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To the right honourable 


GEORGE LORD ANSON, 


Baron of SOBERT O N, 


Vice-admiral of England, firſt Lord Commiſ- 
ſioner of the admiralty, and one of his Ma- 
jeſty's moſt honourable privy-council. 


My Lord, 


HEN the various events were known of 
| W the famous expedition to the South-Seas, 
under your Lordſhip's direction, your 
calraneſs and conſtancy, in circumſtances ſo diſcou- 
raging, and oftentimes terrible, narurally excited a 
reſpectful idea of your character: but we have ſince 
been indebted in great meaſure to your Lordſhip for 
more eminent ſervices. You had the command in 
the firſt truly Engliſh day, which gave a turn to the 
late war, and diverted the blow aimed at an impor- 
tant branch of our commerce. That day gave the 
firſt mortal wound to the maritime power of France, 
and compenſated for the little ſucceſs of our arms in 
Flanders. And here, my Lord, affection for my 
brother, who did his duty under your auſpices, as 
well as the love of my country, demand the tribute 
of my particular thanks. > Sos 
The deſire of diſtinction, ſo deeply implanted in 
our nature, can have no principle more noble than 
that of advancing the happineſs of the ſociety. The 
higheſt offices of life, neceſſarily create a pre-emi- 
nence in toil ; the poſſeſſors of them are therefore 
intitled to the greater 'veneration. Men of active 
ſpirits are ever looking forward. The ſame genius 
which has hitherto conducted your Lordſhip will till 
lead you on to the increaſe of your fame, and the ac- 
quiſition of new honour. On that board at which your 
Lordſhip preſides, depends in a very great degree 
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the welfare and ſafety of this nation. The ſplendor 
of this monarchy is ſupported by commerce, and 
commerce by naval ſtrength. Whilſt the ſeveral 
ſtates of Europe accumulate maritime power, your 
Lordſhip's charge receives an additional weight ; 
and in proportion as your ſervices prove inſtrumental 
to your country's welfare, your glory will increaſe. 
In the following ſheets “, which I have the ho- 
nour to preſent to your Lordſhip, we have a remark- 
able inſtance of the pomp and ſplendor of one of the 
reateſt earſtern monarchies, humbled even to the 
duſt by the iniquitous conduct of miniſters. How 
great the contraſt between theſe and the nearer ex- 
amples with which we are furniſhed by our own 
country! Purſuits actuated by honeſt motives, di- 
rected by wiſe laws, under a juſt and legal ſove- 
reign, ſhould they erect no other trophy than an ho- 
nourable tomb, muſt be incomparably preferable to 
the proudeſt monuments of ſucceſsful villainy. 
But providence has been indulgent to your Lord- 
ſhip: your endeavours for the ſervice of your coun- 
try, have been brought to a ſucceſsful iſſue, and 
your wiſhes accompliſhed in the reward of thoſe ſer- 
vices. May that providence ſtill protect you in all 
the important concerns of your ſtation, and in all 
the circumſtances of your private life. I am, with 


great reſpect, 4 CD 
My Lord, SL 


moſt obedient 


January, 1753. humble ſervant, 


Jonas Hanway. 
* Alluding to the hiſtory of the revolution of Perſia, publiſhed 


in this volume. 
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AUTHOR* RETURN 


| THROUGH 


Germany and Holland to England, continued. 


CHAP. L 


A ſhort account of Zell, the adjacent country, and the paſſage 
of the Elbe. Obſervations on the hoſpitality of the Britiſh 
attory in Hamburg, with ſome reflefions on the 1 
Of the body corporate of that fuctory. Of the houſes, in- 
babitants, government, military force, fortification, territs- 
riet, and trade of Hamburg. A ſhort account of Altona. 


HE 13th of September I left Hanover, and pro- 
ceeded to Enzen, a ſmall mean village; the road 


to this place exhibits little more than heath, 
very few houſes and inhabitants, for two German miles 4 
a half From thence to Zell is two German miles an 1 . 
half; the chief production of the country near the road, is 
turf, which ſerves as fuel for the adjacent inhabitants. 'A- 
bout three feet from the ſurface of the earth, I obſerved in 
ſeveral places the remains of antient buildings, which the 
common people are idle enough to think have remained 
there ever ſinee the deluge. | 
Zell is a very conſiderable place, and guarded by a for- 
tification : it has been formerly the reſidence of the dukes 
of that name, but by marriage it is now devolved to the 
houſe of Hanover. The palace is fortified by a wall and 
a mote, and, being on an eminence, commands an 3 
ſive proſpeR. Here are four Lutheran churches, one 
French, and one Dutch reformed church, and one for the 
£C Roman catholics. The buildings for the moſt part are ve- 
ry mean, being chiefly of wood. The town has a ſmall 
ed Vox. II. B trade 
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trade with Bremen, by means of the river Aller ; and now 
afforded quarters to a regiment of 700 men. It has been 
alſo long diſtinguiſhed for a ſtud of exceeding fine horſes, 
of which I ſaw many: here are ſometimes to the number 


of one hundred and fifty; the pedigree of each horſe is 


marked on the poſt of the ſtall. Beſides many beautiful 
horſes for the ſaddle, there is a very fine ſet of cream-co- 
loured horſes for a coach of ſtate. 

From Zell I travelled to Weiſſendorff, which is four ex- 
ceſſive long German miles; the greateſt part of the way ap- 
pears like a deſert, having only 3 or 4 mean villages, and very 
little corn land, but ſome flocks of ſheep. This eleQtorate 
ſupplies the greateſt part of Germany with mutton, as 
Brandenburg and Weſtphalia produces hogs, and Hungary 
beef; but the trade in corn is very ſmall, as each of thoſe 
countries produces ſufficient for its own conſumption. 

On the 15th I went to Zæhrendorf, four German miles, 
the country ſtill abounding in heaths and woods. The vil- 
lagers in ſome places complained of the unwholeſome air. 
Whether this arifes from the earth not being cultivated, 
the number of inhabitants being ſmall, or from the badneſs 
of the foil I cannot determine. On the 16th I travelled 


on to Hamburgh, four German miles: the country towards 


the banks of the Elbe has a more agreeable aſpect. Tra- 
vellers ſometimes go by Spickerwick, where the Elbe being 
much narrower, the paſſage is ſhort, and the charge eaſy; 
from thence on the north eaſt banks of the Elbe there are 
many delightful gardens in the territories of Hamburg; 
whereas at Harburg it is five or ſix Engliſh miles croſs the 


Elbe to Hamburg. The banks of this river below the city, 


are in ſome places very lofty, and exhibit a delightful view 


of the ſeveral ſmall iſlands in the middle of it. It is very 
unlucky for travellers who are well inclined to entertain a 
good opinion of the electorate of Hanover, that the road 


from the metropolis croſs the country to the Elbe in the 


rout to Hamburg, has ſo barren and deſolate an appearance. 
The diſtricts of Zell and Lunenburg are by no means ſcenes 
of pleaſure or profit; but at ſome diſtance from the road in 
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proper Hanover, I am aſſured are lands fertile and well 


peopled, which indeed ought to be inferred from the - 


mount of the revenues of this electorate, as already men- 


tioned ; though theſe ariſe chiefly from the mines. 
The 17th. Being now arrived in a great trading city, 


amongſt a conſiderable Britiſh factory, with ſome of the 


members of which IL&wtaarticular connexions from com- 


mercial 
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mercial intereſt, I conſidered myſelf as at home; and in- 
deed the politeneſs, hoſpitality, and agreeable converſation 
of the factory in general made it ſuch to me. | | 

It is a common. vice of mankind to ſuffer the moſt trivial 
incidents of life to divert them from religious duties, and 
to furniſh themſelves with an excuſe for that neglect. The 
day after my arrival being the ſabbath, if the motive of de- 
votion had failed, curioſity would, I think, have carried me 
to divine ſervice : of all curſes idleneſs ſeems to be one of 
the worſt, and of all kinds of idleneſs, that of neglecting 
the ſabbath ſeems to be the moſt unworthy. ©* Remember 
© that thou keep holy the ſabbath day,“ is as clear an in- 
junction as Thou ſhalt not murder;“ as clear and forci- 
ble as if the Almighty was to look down from the battle- 
ments of heaven, and declare in thunder“ This is my 
« will.” But if the foundations of the earth were ſhaken, 
would men awake to their duty? The chaplain, Mr. Mur- 
ray, gave us an excellent diſcourſe on this text, * Take 
© this in remembrance of me;” he remarked “ That 
© men, who are really ſincere, and endeavour to think 
« and act well, are not diſqualified from receiving the ſa- 
c crament from what they imagine or fear, however ſeem- 
« ingly contrary to the ſpirit of religion.” A weak judg- 
ment and à roving fancy are. moſt certainly apt to diſturb 
the beſt men; but the real good or evil in conſequence of 
the ſacrament, muſt be determined by the effe& it has on 
our lives; by engaging us to forſake our ſins, as we there- 
by covenant and agree to do: this law is of eternal obliga- 
tion, whether we commemorate his death or not; but if 
we will not commemorate, we break one eſſential part of 
that law, by neglecting his abſolute command, Take 
& this in remembrance of me;”” an argument which is in- 
telligible to a child, and as concluſive as volumes of theo- 
logy. It the taking that ſacrament is enjoined as the means 
of remembering him; as a token of remembrance, and as 
an act of gratitude to him as a friend and benefactor; to 
neglect this command ſeems to imply, that we do not 
chooſe to remember him, nor to take any pains to expreſs 
our gratitude to him. Were we to judge from the con- 
duct of ſome chriſtians, one would be tempted to think 
ſuch an injunction was really never made, or that they really 
were not chriſtians. | TY 

It is very familiar to common obſervation, that men who 
demonſtrate a ſcrupulous forbearance of offences which are 


clearly forbidden, do not regard this duty, though jit is as 
2 clearly 


" * 
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as any body of foreigners enjoy in any 
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clearly commanded ; as if one implied guilt, but not the 


other. If they were juſt to themſelves, they would not on- 
ly reflect on the abſurdity of this conduct, but alſo that they 
neglect one of the moſt eſſential means of procuring the 
pardon of their fins. 

This is a long introduction to a ſhort ſtory. The con- 
gregation of the Britiſh factory at Hamburg, though neither 
methodiſts nor fanatics; being about fifty perſons of both 
ſexes, all, except one, received the ſacrament on this occa- 
fion. A fight which I never ſaw before, nor ever expect 
to fee again, unleſs I ſhould happen to go to Hamburg. 
The chapel belonging to the factory is very neatly finiſhed 
with oak, and of a proper and convenient fize. Mr. Mur- 
ray is deſervedly beloved for his learning and agreeable 
converſation, for his perſuaſive diſcourſes, and the natural 
and juſt manner in which he delivers them. 

The Britiſh factory which removed from Flanders to 
Hamburg, are poſſeſſed of privileges ſince about 1610, con- 
firmed by a convention with the regency, as diſtinguiſhed 
part of the com- 
mercial world. The Hamburgers found it their intereſt to 
indulge them, inſomuch that, till the revolution, they had 
an excluſive privilege of importing cloth; but this liberty 
is now free to any inhabitants of the city. The factory is 
incorporated into a company, conſiſting of thirteen mem- 
bers, a governor *, and deputy governor v. All diſputes a- 


mong themſelves are referred to the final decifion of a ma- | 


jority of voices. They alſo judge with regard to their 


demands on the burghers; but in this caſe a deputation of | 


two ſenators is required to act in concert with them. Their 
judgments, are ſo juſt and ſummary that the burghers ge- 
nerally make application to them, when they have demands 


upon any of the Britiſh factors, preferring their deciſions 


to any other court in the juriſdiction of the city. The trade 
of this company is not ſo conſiderable as it was at the lat- 
ter end of the laſt century. | 
| Beſides the pleaſure which they enjoy in domeſtic diver- 
ſions and mutual acts of hoſpitality, the king of Denmark 
has granted them a privilege of hunting in his juriſdiction, 
to the extent of about ten Engliſh miles, and ſome of the 
factors often take this amuſement. 
Hamburg 


+ Mr. John Gore. Mr. John Thornton, who reſides 
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Chap. I. its Trade and Government. 9 

Hamburg is well known to be a hanſe town of the moſt 
importance of any in Europe. It is ſaid to have derived 
its name from the adjacent foreſt of Ham, ſo early as the 
beginning of the eighth century: its reputation for Jaws, 
and ſituation for trade, has long ſince furniſhed it with opu- 


| lent inhabitants. It ſtands in the dukedom of Holſtein, on 


the north ſide of the Elbe, where this river forms many 
iſlands ; ſome part of the town is ſo low, that north weſt 
winds and high tides extremely incommode the inhabitants, 
by the overflowing of the water. The houſes are built ve- 
ry ſtrong and lofty, and many of them are extremely neat. 
Moſt of the ſtreets are ſo narrow as hardly to ſuffer wheel 
carriages. to paſs each other, but their coachmen are re- 
markably dexterous. Vehicles of this ſort, which were 
hardly known amongſt them ſeventy years ago, are now 
very common. There are alſo many ſtreets which are ſpa- 
cious, but theſe lying higher, and more detached from the 
water, are not ſo much frequented by merchants of any 

conſideration. fot it; ri 
Here are generally miniſters from moſt of the pririces in 
Europe, but I believe more for the affairs and- correſpon- 
dency relating to Germany and the north, than for what 
regards the city. I had the pleaſure of being very politely 
received, particularly by Mr. Cope, the Engliſh refident, 

who is much beloved. | 5 e 

The number of inhabitants in this city, appears to be 
larger than it really is; as much the greateſt part of them 
are abroad and in motion. Mechanics are not numerous 
here; and of manuſactures, ſugar - baking and calicoe- pr int- 
ing are the great articles; gold and ſilver lace, filks and 
ſtockings are alſo made, but in no conſiderable quantities. 
The families which pay ſcot and lot are about 14, O00, and 
the ſoldiery, including their wives and children, are rec- 
koned 10,000. There is about the ſame number of fo- 
reigners; ſo that, reckoning ſeven perſons to a family, the 
whole makes 118,000. The ſuburbs and villages adjacent, 
may encreaſe it to half as many more. '3 
The better ſort of people here are extremely affable, moſt 
of them having travelled; but the women are hred up with 
great reſerve. They generally go veiled with black filk;; 
but not ſo as to hide their faces, when they have any reaſon 
to entertain a favourable: opinion of their own! beauty; Tha 
here are many inſtances of gay life, eſpecially at particular 
ſeaſons, yet there is no appearance of ſtate or grandeus:' a- 
mongſt them; their chief 8 is trade. Thoſe who * 
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left off buſineſs are eſteemed in the ſame rank with mer- 
- chants. As there are no marks of regal authority to create 
a due ſubordination, the eaſy circumſtances of the greateſt 
part of the inhabitants, have introduced 2 ſpecies of inſo- 


lence and impoſition on ſtrangers, peculiar to a republican 
ſtate: the common people tread cloſe upon the heels of 

thoſe of higher rank. I obſerved alſo they have introduced 

the cuſtom of giving money to ſervants; and, as in ſome 
other countries, convert the domeſtic obligations of ſociety 

into acts of venalit y. 

The government of this city is compoſed of four burgo- 
maſters; the emoluments annexed to their offices generally 
yield 1000 L a year each, particularly the two elder of them, 

who have the diſpoſal of ſeveral places. The next in rank 

are ſenators, of whom there are twenty- four; their dreſs 
reſembles the antient habit of the Spaniat᷑ds: fourteen of 
theſe muſt be choſen from among the merchants, and ten 
bred to the ſtudy of the law. The ſenators are ſometimes 
very illiterate perſons, but when choſen they are obliged to 
forfake their ſhops, and keep a coach. Their ſalary is two 
hundred pounds per annum, but they are choſen for life, 
und their perquiſites are conſiderable: ſuits at law are de- 
termined by the ſenate; criminal affairs by the ſenate and 
burghers. There are alſo four ſindics, or lawyers, who act 
as ſecretaries of the ſtate, and on whom the greateſt weight 
of the executive part of the government lies; next to theſe 
are four real ſecretaries. * The city is divided into five pa- 
riſhes, in which are five capital-churches; the moſt modern, 
dedicated to St. Michael, was reduced to aſhes by lightening 
in 1749. There is alſo the Dome, which is a cathedral 
church governed by a dean and ſecular canons, remarkable 
for its antiquity, being built in the time of Charlemagne; 
it is now partly under the protection of his majeſty king 
George, in the quality of duke of Bremen and Verden: 
each of theſe pariſhes bas three officers in the nature of the 
tribunes of the people among the antient Romans; and no- 
thing of moment is reſolved on by the ſenate without their 
concurrence. When taxes are laid on the people, fifty 
burghers of each pariſh muſt be preſent to conſtitute a pro- 
per aſſembly for this purpoſe, and the ſame tax is never 
prolonged above a year. Upon theſe occaſions the gates of 


the city are ſhut,and no body permitted to go in or out till 


the aſſembly is broke up. I ho' upon the principle of that 
liberty which I have mentioned, the inhabitants are ſome- 
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times with difficulty kept within bounds; yet, in the ordinary 
courſe of things, good order and ceconomy are preſerved. 

The religion eſtabliſhed here is the Lutheran ; nor is 
there a toleration as in Amſterdam, or London. The Ro- 
man catholics are objects of great jealouſy; but the Jews 
are indulged, and ſupport themſelves by commerce and 
brokerage : indeed the greateſt part of the Poliſh jews ap- 

ar to be in a wretched condition; but the Portugueſe are 
not in ſuch deſpicable circumſtances. 

The eſtabliſhment of regular forces in the city is 2500 
men; but the magiſtracy ſeldom ſupport ſo many: they are 
however very cautious in ſhutting their gates early, and 
will, upon no occaſion, open a wicket, though the town 
might raiſe a conſiderable tax by means of it. This part 
of ceconomy puts a great reſtraint on the citizens, and ha- 
bituates them the more to moderation in purſuit of pleaſures 
and amuſement. 

The fortifications of this town, on the land. ſide, are con- 
ſidered as very ſtrong; but the greateſt ſecurity of it-is the 
jealouſy of the ſeveral princes, who have, from time to 
time, formed pretenſions, and caſt an ambitious eye towards 
it. The walk round the ramparts is about four Engliſh 
miles, and in moſt parts very pleaſant. On the eaſt fide is 
a large piece of water formed by a ſmall river called the 
Alſter, within the walls, on which the town's people amuſe 
themſelves in the ſummer, by rowing about it, attended by 
bands of muſicians. 

The citizens have alſo ſeveral gardens on the banks of the 
Elbe and Alſter, fome of which are agreeable : but they are 
moſtly in the Dutch taſte, very ſmail, and kept in ſuch ex- 
quiſite order, as rather to exibit a puppet-ſhew, than a rural 
ſcene; much leſs is there any grandeur in them. 

The territories of this city are but ſmall: on the north- 
welt fide there is a conſiderable fort on an eminence, which 
ſerves as an out-work to the town, and as a boundary of its 
dominion 3 Altona, on the weſt, is within half a mile. To 
the north they have only about one mile; but to the eaſt, 
along the banks of the Elbe, about ſixteen, which, in the 
broadeſt place, is not above four miles ©. 

Several of the citizens, who have acquired great fortunes 
by commerce, have purchaſed large eſtates in the neigh- 
bouring territories, under the juriſdiction of the ſeveral 
princes; but this is apt to create jealouſies among thoſe 


' © In this paſſage I mean Engliſh miles. : 
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whoſe property is in trade only, or within the territory of 
Hamburg. Monſieur Pierre Hiſs, a French merchant, to 
whom I am obliged -for the polite reception he gave me, is 
ſaid to be worth above 100,0001. acquired from a yery 
ſmall beginning; and there are others, whoſe opulence is 
not inferior. 

This place muſt be conſidered with reſpe& to Germany, 
what Amſterdam is to Europe, a magazine of the different 
produce, and merchandize of the trading world. Many of 


the houſes are built on the very edge of the canals, ſo that 


ſhips may unload into their ware-houſes. The number of 
veſſels, of any conſiderable burthen, belonging to the town, 
is computed at four hundred, of which thirty of the princi- 
pal are employed in the trade to and from London. They 
have many in the French trade, particularly about forty, 
which bring wine, and other commodities, from Bour- 
deaux; a great number in the Greenland trade, beſides ma- 
ny which navigate the Baltic, and fome alſo to Portugal, 
Spain, the Mediterranean, &c. | a 

They keep their accounts in marks and ſchillings, 16 


ſchillings to a mark. The agio varies, but the bank- money 


is generally about 15 or 16 per cent. better than current. 
ormerly the Daniſh money was their chief currency, but 
now they have a coin of their on; one Hamburg ſchilling 
is equal to two Daniſh, or a penny Engliſh. There are 4 
ſchilling pieces, or 4 mark, and 8 ſchillings or 4 mark. A 
ducat, which, paſſes for 2 and? dollars in Brandenburg and 
Saxony, is worth here 2 J dollars of Hamburg. Here is a 
difference of bank and current money, as in Amſterdam ; 
a ducat which paſſes for 7 marks current, is worth but 6 
bank money; 3 + ſchillings are equal to 2 gude groſchen ; 
and all ſorts of money are taken here, valued according to 


foreign exchange. 


The mouth of the Elbe, at the north-ſea, is about thir- 


teen German milesdiſtance ; the navigation is difficult, yet, 


except ſome of the largeſt veſſels, they can unload at the 


town, the tide coming up about four German miles above 


Hamburg. Its ebb leaves moſt of the canals of the city 
dry; but there is a good bed of mud for the ſhips. 

I have already obſerved, that the manufaQures of this 
place, except that of baking ſugar, and printing calicoes, 
are very inconſiderable, though the art of dying is well 
known here. They export quantities of Sileſia linens from 
hence under the name of Hamburg. A great part of this 
branch of commiſſion-buſineſs is indeed fallen into the hands 
8 Wo of 
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of the merchants of Altona, the Hamburgers having inju- 
diciouſly charged a ſmall duty on them, which they have 
ſince taken off and made it a free pom for the tranſit cf all 
goods: but they cannot recover this buſineſs in the ſame 
manner as before, There are other branches, of which the 
Hamburgers have been obliged to yield a part to other na- 
tions. The trade of Lubec, which was ſunk very low, has 
mended of late years. Stetin which was bardly known as a 
trading town, now begins to make ſome figure in com- 
merce; and we find the king of Pruſha endeavouring ta 
eſtabliſh Embden as a place of trade. Copenhagen, of late 
years, is improved; and a vaſt trade eſtabliſhed in St. Pe- 
terſburg, which did not exiſt till this century; but above 
all, France, ſince the queen's: war, has made large ſtrides 
in the advancement of her commercial intereſt. Theſe 
concurring reaſons muſt neceſſarily diminiſh the trade of 
Hamburg. 
As mankind increaſe in numbers, at leaſt in Europe, to- 
gether with arts, luxurious indulgences, and- the refine- 
ments of life; it is natural to preſume that commerce, in 
general, encreaſes alſo; though it is ſubje& to change 
hands. But nothing, I think, is more demonſtrable than 
this, that the ſtate which has moſt naval power, ſuppoſing 
the people have a genius for commerce, and are ſituated ad- 
vantageouſly for it, muſt have the greateſt portion. Will it be 
ſurpriſing, if in a few ages, war ſhould become. entirely, as 
it already is in a great meaſure, ſubſervient to the ends of 
trade? Upon this principle it is rather an argument of the 
virtue and equity of mankind, that ſo inconſiderable a ſtate 
as Hamburg ſhould have yet ſo great a trade, than that it 
is in ſome degree diminiſhed. \ 
As nations grow enlightened, they will forſake their in- 
dolence, and go to market, where the commodity is cheap- 
eſt ; paſſing by thoſe who are enriched by their former in- 
duſtry and ſagacity, in collecting the different productions 
of the earth; conſequently theſe leſſer ſtates, whoſe con- 
ſumption within themſelves is ſmall, will decline in com- 
mercial power, 
It has been generally imagined, that luxury is a great 
7 cauſe of the increaſe of commerce: that it has enlarged the 
2X ſcene, and occaſioned an increaſe of ſeveral of the produc- 
tions of the earth, is beyond diſpute. Hence the uſe of 
tobacco, ſugar, tea, ſpices, and other commodities, which 
are of very little real benefit to mankind, and yet are be- 
come great articles of commerce all over the world. * 

5 ſe 
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theſe have been attended alſo with improvements of eſſen- 
tial ſervice, particularly that of manufaQures, which be- 
ing now ſpread over the whole earth; the ſkins, of beaſts, 
which were formerly the great article of cloathing, are not 
worn, except in very cold countries, or as a rich and coſtly 
dreſs. Theſe have been exchanged for the manufactures of 
wool, and other materials, much beyond what the animals 
furniſhed in the ſimple manner of life of our forefathers : 

ſome of theſe indeed had hardly any cloaths at all. But to 
come down to the preſent time, France has now near thirty 
times the quantity of woollen cloth, 2 what ſhe manufac- 
tured in the beginning of this century i. And England al- 
ready ſo far advanced, has made vaſt improvements. In 
the laſt century calculators valued our wool at two millions, 
now they reckon near four millions *. The ſame wool ma- 
nufactured is now computed worth twelve En; where- 

as it then amounted to 8 millions only. 

But as things neceſſary, and in their nature ood; are be- 
come common, and ſupplied in a great profuſion ; that 
which was magnificence, is no longer ſo: numerous im- 
provements however being added, it takes that name a- 
gain. When theſe improvements are carried to an exceſs 


deyond what our fortunes, and duties of life will bear, it 


becomes luxury; and luxury is in its nature ruinous. We 


ſee even the lower claſſes of mankind have acquired a taſte 1 
of many things, not only beyond the ſimplicity of life which 
nature dictates, but alſo beyond what their circumſtances 1 


will bear. Theſe new paſſions craving their object; an 


equal pace muſt be kept by induſtry, and the productions : 
. of the earth. All exceſſes require great labour to ſuppogt © 
them. The people of a country, who live very high, to 


uſe a vulgar expreſſion, are apt to light their candle at both 
ends; that is to ſay, they are apt to conſume too much, 
and work too little. Hence they are alſo more ſubje& to 


misfortunes, becauſe that will appear as a misfortune under 


ſuch circumſtances, which otherwiſe would not be regarded. 
There is a medium; if we paſs beyond it, we prepare the 


way for ruin. Luxury and corruption have ever been the j 


deſtruction of ſtates; and nothing can be more plain than 
this, that there would be little or no corruption, if there 
was no luxury. 


To return to the Hambergers: what has clipt their wings, 4 


though not in ſo mr a degree as generally imagined, is the | 
neighbourhood | 


Y See chap, viii. but this temark alludes 6 LABEUEdET only: 
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ſanquet, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Thornton the deputy governor 
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neighbourhood of Altona, which ſignifies, much too near, 
as indeed it is for their intereſt; having the advantage of ſi- 
tuation the ſame as Hamburg; but it has ne fortification, 
nor is the Daniſh ſovereignty ſo great a ſecurity of its com- 
merce, as the independency of a Hanſe town is to Ham- 
burg. Altona has been long conſidered by the Hamburgers 
as an object of great jealouſy ; but there is not, I appre- 
tend, ſo much cauſe to fear, as is ſuggeſted by many. 

Altona is a large place, but does not partake in the leaſt 
of the pride of Hamburg, with regard to its buildings; nor 
can it afford to pay any thing of conſequence towards the 
revenues of Denmark. It is an aſylum for thoſe who fly 
from the adjacent countries for debt, or worſe crimes : the 
Hamburgers, whoſe fortunes reduce them to this exremity, 
take refuge there alſo. Except two or three houſes of buſi- 
neſs, there is very little appearance of riches or plenty in 
Altona. In oppoſition to Hamburg it encourages all reli- 
gione, ſo that there is a medley of the poorer claſſes of 
mankind, particularly of Poliſh Jews. In the war with 
Sweden in 1713, the town was burnt to the ground, and 
now appears as new, The Hamburgers not daring to riſk 
their own ſecurity, by opening their gates in thenight, when 
a Swediſh army was ſo near, and when a ſickneſs prevailed 
amongſt the inhabitants of Altona; many of the latter pe- 
riſhed as monuments of Swediſh cruelty. 

The continual loſſes ſuffered by the Algerine rovers, who 
thought it their intereſt to decline all accommodation, have 
been a great obſtruction to the trade of Hamburg; and the 
more as they can hardly, with any affurance, aſk the aſſiſ- 
tance of any ſovereign prince, and particularly a maritime 

wer, who is a competitor in point of commerce. Dur- 
ing the laſt war they had ſeveral ſhips on the weſtern ocean, 
and the-Mediterranean ; but hoſtilities at ſea were no ſooner 
ended, than they were obliged to alter their meaſures . 

The 29th of September I took my leave of Mr. J. Bo- 


0 


2 The Algerines finding the Spaniards meant to make war with 
them in 1 entered lately into a treaty wit the Ham- 
burgers, not of friendſhip only, but of commerce alſo. This 
the Spaniards highly reſented, and put the Hamburgers under 
neceflity of annulling that treaty, or of being excluded from their 
ttade with Spain. Peiag reduced to this alternative they have 
Ehoſen the former. - | | 


* 
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of the Britiſh company, and the other gentlemen, to whom 
I am much indebted for their great civility. 


oO CY 


CHAP. I. 


The author departs from Hamburg. A ſhort account of the 
trade, inhabitants, and dome church of Bremen. He con- 


tinues bis journey through Weſtphalia. 


T HE Zoth of September I departed from Hamburg. 
The ordinary rout to Amſterdam is directly to Oſna- 
bruck; but my curioſity carried me to Bremen, not with- 
out ſome intention of going to Embden, if the weather had 
proved favourable. My rout then was to Blankeneſs, two 
ſhort German miles from Hamburg. The road being on 
the lofty banks of the Elbe, gives a moſt delightful and ex- 
tenſive view, as well of part of the Hanoverian dominions 
on the weſt, as of the Daniſh territories in Holſtein on. the 
eaſt of that river. There is no regular ſtage for poſt horſes to 
Blankeneſs ; the ferry alſo is very ſmall for a wheel carriage, 
and if a proper ſeaſon is not taken with regard to wind and 
tide, it may be dangerous. 'The ruſticity of the Daniſh 
boors is apt to create vexation : it is their cuſtom to ſpend 
ſome time on the ſhore at a certain game, to determine 
whoſe fortune it ſhall be to attend the paſſenger. The 
breadth of the river in this place is about an Engliſh mile, 
and near the ſame diſtance, up a creek to Crantz, a mean 
village in the Hanoverian dominions, where there is no re- 
gular poſt; yet the peaſants are obliged to find. horſes for 
aſſengers at ſtated rates. Crantz, though ſo mean a place, 
is extended above two Engliſh miles, built on the top of 
a high bank, intended to reſiſt the overflowing of the Elbe, 
which ſometimes happens. A ſmall branch of this river 
runs to Buxtehude, the next ſtage, which is about a Ger- 
man mile and a halt: the country abounds in meadow and 

corn lands. | | 
October the iſt, I purſued my journey to Cloſter-Seven, 
four long German miles,. the road but.indifferent ; the. pro- 
ſpe& is moſtly of woods and heath; the country is but thin- 
ly inhabited, and has not much corn land or cattle. . From 
3 to Otterſberg is three German miles: here I found 
two companies of Hanoverian ſoldiers quartered. The ſoil 
hereabouts is infertile, being chiefly maraſs. From thence 
to Bremen is three German miles, through a ſandy country 
The 
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The land towards Bremen is more improved, but without 
any great face of fertility. We paſſed two turnpikes, and 
within an Engliſh mile of Bremen I obſerved three ſtones 
which are erected on the fide of the road, with the arms 
of the Britiſh crown, denoting the confines of the Hano- 
verian dominion. | 5 

Bremen is ſituated on a plain on both ſides of the river 
Weſer, over which it has a bridge. The duchy in which it 
ſtands formerly belonged to the Swedes, but being conquer- 
ed by the Danes, was by them ſold to the elector of Hano- 
ver in 1716; yet there 1s only a ſmall quarter of the town, 
in which ſtands the dome church, ſubject to that electorate, 


the reſt with its territories, is free under its own laws and 


magiſtrates, who are compoſed of four burgo-maſters and 
twenty four ſenators, choſen out of the citizens who profeſs 
Calviniſm : this is the eſtabliſhed religion, and they have 
five churches for the citizens of that perſuaſion. . 

The number of inhabitants are computed at 30, ooo, who 
appear to live in comfortable circumſtances. The greateſt 
part of the ſtreets are narrow: the ſhops are well ſtock- 
ed with merchandize, and they have many houſes of 
good appearance. 'They have a town houſe, an exchange, 
and waterworks, by which the city is ſupplied from the ri- 
ver. One would imagine that the people are extremely 
pious, Soli Deo Gloria being in large characters over their 
doors and windows, within doors and without. 

In the market-place they ſhew the figure of a man in 
armour, who, as the people pretend, ſaved the city when 
it was in the utmoſt danger from the Swedes. They call it 
a Rowland, or Royland, from the name of a general who 
died in Italy in the ſervice of the emperor, by whom this 
was made a free city. This general was of a remarkable 
ſtature; and the figure ſerves to keep up a- ſenſe of free- 
dom, though under the burleſque form of a giant of about 
fourteen feet high. | 

But nothing is ſo remarkable in this place, as the great 
dome where their worſhip is performed after the Lutheran 
manner : the people of this perſuaſion bearing a great pro- 
portion to thoſe of the eſtabliſhed reformed church. It is 
an ancient building in the gothic manner, reputed to be a- 
bout 600 years old. There is a vault under it, in which 
are the bodies of ſeveral perſons, ſaid to be depoſited there 
above one hundred and fifty years ago, and firſt diſcovered 
about forty years ſince to be entire, as they yet remain. 
Theſe bodies lye -in the vault as one common grave; the 

N | linen 
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linen in which they are dreſt is light as tinder : their ſkins 
look black and parched, but their features diſtinguiſhable ; 
they are extremely light, but the coheſion of the parts en- 
tire. The vault to appearance has nothing extraordinary, 
except that the air ſeems to be temperate, and the walls 
perfectly dry. It is about fix feet below the ſurface of the 
earth, and vaulted eight or nine feet high. A dead cat, 
which has been accidentally thrown in through the win- 
dow, has had the ſame fortune as the human bodies. They 
will not ſuffer the vault to be cleanſed, from an idle opinion 
that it may loſe its virtue. Several have offered conſider- 
able ſums to have their bodies depoſited there, which the 
prieſts object to, alledging the ſentence of God, that man 
ſhall return to duſt ; though it is more probable the magi- 
ſtrates do not chuſe to indulge this idle vanity, as the Lu- 
theran is not the eſtabliſhed church. 
Bremen, ſtanding on the Weſer but twelve German 
miles from the ſea, would be as advantageouſly ſituated for 
trade as Hamburg, but that ſhips of burthen cannot come 
within two miles of the town, as there is often not above 
four feet water. This deficiency is ſupplied by boats, and 
does not hinder their building large fly boats at the town. 
Notwithſtanding the neighbourhood of Hamburg, the trade 
here is conſiderable : they import a great quantity of ſugar 
from France ; of the Engliſh they take tobacco, and other 
Weſt India commodities, and alſo ſome of their manufac- 
tures. Thiscity trades with Hanover, Saxony, Bohemia, 
&c. from whom they receive corn, linen, timber and mi- 
nerals. They have treſh fiſh in plenty in ſome ſeaſons, and 
are ſaid to dreſs leather well. | 

Exceeding heavy rains having fallen, and the ſeaſon be- 
coming cold, I determined to make the beſt of my way to 
Amſterdam. Fiom Bremen is a long cauſeway, the coun- 
try being marſhy, and ſoon covered with water. About. a 


mile from the town we re-entered the Hanoverian domi- 


nions ; the foil near the road is moſtly ſandy or heath to 
Wildeſhuſen, which is three very long German miles: this 
is a principal town, and the reſidence of .the great bailiff of 
the diſtrict, of which there are about twenty five in the Ha- 
noverian dominions. Mr. Heineber the bailiff*'s ſon, who 
is a young man of great virtue, accompliſhments, and excel- 
lent parts *, 'did me the favour of a viſit, and invited me to 
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No preceptor for the German language and hiſtory to the 
young princes. 
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his father's houſe, which gave me an occaſion of paying my 

reſpects to the bailiff. | 
The 2d1 travelled on to Cloppenberg, three long German 

miles, the road very ſandy. This is a. mean town in the 


je dominion of the biſhop of Munſter, eleQor of Cologn ; 


but the country round it is pleaſant, being compoſed of 


XZ arable and meadow lands, bordered by groves and plan- 


tations. 

The 3d I went on to Loenningen; the diſtance is nomi- 
nally two German miles, but here they ſeem to be double, 
and the peaſants are paid near twice the common price, 
with this inconvenience, that inſtead of one poſtilion I was 
obliged to take two peaſants for four horſes. . It has ſome- 
times been the fortune of travellers in this country, to 
have as many men to attend them, as horſes to draw their 
vehicle. | 

Loenningen is a mean dirty place, but the country near 
it pleaſant and fertile. The government of theſe eccle- 
ſiaſtical princes does not ſeem to eſtabliſh charity or po- 
liteneſs; at leaſt I found the people inſolent and given to 
extortion. | 

From thence to Haſſelune is accounted two German 
miles; the country is very ſandy. . This is a more agreeable 
town, and has a ſmall garriſon of troops belonging to the 
elector of Cologn. Poverty ſeemed to prevail here; but 
ſuperſtition ſtill more, in conſequence of that eccleſiaſtical 
power which had erected crucifixes almoſt on every hillock. 

The next town is Lingen, at the diſtance of two long 
German miles; the road to it is ſandy, but the adjacent 
country pleaſant. This place, which is in the circle of 
Weſtphalia, is ſubje& to the king of Pruſſia: it ſtands on 
the river Ems, and has a fortification of ſome ſmall conſi- 
deration. The cleanneſs, breadth, and good pavement of 
its ſtreets, and regular built houſes, give one the more 
ſtriking idea of that good order for which the Pruffians are ſo 
much diſtinguiſhed. This town indeed formerly belonged 
to king William III. and devolved to the houſe of Branden- 
burg on his death. It partakes much of Dutch economy : 
here the exorbitant price of near a ducat a German mile for 
horſes was firſt charged to me. 


CHAP. 
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OBſervations at Almello, Daventer, &c. Reflection: on the 
produce - of tobacco. A ſhort atcount of Amersfort and 
Naarden. 


T 4th of October I advanced two long German 

2 miles, towards the dominions of the united provinces, 
and arrived at Northorn, where I obſerved the women ap- 
pear to be almoſt blinded with the ſmoak ariſing from the 
turf, which they have here in great abundance : Moſt of 
the country over which I travelled from Loenningen pro- 
duces nothing elſe, 

It was now the ſeaſon in which the ſtates order the rates 
of poſt horſes to be increaſed about one third part more 
than it is from April to September: I was obliged to pay 18 
gilders to Almello, which is computed four German miles; 
but, in conſideration of the roads, they gave me ſix horſes. 
The little towns I now paſſed through began to exhibit that 
cleanlineſs for which the Hollanders are ſo much diſtin- 
guiſhed. The marriages of this country are performed 
with a humorous folemnity : I obſerved pillars and feſtoons 
of verdure, adorned with garlands and flowers, which are 
prepared for the decoration of a nuptial feaſt at the houſes 
of the parties. 

The heaths reſerved for the production of turf on this ſide 
of the country, are much larger than is generally ima- 
gined, conſidering the ſmall extent of the dominion of the 
United Provinces; but except theſe the hand of induſtry 
appears in a very remarkable degree; the incloſure of mea- 
dows, corn land and kitchen gardens, plantation of trees 
and banks, which are thrown up for roads, at the ſame 
time that they demonſtrate the labour of the peaſant, afford 
an agreeable proſpect. Moſt of their cows are red, and 
| theſe are the chief riches of this part of the country, by the 
great quantity of butter and cheeſe which they produce, and 
in this ſeaſon they feed them on an herb they call Sperſen, 
which grows fix or eight inches high. 

Almello is a neat town in the province of Overyſſel, 
where there is a manufaQory of fine holland : the greateſt 
part of what we commonly call © Sm name is made in 
Sileſia, and only bleached in the United Provinces. The 
preference which I thought due to the manufaQures of my 
ovn country, prevented my making any purchaſe in Almello. 

| — | | The 
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on the river Vſſel, which bears veſſels of burthen. 


Chap. III Road to Amſterdam. 1 


The improvements we have made both in Scotland and Ire” 
land, are ſuch as will, I hope, in a ſmall number of years» 
gratify the moſt luxurious, as well as afford a quantity for a 
conſiderable exportation to foreign markets. 

The 5th I ſet out for Daventer ; the road for the moſt 
part is through marſhes and heath, with a ridge of hills to the 
north. Haſlen appears to the ſouth-weſt about two Engliſh 
miles from the common road; ſome make it their way, 
though it is half a league about. They generally reckon 
here by the hours, as in Aſia, and compute two hours to 
a German mile; this computation is hardly too much when 
the roads are bad. From Northorn to Daventer they com- 
pute four German miles. 

Daventer is a large city in the province of Overyſſel, for- 
merly a hanſe town, but now ſubje& to the ſtates. It ſtands 
There 
is a large bridge of wood over it, for the paſſage of which 
they pay a heavy toll. This river runs into the Zuyder 
ſea, The town is well fortified, and has a ſtrong garriſon; 
the ſtreets and houſes are very neat, and the ſhops well ſup- 
plied with manufaQtures and other neceſſaries. It has a 
pretty large inland trade, but no manufactures. g 

From hence is a regular poſt, four German miles to Voor- 
thuſen; the ſoil of the country is various; near the midway 
is Loo a famous ſeat of the prince of Orange. Voorthuſen 
is a village of very little note; nor has the country an agree- 
able aſpect. The 6th, I proceeded to Amersfort, two Ger- 
man miles, the firſt of which is through a ſandy country, 
and one ſees but little cultivated land, or appearance of rich 


inhabitants; but towards Ouvelach the country appears 


worthy the reputation it has in the world. There are large 
plantations of tobacco ; for the production of which the 
land is thrown up into ridges of about two feet high. The 
conſumption of this artticle in the United Provinces is very 
conſiderable, and by ſome pretended to be neceſſary in ſo 
moiſt a climate. It may be queſtioned however whether 
the lives of the inhabitants are prolonged by it; or whe- 
ther the ſame labour and expence which is employed about 
it, would not produce proviſion for the ſupport of life more 
effectually, and for greater numbers of people: for it ſeems 


3 inconſiſtent with reaſon that ſo many thouſands, I might 


ſay millions of people in the different quarters of the 
world, ſhould be employed in cultivating this herb, whilſt 
ſuch multitudes are ſuffering diſtreſs for want of the com- 
mon proviſions of life. 

Vor. II. C Amersſort 
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Amersfort is an antient and conſiderable town in the pro- 
vince of Utrecht, on the ſmall river Eems, which runs to 
the Zuyder ſea. There is a very large church, and an ex- 
cellent ſet of chimes, for which the United Provinces are 
very remarkable; thoſe of this town play every hour on 
market days from ten till twelve in the morning. This 
affords a cheap and agreeable amuſement to the common 
people, and ſome pleaſure to thoſe in higher life who de- 
light in muſic. I was ſtruck with the neatneſs and clean- 
neſs of the ſtreets and houſes; but the manners of the 
people are not equally delicate: a certain ruſticity prevails, 
which is ſometimes ſhewn in an apparent contempt of ſtran- 
gers. This town is chiefly ſupported by huſbandry, and has 


à conſiderable trade in tobacco of its own growth. I ob- 


ſerved many of the people wear wooden ſhoes, which are 
indeed beſt calculated for their brick floors, and inceſſant 
waſhing. | ' 


* 


From Amersfort I departed for Naarden, which is about by 
two German miles diſtant; the turnpikes are very nume- 


rous, where paſſengers pay regularly, though there is no 
fence in many places. About two Engliſh miles from A- 
mersfort is Soeſdyke, a palace belonging to the prince of 
Orange, which has a park ſaid to be near eight Engliſh 


miles in circumference. Being impatient to get early to 1 


Amſterdam, I declined viſiting Utrecht, remarkable for 


that treaty which has blotted the annals of England, and 
aggrandized the houſe of Bourbon, as appeared too plain 
in the late war. Utrecht is ſaid to be one of the moſt agree- 


able places, and as worthy the attention of a traveller as f 


3 che United Provinces. 


he road to Naarden is pleaſant, abounding in regular 4 


-plantations of trees; and the country is well cultivated and 


inhabited. Naarden is a boundary of the province of Hol- : : 


land, at a ſmall diſtance from the Zuyder ſea: the fortifica- 
tion is conſiderable, being partly compoſed of a broad 
double mote falled from the ſea, which has often made 


inroads upon it. In antient wars it was often ſacked, and 1 
in 1486 reduced to aſhes by fire. Here alſo the Spaniards ? 


maſſacred the inhabitants upon the occaſion of the revolt of I 


the United Provinces. In 1672 it was taken by the French, 


but ſoon retaken by the prince of Orange. 


From Naarden to Amſterdam is reckoned two German 


miles; the whole country conſiſts of paſture lands and gar- 
| 


. dens, below the ſurface of the ſea, if one may judge from 


the appearances of the bodiesof ſhips on the water. The 


' road | 
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C road on the banks of the canals is made with great coft, ſa 
that there are no leſs than ſeven tolls, at which I paid 
"Z three guilders. The avenue to Amſterdam is a cauſeway, 
on the ſides of which, near the city, are ſmall villages and 
* gardens belonging to the citizens, which ſerve to beautify 
the face of this artificial country. The gates of Amſterdam 
1 are ſhut at ſix in the evening, but there is admittance till 

ten, for a toll of one ſtiver each perſon. According to the 
ordinary computation I had travelled only forty one Ger- 
man miles and a half from Hamburg, By the way of 
Oſnabruck it is reckoned fifty two German miles, but the 
difference is rather in the computation of the miles than the 
real diſtance. 


C--H AF. IV. 


* Reflefions on the, commercial genius of the Dutch. A brief 
| deſcriptionof Amſterdam. Of the dykes in Holland. Of 
the taxes and revenues of the United Provinces compared 
with thoſe of Great Britain. 


T HE correſpondency which I had as a merchant, pro- 
&. cured me acquaintances in Amſterdam, of the want 
of which, foreigners, who are not intereſted in commer 
generally complain. Indeed of all the great cities which 
have yet ſeen, this ſeems to afford the leaſt entertainment, 
to thoſe whoſe heads and hearts are not intirely turned to 

cuniary acquiſitions : here every moment feems to be 
filled up in the purſuit of trade, with all its various and ex- 
tended connections. The people have no time to complain 
of a bad climate, bad weather, or the want of health: they 
have hardly leiſure to perform the common duties of hoſpi- 
tality and benevolence. 

The obſervation I made of the inhabitants of Amſter- 
dam, correſponds exactly with what has been often remark- 
ed, that thoſe diſorders of the mind, particularly that of 
being ſeldom contented for any length of time, which ſeem 
to be the more peculiar affliction of my own country, where 
the people are more refined in manners and ſentiments, are 
2 hardly known in this city, verifying the maxim, that the turn 
of men's minds conſtitutes their felicity, much more than 
their fortunes or external circumſtances, _. 

In alluſion to this ſubje&, Sir William Temple obſerves, 
This is a diſeaſe too refined for this country and people; 
my ; 2 | « who 
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« who are well, when they are not ill, and pleaſed when 
e they are not troubled ; are content becauſe they think 
c little of it; and ſeek their happineſs in the common eaſe 
« and commodities of life, or the increaſe of riches; not 
« amuſing themſelves with the more ſpeculative contrivance 
« of paſſion, or refinements of pleaſure.” | 

The principal houſes of buſineſs in this great metropolis 
of the Netherlands, among ſeveral others, are thoſe of 
meſſieurs Hopes, meffieurs Cliffords, and meſſieurs Muil- 
mans, with whom I had particular conneQtions, and from 
whom I received great marks of hoſpitality and politeneſs. 
Mr. Thomas Hope did me the favour of a viſit immediately 
on my arrival. This gentleman is no leſs diſtinguiſhed for the 
great {kill and induſtry, and extenſive buſineſs by which he 
has acquired a large fortune, than from his ingequouſneſs 
and abilities, which ſet him at the head of the Weſt India 
company, as the deputy of the prince of Orange. Meſſieurs 
'Cliffords, who are related to the noble family of that name 
in'England, have, by an extenſive correſpondency through 
a long ſeries of years, acquired a very conſiderable fortune; 
and for their probity and politeneſs are much reſpected by all 
who have any connexion with them. Meſſieurs Muilmans 
are well known in London, from the reſidence of two of the 
brothers, who are very eminent merchants in that city. 
Their father and brothers in Amſterdam are alſo diſtin- 
guiſhed for their wealth, and for the ſhare they have in the 
government of the United Provinces. 


This wonderful city of Amſterdam, as well as many o- 


ther towns of the Netherlands, is certainly a work of art 


ind labour, not inferior to the · greateſt monuments of hu- 1 


man induſtry in paſt ages. It is about 220 Engliſh miles 


from London: its proper name as derived from the river 
Amſtel, is Amſteldam, i. e. the dam of the Amſtel, which 
is the name generally given to it in authentic records. From 
its earlieſt beginning they reckon about 400 years; and 


270 from its being incloſed with walls. It was not till the 


ar 1570, that the Dutch began to lay the foundation of 1 
their prodigious riches and naval ſtrength. About 20 years 


before this time they were provoked by the oppreſſive mea- 
ſares of Romiſh dect, to ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, and 
adopt the doctrine of Calvin. The Spaniards exerted them- 


ſelves, upon this occaſion, upon religious, as well as poli- 
tical principles; but it was not in their power to render 
that confederacy abortive, which at length united the ſeven 

* provinces, 
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provinces, and, forming a powerful republic, gave a juſt 


occaſion to this motto; © Concordia res parvæ creſcunt.” 
About the year 1600, the love of liberty and gain occa- 
ſioned ſuch a conflux of people, that the walls of the city 
were extended; ſince that time they have had further en- 
largements, the whole now making about three leagues in 
ciicumference. Her greateſt ſtrength is in the difficulty of 
acceſs both by ſea and land; yet have not the numerous 


| ſholes, which render the entrance of the Texel ſo difficult, 


obſtructed the progreſs of her commerce. One ſtriking 
proof of œconomy is very obvious, even in the fortifica- 
tions of this city; for the baſtions, which are very nume- 
rous, have each a windmill on them. * 

The ſtreets are, for the moſt part, extremely clean; 
but except thoſe which have canals, much too narrow for 
beauty or convenience. They are rendered the leſs diſa- 
greeable, as the hired coaches are ſet on ſledges, drawn by 
one horſe, which do not greatly incommode paſlengers. 
Merchandize is alſo drawn on — Theſe are not only 
the moſt convenient vehicles for tlie inhabitants and their 
trade, but alſo calculated to preſerve their houſes, which 


being built on piles, might in a length of time, be much 


damaged in their foundations by means of a great number 
of wheel - carriages. The coaches of gentlemen are how- 
ever for the moſt part ſet on wheels; but they pay a con- 
ſiderable tax for this liberty. The principal ſtreets, or ra- 
ther quays of the canals are agreeable, particularly the Key- 
Zargraft and Heeregraft, which are planted on each ſide with 
trees; but the canals ſometimes throw up a very offenſive 
ſtench. The people are not at a loſs how to account 
for this inconveniency : ſomething is owing to nature; but 
it is apparent, that the diſcipline of che ſtate is relaxed by 
the canals not being kept ſo clean as the regulations require: 
theſe canals, in ſome parts, are of a conſiderable breadth. 
The houſes in Amſterdam are rather neat than elegant, 
or commodious : the nature of the climate renders it neceſ- 
ſary to waſh them often; but the greateſt part of the people 


carry their cleanlineſs in this 4 ſo far, as hardly to afford 


themſelves time for the neceſſary care of their perſons. 
The ſame humour prevails amongſt them, as with ſome of 
middling fortunes in England; they ſhut themſelves out of 
their own houſes, by keeping the moſt uſeful and agreeable a- 
partment for the entertainment of their friends on particular 
occaſions, that is, for vanity. | 


C 3 | The 
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The entrance of their houſes is generally by ſtairs four 
or five feet from the ground, and the age into the 
rooms, which run very deep, is floored and panneled with 
marble, which has an air of grandeur in miniature. They 
have much neat, and ſome rich furniture; but it does not 
ſeem to be the effect of a luxurious and expenſive taſte, ſo 
much as the obſervance of an antient cuſtom of neatneſs 
and elegance. At the worſt it may plead its being leſs dan- 
gerous to a ſtate, than the conſtant expence of a table, equi- 
page, or amuſement; and theſe are not countenanced in 
Amſterdam in any remarkable degree. 

This city is generally eſteemed one third as populous as 
London and Paris. They reckon within the walls, twenty- 
ſix thouſand five hundred houſes, and about two hundred 
and forty-thouſand inhabitants : the ſuburbs, though ſmall, 
mult add to this number. 
The grand rendezvous of the merchants of this metro- 

lis, as in other great trading cities, is the exchange, which 
was finiſhed in 1613. The interior part is 250 feet long, 
and 140 broad; but much inferior in architecture and em 
belliſnment to that of London. It is ſupported by forty-ſix 
pillars, which are marked with numbers; and the merchants 
take their ſtands near particular pillars, to be found the 
more eaſily. The city of Amſterdam is guarded by a mi- 
litia, as the ſafeſt and moſt proper defence of their wealth 
and liberty; theſe are all burghers, and conſequently no 
objects of jealouſy, nor do they cauſe any conſiderable ex- 


54.55, | by 
With regard to the ſeveral religions of the inhabitants; 
here is great freedom, ſo long as the prieſts avoid diſturb- 
ing the repoſe of the ſtate. The eſtabliſhed faith is that of 
Calvin, for which there are eleven churches for the Dutch, 
one for the Engliſh, two for the Germans, and two for the 
French. The Roman catholics are ſaid to have near thirty 
places of worſhip, of which ſome are chapels, and others, 
apartments in houſes fitted for that purpoſe. Beſides theſe, 
there are Lutherans and Anabaptiſts : the Jews alſo are in 
no ſmall number, and have their ſynagogues as 'in London. 
But of all theſe different religions, none but the Calviniſts 
are allowed the uſe of bells. The ſtates very cautiouſly pre- 
ſerve their ſupremacy, by /invalidating all marriages not 
made according to the rites of the eſtabliſhed church, unleſs 
"the parties firſt engage themſelves in form before the civil 
magiſtrate; and when that is done, they may perform the 
ceremonies of their reſpective religions as they think proper. 
1 | Nothing 


the loweſt ſort of the people, of _ nation, to work: from 
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Nothing adds more to the beauty of this city, as well as 
of the country in general, than the plantations of trees for 
the public uſe and pleaſure ; an inclination which ſeems to 

revail very much, and is highly worthy of imitation. In 
England things of this ſort are often done ; but more for 
private gratification, than the general delight of the people; ſo 
that the lower claſſes are the more apt to crowd to gardens, 
where they pay their money, waſte their time, and ſome- 
times debauch themſelves with exceſſes. We may obſerve 
however, to the honour of Great Britain, that within thefe 
thirty years, great improvements have been made in many 
parts of the kingdom: works of this nature for the public 
recreation d, are certainly worthy of the beſt citizens, the 
moſt zealous patriots, and greateſt prince. 

The Dutch are diſtinguiſhed for the number and”ceco- 
nomy of their uſeful charities, which ſeem to exceed thoſt 


* 


of England; not in extent; for in beneficence, the En- 


gliſh have hardly any bounds, as if they meant in good 
earneſt to cover a multitude of ſins;ꝰ but in regard to diſ- 
cipline and wholeſome ſeverity, we have not ſupported it ſb 
well as the Dutch, who make all their poor perform ſome 


uſeful labour. It does not indeed ſeem poſſible to engage 


a mere ſenſe of duty. If they are left to their choice, or 


the materials of labour withheld from them, can it be ex- 


pected they will work? But if the make and conſtitution of 
man renders labour neceſſary to his ſupport; I preſume-it 
follows, that he who can work, and will not, ſhould not 
have food given him. Charities founded on principles not 
conſiſtent with this rule, inſtead of drawing down bleſſings, 
produce calamities, as is often experience. 

With regard to their dykes, the Dutch have made vaſt 
improvements ſince the year when the worms made great 


* 2 


havock in their piles: they now line many of their ſhores / 


with very large ſtones, and have carried this work on with 


great ſucceſs. I obſerved the dyke © tothe Zuyder-Sea is 
raiſed above ſixteen feet perpendicular, and goes off upon 
an eaſy decline. The ſtones are regularly laid, and form 

| Gigsny | an 


v For inſtance, St. James's park contributes greatly to the health 


and pleaſure of the inhabitants of London. © Asthis word 


in f ſignifies a very different thing from the ſenſe in which 
it is uſed here, it may eaſily deceive thoſe who have not ſeen the 
= + ; the Dutch call it diik; which properly figni- 
£34 . 
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an excellent defence againſt the water. They bring theſe 2 
ſtones from Norway: The government pays ſeven gilders*© 7 
| a ton for any quantity that is brought ; ſo that when ma- 
il ſters have no better employment for their veſſels, they make 
a voyage to Norway for this purpoſe. The work intended to 
1 be compleated in this manner, is of ſuch extent, as ma 
i yet require the labour of eight or ten years: it will, to all 
| appearance, be not only a great ſaving, but alſo a ſecurity 
14 to the ſtate. The dykes towards the north ſea are ſaid to 
be more lofty, and not to be ſupported but with piles at 
a great expence. 

Even a (dreadful vulcano cannot render the ſituation of 
the neighbouring inhabitants ſo precarious, as that of the 
Dutch from the nature of their country. By great ſkill and 
induſtry they have indeed” gixen laws to the ocean; but it 
has, upon ſome occaſions, paſt its bounds, and exhibited a 
lively picture of that deluge, in which the whole race of 7 
mankind was once involved, a ſingle family excepted. In © 
1530 a great part of Zealand was overflown : in 1568 no 
leſs than ſeventy-two villages on the coaſts of Holland 
and Frieſland were ſwallowed up, and near twenty thou- 
ſand people periſhed. Thoſe who eſcaped on trees and ri- 
ſing grounds, after ſuffering much with hunger, were re- 
lieved by the care of the magiſtrates. The inundation of 
November 1665, drove in the ſea with violence hardly to 
be conceived : it broke down the dyke of Muydenberg, and 
laid the whole country round Naarden, and many places in 
the province of Utrecht under water. 'The dyke between 
Amſterdam and Harlem was alſo broke, and many others, 
too tedious to enumerate. Notwithſtanding theſe great 

miſchiefs, the ſtorms no ſooner ceaſed, than the induſtry 
of the inhabitants repaired, in a great meaſure, the havock 
created by them. 

The accidents which are common to a flat country in be- 
ing overflowed withwater at certain ſeaſons of the year, do 
not ſeem to be much regarded here, as provifion is made 
«againſt them by houſing their cattle. Theſe alſo render 
their meadow-lands the more fertile; and when the waters 
are frozen, which generally happens in the winter ſeaſon, 
it furniſhes them the amuſement of ſkeiting. What con- 
tributes alſo-to the ſafety of this country is, that they can 
lay it under water when they pleaſe ; yet does not this prg- 

vent. 


_ e Thirteen ſhillings. 
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vent the terrors of the people in regard to French armies, 
much leſs render it healthy or agreeable. | ha a 

The province of Holland is ſaid to pay half the tax of 
the whole ſeven, and Amſterdam half 4 of the province of 


„ 


Holland; from whence we muſt conclude, that there are 


immenſe riches in Amſterdam, or no great wealth in the 
ſeven provinces. The revenues of Amſterdam are report- 
ed to be a million ſterling; and conſequently the whole 
muſt be four millions ; which, I apprehend, greatly exceeds 
the reality, or it is meant only in time of war. Sir William 
Temple eſtimates their ordinary revenues in his time at 
twenty-one millions of guilders ; but he ſays the revenues 
of the province of Holland, including Amſterdam, were re- 
rted to be one million ſix hundred thouſand pounds, which 
brings the whole to three millions two hundred thouſand 
pounds : moſt calculators have made it three millions ; but 
as things are circumſtanced at preſent, we muſt not, I think, 
compute it above two millions of Engliſh money. 

In 1665 they raiſed 40 millions of guildersf, and of theſe, 
the province of Holland only, paid twenty-two millions; 
which is nearly correſpondent with the account they now 
give of the proportion this province bears to all the others, 
as already mentioned. — 

It may be worth the enquiry of the curious, how vaſtly 
the taxes in the United Provinces exceed thoſe of Great 


* 


Britain, in proportion to the number of inhabitants. They 


enerally calculate two millions t of people in the United 
rovinces; and two millions at the loweſt computation are 
annually paid in taxes: now as we compute eight millions of 
people, if we were to pay in proportion, -our taxes ſhould 
be eight millions; but I believe they are not ſix. The 
United Provinces are reckoned to contain only 7500 ſquare 
miles; whereas England has 49,450 ſquare miles; conſe- 
quently theſe Provinces are ſix times as populous as England. 
How induſtry flouriſhes among them is apparent, even if 
they pay but two millions; ſince conſidering the goodneſs, 
and extent of our country, and the barrenneſs of theirs, we 
may ſuppoſe ourſelves capable of paying fix times as much 
in taxes as they; whereas we pay but three times, as above- 
mentioned. 


. * Some call it three-eighths ; but I believe half is neareſt the 
truth. * 1,920,000 I. f 3,820,000 l. £ The 
Dutch ſay there are not above 80,000 inhabitants in all Zealand 
and a million in Holland ; ſo that the other five Provinces have 
920,000, 
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mentioned. The truth is, they acquire riches by the ſea in 
a double capacity, that is, by commerce and fiſhery; and 
we may conclude, from this general view, of what great 
conſequence their fiſhing is to them, of which I ſhall make 


further mention in its place. n 


* —— 
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An account of the trade of the United Provinces. A ſbort 
deſcription of the ſiadt-bouſe. Obſervations on the bank of | 


Amfterdam, compared with that of London. 
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ROM the conſideration of the revenues of theſe Pro- a 7 


vinces, the moſt familiar tranſition is to their trade; and 
here we find numerous cauſes coinciding to raiſe the com- 


little animadverſion. Sir William Temple mentions the 
ſubje& in theſe terms: Holland has not grown rich by 
« any native commodities, but by force of induſtry, by 
< improvement and manufacture of all foreign growths, 

being the general magazine of Europe, and furniſhing 


cc 
4 all parts with whatever the market wants, or invites, and 


< by their ſeamen being, as they have properly been called, 
ce the common carriers of the world.“ in 

 'The trade of this city was raiſed chiefly on the ruins of 
Antwerp, once the miſtreſs of the commercial world, till 


the fiery zeal of prieſts, and the inſolence of military au- 
thority, trampled equally upon the laws of juſtice and hu- 
manity; and, laſtly, upon commerce, the ſupport of na- 
tions. Towards the cloſe of the 16th century, the Portu- 
- gueze alſo, from being the greateſt traders to the Eaſt, their 
commerce began to decline; which gave the more room to 
this new colony of merchants, who had many of the re- 


merce of this country to ſo prodigious a height. The ori- 
ginal of this is ſo familiar to moſt perſons, as to need very 7 
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quiſites to carry trade to its higheſt pitch, though their 


minution of the commerce of the United Provinces ; for in 


country does not produce one ſingle material for building 
ſhips. | uo 4 

The ſame reaſons which I have aſſigned for the decline of 

the trade of Hamburg, may alſo be given for the preſent di- 


proportion to the flow in ſome countries, it is likely to.ebb 

in others. But to theſe reaſons we may alſo add, that the 
increaſe of riches in the united Provinces has contributed to 

a a corruption of manners among the people, and ſlackened 


the 
* 1 4 
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© the reins of that diſcipline by which they acquired their 
#1 wealth. According to Sir William Temple, the Dutch had 
Y burt little foreign trade, except that to the Indies, till 1670; 
and, in few years after this time, the ſame author obſerves, 
that they began to indulge in an expenſive way of life, 
which made their rulers think, that ſumptuary laws were 
= neceſſary. - 1 
hut to conſider things as they yet ſtand; Amſterdam is a a 
= prodigious magazine of timber, corn, wine, and many o- 
ther commodities of foreign European production. The 
inhabitants excel in dying, ſugar- baking, bleaching of linen 
and wax, manufacturing of paper and ſail-cloth, with no 
inconſiderable quantity of ſilk and wool. Their whale- 
fiſhery generally produces great riches, and their Eaſt-India 
trade is of the higheſt importance to them both in 

and Aſia: the article of ſpices only is a mine of gold, which 
they have preſerved with more care and aſſiduity, than if it 


>” TY Yn” wa 
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had been really ſuch. Here are alſo great repoſitories of 
© X7 gold and filver, precious ſtones and choice drugs, from dif- 
tferent parts of the world. . 
4 In regard to the balance of trade between Great Britain 
3 


and the United Provinces, the linens, flax, ſail-cloth, tiles, 
> juniper-berries, &c. which this nation takes of the Dutch, 
much exceed in value the lead, tin, tobacco and coals, 
which they take of the Britiſh ſubjeQs. © © 

L muſt not forget that their herring fiſhery is a ſource of 
riches, as it employs ſo great a number of hands b. Per- 


i ſons of every age and denomination delight in this ſort of 
* food: there is hardly a family in the United Provinces but 
4 conſumes a barrel. The quantities which they ſend to fo- 


reign markets and convert into money, is alſo an object of 
ſome conſequence: in whatever light we conſider this fiſhe- 
ry, it is of the greateſt value to them. One would imagine 
that the nappy ſituation of the Britiſh ſubjeQs rendered this 
trade unnece ; at leaſt I do not find that they ever did 
enjoy it in any conſiderable degree. King James I. had 


this buſineſs under conſideration, as appears by the embaſ- 
| ſador 
of | | 
1 3 *® In 1601 they had 1500 buſſes, of twenty-five to thirty tuns, 
in with a great number of ſmall veſſels. In 1618 it was repreſented 
bb to king James, that the Dutch employed 3000 ſhips and boats, 


and 15000 men in this fiſhery. Their barrels uſually weigh three 
hundred weight, — each about 1000 herrings. It is alſo 
worth obſerving, that the French, of late years, have-made a pro- 
digious progreſs in the herring-fiſhery near the Engliſh coaſt. 
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3 
ſador Carlton's letter, dated February 1618, from the 6 4 
Hague, which gives us an idea how things were circum- 8 
ſtanced at that time. As the Britiſh nation is now making 
freſh endeavours to eſtabliſh this fiſhery, I will venture to 
inſert the following ſhort extract of the letter above · men- 85 
tioned, viz. o 
« I find likewiſe in the manner of proceeding, that treating ! | 
&« by way of propoſition here, nothing can be expected but 
« their wonted dilatory and evaſive anſwers; their manner 
c being to refer ſuch propoſitions from the States General to 
t the States of Holland. The States of Holland take advice 
« of a certain council reſiding at Delft, which they call the 
4 council of Fiſhery. From them ſuch an anſwer com- 
“ monly comes, as may be expected from ſuch an oracle. 
« The way therefore (under correction) to effect your ma- 
« jeſty's intent, is to begin with the fiſhers themſelves, by 
* publiſhing againſt the time of their going out, your re: 
& ſolution at what diſtance you will permit them to fiſh, 
„ whereby they will have recourſe to their council of 4 
« fiſhery; that council to the States of Holland, and thoſe 
« of Holland to the States General, who then, in place of 
« being ſought: unto, will, for contentment of their ſub- 7 
c fe&s, ſeek unto your majeſty.” | 1 

In the time of king Charles II. we alſo find great reſent- 4 
ments of the Dutch towards the Engliſh nation; the latter 
complaining at the ſame time of their own indolence with | 
Tegard to the herring fiſhery. The learned Selden main- 
tained the argument of our excluſive right to fiſh, in a 
treatiſe intitled, Mare clauſum ; whilſt Grotius, in behalf 
of the Dutch, pleads for a Mare liberum : which of the two 
is right, is not my buſineſs at preſent to enquire. 

It was long imagined that the Britiſh nation declined all | 
attempts on this fiſhery from a particular deſire of ſhewing | 
the higheſt regard to her good friends and allies the Dutch; 
but whatever their virtues are, or our ſingular obligations 7 
to them, they muſt be ſenſible either of our folly in ſub- 
mitting, our incapacity of hindering, or our juſtice in ac- 
quieſcing. The Hollanders depend ſo much on fiſh for 
their ſupport, that it would ſeem a ſyſtem of politics grat- 
ing to humanity, to uſe the means which providence has put 
in our hands, to prevent their drawing ſuch ſupplies from 
the ſea; but we are alſo led by no leſs a motive than ſelf- 7 
preſervation, and the duty we owe to our own poor, to pro- 


vide for the means of their ſupport. Tm 
| fk | 


| 
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It is doubted by ſome, whether the erection of work- 
houſes, without finding new work for the poor, will fully 
anſwer the purpoſes of the nation; but nothing can be more 
evident than that the fiſhery, ſuppoſing it ' ſucceeds, will 


produce an increaſe in our ſhipping, an additional manufac- 


tory in nets, and in general an employment entirely new, 
and of ſuch an extent, as may in time take in a great num- 
ber of the poor of Great Britain, men, women and chil- 
dren, old and young ; for they can all perform ſome part 
or other. It ought to be preſumed that the gentlemen who 
have undertaken the care of this fiſhery, will endeavour to 
ſucprize the nation with the ſucceſs, anſwer the good in- 
tention of the legiſlature, and convince the world that con- 
ſtancy and perſeverance can do any thing except miracles. We 
ſhould likewiſe conſider, that this fiſhery, which is proper- 
ly Britiſh, ought to be employed to the advantage of Great 
Britain, if it is practicable, as I preſume-it is. It is at leaſt 
well deſerving the attention ſhewn it, and the event can be 
known only by time. There ſeems to be no contradiction 
in the nature of the thing why it ſhould not do; and if we 
determine under providence that it ſhall ſucceed, more than 
half the event is ſecured. | 
To return to what more immediately concerns the Dutch; 
paſſing over the Y I to Sardam &, I had an opportunity of 
obſerving what vaſt labour they execute by means of wind- 
mills. Here they ſaw timber at a very eaſy rate i, which 
. occaſions their building ſhips cheaper than in other parts. 
They grind woods, and other materials for dyeing, make 
gunpowder, and paper, of which here are the beſt manu- 
faQtories of any in Holland. Theſe mills are employed in 
many other uſes. This work is performed by very few 
hands, and the women are employed as well as the men; 
which gives one a ſtrong idea of that induſtry and ceconomy 
from whence the riches of the United Provinces ariſe. There 
are other ſcenes where the people are not leſs active. Ma- 
ny of theſe windmills coſt conſiderable ſums of money, the 
foundation of them being made in a very expenſive man- 
ner, as the ground is little better than a marſh. 
Of all the public buildings in Amſterdam, either for uſe 
or ornament, the town houſe ® is the moſt diſtinguiſhed : 
| the 


i Called alſo the Ye, and by ſome the Ya, about five miles 
over. *The proper name of this place is Sandam: 

1 1 obſerved a tree of eight or nine inches diameter ſawed into 
thirty-ſix boards, with great exatneſls., - u Stadt-houſe. 
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the foundations of it were laid in 1648, and in ſeven years 
the building was ſo far advanced, that the magiſtrates took 
their ſeats in it. The Latin inſcription on a black marble 
pedeſtal, the repreſentation of which conſtitutes part of the 
ſubje& of a relievo, is to this purpoſe : 

40 The United Provinces of the Low Countries, after 
© having ſupported a bloody war by ſea and land in every 
< region of the earth, againſt the three Philips, moſt pow- 
« ertul kings of Spain, for more than 80 years, and by that 
« means ſecured their e and the exerciſe of 2 re- 
« ligion, the moſt honourable burgomaſters. 


; © GERBRANT PANCRAS, 
e DE GRAAF, 
YBRANT VALKENIER, and 
« PIETER SCHAAP, 


« made the peace in their magiſtracy in 1648, their ſons 
« and relations laying the firſt ſtone of this town houſe, 
cc the 4th of November of the ſame year.” 

The dimenſions of this building are 282 feet in front, 
232 deep, and 116 high, excluſive of the cupola. It coſt 


three millions of guilders , when money was more valua - 


ble than it is now : this may be the more eaſily reconciled, 
if we conſider that no leſs than 13,000 large piles were 
driven to make a foundation for this ponderous burthen. 
Whether in this ſum they include all the Plafonds, and o- 
tings, of which here are ſome very valuable, is 
not — to our preſent purpoſe. Behind the ſeat of the 
preſiding burgomaſter is a complimental inſcription in Dutch 
verſe, wrote by C. Huygens, one of their moſt eminent 
ts, which ſeems to argue the ſenſe they had of the. ſe- 
cure eſtabliſhment of the ſtate at that time. 
To give a minute deſcription of this edifice, would re- 


quire more labour and obſervation than I had inclination or 


leiſure to beſtow on it. We may conſider it as a very grand 
and uſeful building, but not elegant nor agreeable. It con- 
tains moſt of the offices and tribunals, for the execution of 
the laws, in the ſeveral branches of the military as well as 
civil government. 

It is conſtantly remarked by foreigners, that the entrance 


of this building is very mean, and not worthy the other 


parts of the ſtruQure ; the reaſon aſſigned for this is, that in 
conſulting the ſtrength and uſefulneſs of this work, the ar- 
chitet purpoſely neglected the beauty of it. Had the doors 


been 4 
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been proportioned, they would have been more ſubje& to 
be forced, upon occaſion of thoſe tumultuous aſſemblies of 
people, which are not unfrequent in this country". The 


{ ſtadthouſe is guarded during the night by a body of the 
® burghers, who are thus charged with the care of the great 
© reſervoir of the wealth of the United Provinces. In the 


VT lower apartments of this building is the bank, in which 
IT are ſuppoſed to be depoſited immenſe treaſures :, the keys 
of them are depoſited in the hands of the four regent bur- 


gomaſters. Some report that theſe treaſures amount to 
three hundred tuns of gold; and thoſe who have faith e- 
nough to think it true, have this to ſay, that the value of ſo 
much gold is not above thirty two millions ſterling ; and 
the debt of the United Provinces is yet larger, as I ſhall 
have occaſion to mention hereafter. The real ſum here 
depoſited, is perhaps not known to any one perſon living; 
and even the computation in the groſs, except ſuch as I 
have already mentioned, is kept as an impenetrable ſecret; 
and no doubt there are many good reaſons why it ought to 
be ſo ®. 5 
The notion of credit ſupports a great part of the com- 
mercial intereſt of mankind; as it had its original founda- 


bon in reality, the buſineſs of the world is carried on b. 


means of it, perhaps as well as if that reality ſtill exiſt 
How long this faſhion will laſt, I will not preſume to fore- 
tell, probably as long as national faith. Banks are main- 
tained upon a certain principle of ſocial confidence; per- 
haps not ſo- much from any good opinion which men have 
of each other's juſtice, as from a mutual tye of intereſt, 
and to prevent that diſtreſs which might follow, ſhould the 
knot be once untyed. | 
The bank of Amſterdam differs very much from that of 
London. In the firſt all the caſh is lodged without paying 
| 5 any 
" In 1525 the anabaptiſts formed a conſpiracy, and 600 men, 
during the night, forced the town-houſe. A burgher took the 
precaution to cut the ropes of the bells, by which means he pre- 
vented the alarm from ſpreading and the rebels from ſtrengthen- 
ing their numbers ; ſo that the next day they were taken in the 


©} town-houſe, and put to death. In 1535 the fanatics raiſed ano- 
ther commotion, and ran naked into the ſtreets, men and wo- 
men, intending by dreadful cries to intimidate the inhabitants, 
and ſeize on the town. houſe; but this piece of extravagant folly 


ended only in the chaſtifement of ſeveral of the promoters of it. 
They ſay king William III. was once queſtioned on that ſub- 
ject, by one who perhaps was not diſtinguiſhed for his underſtand - 
ing. This prince anſwered, © Can you keep a ſecret ?” 
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26 Of the Trade of the Dutch, Part IJ. 
any intereſt; in the laſt, as great ſums are acknowledged 
to be lent to the government, which pays intereſt; that in- | 
tereſt is again paid to the proprietors of the ſtock. 2 

As the bank of Amſterdam receives only the beſt and pureſt 
coin or bullion ; the bank-money, as properly denominated, 
bears a premium of four or five per cent. more than the 
current money. If a man is deſirous to realize his eſtate, 
h eſells his bank money for current money, with greater 
facility than we fell bank ſtock. Here they make pay- 
ments after the manner of the bank of Venice ?, viz. by 
transfer in the books of the bank from the credit of one to 
the credit of another: theſe transfers are made by the per- 
ſonal appearance of the transferer ; by his order for which 
there are printed forms; or by virtue of his power of attor- 
ney. No coin or ſpecie whatſoever, when once delivered 
into the bank, is paid out again, unleſs in caſes of depoſites, 
where the identical gold or filver is reclaimed by him who 
delivered it in, and for that purpoſe he has a permit, re- 
newable every fix-months, otherwiſe to become invalid; in 
the laſt cafe the caſh or bullion To delivered, is blended 
with the common ſtock, and transferable only in the man- 
ner already mentioned. The accounts which are kept by 
the bank are remarkably regular and true, which is indeed 
the more eſſential as here are no bank notes; ſo that the 
merchant or other creditor, has only to confer occaſionally, 
in order to ſee that his accounts agree with thoſe of the 
bank books. Tho' this bank pays no intereſt, yet it re- 
ceives intereſt for the ſums lent to the Eaſt and Weſt In- 

dia companies; ſo that theſe companies trade, in ſome 
meaſure, for account of the ſtate. The city is thus con- 
nected with the bank, as being ſo immediately under the | 
direction of the chief burgo-maſters; ſo it is alſo bound for 
the Lombard , where monies are lent on the ſecurity of 
all kinds of merchandize at a low intereſt. | 

The large ſums of money which have been lent to the 
Dutch government, are independent of this bank; the re- 
venues of the reſpective provinces being engaged as a ſecu- 
rity for ſums, and for which they give bonds. Theſe debts 3 
have been made into a ſtock, which bearing a reaſonable 3 
tereſt, was at firſt above par; but that ſtock being taxed, 3 
or more properly the intereſt reduced, and not always paid 
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The bank of Venice is the more antient of the two, and 1 
probably ſerved as a model to this of Amſterdam. | 
4 Lembaert, as denominated by the Dutch. 
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in a punctual manner, the principal is fallen under par. 
This being conſideted as a kind of violation of national 
faith, neceſſarily ſinks the credit of the ſtate. 

Though the public intereſt in Great Britain is alſo re- 
duced, it is not felt in this manner; on the contrary, the 
principal ſtock, which is a token of great property, is late- 
ly much encreaſed in value; whilſt the Dutch are obliged to 
ſubmit, not only to the reduction of intereſt, but alſo to 
the diminution of the value of the principal. | 

With regard to the government of Amſterdam, the ſub- 
je& has been exhauſted by other writers. I will only take 
notice that there are twelve burgomaſters who change by 
rotation, and of theſe, four are regents annually, one of 
the former year always remaining. Proper officers are ap- 
pointed to attend theſe burgomaſters, who are in moſt re- 
ſpects of very great weight, as the chief directors in this 

pular government. As the ſenate has the legiſlative, the 
— have, for the moſt part, the executive pow- 
er; and their influence is neceſſarily the cauſe of their be- 
ing held in the higheſt veneration. The original frame of 
this government ſeems to have been founded in the incli- 
nations of the common people, and their rulers elected by 
their ſuffrage; but as liberty in low minds is naturally apt 
to breed licentiouſneſs, and conſequently to deſtroy itſelf ; 
it was, in proceſs of time, found neceſſary to confine thoſe 
elections to particular bodies; that is in fact for the ma- 
giſtrates to chooſe themſelves: this alſo has produced its 
evils, and occaſioned jealouſies and tumults, to which we 
may add, inſtability, and conſequently the inſecurity of the 
ſtate. | 
Before I take my leave of Amſterdam, I muſt obſerve ta 
the honour of the Dutch, that as they acknowledge them- 
ſelves to be a colony of merchants; and that civil govern- 
ment is eſſential to trade; they do not think the civil of- 
hces contemptible; nor do perſons of high rank, from in- 
dolence, or falſe delicacy, decline theſe offices, and leave 
them to the inferior inhabitants. It might be wiſhed that 
London, whoſe chief glory is her trade, paid the ſame re- 
gard to the offices of civil economy : it is true, ſome of 
the moſt conſiderable citizens have lately taken the virtuous 
reſolution of ſerving the community in this eſſential point ; 
and it may be hoped that others 22 their example. 


einn CHAP. 


48 - Compariſon of the Britiſh 
CHAP. VI 


C:mpariſen of the debt of the United Provinces with that of 

SGreat-Britain. The ſituation of Britiſh ſubjes in regard 
fo their debt. The reduction of national intereſt. Moral 
refleftions on the motives to economy. | 


ROM the conſideration of the enormous debt of the 
United Provinces, and the preſent condition of the 
Dutch, the tranſition is natural to that of my own country. 
The circumſtances of Great-Britain are incomparably bet- 
ter than thoſe of the United Provinces; the immoveable 
eſtate of the latter is not computed one fortieth part ſo good 
as ours, though their debt, at the loweſt computation, is 
ſaid to be half as great, and before the late war was near 
ual . It is remarkable that, in order to ſave their mo- 
ney, the Dutch plead poverty, and report their debt to be 
rather greater, than ſome apprehend it really to be. How- 
ever, I think it will appear to the inquiſitive world, that 
in regard to venality, and the want of public love, the peo- 
le of the United Provinces exceed thoſe of Great Britain. 
hether I am partial to my own country, and that the teſt 
of this opinion will depend on which nation falls firſt, ve 
mult leave to futurity. 1 
The dangerous power exerciſed amongſt the Dutch, was 
demonſtrated by the conduct of their rulers in the late war, 
and again by the occaſional tumults of the common people: 
it is ſtill a dangerous exerciſe of power, whether a mob or 
a magiſtrate governs without law? But in any caſe, that 
ſtate would hardly ſubmit to a ſpunge without a civil com- 
motion: an attempt to wipe off their debt would probably ix 
involve them in a greater diſtreſs, than the heavy contribu- | 
tions of the opulent, which are neceſſary for the relief of 
it. 

At the cloſe of king William's war the province of Hol- | 
land was engaged only for 60 millions of guilders b. It was in 
this reign that Great-Britam began to contract debts. I know X 
not if it is worth the pains to examine, how we came to be 
ſo deep in debt, unleſs that enquiry can diminiſh it: per- 
haps the rapid progreſs of this neceſſary evil is owing to the 
ambition of the houſe of Bourbon, which has been the oc- 

caſion 


Four hundred millions of florins, or near forty millions ſter- 
ling. d 6,000,000 1, Fe 
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caſion of expenſive wars. We know that the ambition of that 
very houſe has involved France in the ſame difficulty, perhaps 
in no leſs a degree; whilſt property in an arbitrary govern- 
ment cannot be ſo ſecure as it is in a free ſtate: conſequent- 
ly the people of France are fo far in a worſe condition, in 
reſpe& to the debt of their government, than the Britiſh 
ſubjects. But may we impute this accident with regard 
to ourſelves, to the facility with which neceſſities or ex- 
pences are created, when men know where there is a fund 
to ſupply them; or to a corruption of manners, and the 
profuſe luxuries, which are become faſhionable? Be this as 
it may, it muſt be obvious to every diſpaſſionate enquirer, 
that the encreaſe of property by trade, is a concomitant 
cauſe of the encreaſe of the national debt in Great-Bri- 


tain. 

We find political writers differ very much in their ſenti- 
ments ; and, from the compariſon of the paſt and preſent 
times, draw very different concluſions : this muſt neceſſa- 
rily happen, whenever we compare things, which are not 
the proper object of compariſon. It is very plain, that, be- 


- | fore the revolution, the Britiſh nation was not incumbered 
5 with a debt: it is now deeply immerged, and engaged to 
t pay a very large ſum annually in intereſt; and yet, I hope, 
eino one will doubt, that Great Britain is at leaſt as rich and 


powerful a nation now as it was then. The ceconomy of 
the ſtate and of the people muſt conſequently have taken a 
very different turn. Our wars have been more expenſive, 


N becauſe honeſty and national love have been leſs in faſhion *. 
or Perhaps, with more œconomy, we might have ſaved a con- 
at ſiderable quantity of coin and bullion, which have been 
1. Tg ſent out of the nation: but all this time it ought to be re- 
ly WR membered, that ſuch coin and bullion is but a ſmall part of 
u- our riches. I know not what computation is made of the ex- 
4 © To what other cauſe can we impute our wars being more ex- 
| penſive now than they were formerly? The value of things is not 
o increaſed beyond the proportion of the increaſe of riches. As we 
op are now better able to pay a tax of fix millions, than formerly of 
OW "8 three or four; if that which coſt only three or four, is now worth 
be fix, there is no greater occaſion to make war more expenſive, in 
er- proportion to our revenues, now, than there was then: unleſs 
the we come back to the ſame argument, that the formidable efforts 


of France have put us under a neceſſity of preparing greater 
fleets and armies than formerly. It would be very Aa. 
could prove from thence, that the public is treated at preſent with 


as great reſpect as ever it was. bens 
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port of it on the account of war; but I queſtion if the whole 
value of the coin and bullion now in the nation amounts to 
four per cent. on our national ſtock, 8 
Wars, though they are the chaſtiſements of heaven, are 
alſo great incentives to induſtry, and create a more diffuſive 
circulation of money. The ſame induſtry and circulation, 
are among others, great-cauſes of the accumulation of our 
national debt; and this debt has alſo created a more exten- 
ſive accumulation of property *: theſe ſeem to have ated 
- reciprocally on each other; whilſt the nation, as I juſt ob- 
ſerved, has certainly acquired a great encreaſe in riches by 
the general balance of her trade. 8 
Hence it ariſes that ſo much money is brought to market 
to be diſpoſed of to the government upon very eaſy terms. 
Nothing can be plainer than this, that if we were to loſe up- 


on the general balance of our commerce, money would riſe 


in value in proportion to ſuch loſs. But all things have theit 
bounds: the very encreaſe of private property would render 


the condition of the nation the more calamitous, ſhould the 


legiſlature, which may be conſidered as the great merchant 
of the ſtate, enter into ſuch deep engagements as to become 
bankrupt : for if the government lives upon the principal, 
without fixing certain bounds, it will not ſignify that the 
people live on the intereſt, ſince their mutual preſervation 
is inſeparably connected. | | 

From this general poſition it may be deduced, that al- 
though the public debt has been the cauſe of public taxes, 
yet it is owing alſo to the ſame cauſe, that thouſands have 
lived upon the intereſt of their money, when they muſt 
have otherwiſe encroached upon the principal ; and, im- 
poveriſhing themſelves, have done more injury to the ſtate, 
than it now ſuffers by the public debt; becauſe the ſtate 
has ſo enlarged a credit beyond any private perſon. 

According to the preſent circumſtances of 


it. Thirty or forty millions may be always convenient; 
and, if the ſtate ſhould require ſo much in time of war, even 


fifty or ſixty millions may be ſupportable without danger 4 
to the conſtitution. There is a certain proportion of taxes, yy 
beyond which the inhabitants will not, or cannot pay, with- 


a ky : Or | = out if 
2 E. g. If the government buys of me 1000 I. what 1 ſhould | 


not otherwiſe have ſold for above 7 or 800, the national debt is 
increaſed, but ſo is my property alſo,” _- 
4109 50 * 


things, a pub- | 
lic debt is undoubtedly a benefit; but ours is too large: 
the great point is to obſerve the due meaſure and degree of 
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| 4 out danger to their liberty. If our debt ſhould ever exceed 


a ſum, for which the government cannot pay a proper in- 
tereſt, without exacting heavier taxes, than ſuch as we are 
ſuppoſing to be conſiſtent ; though liberty may not be en- 
dangered to the preſent generation, yet we mult entail ſuch 
an incumbrance on poſterity, as will hardly conſiſt with 
their freedom. *Þs 122 30am 
The Britiſh nation is now ſaid to owe eighty millions: in 
caſe of a war this may be enlarged to an hundred, or an 
hundred and twenty millions ; the intereſt of which, tho? 
at three and half per cent. is four millions two hundred 
thouſand pounds. So vaſt a principal ſum would neceſſarily 
alarm the creditors on every occaſion of the leaſt danger. 
In proportion as that alarm encreaſed, publie love among 
the people would be changed into a timorous ſelf- love, and 
a looking out each for himſelf; and the ſtate might thus be 
reduced to bankruptcy... 1 18401 
The preſent reduction of intereſt to a ſtandard of three 
and half per cent. ſeems to have all the marks of a judicious 
and equitable policy; but if we were to go much lower, 
the queſtion js, if the ſtate would not ſuffer more by the 
diſtreſs of individuals, than benefit by a ſaving in this man- 
ner? Suppoſing a further reduction ſhould no ways injure. 
the national credit, yet it would fall too hard upon thoſe 
who have no other poſſible dependence than that of na- 
tional intereſt ; conſequently expedients of a more general 
nature ſeem eligible. Annuities on lives, for inſtance, have 
been recommended; theſe appear better for the ſtate than 
the people; and yet numbers would accept of annuities e. 
If the nation has patience to wait for twenty years, we 
may perhaps ſee thirty or forty millions of this debt paid 
off, in the method already eſtabliſhed ; perhaps we ſhall be 
able to ſupport ourſelves with honour and ſafety in ſo long 
a peace, or the accumulated ſtrength of our . neighbours 
may not, at the expiration of that time, render it neceſſar 
to ſwell the debt as great as it was before, and entail this 
incumbrance on poſterity, 20 5 


It may be doubted which of the two is the greater evil, to 
ſuffer the diminution of intereſt during life, or the loſs of the 
principal after death. Where there are no families in the caſe, 
the latter ſeems the moſt eligible, otherwiſe it would certainly be 


a less evil to ſuffer a reduction of our revenues without afteting 


the principal, than for a man's children to be plunged into po- 
a hn 


f 
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Of the two evils however, the more ſpeedy diminution 


of the debt appears the moſt eligible, ſuppoſing that it 


would tend moſt to the ſecurity of this vaſt property. It | 


is not a ſufficient conſolation to thoſe who extend their 
views beyond the preſent hour, nor yet conſiſtent with the 
dignity of the nation to ſay, that ſo long as the govern. 
« ment exiſts, the public ſecurity of the funds will be ſup- 
« ported.” As a commercial nation, we ought to calcu- 
late better, than to run a riſk greatly exceeding all the ad- 
vantages we can poſſibly propoſe. This is putting the my 
upon a dangerous and fallacious iſſue ; for it ſeems muc 
leſs difficult to imagine a continuance of the independency 
of the nation, through the viciſſitudes to which it is ſub- 
je; than of the ſupport of the public credit, through the 
neceſſities to which the government may be reduced; eſpe- 
cially if we ſhould be ſoon involved in another formidable 
war, that may ſhake the foundations of this conſtitution. 


Though Great Britain has juſt grounds to complain of 


her vices and immoralities, there ſeems to be religion and 
virtue enough left in the iſland; to create a ſubmiſſion to 
the diſpenſations of providence, even in a caſe ſo ſhocking, 
as that of plunging eighteen or twenty thouſand people, 
with ten times as many more who are their dependents, 
and the meaneſt of them above the labouring part of the 
people, at one ſtroke into the loweſt poverty. But the evil 
would be extended to very remote conſequences, whilſt the 
national ſtock would not be in the leaf. increaſed; unleſs 
we ſuppoſe foreigners who have their money in our hands, 
muſt alſo ſubmit to ſee us turn bankrupts, and at the ſame 
time hold ſuch a rich landed eſtate as ours, unengaged for 
any future payment. What politicians are theſe who ſup- 
poſe this nation ſo corrupt as to run ſuch a riſk without any 
general benefit? The'property of the merchants is in a 
great meafure conneQed with the public credit : if that cre- 
dit ſhould fail, what an immenſe circulation would ceaſe ! 
what a wound would our commerce receive, in conſequence 
of he 18 of that imaginary wealth which is now as good 
as rea | | 

It is true, we have àn example in France of no antient 
date, of a large national debt being paid with a ſpunge : 
but France was, and ſtill is, under arbitrary power; the 
honour of individuals 1s conſequently at a much lower ebb 
than among us: and what could we expect for. ſo national 
2 crime as this, but the tenfold curſe of deſpotic rule? 
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No man of common modeſty, or common ſenſe, will 
pretend to ſay that a nation, computed upon a fair calcula- 
tion to be worth from 600 to 800 millions, cannot pay off 
half a debt of 80 millions. The poſſibility is apparent; 
the great point is, to levy ſuch an equal tax as ſhall not diſ- 
treſs the poor, nor leave the rich any juſt cauſe of com- 
plaint. Whatever is done, ought to be calculated for the 
main end in view, which is the preſervation of liberty, in 


the manner moſt practicable and agreeable to the genius 


of the people. The debt was contracted to ſupply the exi- 
gencies of the ſtate, and to protect the whole body of the 
nation; the whole body of the nation then are obliged to 


repay it; and if the ſtate requires it, not by taxes on the 


common people, but according to the proportions of the 
actual poſſeſſions of every individual *, in ſuch a manner as 
ſhould not appear in the leaſt degree deſtructive of liberty. 
Thoſe who urge that great part of this ſum has been de- 
voured in bribes, unjuſt accounts, and a whole liſt of crying 
enormities under paſt adminiſtrations, ſay very little to the 
purpoſe; for if this is not true, the argument amounts to no- 
thing more than a calumnious report; and if itis true, though 
we muſt own they are injuries committed againſt the whole 
community, yet they are injuries of ſuch, a nature, that 
the whole community are anſwerable for them to them- 
ſelves, and muſt for their own ſakes make good the conſe- 
ences of them. | 4b L 
Men who think ſoberly on this ſubject, will hardly con- 
ceive that a Britiſh government has ever entertained ſo im- 
pious a thought, as to mean to annul this debt; or that 
any party ſecretly wiſh for it; conſequently all political 
predictions on this principle ought to be treated as diſho- 
nourable reveries, and melancholy deluſions. We ought 
rather to ſuppoſe, that the landed: as well as monied in- 
tereſt of the nation, mean to pay off this debt in ſuch a ne- 
ceſſary proportion, as will ſtrengthen our credit, already ſo 
jury ſuperior to that of any other nation. 
hat Great Britain is immeaſely rich, is indubitable. A 
land tax of one ſhilling produces half a million to the crown; 
and if the aſſeſſment was juſt and equal, and the charge of 
collecting reduced, it would then amount to a whole mil- 
lion: it follows, that the annual revenues of the proprietors 


of land only, are 20 millions; conſequently at the mode- 


Even one per cent. per annum on real property, excluſive of 
other taxes, would, in fix or eight years, produce a vaſt treaſure. 
WEELS 2 4 rate 
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rate computation of 20 years purchaſe, the value is 400 
millions; may not the annual induſtry of this nation be 

deemed equal to the produce of above half as much more; 

not to mention the plate, jewels, money, mines and 

houſes 8? + $4295 7. 

On the other hand, if the proprietors in good earneſt 

felt the evil at their doors, and that they are the real deb- 
tors, and ſuhject to be arreſted by each other: if they were 
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in danger of ſequeſtration by civil war, or in conſequence 


of foreign invaſion, how greatly would this valuation ſink! 


I am not verſed in political arithmetic, but I will ſuppoſe 


the value in queſtion to be only 600 millions in the whole; 
would not a gradual diminution, or rather change of pro- 
perty of five or ſix in the hundred of this national ſtock, in 
the ſpace of eight or ten years, and J hope there is no dan- 
ger of being involved in a war ſooner, be a leſs evil than 


to continue ſo. deeply in debt as we now are? Would not 


this method enrich the proprietors of the ninety- four parts? 


By this means all taxes on every branch of trade, and on 4 | 3 


every article of conſumption,” would be diminiſhed in ſo 


great a degree, that theſe ninety four parts would be then 
more valuable than the hundred are now b. If this can be 
demonſtrated, we ſeem to be in the circumſtances of that 
miſer who offered a ſhilling to be bled ; but the ſurgeon de- 
- manding half a crown, before the conteſt was decided, the 

man died. This may be our caſe, for we are ſubject to a 
political as well as a natural deat t 
Something of this ſort would certainly be brought into 
execution, if every proprietor would fay to his own-heart, 
Lam flattering myſelf into a belief that I owe nothing, 


„ uhen Ixreally owe a tenth part of my eſtate; which if 1 


do not offer to pay off in part, though the government 
- © ſhould not compel me to it, the danger my children are 
4 expoſed to of loſing the whole; is greater than the incon- 


venience of paying my ſhare at this time. Can I anſwer 
it to my conſcience to leave the poor to pay my debt 


from their daily labour? Is it poſſible they can pay it 
whilſt the taxes do little more than anſwer the intereſt of 
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-- Some profeſſed calculators make the revenues for the ſupport 1 
of the people and the government forty three millions, which 


correſponds with the ſuppoſition I have made above. 
The vaſt expence this government is at in collecting taxes 
would revert into the national treaſuries, as well as the labour of 
collectors, who muſt find a different employment. 
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« this debt, and the current annual expence of the govern- 

« ment in time of peace? \ 
The reader may laugh at the expreſſion my debt, till he 

conſiders that the term my country in this land of liberty is 


adopted as proper; the firſt indeed means a deprivation of a 


good, as the laſt implies the poſſeſſion of one. The debt 
of the public is certainly the debt of a number of individuals; 
but becauſe every one conſiders the ſum in the groſs, and 
thinks but with repugnance on his proportion of it, the 
mind being loſt on the one fide in the greatneſs of the idea, 
and diſtreſſed on the other by the painfulneſs of it, turns io 
ſome other object. | 

Are we not bound, in proportion to the degree of power 
and fortune we poſſeſs, to act as if this debt was our own, 
in the common ſenſe of the word? If every member of the 
body politic thus conſidered himſelf, he could not with 
common honeſty avoid being anxious to clear himſelf of his 
ſhare, in a neceſſary proportion, as already obſerved ; and 


to exert his utmoſt abilities that others ſhould perform their 


duty in like manner, and make ſelt-love and ſocial the ſame 
comman principle. if) 
Though the riches of ſome, or the poverty of others, 


may make them repugnant to the receipt of any part of 


their principal money; and though it may be imagined that 
national funds Which pay intereſt are national benefits; yet 
it ſeems to be a glaring abſurdity, that we had better re- 
main ſo deep in debt, than diſcharge any part of it; unleſs 


we had at the ſame time a ſinking fund annually accumu- 


lating, and devoted to the ſupport of a war, or any impor- 
tant call of the nation. Such à fund can hardly be ſup- 

ſed, for then the government would pay a large intereſt 
for a ſum laying dead, out of pure love to ſuch people who 
might be ignorant how to employ their. money in any o- 
ther way. It is, I preſume, moſt natural to imagine, that 


the leſs we owe, the higher intereſt the public can afford to 
give upon an emergency: for that emergency we ought to 
be ready; we know it will come: if we judge from the ex- 


perience of paſt ages, it is, humanly ſpeaking, as certain as 
death, though we know not the time of either. Money is 
plenty now, but experience does not warrant its being ſo in 


lime of war; on the contrary, an unprofitable peace; is 


ſometimes ſubmitted to, merely for want of money, tho? 
we are at the ſame time fo rich a nation; which proves 
how the want of public love may ſubvert a monarchy. The 
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raiſe v, and 1 whilſt money, as well as good ſol. 


a ſecure and laſting peace. 


better ſupport of our naval ſtrengt 


What but the conſideration of this debt could have ſo 
long induced a nation famed through the world for huma- 


nity; to raiſe a tax on the miſerable poor, for the liberty of 


deſtroying themſelves with liquid fire, whilſt it became a 
provocation to them to deſtroy others alſo, and endanger i 


the very foundations of ſociety ? 


From hence it muſt appear of how great importance it is 
to diminiſn a national debt, when we ſee ſo ſtriking an in- 
ſtance of the neceſſities of a government ariſing from that 
debt. No one will pretend to ſay that a miniſter, who is a 
man of ſenſe and humanity, could be either ignorant or care: 


leſs in this reſpect. Is it however poſſible that a miniſtry 
ſhould ſee the people indifferent with relation to the public, 


and without any ſcruple enriching themſelves beyond due 
meaſure out of the public — without being alarmed ? 


A miniſtry leſs moderate and diſintereſted than the preſent, 
might be almoſt tempted to conſider the goverament and the 
people in a diſtinct view: for what is more according to the 
corruption of the human heart than this, that when a people 
do not obſerve their duty with regard to the government, 


the government ſhould have the Jeſs tenderneſs for the 
-people? .Is not this conſideration ſufficient to rouze a nation 


to aſenſe of virtue ? . 
There are without doubt many political points of univerſal 


concernment to a nation, and yet not eaſy to be underſtood, i 


It is the buſineſs only of a few to know all the ſecret ſprings 


' which: move a government; hence we may juſtly: entertain 


a jealouſy of our private apprehenſions. Some points how- 
ever will be canvaſſed, whether they are underſtood or not: 
every body can talk, though ſome may not clearly under- 
ſtand their own meaning. | 


wards our relief, By the particular countenance ſhown. by 
; the 


n The country is maintained by ſome, but that can be only in 
time of peace and ſafety, and at beſt proves only that the people 
know not how to employ all their money. 


Perhaps it may be alſo found, that this debt, as is gene- 
rally experienced among private men, wounds the ceco. | 
nomy of the ſtate; if it does not prevent ſuch a number of 
ſhips of war being conſtantly employed, as might tend to te 


We ovght to thank heaven for what is already: done to- 4 
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l- 3 WT the miniſtry, and the generous efforts of the Patriot Citi- 
or 


zen, the intereſt of the national debt is reduced. There 
were ſome ſtruggles in obtaining this neceſſary, great, 
e- and valuable point. That patriot citizen will not, I fear, 
olive to ſee his ſcheme carried into execution in all its 
of part. The reduction of intereſt ſeems to be in effect 
a ſumptuary law, which ought to extend to all ranks 
and orders. 
l preſume that men even in the greateſt offices, profeſs 
to be no more than ſervants of the people; the foundation 
of a free government ſuppoſes the firſt regard due to them: 
conſequently if the neceſſities of the people, for the ſupport 
of the ſtate, require their living lower in their rank ; thoſe 
whom they enable to live in ſplendor, according to the na- 
ture of their reſpective offices in the ſtate, ought in all rea- 
ſon to contribute in proportion; for this plain reaſon, that 
inſtead of weakening their own dignity, and by this means 
hurting the community, they will probably, do it the great- 
eſt ſervice, and anſwer the wiſe ends for which the people 
have agreed to ſupport them in that ſplendor. 
A liberal allowance is perhaps at all times neceſſary to the 
principal-offices in a great ſtate; and if ſome prodigality is 
countenanced when that ſtate is in a flouriſhing condition, 
what might injury can it receive ? But can a ſtate be ſaid to 
flouriſh in the ſenſe of the preſent argument, when it is in- 
volved in a heavy debt? To make no diſtinction ſeems to 
argue as groſs an impropriety as the conduct of that private 
man who, when his eſtate is without incumbrance, lives up 
to the height of it, and when it becomes deeply mortgaged, 
ſtill makes the ſame expence, He may perhaps have the ad- 
dreſs to ſupport himſelf for a conſiderable time; but if 
winds blow down his barns, or mortality rage among his 
cattle, what will become of his eſtate ? Ys are ſubject 
to calamities as well as private men; and the exerciſe of 
human wiſdom is as neceſſary in public as private affairs. 
Upon the occaſion of the late reduction of national inte- 
reſt, neighbouring nations began to gaze with wonder as 
if the golden age was reſtored to this iſland, and that this 
reduction of national intereſt would be followed by that of 
national penſions, and of the great ſalaries annexed to ſome 
| offices, 


The French miniſters, I am told, declared without reſerve, 
that they thought the thing impracticable. | 
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„ myſelf enjoyed all the com d 
+ happieſt government in the world, under one of the beſt 
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offices, ſo as to bear a proportion to the ſavings upon the ar- 


ticle of intereſt, and thus enable the government to make 
great adyances in the payment of the national debt. In this 


their opinion has out- run our virtue; but much may be ex. 


pected from the equal ſpirit that prevails in the legiſlature, 
It is true, ſpeculative and active virtue differ extremely. 
There are always more philoſophers in theory than in prac- 
ticez yet it ought to be preſumed that thoſe who think juſt- 
ly, will endeavour to act conſiſtently. 

Every man of great rank and office in this nation muſt 
either believe that our debt is really an obje& of no danger, 


and that we are conjuring up a ſpirit for the pleaſure of be- 
ing frightened ; or he mult be of a contrary opinion; if the 
laſt, ſuppoſing he withes the happineſs of his country, which 
ought to be preſumed, will he not in his ſerious hours reaſon 


thus with his own heart? ©. I ſee my country involved in a 


tc heavy. debt which injures her foreign influence and her | 


« domeſtic ſecurity, It is true our affairs are mending; the 


ic intereſt of money is lowered, but can this produce ſo 
© ſpeedy a reduction of the national debt as our welfare re- 
4 quires? Is it in my power to do any real ſervice to my 
te country? Is it not my duty to contribute to her wants? 
« The circumſtances of the times are ſuch, that I am not 
& called upon for any reduction of the ſalary which I receive 
& of the public, and perhaps my example will not make any 
s impreſſion; but if the thing is right and proper to me, it 
« js ſo to all perſons under the ſame circumſtances as I am; 
* nor will it be leſs right, though it ſhould be deemed an 
«-affetation of popularity, an enthuſiaſm in politics, or a 
*-rank. hypocriſy. Some body muſt begin: it may not be 


% cohvenient for the miniſter: I confeſs it appears to me 
4 juſt and conſiſtent ; and my conſcience dictates it to me; 


I can live with mpſt honour on a ſmaller income; for 


ec inſtead of pampering my dependents in a luxurious ſu- 


« perfluity, I may become an inſtrument of providence to 
«: ſave eight or nine millions of people, who are all dear 
* to me, from the miſeries of civil war, or the deſpotie 
« tyranny of ſome bold invader: but it is certain I ſhall 
* perform an act of juſtice to my country. I ſhall do a 


4 charity which I hope will be acceptable in the ſight of 1 
% God. I ſhall expreſs my gratitude to the public, as that 


4 common benefactor by which my anceſtors have been 
« ſupported through ſo many ages 3 and by. which I have 
orts and. delights of the 
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49 
« of kings. Perhaps in the chain of effects, and the courſe 
« of a wiſe and good providence, this ſingle action might 
« alſo be a means of preſerving the welfare of a great part 


© « of Europe; for if the antient virtue of this iſland is re- 
„ ſtored to it; the native valour of my countrymen may 


3 e eſtabliſh them as the arbiters of European liberty, or at 


WE << [eaſt ſecure our own on the moſt permanent baſis.” 


Were ſuch viſionary ſpeculations brought into action, 
which is at leaſt poſſible ; would a miniſter deny his acqui- 
eſcence to ſuch a conduct, and think ſuch a man a lunatic 
or rejoice to ſee an inſtance of diſintereſted and generous 
regard to the community ? Would he be ſorry to find him- 
ſelf in a fair way of being relieved from thoſe perplexities 
in which miniſters in Great Britain have been generally in- 
volved ? Would he lament to fee a large ſaving to the na- 
tion, inſtead of that anxiety which attends a want of money 
for the purpoſes of government ? | 


If ſuch a conduct were the iſſue of a ſolid judgment and 


well-regulated affections; and if the neceflities of the na- 
tion do require ſuch a conduct; it may be aſked why is 
not this, or ſomething equal to it, brought into execution, 
by the miniſter, who has the power ? Is not this begging the, 
queſtion ? Would a miniſter in Great Britain have any 
power at all, was he to attempt making the people virtuous 
in deſpite of themſelves ? It is impoſſible that he can be ig- 
norant of the inclination of the people; and if they have 
not virtue enough to ſave the nation, that is, themſelves, 
whenever the matter is brought to this iſſue, what poweron 
earth can ſave them ? 4.48 


By operating with their bad affections, a miniſter might 


bring the people to a ſpeedier ruin; or by à judicious oppoſi- 


tion of them, ward off the blow for a time; but can he fu 

port the people againſt their wills? Let us conſider the thing 
in another light: if thoſe who enjoy places arid penſions, 
and may, in ſome meaſure, have the power of acting in 
this reſpect as they pleaſe, have too much wit, or too little 
virtue, to renounce any part of the profits ariſing from ſuch 
places and penſions, from a conſideration that the ſtate is in 


need; it will not follow that the landed and commercial in- 
tereſt, which is incomparably the moſt wealthy, may not 


contribute as largely as the ſtate requires. Such an unbiaſſed 
diſintereſtedneſs would never be their ruin. The more vir- 
tue there is in the nation, the longer it will ſtand : therefore 
if the place or penſion-man does not ſhew the nobility, or 
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the country gentlemen an example of patriotiſm ; if theſe 
begin, the effect will be near the ſame. | 


In ſhort, if the ruling paſſion of perſons in any ſtate, is } 


the preſervation of their country, they will rather conſider 
the end, than the means. They will ſubſcribe to any me- 
thod not in itſelf inconſiſtent, rather than ſpend their time 
in a fruitleſs debate. I ſuppoſe we are ſtill a free and a wiſe 
nation ; whatever method then the legiſlature may appoint, 


the virtuous will unite in warding off every calamity to which 


the nation is expoſed. | 


A reſolution of the legiſlature to pay off a large propor- I 8 
tion of the debt by taxes, unprecedented in theſe latter 
times, would appear to many as an invaſion of liberty, and 


a greater evil than to ſuffer the debt to be paid in more mo- 
derate proportions. On the other hand, ſome apprehend it 


to be more inconſiſtent with liberty, that we ſhould owe ſo 3 


heavy a national debt; and think it ought to be reduced b 
extraordinary taxes. If men of fortune are of this | 
opinion, and have virtue enough to act up to their principles, 
we ſhall ſoon owe a leſs exorbitant ſum. If they are not 
of that opinion, or have not virtue to act up to their prin- 
ciples, with what countenance can they complain ? 
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A deſcription of Haerlem. Reflexions on retirement in advanced 
age. Of Leyden and the Hague. A brief account of the 
houſe of Orange. | : 


O N the 16th of October I took my leave of Amſterdam, 
\_/7 where it was my fortune to be at a ſeaſon that was rude 
and diſagreeable. Were the people in that city ſo diſpoſed 
to kill themſelves in an ill humour as they are in another 
great trading metropolis. I ſhould think it at leaſt as proper 
a place for this purpoſe, eſpecially in the preſent month. 
When the froſt comes on, they are more braced and active, 
and at all times too buſy to fall into this atrocious practice. 
I embarked at the Haerlem gate, taking the roof of the 
treckſcoot : theſe ſtage-boats are extremely commodious, as 
they ſet out at ſtated hours, and perform their paſſage at a 
certain time almoſt to a minute; but the common part of 
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= ap. VII. the Houſe of Orange. 3 
e I Inne boat is often reckoned inſupportable, from the cuſtom of 
moaking tobacco, ſo highly offenſive to ſome perſons. 

1s 1 The Haerlem canal is bounded by meadow-lands, well 
r Vs yvered with horned cattle; but there are not many houſes 
bear the banks. In two hours and a half we reached Haer- 
em. This is a town of very great note, and not leſs diſtin- 
FF uiſhed for its cleanneſs. It is remarkable for bleaching, 
lo for the manutaQtory of linen, and ſeveral other mate- 
Trial articles. Here was a conſiderable garriſon of ſoldiers : 
the fortification, in ſome parts, is only a lofty brick wall. 
r his place is ſaid to have flouriſhed ſo early as the year 1155. 
In 1292 a revolution happened, in which great part of it 
was burat : a circumſtance of the like nature happened by 
accident in 1347. In 1573 it was taken by the Spaniards, 
X who treated the inhabitants with great cruelty; 1700 men, 
the remains of the garriſon, were either hanged, or put to 
the ſword, for defending themſelves eight months. Here 
are twelve churches, of which four only are of the eſta- 
RT bliſhed religion. Haerlem lays claim to the invention of 
printing, which they attribute to Lawrence Coſter, who was 
born here about the beginning of the 15th century. A little 
to the ſouth of this city is the Haerlem-Meer, which is a 
large lake, but as it abounds in ſhallows, and is too much 
expoſed to the wind, the canal is much preferable for the 
commerce with Amſterdam. 

Alfter a ſhort ſtay I embarked for Leyden : the land be- 
hind Haerlem is hilly and ſandy, and the banks of the 
Leyden canal are higher than thoſe of Haerlem. Here 
they cover their cows with body-cloaths, aſſigning this as a 
reaſon, that by keeping their backs warm, they give milk 
the more abundantly. There are ſeveral country houſes and 
plantations of trees, and agreeable walks. About three 
miles from Haerlem is Hartcamp, the country-ſeat of old 
Mr. Clifford; this gentleman is poſſeſſed of a conſiderable 
fortune, and having a taſte for gardening, he paſſes his 
time moſtly in the country. 

The acquiſition of riches being, for the moſt part, the 
ſupreme obje & of a Dutchman's attention; ſeldom any of 
them leaves the world till the world leaves them, however 
ZZ indulgent providence may have been to them, with regard 
to the means of a comfortable and honourable retirement. 
It is no uncommon thing in all countries to graſp at the ob- 
jeQs of avarice and ambition even under the circumſtances 
of age and ſickneſs; and though ſuch men ſee themſelves, 
if they ſee at all, ſuſpended by a hair between the viſible 
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62 A ſhort Account of Part I, 
and inviſible world, yet will they continue to be led by the 
deluſions of the mind. It is true, there is nothing in which 
we are oftener miſtaken, than in our apprehenſions of the 
pleaſures of retirement, after a life devoted to buſineſs 
Men of contemplative minds are apt to think of this too 
early, and perſons of a contrary turn never imagine it is 
late enough. Active virtue is certainly preferable to that 
which is paffive only; yet it ſeems unpardonable in old men 
of eaſy fortunes, who, having made the experiment, find 
that they can bring themſelves to a reliſh of a contemplative | 
life, that they do not devote the greateſt part of their latter 
days to it. Every profeſſion, I believe, has reaſon enough "Me 
to rejoice in an opportunity of making up for the deficien- 
cies of the earlier part of life; but ſome callings, in a more 
culiar manner, keep the mind in a continual hurry, or, 
which is much the ſame, in a clofer attention to the con- 
cerns of this world than is conſiſtent with the duties of re- 
ligion. Old men ought to be ready to aſſiſt with their coun- 
ſel : but is it not ſometimes an injury to the ſociety for them 
to refuſe giving up the more active ſcenes of life? Thoſe 
who are beſt qualified; by their years and ſtrength, for a 
greater fertility and energy of thought, ſhould certainly 
have the office which God and nature ſeems to have appoint- 
ed for them. Mr. Clifford, in this reſpect, has judged like 
a man of ſenſe and virtue. | 
It may be obſerved however, that, in commercial nations, 
men of the moſt advanced age, and greateſt fortunes, ſeem 
to think it as conſiſtent to die with a pen, as with a prayer- 
book, in their hands. The opulency of nations, in ſome WW 
- meaſure, ariſes from this ſpirit; but it cannot be right 
policy to give more of ourſelves to this world than belongs 
to it. Beſides, moſt of the good purpoſes of life relating to 
national welfare, may be anſwered by initiating our ſons or 
relations into an early taſte of commerce, and committing i 
it to their conduct before we die, under circumſtances that 
may render it pleaſant, as well as profitable ; rather than 
to leave them immenſe fortunes, perhaps to be ſquandered 
after our death, merely for want of this precaution. | 
The diſtance to Leyden is fifteen Engliſh miles: we were 
four hours exactly on the way. On the bank of the canal, 5 
near this place, is the ſeat of the famous Dr. Boerhave, 
now in the hands of a perſon of that name, who alſo pro- 
feſſes phyſic. This place is well known for its univerſity, | 
and great antiquity. It is alſo remarkable for a conſider- 
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e able manufactory of woollen cloth, which however, for 
h ZE ſome years paſt, has very much decreaſed, partly owing 
e to the decay of the Perſian trade carried on by the Arme- 
„ KT nians, which equally affects the ſilk manufactories of Am- 
0 ſterdam *. There is a conſiderable number of ſtudents from 


all parts of Europe, and the univerſity is of great reputation. 
They have generally a very large garriſon : The city in itſelf 
n is neat and agreeable; but, as moſt other places in the 
| VUaited Provinces have too much water, this has not enough; 
e f nor has it ſuch a communication with the ſea as affords a 
r proper motion by tides to keep the water ſweet. ©” The 
n gardens about it are extremely fruitful, and land bears a 
e 
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FT prodigious price. 
Inu 1574 the Spaniards beſieged this town, upon which oc- 
„caſion the inhabitants, to the number of about 8 
ſand, behaved with ſuch intrepid valour during à ſiege of 
five months, that the very women performed the military 
duty. About fix thouſand died of the plague and famine; 
and being at length reduced to the laſt extremity, they were 
ſummoned by the Spaniſh general Francis Baldez to ſurrender; 
they anſwered bravely, that ſo long as they had a Left arm, 
RE they ſhould not want proviſion ; and that they would em- 
EE ploy their Right to defend their liberty. They ſay that 
Adrian de Werf, a'burgomaſter, being importuned by ſome 
of the inhabitants to ſurrender the city, replied, . Since I 
„ muſt die my friends, it does not ſignify whether it be by 
* you, or the enemy; cut my body into pieces and divide 
eit amongſt you; 1 ſhall expire contented, if Fcan” be a 
means of preſerving you, though it were for one hour 
only.“ Providence at length interpoſed in a ſignal manner 
for their deliverance; count Lewis of Naſſau, brother to 
the prince of Orange, came to their ſuccour, and obliged 
the Spaniards to retire. | 888 7 
From LeydenT went to the Hague, where we arrived in 
three hours. A place ſo renowned for political negotiations 
ould, on that account, be celebrated in the journals of 
ravellers, even though it was not in itſelf equal, in ſome re- 
Ipects, to the proudeſt cities in Europe: it has no incloſure, and 
3 s called a village; the ftreets are broad, and ſeveral of them 
\F 2 a 
It appears that the Dutch were jealous of the Engliſh trade 
through Ruſſia to Perſia, and that Mr. De Dieu applied in 1745 
For the ſame privilege as the Britiſh ſubjects then enjoyed, in or- 
ler to obtain an ample ſupply of filk. At preſent the great de- 
line of this branch of trade is owning to the troubles in Perſia 
Vor. II. E | are 
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: are without canals: their houſes for the moſt part are ex. 
tremely well built. The number of coaches belonging to 
noblemen and gentlemen, and the gay appearance of dreſs, 
give one an idea of life very different from that of the trad- 
ing cities. People here are more polite and eaſy in their car- 
riage than in other parts of Holland; this is a natural conſe- 
quence of ſome of the moſt conſiderable perſons in Europe 
meeting there continually for political affairs, in the ſervice 
of almoſt every European prince: beſides as the States Ge- 
neral aſſemble here, this draws the greateſt part of the peo- 
= of the firſt diſtinction in the United Provinces. The 


ague may alſo be confidered either as a great city, or a ru- k 


ral ſcene: for the Environs which immediately incloſe it are 


extremely delightful; whilſt they have plays, and other a- 4 L 


muſements, as cuſtomary in great cities. 


The air of this place is ſaid to be very wholeſome. Sit 
William Temple attributes longer life to the inhabitants of 
this village, than to thoſe of any other place in the United 
Provinces; yet are the people more careleſs in cleaning 
their canals, than is conſiſtent with the preſervation of health. 
It is really amazing how men decline into neglects injurious 
to the ſociety, which might be prevented with the leaſt thought 
and induſtry. Near this place is the palace known by the name 


of the houle in the wood, which belongs to the prince of O- 
range; as alſo Ryſwick, famous for the peace of 1697. 

One of the fineſt houſes in the Hague belongs to count 
William Bentinck, and was now occupied by the prince of 
Orange. As this nobleman had been ſo extremely obliging 


in Hanover, as to invite me to his houſe at the Hague, l 


went to pay my reſpects to him at Sorgvliet, where he ge- 
nerally reſides in the ſummer ſeaſon: but he was gone to 
meet his Britannic majeſty in his return from Hanover. This 
ſeat is near two Engliſh miles diſtance, and much frequented 
by perſons of taſte. The houſe is of little note; but the gar- 


dens, though in many parts yet uncultivated, are delightful. 
They abound m lofty trees, and different kinds of hanging 
walks, which diverſity the ſcene, and render them very plea- 
ſant, particularly in a country where moſt of their country- 


ſeats are upon a dead flat : on the road to it there is a public 
garden, in imitation of Vaux-Hall. 


At the Hague are only two churches of any conſequence. 4 


Though ſeveral of the ſtreets abound in ſhops, their trade 


is moſtly cc: uined to their own conſumptions; hence this 
place is preferred for the quartering of the ſoldiery, of 


whom here was a regiment of grey cavalry of Hefhans, 
who 
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who made a gallant appearance, alſo a regiment of Dutch 
XZ dragoons, and two regiments of infantry, The pay of a 
common ſoldier in the Dutch ſervice is four ſtivers, cloaths 
* deducted ; but proviſions are dear. I obſerved their cloath- 
ing, which is blue, is of much better cloth than that in which 
his Pruſſian majeſty's ſoldiers are clad ; the ſerjeants of the 
guards have ſilver laced regimentals. The Dutch are diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Heſſians and Swiſs by white breeches. They 
are extremely neat, their hair being dreſſed in the manner of 
the Pruſſian ſoldiers, but their cloaths are not quite ſo ſhort: 
they are incumbered with heavier ſwords and larger hats, 
whilſt their muſkets are lighter. They perform their exer- 
ciſe with exactneſs, and are examined every fourth day that 
their arms be kept in order. In 1666 the Dutch had 60,000 
men in pay, and four years after at the general peace, upon 
the reduction of the army they continued 26,200 men, 
which coſting annually fix millions of guilders, this we may 
reckon twenty-three pounds each man, officers included. 

As this place might be conſidered more immediately the 
court of the prince of Orange, I hardly expected to hear 
any thing ſaid of him — 3 It is well known 
however with what reluQtance a conſiderable party in the 
United Provinces ſubmitted to this prince's acceſſion to the 
dignity enjoyed by his fore- fathers; though he had ſo juſt a 
title, not only on account of their merit, but his own alſo; 
and not leſs from the nature of the conſtitution of that coun- 
try, and the experience of paſt ages, than from the particu- 
lar danger of the time, in which this event was brought 
about. 

William, ſirnamed the Great, was the firſt Stadt-Holder, 
and may be properly called the founder of the republic. He 
ſpent his life in the ſtudy of war and politics, in which he 
was a great proficient, and not leſs diſtinguiſhed for his pri- 
vate virtues. He was at length aſſaſſinated, in conſequence 
of the reſentments of the Spaniards, and ſealed the generous 
actions of his life with his blood. His ſon Maurice, the ſe- 
cond ſtadt- holder, adhering to the virtuous principles of his 
father, ſupported the independency of the republic. Henry 
= Frederic, the next brother, ſucceeding to the ſtadt- 

= bolderſhip, diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a warrior and a patriot. 

Ihe fourth ſtadt-holder was William JI. who married the 
2X eldeſt daughter of our king Charles I. This prince dying at 
the age of twenty-four, left a poſthumons ſon, who was our 
William III. In his infancy the dignity of ſtadt-holder- 
ſhip was annulled ; but the _ of French armies 9 
2 the 
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the States to recur to that expedient to which they owed their 
very being, as a republic. King William fought their battles, 
and ſaved them. After his deceaſe, though the dignity of 
ſtadt- holder was not aboliſhed, it was ſuffered to expire; nor 
did the States revive it till the ſixth and preſent ſtadt-holder, 
William Charles Henry Frizo, a collateral branch of the il- 
luſtrious houſe of Orange, who by the ſalutary mediation of 
a ſtrong party of his friends, and the ſpirit of a mob, when 
a French army was already at their doors, had this dignity 
conferred on him in 1745. With what moderation he has 


uſed it, and what little reſpect has been ſhewed to it, the hi- © 


ſtory of the times will make apparent. I only mention what 
fell under my notice of the general turn of the party in the 
United Provinces, who were {uke-warm friends, or no 


friends at all, to the prince; with this diſtinction however, 4 F 


that ſome who hated the Stadtholder, loved the Prince. 


Conſideringthe neighbourhood and great power of France, 
the preſent, as they think, precarious peace, and the diſ- 
union of their councils; the Dutch ſeem to be perſuaded 
that there muſt be a power lodged in one, to unite and exert 


their force in caſe of danger. Reaſon and experience have 
taught them the neceſſity of this power: But a ſtate muſt 

fleſs more virtue than I am afraid there is among the 

utch, to ſuppreſs thoſe prejudices and reſentments which 
are apt to ariſe in the minds of one part of a people upon 
any change of government. The anti-ſtadt-holders, who 
wiſh to ſee the prince pulled out of his ſeat, operate with 
him moſt heartily in making proviſion for the very men they 


moſt deſpiſe, or hate, whenever they think they can, by 
this means, render his office odious to the people: thus 
his highneſs has to ſtruggle with ſecret, as well as profeſſed = 
enemies. Men of moderation ſay, he does not want parts, 
that he is a man of a moſt amiable diſpoſition, of an excel- 
lent heart, and yet every day he loſes ground; alledging 
that © his diſpoſition may be good; but the effects of it are 


* bad, by his being too indulgent to men of no principles.” 

It is a common ſaying, we love the treaſon, though we 
hate the traitor : to fave a ſtate can hardly be called treaſon; 
buritis generally thought a dangerous maxim in politics, to 


put men in offices of truſt, whoſe principles allow them to 


take any ſide that may afterwards appear to be their intereſt. 


2 
+ 


Eut how will they prove, that the prince makes choice f 


ſuch men? It may be ſuſpected, that thoſe who are not in 


8 


(ice are, for that very reaſon, diſaffected. It is granted 
8 N that 
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that many perſons, whoſe power is now eclipſed, ought not 
to be admitted to the offices of the ſtate, becauſe they have 
a rooted diſlike to the prince, as well as to the ſtadt-holder- 
ſhip: but then ĩt is objected, that thoſe who love the prince, 


; and acquieſce ſincerely inthe power veſted in him ; who are 
capable of ſervice, and beloved by the people, are notwith- 
= ſanding kept out of office. They acknowledge that every 


honeſt man cannot be employed; but that ſuch perſons 


| l of worth and honour ought not to be rejected, for the ſer- 


vile tools, and lower inſtruments, who brought the prince 


into office, but are by no means able to eſtabliſh ſuch a de- 


gree of power, as is eſſential to that office; that ſuch men 
ought rather to be rewarded in a pecuniary way, or by em- 
ployments abroad; but not to be preferred ſo as to diſgrace 
their very patrons, who are aſhamed to own their havin 


brought them into place: whereas by chuſing men of wort 


and reputation, who are really the prince's friends, there 
would be no difficulty in his acquiring a proper aſcendency, 
and thereby eſtabliſh himſelf in the minds of the people. 

How the prince ought to act, is hard to ſay; but this is 
clear to me, that his very moderation which would render 
him amiable in a virtuous age, will make him contemptible 
in a vicious one; for, without a great ſhare of reſolution, it 
is not poſſible to govern men, who have been uſed to make 
their own will the law and rule of their conduct. 

To drop ſo critical a point, let us conſider the authority 
of a ſtadt-holder, which is very confined, - unleſs when he 
appears at the head of an army, and then perhaps he is not 


only an object of jealouſy, but his power too much circum- 


ſcribed. The ſtadt-holder ſometimes ſigns public treaties in 
conjunction with the ſtates, but ſuch treaties do not derive 
from hence the greater weight or authenticity; for though 
he 1s ſuppoſed to repreſent the dignity of the republic, yet 
whilſt the States poſſeſs the ſovereignty, he cannot be conſi- 
dered but as a ſubject. He has indeed the power to pardon 


condemned malefactors; but he has not even a ſeat or vote in 


the aſſemblies of the States. There are certain prerogatives 
annexed to the office, which vary in the different provinces, 
and are alterable by the power from whence they are deriv- 
ed, that is, by the States General. | 
The ſtadt-holderſhip, which is now made hereditary in 


the houſe of Orange, was, from it's original nature, elec- 


live; but the high and indelible obligations which the Dutch 
owe to William the Great; and the renowned patriotiſm 
and fidelity of the illuſtrious houſe of Orange, through 
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every generation, have ever thrown the choice on this family 
as a kind of neceſſary conſequence. 

The appointment of the ſtadt-holderſhip from the States, 
is one hundred thouſand guilders *, and the prince's paternal 
inheritance is far more conſiderable. | 

But, alas! while we are yet ſpeaking, his candle is burnt 
out ; and all our wiſhes for his temporal happineſs vaniſh like 
a dream in the night. The memory of this excellent Prince 
will indeed ever retain a ſweet ſavour, and muſt do honour 
to human nature, whilſt probity is revered by mankind. 


nnn... 


CHAP. vn. 


A general account of the commerce and cauſe of riches, as alſn © z 
of the air, ſoil, &c. of the United Provinces. Of the BM 


genius and manners of the Dutch, their parſimony, cloatbing, 

women, Oc. 

T may appear careleſs to leave the United Provinces 

without ſome general reflections, eſpecially as travellers, 
either in purſuit of learning or pleaſure, ſeldom conſider this 
country in the ſame light as Italy or France; and conſe- 
quently there is not much ſaid of it, except in laborious 
hiſtorical accounts. Indeed it ought not to be expected 
from one who only rides poſt, that he ſhould be able to give 
an accurate and circumſtantial account of a foreign country, 
when perhaps he knows very little of his own, atter living 
in it for many years. 

I know not if any body has given an account of the 
United Provinces ſo worthy of eſteem as that of Sir William 
Temple. His general idea of theſe people in his time is con- 
tained in the words: Holland is a country where the earth 
&« is better than the air, and profit more in requeſt than ho- 
„ nour; where there is more ſenſe than wit; more 
© nature than good humour; and more wealth than plea- 
„ ſure ; where a man would chuſe rather to travel than to 
« live; ſhall find more things to obſerve than deſire; and 
* more perſons to eſteem than to love.” 

As a kind of contraſt to what is remarked by this polite au- 
thor, the following deſcription will corroborate the notion 
which the unprejudiced reader may have received of the ge- 
nius of the Dutch, and the nature of their country. This 
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g nature, and induſtry alone makes the ſtate flouriſh; where 
= < ruſticity of ſpeech is preferred to the perſwaſive ſoftneſs 
of gentle words, and a coarſeneſs of manners makes a ſhow 


« of liberty; where the wives are miſtreſſes, and the huſ- 
bands ſervants; where the houſes, by dint of frequent 
TE < waſhings, appear as cabinets; and an excels of cleanlineſs 


cis inconvenient in a word, where butter and cheeſe is the 
© harveſt and reward of the people's toil.” 


The Dutch are moſt certainly devoted to commerce, and,” 


though in the midft of Europe, detached as it were from 
other nations : they are bred up in an abhorrence of regal 
power, and conſequently have a diſtaſte of the manners of 
the polite nations who are ſubje& to this form of govern- 
ment. Under theſe circumſtances they can hardly be ſup- 


poſed to raiſe many men of genius, or to cultivate the more 


refined arts of contemplative life and liberal ſcience. It may 
be preſumed that later ages have improved many of the high- 
er ranks of their people, but perhaps ſome of them have at the 
ſame time exchanged their parſimonious ſimplicity for an ex- 
penſive and luxurious manner of living, and by rendering 


themſelves neceſſitous, opened a way to thoſe temptations 


which their artful and ambitious neighbours have thought 

proper to play upon them. | | 1 
The eaſe, the gentleneſs, the ſweetneſs of manners which 

we find in the polite nations, are ſeldom poſſeſſed, even a- 


mongſt the higher ranks of the people in Holland, though 


we often meet with an exceſs of complaiſance : nor is this at 
all ſurpriſing if we conſider that men devoted to arts of gain 
from their earlieſt life, can with difficulty be formed to a 
true taſte of ſociety. The amuſement in which the Dutch 
have the greateſt pretence to delicacy, is that of gardening, 
tor which ſome of them contract ſo great a paſſion, that . 
have heard there is a law reſtraining the price of tulip 
roots. 


They are fo well convinced that much diverſion not only 
creates expence, but calls off the mind from buſineſs and 


domeſtic duties, that in Amſterdam no public ſhows are per- 
mitted within the walls. After ſeven in the evening every 


perſon that paſſes the gates pays one ſtiver, and a coach fie 


ſtivers; ſo that diverſions are taxed with this impoſt. It is 
not however very conſiderable, for the people have not a 


E 4 greak 


Z burleſque, and perhaps obſcure hiſtorian ſays, © In Holland 
the four elements are good for nothing; it is a coun 

Where they worſhip a golden idol, ſeated on a throne of 
XX «< cheeſe, and crowned with tobacco; where art ſurpaſſes 
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great paſſion for theatrical entertainments. In the winter 
time ſkeiting is their greateſt amuſement. Their retired 
manner of living is often the occaſion that the men when 
they affect a chearful, polite, and delicate turn of manners, 
are awkard ; and when gay, wicked : the ſame remark 
holds with the women alſo, when they depart from a reſerved 
habit of life. 

'Their notions of religion, which muſt ever influence the 
manners of a people, are not very liberal ; and though the 
practice of it is ſtrictly enjoined as a duty, it does not appear 
to be rendered delightful. I have heard an Hollander inge- 
nuouſly acknowledge, that their prieſts cannot be in any 
great reputation, for want of that politeneſs which is eſſen- 
tial to all ranks of men in office in a civilized ſtate. Sir 
William Temple's remark is, "That if religion does more 
« good in other places, it does leſs hurt here.” 

The ſame author imputes the grandeur of their ſtate in a 
great meaſure to the modeſty and ſimplicity of their manner 
of living, which was the general faſhion among the firſt ma- 
giſtrates in his time; and he adds, that he never ſaw the great 
penſioner De Wit in a coach, nor his cloathing, equipage, 
houſe or furniture, beyond that of any private merchant. 

It is not difficult to conceive, that conſtant application to 
buſineſs, and indefatigable induſtry not diverted by any of 
the warmer paſſions, nor by the habit or temptation of plea- 
| ſure, ſhould produce that degree of wealth, power and in- 
fluence, at which the Hollanders once arrived, and of which, 
with reſpect to individuals, they may yet boaſt. | 

With regard to the air or water of the Netherlands, the 
elements are in no country more blended than in this. The 
abundance of water muſt neceſſarily affect the air: at ſome 
ſeaſons of the year, many of their moſt fertile ſpots are over- 
flowed, which renders both land and water diſagreeable. 
Thoſe Dutchmen who know little but of their own country, 
aſk how we manage in England to keep our cattle in the 
field during the winter. Turf, which is reckoned much in- 
ferior to wood or coal, is the chief article of fuel ro the 
inhabitants. But this land of moiſture does not ordinarily 
prevent the people from enjoying a moderate ſhare of health, 
though their lives ſeem to be ſhorter than with us in Great 
Britain. There are ſeveral inſtances of remarkable reco- 
veries in Holland, from conſumptive caſes, which I believe 
are not ſo general among them as in England. The reaſon 
of this I impute not ſo much to their climate as their care- 
ful manner of cloathing. In England people too often dreſs, 
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feed, and expoſe themſelves to heat and cold, without any 
regard to difference of conſtitution. A careleſs indifference 
in this reſpe& mult be often attended with the ſame or worſe 

conſequences, than an injudicious ſollicitude. 
The vapours ariſing from the canals in Holland, affect the 
nir in ſuch a manner that the fronts of the houſes near the 
water ſide are frequently diſcoloured in one night; this oc- 
caſions a particular attention to the outſide as well as the in- 
erior part of their buildings. The manner in which the 

Dutch cloath themſelves, is a demonſtration how ſubject 
they are to rheumatic pains, neceſſity having taught them 
that kind of habit, which we are inadvertently apt to ridicule. 
There are many Hollanders who think judicioully, and, 
in ſome reſpe&s, live elegantly ; but I believe few philoſo- 
"WEphically. The common people are extremely booriſh : I 
have ſeen a boatman in a great city, though indeed the di- 
ſtinction of city and village is very inconſiderable, ſtrut up 
and down a room with his hat on, his hands on his hips, 
Wand, with a careleſs air of inſolence, ſpit at the feet ofs 
gentleman who was treating him with civility, and giving 
him an opportunity of gaining a guinea for an inconſiderable 
RX ſervice. This fort of conduct they miſtake for liberty“, 
ZE whilſt their knowledge is confined to the ordinary means of 
gain, and the gratificationof the calls of nature. Cheeſe, beer 
and tobacco are the joys which ſeem to crown the labours 
of the common people: geneva, to which they are well 
== known to be no enemy, and which is not altogether im- 
proper to their climate, contributes much to the circulation 
of their blood; but they are apt in their cups to mix cruelty 

with ruſticity. | 
As they are not ſo much improved in their ſentiments as 
our common people, neither are they ſo ſtrong, active and 
capable of labour; this may be imputed not only to the dif- 
3p ferent 
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=X * Foreigners make complaint alſo of the ill-manners of the 
common people in England; but this is expreſſed rather by a li- 
bertine than a booriſh conduct; and though we have ſome ſa- 
vages in human ſhape, yet the general turn of our people is hu- 
g mane: to this purpoſe I knew an inſtance of a common fellow 
XZ who inſulted a French lady in the ſtreet, by the name of French 
bitch. Before ſhe advanced many paces ſhe happened to fall, and 
the ſame man who had that moment treated her with ſuch unwor- 
thy language, was the firſt who aſſiſted her in riſing, addreſſin 
her with great complaiſance in theſe words, I hope madam you 
have not hurt yourſelf” VET FE 
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ferent genius's of nations, but alſo to the ſuperiority of | 
our climate, and the different nature of the liberty we enjoy: 

add to this that the animal food which our common people 
eat, is incomparably more ſtrengthening than their fiſh, 
cheeſe, milk and grout, to which the poverty of their own 
produce confines them. It is true the United Provinces a- 
bound in paſture lands; but cheeſe being ſo great an article 
of commerce, as ſome of the inhabitants cannot, others 
will not, afford themſelves fleſh for their diet. A moderate 
uſe of animal food would, in all probability, tend to the pro- 
longation of their lives in that moiſt climate. 9 

Conſtancy of employment, coldneſs of complexion, and 
perhaps the nature of their food alſo, may contribute to their 
being but little given to amour. The women, I ſpeak not 
of the higher ranks, adorn their heads with gold lace, and 8 
other ſuch ornaments, but with more frugality than gene- 
rally practiſed in Germany. Except a few court ladies, they 
have not much taſte or delicacy in their manners. There are 
ſome of good complexions, but not many beautiful. Their 
teeth in general are bad, probably owing to the uſe of hot 
liquors, as tea, coffee, &c. I obſerved particularly at Saar- 
dam, that many of the women are pale and languid, and 
not a few crooked. They acknowledge that moſt of their 
children, till the age of eight or ten years, are ſickly; and 
indeed the women ſeem ſo inceſſantly employed in cleaning 
their houſes and other offices, of which ſome are in com- 
mon with their huſbands, that one would imagine they did 
not afford themſelves reſt enough to breed children, or at 
leaſt not time to ſupport them when they were born. The 
women in this country ſeldom breed afier the age of thirty. 
As the men are remarkable for the many breeches they wear, 
the women, for the moſt part, uſe pots with live coals of 
wood or turf, which they ſet into boxes bored full of holes, F 
and put under their petticoats, to warm themſelves in cold | 
weather; this is not only apt to make them old from the 
waiſt downward before the time ordained by nature, but the 
ſmell of the coals is offenſive. Upon the whole they have 3 
proverbial ſaying, that the dirtieſt piece of furniture in the 
houſe of a Dutchman is his wife. 

Whether it is the remains of any jealouſy which they 3 
have retained ſince the time of the Spaniſh government, or 
the mere effect of prudence, I could not help obſerving that 
many of them will not mention their wives in company, 
nor do they ſeem pleaſed that others ſhould ſpeak of them; 
though in the mot reſpectful terms. One would imagine 
where 
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of here the laws are ſo favourable to the women, as to give 
y: them at leaſt an equal ſhare of dominion with their huſ- 
le bands, that converſation ſhould be more free : this conduct 
h, however may be imputed to that incommunicative manner 
in of life, in which the lower and middle ſorts of the people 


are bred up. 5 

It is no uncommon thing in Holland, except among 
hoſe who have travelled and acquired ſome generoſity of 
behaviour, to treat ſtrangers by whom they get nothing, 
with that ſort of reſerve as plainly indicates that you may go 
about your buſineſs as ſoon as you pleaſe. But there is no- 
1d Wthing which lowers the reputation of the Hollanders, or 
ir reflects greater diſhonour on them than their cruelty. This 

does not ariſe ſo much from fiery particles in their blood, or 
warm paſſions, as the love of money, witneſs their ſacri- 
fices of human blood: but they have followed the example 
of their old maſters, by taking the ſame ſteps to ſupport 
"WT themſelves in the Eaſt as the others did in the Weſt Indies. 
In this Great Britain is diſtinguiſhed, no part of her great- 
RE neſs being owing to unwarrantable ſlaughter. 
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p ; Of the preſent ſituation of the Dutch, and their partiality to | 
== France. Their prevailing opinions with regard to Great 
Britain, 


— 


q T* we confider a government of ſo complex a nature as 
2 that of the United Provinces, in which ſuch a variety of 
intereſt and inclination are neceſſary to ſupport it in full 
force and efficacy; it is rather amazing how it has laſted 
ſo long, than that of late years it has tottered, and been in 
danger of ſubverſion. It is no mean entertainment to trace 
this republic to its origin. Hiſtorians ſeem to agree, that 
the people of which it is compoſed, ſo early as the time when 
the Roman commonwealth gave laws to a great part of the 
world, were in the higheſt degree impatient of any encroach- 

ments on their liberty. 
| Under Philip II. of Spain they groaned under heavy op- 
preſſions. Several formidable attempts were made from the 
year 1556 to 1579, to compel them to ſubmit to an arbi- 
trary power, extended not to their lives and fortunes only, 
but alſo to their conſciences. Perſecutions have often called 
forth ſuch a degree of human ſtrength as ſeem to argue the 
2285 interpoſition 
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interpoſition of the immediate hand of God. The treaty © 
of Munſter in 1648, at length ſettled the independence of 
the republic: the deputies of the States were no longer de- 
nominated rebels by the Spaniards. The vigilance, ſobri. 
ety and induſtry of the Dutch ſupported their revolt againſt 
the crown of Spain, and after many years ſpent in laborious 
trials of their own conſtancy, they formed at length that plan 

of government which now exiſts. How long it will laſt is 

hard to ſay; the foundation of it does not appear to be very } 
ſtable. A houſe divided againſt it ſelf, cannot ſtand. Whilſt 
theſe people are not agreed concerning their firſt magiſtrate, I 
they will never inveſt him with power ſufficient to anſwer all 
the various exigencies to which the ſtate is ſubject. | 

It ſeems evident from their late conduct, from the preſent 
condition of that ſtate, and from the nature of their conſti. 2} 
tution, that they are in no happy, or ſecure ſituation. Hence 
they require the help of a firſt magiſtrate, whoſe power, tho 
limited, ſhall.be ſufficient to conſtitute him the umpire of 77 
all their interior conteſts, and who, by a proper direction 
of their ſtrength, may reſtore them to a real independency. þ 
Their condu& in the late war was a demonſtrative proof 
that themſelves conceived their ſecurity was founded in the 
claſhing intereſt of other princes, and that their countr | 
was not in ſuch great danger as we commonly apprekegs 
ed, becauſe the diviſion of the ſpoil would create difficul 
ties among the neighbouring powers. 

A free ſtate, whoſe inhabitants are rich, ſurrounded by 
powerful neighbours, able to ſupport a conſiderable milits * 
ry force, and yet unwilling to ſupport it, can hardly be pre- 1 
ſumed to exiſt long without ſome change: at leaſt we m : 
conclude that ſuch a ſyſtem of politics as that of Great Bri- 
tain contending for the independency of the United Pro- I J 
vinces, in the ſame manner as in the laſt war, without their 
exerting their own ſtrength, cannot laſt long. Suppoſing that 
their preſervation was not the ſole motive on which we ſe # 
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out, yet it muſt be ever allowed, that if Flanders becomes n 
a prey to France, and the barrier is loſt, the liberty of the IF 
Dutch is at the mercy of the French : and what would hare , fa 
become of the barrier in the laſt war, had it not been for WF © 
Great Britain, it is not difficult to determine. _ 

If the Dutch are incapable of defending themſelves ; i F 8 o! 
their ſtate, though in its early period, is grown decrepit, % F 
and needs a ſupport; can Great Britain afford ſuch a ſup- 3 2 
port, or muſt it come from another quarter on the conti 4 £ 
yur? What quarter is hard to ſay. It ſeems more conſil- C 


tent ; | 
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: of Kent with their intereſt to change to ſome more happy form 
de. f government, by a conſent of the people, than to run the 

Hazard of being compelled to change for the worſe, by ſome 
bold invader: and if their independency is of ſuch moment 
Wo us, as it may be preſumed they imagine, it might be 
5 ore our intereſt to aſſiſt them in that change, than follow 
uch a ſyſtem as that of the late war. The Dutch are te- 
4 Pacious of their liberty, but ſeem to fall into a belief that 
hey need not provide the means of ſupporting that liberty, 
as their good friends the Engliſh, and other allies, will do 
that buſineſs for them. We may ſee what notions Sir 
William Temple had of this republic, when he ſays, Thus 
ä theſe ſtomachful, people, who could not endure the leaſt 
g exerciſe of arbitrary power, or impoſitions, or the fight 
of any foreign troops, under the Spaniſh government, 
have been fince inured to all of them, in the higheſt 
degree under their own popular magiſtrates, bridled with 
hard laws, terrified with ſevere executions, environed 
with foreign forces, and oppreſſed with the moſt cruel 
hardſhip, and variety of taxes that was ever known un- 
| der any government.” It might be expected, that the 
XX remembrance of theſe calamities, which did not ariſe from 
us, but from our common enemies, ſhould, whilſt that 
common enemy is in the ſame ſtrength and inclination, 
bind them to us in the ſtrongeſt friendſhip; but this is plain- 
ly not the caſe. 

Politicians ſeem to agree, that the intereſt of the mari- 
time powers is mutual: that is, ſo long as they in fact con- 
tinue to be maritime powers: and ought not the United 
Provinces to continue a maritime power, if they mean' to 
ſupport an independency? The union of fuch maritime 
powers might be a counterpoiſe to that of the houſe of 
Bourbon : whereas if they aim at a counterpoiſe entirely by 
land, it is plain they muſt go much farther for it, engage 
in deeper expences, and complex treaties; and take ſhare 
in the quarrels of other powers, which muſt render the wel- 
fare of their ſtate the more precarious. Beſides, as com- 
merce naturally encreaſes with naval ſtrength ; ſuch union 
might prove the beſt means of checking the rapid progreſs 
of the trade of other countries, and particularly that of 
France, whenever it ſhould prove prejudicial to this mutual 
and natural intereſt. However conſiſtent this ſyſtem may 
be, the fact is, that in the laſt war, either the timidity of 
the Dutch; the artifices of French miniſters, who diſguiſed 
this matter ; or perhaps that Perſuaſion which is apt to con- 
quer 
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quer all mankind, inclined them more to ſee Great Britain 
ruined, than erecting new trophies on the ruin of the French 
commerce. This is very certain, that the Dutch looked 
with a jealous eye on the Britiſh trade, concluding that eve. 


ry ſtep it was advanced, their own would be thrown back. 
If our intereſt was really mutual, they were as blind to 
their own advantage and ſecurity as averſe to ours: and if 


it was not mutual, the ſyſtem of our politics was founded on 
a fallacy, which they eaſily ſaw through. It is a truth too 
obvious to be denied, that the Dutch do receive ſome preſent 
advantages by their commerce with France; and this was 


one great obſtacle to our detaching them from that deluſive 


connexion. As to the future, it does not ſeem to be the 


faſhion of mankind to conſider ; their thoughts are abſorbed 


in preſent gratifications. If this were not the caſe, I pre- 4Y 
ſume the thing would have taken a different turn, and re- 


moter conſequences would have been examined into. 2 

If the game had been played fair, the queſtion is, whether 
the bulk of the people of the United Provinces would not 
have ſeen, that no point can be more eſſential to them, than 
to keep the wings of the houſe of Bburbon ſo well clipt, as 
to put it out of her power to fly away with their country, 
their riches, and their commerce; for probably they muſt 
all go together: it is impoſſible they can be the ſame people 
under an arbitrary.monarchy. - 

Notwithſtanding all the artful evaſions, and ungenerouſ- 
neſs of the Dutch in the late war; it is hard to ſay what 
had been their fate, if Britiſh valour, and Britiſh treaſure, 
had not been ſo much employed to keep France at bay. 
That the Dutch ſet out upon falſe principles in the late war, 
I believe all the world will grant. Who can relate without 
ſorrow, the event of the battle of Fontenoy, when victory 
was ſnatched from us, not ſo much by our enemies, as by 
our friends? We had indeed reaſon to ſuſpe&, that the 
Dutch did not mean well to us: we knew their government 
was embaraſſed, and wore a double face. Some of their 
miniſters were for fighting, others for a neutrality, and all 
for ſaving their money at the expence of their very good and 
generous triends and antient allies. At length they com- 
promiſed the matter, and made war in parade, as an ex- 
cellent expedient to ſave appearances, and to quiet the 
minds of their own people, that no.deſperate attempt might 
be made to call theprince of Orange to the office of his an- 
ceſtors. Thoſe in office knew that ſuch a ſtep would eclipſe 

that 
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that authority, by means of which they had ſo long lorded 
it over the ſtate, and enriched themſelves and their families. 

It is remarkable that our enemies, who knew the orders 
and inclination of the Dutch, from a generoſity peculiat to 
ſoldiers, at the ſame time they exulted in our credulity, 
laughed them to ſcorn. We pulled them indeed to the 
ſcene of action; but we could not pull the triggers of their 
muſkets, nor ſecure their horſes from being killed, if they 
had engaged. 

But what ſhall we ſay of the friendſhip and good inten- 
tions of the Dutch at that time, if to this very day they avow 
they could not fight. Morally conſidered, nations ate not ac- 
countable to nations for errors in polities; but they are an- 
ſwerable to each other for the non- obſervance of treaties. 
Whatever motives biafſed the conduct of theſe republicans, 
the inference from real fact, cannot but raiſe an indignation 
in the breaſts of thoſe who are inclined to ſhed a tear to the 
manes of our brave countrymen, who fell in that unequal 
war. If the Dutch had declared at that time that they would 
not, or, which is the ſame, that they could not fight, and 
that their army was only for parade and obſervation; I pre- 
ſume, in ſuch caſe, we could complain only of the inactivity 
of their auxiliary troops as ſtipulated by treaty. And the 
queſtion is, if, in ſach caſes, the party failing is not ſubject 
to all conſequences. If this doctrine was proved good, the 
Dutch might now owe us fifteen or twenty millions of 
pounds, with a further debt which they can never pay, the 
lives of fifteen or twenty thouſand of the braveſt troops in 
the world. | | 

What ſenſe the people of Holland had of their engage- 
ments to us, appears, in ſome meaſure, from their beha- 
viour, when news arrived at the Hague of the battle of 
Fontenoy. It went current that we had deſerted the Dutch, 
and left them to be cut in pieces; inſomuch that the inha- 
bitants were highly incenſed, and exclaimed bitterly, as if 
the Engliſh had compleated that ruin, which our conduct 
in the Queen's war, they ſaid, had almoſt produced. When 
the real fact was known, and the tables turned on them, 
though it afforded conſolation with regard to the ſafety of 
their army, the rulers of the ſtate thought it neceſſary for 
their own ſafety to retire out of the town : this was a tacit 
acknowledgment, that however diſpoſed the people might 
be to puſh on the war, they themſelves favoured the ſchemes 
of France, | ; 

To 
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To ſpeak diſpaſſionately of the conduct of the Dutch, we 
may reflect on their ſpecious manner of reaſoning. Did 
« we deſire you,“ ſay they, „to make war, much leſs 
ce to bring it to our doors? And, after all, what reliance 
© could we make on you, when a handful of rebels in Scot- 
cc land occaſioned the demand of ſix thouſand of our beſt 
cc troops, at a time when we moſt needed them ourſelves? 


c If other powers do not keep France within bounds ; © 


1 
_— 


ce the United Provinces may become an eaſy conqueſt, in i 


<« ſpite of all your endeavours to preſerve us.” This ex- 


cuſe carries with it ſome weight: but they forget that it 
was their conduct at Fontenoy which brought on thoſe con- 
ſequences; that their fix thouſand men were of no uſe to ⁵ 
us with regard to the rebellion; and laſtly, that the preſer- X 
vation of the United Provinces, in ſpite of the French par- 
tizans, became at length one great object of the war: there 
muſt then be an unaccountable defection in the hearts of 


Dutchmen, to allow this reaſoning to be good. The time 
may not be far off when they will ſollicit us to act in confe- 


deracy with them, and when they will not have any delu- 


ſive reſerves. 

The preſent political conteſt, if we can with propriety 
ſay there is any conteſt, ſeems to be, whether, in caſe of 
another war, Great Britain ought to ſend her native troops 
abroad; or confine herſelf to the water, and make her mo- 
ney, in a reaſonable proportion with other princes, fight 
her battles on the continent? . 

Happily for Europe, France is not able to 7 a great 
army, and a great fleet alſo, for any length of time. But 
as we ſometimes ſee national efforts, which baffle all the 
ſyſtems of the moſt acute politicians; and as France may 
make a formidable figure both by land and ſea; can we con- 
ſiſtently negle& our land- forces? If it is neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve the independency of the Dutch; it may be alſo neceſ- 
ſary to employ our troops, as well as our money, on the 
continent. It might be fortunate indeed to eſtabliſh a ſyſ- 
tem which would render a great land- force unneceſſary. If it 
is inconſiſtent for us to attempt the ſupport of great armies, 


and great fleets alſo, we may preſume that Great Britain 


will adhere to the ſyſtem which renders that force leaſt ne- 
ceſſary, which is moſt expenſive. _ 

Embarkations of our land-men may ſometimes be ne- 
ceſlary for ſuch purpoſes, as neither our ſhips nor money 
can execute without them; and in behalf of thoſe ſtates 

whom 
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whom it is our duty, and may be our obligation by treaty to 
eſerve on the general principle of commercial intereſt. 


"i r 

ﬀ But where, and in what numbers, ſeems to be a point 
RX" which the occaſion only can determine. I apprehend one 
rule of politics cannot ſuit all times, more than one medi- 
cine all diſtempers. 7 


The ſending great armies abroad has been, among others, 


Ja means of involving Britain in a very large debt. But it 
is alſo true, that France has been greatly impoveriſhed by 
her wars. That the latter has made vaſt acquiſitions by 
commerce within fifty years paſt, muſt be granted; but 
yet it is diſputed if ſhe is now ſo rich, compared with other 

ſtates, as ſhe was in king William's reign: and ſince mo- 


ney is the ſinews of war, we muſt reckon the ſtrength of 


ſtates by their riches, compared with other ſtates, as well 


as by their numbers, valour, and genius for war. 
There are, I believe, ſome general maxims, which are 
neceſſary for every government to adopt, as far as they are 


3 practicable without adhering to a blind prejudice. If the 


ME naval force of Great Britain is her proper and natural 
ſtrength, conſidering her ſituation, produce, and the 


nius of the people; will it not follow, that the more of 
ſuch ſtrength ſhe poſſeſſes, in proportion to other ſtates, the 
greater will be her commerce, and conſequently her riches? 
And if ſhe is ſtrongeſt at ſea, may ſhe not command the 
ſource of French power, which is almoſt the ſole object ſhe 


has to fear? 


Enquiries after political knowledge ſoon create difficulties, 


W which ſuggeſt that the ſtudy of politics is no vulgar taſk, 
though we talk of it ſo familiarly. Miniſters, like other 


men, are ſometimes biaſled by their paſſions and prejudices, 


to commit abſurdities ; but it is their duty to underſtand 


the intereſt of a nation, and their trade to manage it. Others 
ought to approve or condemn with moderation, as the ſur- 


eſt way to come at the truth, without confounding them- 


| ſelves with the uſe of names and words, to which their ideas 
are not adequate. 
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The author leaves the Hague. A deſcription of Delft. Of 
Rotterdam, its trade, and the Britiſh | wa eſtabliſbed 
there. A ſbort account of Helvoet, and the preſent low ſlate 


of the Dutch navy. 
HE 22d of October I left the Hague, and returning 


back part of the way on the ſame canal on which | 
came from Leyden, I arrived at Delft in an hour, the di- 
tance being only three miles. The land here is low, and 
there is no particular object that ſtrikes the eye. 2 

Delft is ſurrounded by a conſiderable extent of flat me- 
dow lands: this place, which is very antient, is well known © 
for its earthen ware, which goes by that name. It is a ve- 
ry pleaſant town, and well peopled : the inhabitants are 
computed at above twenty thouſand. Its fituation has in» 
vited ſeveral perſons of fortune and diſtinction to take up FR 
their habitations there; but the trade of the place is no: 
conſiderable. It has however a chamber in the Eaſt-India 
company, and a rank in the aſſembly of the States of the | 
province of Holland. This city was burnt down in 1536, 
and in 1654 the greateft part of it was blown up by an acci- 
dent of the powder-magazine taking fire; but theſe mil- 
fortunes have rather contributed to its beauty, than defeds, 
as may be inferred from its preſent appearance. 

From hence I departed for Rotterdam; the diſtance i 
hardly ſeven Engliſh miles. This place may well be eſteem- 
ed next in rank to Amſterdam; and, in regard to Great 
Britain, and the ſouthern trade of Europe, has many ad- 
vantages beyond that city: the navigation of the Maeſe be-. 
ing, without compariſon, more ſafe and commodious than 
that of the Texel: the air and the water are alſo bettet 
than in Amſterdam. The canals here being broad and deep, ® 
convey ſhips.of burthen into the heart of the city, and e- 
hibit a view of a flouriſhing trade. Being thus a rival is 
commerce to the metropolis, it is conſidered as an objed 
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of ſome jealouſy; but the power is, for the moſt part, in 0 
the hands of the merchants of Amfterdam. Many of the ir 
commodities imported here center chiefly in that city, con- d 
ſequently the ſpirit of competition does not rife very high. WM tt 
There is indeed buſineſs enough in both cities to furniſh en- n. 
ployment to a great number of hands. | _ i 
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Rotterdam has a further advantage: the paſſage of the 
Maeſe is generally open, particularly in hard winters, ſooner 
than that of the Texel. They have great magazines of 
Eaſt- India goods, this city having its quota of that trade. 
Tobacco, corn, and rice are alſo conſiderable articles, and 
chiefly imported from Great Britain: they have great quan- 
tities of tallow from Ireland, for which they return flax, 
which is a commodity much cultivated in the United Pro- 
vinces, as it will bear a high rent of land, if properly con- 
ducted. | 

In this city is a very good exchange, where the mer- 
chants meet, and tranſact their buſineſs ; it was finiſhed fo 
late as the year 1736. Here are ſeveral public buildings of 
note; but the moſt remarkable is the great church dedicat- 
ed to St. Lawrence, in which are the monuments of ſeveral 
perſons of diſtinction, particularly of their moſt celebrated 
ſea-officers, among whom is that of admiral De Wit. On 
the great bridge is a ſtatue of the famous Eraſmus, who was 
born in 1467 in a ſmall houſe very near to the ſtatue. 

The Britiſh factory in this place is very conſiderable, and 
is, for the moſt part, compoſed of north Britons of the 
church of Scotland, for which they have a church or meet- 
ing-houſe. During the war in Flanders under the duke of 
Marlborough, an epiſcopal church was built by the contri- 
bution of the Engliſh officers, merchants, and mariners 
and this is ſaid to be the only regular epiſcopal church coun- + 
tenanced and eſtabliſhed, belonging to Britiſh ſubjeQs out 
of Great Britain, 

Mr. Daviſon, and ſeveral others of the factors, received 
me with great marks of regard and politeneſs, as well in 
conſequence of the ſeveral letters of recommendation, 
which my friends at Amſterdam had given me, as the hoſ- 
pitality for which the factory is diſtinguiſhed. Proviſions 
here are not cheap, though plenty. The factors live parſi- 
moniouſly, after the manner of the country, without pa- 
rade, but with great ſatisfaction. and convenience. Ex- 
pence, noiſe, and ſhew, are indeed but the ſhadows of plea- 
ſure, to minds not ſpoiled by a habit of living in a crowd, 
or in purſuit of trifling amuſements. The expence of eat- 
ing and drinking, in che higheſt taſte, as is ordinarily un- 
derſtood, generally ſerves but to remove us the farther from 
the happineſs we ſeek. The true end of theſe ſupports of 
nature, is better anſwered by alittle, than much; by a diſh 
or two, rather than by a multiplicity; if we conſider what 
is due to health, to a clear underſtanding, to moderate 
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paſſions, ſubmiſſive appetites; to a virtuous caſt of thought, 
and, in a word, to the true felicity of life. 
The 27th I left Rotterdam; the moſt ſpeedy conveyance 
is ſaid to be to Newſluys in a yacht, and from thence by 
land to Helvoet. It was my deſire to ſee the banks of the 
Maeſe, I therefore preferred going all the way by water. 
There are many fertile and agreeable ſpots of land, but the 
whole did not anſwer the idea I had conceived of Dutch in- 
duſtry, and knowledge of improvement as extended to eve. 
ry part. Helvoet Sluys is well known, as the port from 
whence the Harwich packet boats ſet off on wedneſdays and 
ſaturdays. Though this is eſteemed one of the beſt harbours 
in the United Provinces, yet the town is in itſelf very in- 
conſiderable, having only three ſmall ſtreets, and a quay; 
the laſt is of ſome extent, and borders a great part of the 
harbour. From this place the iſland of Goree appears to 
the ſonth, as a ſandy country, and Zealand is to the north 
of it. i 
Having often heard of the naval ſtrength of the United 
Provinces, ſo formidable at ſea within little more than half 
a century; and as I had hardly ſeen a ſhip of war in any | 
other port of theſe Provinces, I entertained ſome expeQa- 
tion of being agreeably ſurpriſed at Helvoet. However all 
the naval ſtrength which I could diſcover, amounted only 
to ten capital ſhips: theſe indeed appeared to be clean and 
in good order, but without any modern improvement in 
their ſtructure. In this particular the Dutch are ſaid to be 
forty years behind the Engliſh; nor ought we to be fur- 
5 conſidering how great a decline there has been of 
urch naval ſtrength. Whether this wondrous change is 
an effect of unavoidable calamities ; or of voluntary national 
defection from their antient maxims of government, the 
reader will beſt judge from the modern accounts of theſe 
Provinces. It is not one hundred years ſince the Dutch 
were able to vie with England; and, towards the cloſe of 
the laſt century, even in the time of peace, they thought it 
their intereſt to employ between thirty-five and forty ſhips | 
of war. Upon an emergency they were able to ſend a hun- 
dred fail to ſea; it was computed, that the ſupport of thirty 
capital ſhips then coſt them annually only fix millions 
gullders d. Perhaps the time is not far off when they will 
We muſt make great allowances, in all countries, with re- 
.gard to thoſe lands contiguous to the ſea. 
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_ > 550,000 l. In England reckoning five hundred men in each 
ip, 1 would be 720,000 1. . 
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be again obliged to fight at ſea, as well as by land: but if 
this power is departed from them, which ſeems to be the 
caſe, and Great Britain left to take care of herſelf, the 
larger portion of commerce mult fall to her ſhare, in order 
to the ſupport of a greater naval force. This conſideration 
ſeems to put us in mind of the preſent ſituation of Great 

Britain, and the neceſſity of application to our marine; not 

X only as a counterbalance to the accumulating ſtrength of 
France, but as an eaſy and natural expedient to compen- 
ate for the inſufficiency of the Dutch. 

I had the pleaſure to find here a ſmall ſquadron, with 
four yachts, belonging to the crown of Great Britain, un- 
der the command of lord Anſon, his Britannic majeſty be- 
ing expected to embark in a few days. This ſight gave me 
the more pleaſure, as I had not ſeen a Britiſh ſhip of war for 

near eight years before. It alſo afforded me an opportu- 
XX nity of ſeeing ſome of my old acquaintances, particularly 
my honoured friend captain Edwards, who commanded the 
Charlotte yacht. I had no time to accept his civilities, as I 
embarked in the packet a-ſhort time after my arrival there. 
The packets are built comimodiouſly for paſſengers, and 
have about 14 beds, or cabbins. In theſe veſſels there ſeems to 
be a certain degree of equality obſerved between the officers 
and men, which ſlackens the reins of diſcipline; and per- 
haps it is from the ſhortneſs of the paſſage, that there is not 
ſuch a regard to ceconomy, as one would expect where no 
merchandiſe are ſuppoſed to be carried. They talk much 
of the dangerous navigation between Helvoet and Harwich; 
but at the ſame time confeſs, that only one packet has been 
loſt within the compaſs of any memory. The 28th, after 
a paſſage of twenty-two hours, the wind blowing hard from 
the eaſt, I landed at Harwich. 
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Pp A R T 1. 
MORAL and POLITICAL 


REFLEXIONS} 


In Relation to Y 
i 


GREAT BRITAIN. Þ 


20 H AP. HE 


Reflexions on the uſe of travelling. The difficulty of taking uf £2 
a political faith. Thoughts on public love in a free ſlate. 
Irreligion the ordinary ſource of national calamities. 


| HANKS te the goodneſs of providence, I am now 
| returned into this happy iſland; happy, in ſpite of WW 


all its blemiſhes, compared with any country that | WR 
have yet been acquainted with. Perfect happineſs moſt cer: 

tainly is not the lot of mortals on this ſide the grave: the 

portion of bliſs, which heaven has granted to this country, 

like the diſorders ariſing from ſanguine health, ſeems to 

create a ſatiety, even in thoſe who have a claim to the re- 

ward of virtue; as if we were to learn from hence, that 

there is yet a better country, whither we are travelling, 

where only the mind can poſſeſs an entire ſatisfaction. 4 

The paſlage of a merchant from one country into ano- 

| ther, in purſuit of commercial affairs, ought not to be con- 

| ſidered in the ſame light, as the travels of a man of letters, 4 
in ſearch of arts or learning: but if in the courſe of their 

obſervation they have ſupported one common ſpirit of na- 
tional affection; in proportion to their advantages of edu - 
cation and natural abilities, the effect will be in a great de- 

gree ſimilar. Their own country muſt neceſſarily become 
| the dearer to them, according as they diſcover the ſupe- 
riority it enjoys in laws and government above other na- 
tions. 
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tions. Being thus excited by a generous emulation, inſtead 
of bringing home the vices of other countries, they will 
ſtrive to plant the virtues which are more peculiar to foreign 
climes, and not the proper growth of their own ſoil. 

The ravages of time, the ruins of cities, the deſolation 
of countries, the tyranny of kings, the folly and iniquity 
of ſubjeQs in ſelling themſelves like beaſts to the ſlaughter; 
with all the pernicious effects of arbitrary power, muſt, in 
a ſerious mind, draw reflexions on the uncertainty of human 
affairs. By tracing theſe events, as near as poſſible to their 
ſource, the heart will be lifted up to the great author of na- 
ture, and adopt a conſiſtent principle concerning the general 
law of his moral government, by obſerving how vice 1s ever 
productive of miſery: Though the diſpenſations of his pro- 
vidence are oftentimes incomprehenſible, yet this ought 
not to weaken a ſteady perſuaſion, that virtue is in every 
region, and under every government, acceptable to him; 
<« that what he delights in muſt be happy,“ however the 
face of things may appear. And to check every fond pre- 
ſumption of independency, though we graſp the fleeting mo- 
ments, it is but as to-morrow when a curtain will be drawn 


over all the glories, as well as the miſeries of this world. 


In the mean while, whether we go abroad, or remain at 
home ; enjoy a profuſion, or mediocrity of the gifts of pro- 
vidence, we are travelling to another country. Our no- 
bleſt ſcience, our higheſt accompliſhment, our ſupreme fe- 
licity, is the knowledge and obſervance of that compaſs, 
whoſe needle points to our proper home; to thoſe. regions, 
where millions of bleſſed ſpirits inhabit z where the eye will 
be ſatisfied with ſeeing, the underſtanding with knowledge, 
and the heart with delights, of which this world can give 
but faint ideas. | 

Whether hackneyed in the paths of gain and ambition; or 
purſuing the delights of a philoſophic and religious caſt of 
thought ; life ſtill ebbs out muſt faſter than we can eaſily 
diſcover, or deal fairly enough with ourſelves to acknow- 
ledge. But a day, an hour employed in the exercife of rea- 
ſon and the practiſe of religion, is, upon the whole, pre- 
ferable to an age waſted in fooliſh purſuits which riſe no 
higher than this world, 

The ſoul is ever active: this world is its ſcene, as a pre- 
lude to the next; ſome ruling principle will always poſſeſs 
and lead us on to action. To be idle, and to be happy, is a 
contradiction: but however employed, he has no mean lot 
who glides through life in tranquil ſilence, though unob- 
F 4 | ſerved, 
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ſerved. Perhaps he is one of the moſt happy of men ; but 
all are not capable of this felicity. 


Me cannot reflect too often, that True ſelf-love and 
& ſocial are the ſame; yet conſidering man as a unity, 


Self muſt, and ought to predominate. That is beſt for him 


which is moſt productive of his particular happineſs, with 
reſpe& to the ſcene in which he takes his part; and in 
which he is beſt qualified to act with dignity, and with a 


due regard to both worlds. We are happy only when we 
are employed, and when ſome particular object governs the 3 


leſſer paſſions and defires. The wiſe author of nature cer- 
tainly intended that this object ſhould be Himſelf, and that 
all the various connexions of our animal, our focial, our 
intellectual nature, ſhould ultimately terminate in him, and 
be ſubſervient'to this end. Here then let our enquiry reſt : 
and ſince every day brings eternity the nearer, the contem- 
plation of that eternity ought in all reaſon to encreaſe, as 
our hours are fleeting away. Without neglecting the or- 
dinary courſe of his affairs, the merchant who is wiſe, will 


apply moſt vigilantly to that buſineſs in which his whole for- 


tune is embarked. 

As the peculiar happineſs of this government leads every 
thinking ſubject to diſcloſe freely his ſentiments, as far as he 
may judge them conducive to the national welfare, may I 
finiſh my book with ſome indulgence of this ſort? But in 
ſpeaking of public affairs, the mind ought, in a more pecu- 
Har manner, to be diveſted of all prepoſſeſſion, or it can 
anſwer no end but to adopt or confirm a principle, which, 
though true, loſes its charms by being founded in prejudice. 
If the purſuit of wiſdom and virtue is the proper buſineſs of 
life, we ought to examine before we pronounce ſentence; 
and always to be diffident where we have not had oppor- 
tunities of knowledge. I am very ſenſible that even gene- 


ral reflexions on political intereſt, belong to thoſe who are 


grown grey in experience, rather than for tranſient ſpec- 
tators. 

The knowledge which I have of my own country being 
acquired abroad, and very limited, the affairs of it now ap- 

ar to me in a great meaſure as matter of enquiry and cu- 
rioſity, as well as intereſt. Things ever ſtrike us moſt while 
they are moſt new: the indulgent reader may conſider me 
yet as a traveller, who gives his thoughts of things as their 
novelty, their variety, or their ſingularity affect him; with 
ſome diſtinction however in regard to the motive, as well as 

| : ſome 
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dome previous knowledge derived from the early impreſſions 


of youth. a s 
It is the hHappineſs of a free ſtate, directed by good laws, 


that every member belonging to it is entitled to protection, 


Z g © ſo long as he obeys thoſe laws. The dignity he derives 
from hence raiſes him in his own eſteem: this is apt to 


render him inquiſitive in matters of which he is not quali- 
© fied to judge, and is the cauſe of infinite follies. Even thoſe 


x who are bred up in the knowledge of national affairs in 


England, are generally ſwayed by their prejudices in favour 
of ſome perſon or party; in the mean while the number of 
the judicious and unprejudiced is ſo ſmall, that a man has 
hardly any opportunity of learning how to ſettle his mind. 

How can it be imagined in an age in which corruption 


XX abounds, not in England only, but in every country, that 


only virtuous men ſhould be in office? To rail at them, 
without conſidering the corruption of mankind in general, 
mult render the complainant ſuſpected of diſcontent, be- 
cauſe he is not in office himſelf. When the influence of 


the crown preponderates, and the meaſures which are pur- 


& ſued do not immediately produce all the good we fondly 
expected; the ſubjects who do not receive any pecuniary 


advantages from the government, for others have generally 


the wit to hold their tongues, are apt to cry out againſt the 
court, or againſt the miniſter, forgetting that the true 
ſource of national calamities, in a free ſtate, is the venality 
and implety of. the people. 

It muſt be apparent to men who make any obſervations, 
that thoſe who bellowed loud for liberty, and were impa- 
tient to pull down thoſe in power, have generally given 
the ſame offence themſelves, when they became veſted 
with authority ; whence it has been natural to conclude, that 
the people were capricious, and not capable of contentment, 
or, with ſome few exceptions, all equally corrupt; and 
changed their principles, or their conduct, with their out- 

ward condition. 
| Be this as it may, it is ſurpriſing to me how little the 
people of this iſland generally ſeem to know of their own 
advantages and happineſs. Complaints are fo often the ſub- 
ject of diſcourſe, even among the more ſober part, that one 
would imagine the ſtate was under the greateſt diſtreſs, and 
in imminent danger of ruin. How great, ſay they, are 
the emoluments of offices, and how little is done for 
them! vanity and ambition, and a devotion to luxury, 
5* reign in the breaſts of thouſands ; and the robbery of their 

country 
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«© country by every baſe artifice, is either openly counte. 
t nanced and protected, or connived at and left unpuniſhed; 3 
* whilſt the freedom eſtabliſhed in the original plan of this 
« government, exiſts in little more than a name. To one 
5 perſon who even pretends to love his country, there are 
&* a hundred who are cheriſhed, if not openly applauded, * 
& by their friends or confederates, in conſequence of their 
& fortune or addreſs in pillaging the public. The way of 
« doing this with dexterity and addreſs, is a ſcience of the 
«© moſt profitable kind. Shall we draw a curtain over out 
* nakedneſs, and hide our ſhame? Alas it is too apparent 
c to be an object of concealment! Foreigners ſee it, and 
« vill contemn us till they perceive a change in our con- 
« dition, by the exertion of national virtue. And what ſa- 
« tisfaction ought it to afford us, if other nations are more 
« yain and abandoned than this? Do we deſire to put on 
e the ſame kind of chains as they wear, and with all the 
« advantages of our glorious conſtitution become yet more 
« wretched than they? Things are come to that paſs, that 
ce jf this nation does exiſt, it muſt firſt fall a ſacrifice to ve- = 
&« nality, and riſe again out of its own aſhes. Are we not 
0 eighty millions in debt, and conſequently is not our cre- 
« dit plunged deep? We are threatened with a war in a 
« few years, but what meaſures are taken to reduce that 
debt, and enable us to ſupport a war? *Tis hard to ſay 
what all this will come to. Obſerve the conduct of ſome 
«© men of the greateſt quality in the kingdom; perſons who 
« in many reſpects are worthy of great honour and eſteem; 
c their rank and fortune ſet them in a point of view to 
«© make their examples of the greateſt moment; and yet 
& theſe men indulge themſelves in a paſſion for gaming, 
<« in violation of thoſe very laws they made themſelves, ana 
« by which the ſtate is to be ſupported. What can afford 
4 more delight to an ambitious Frenchman, than to ſee ſuch RF 
“ men promote a contempt of our own laws by the weight 
& of their example? If the great amuſe themſelves with 
« unlawful games, the lower claſſes of the people will have 
« theirs alſo, and the breach of laws muſt terminate in our 
« ſhame, our diſhonour, our decline, our ruin. Nor will 
“ our ſeeming affluence avail us, if by gradations of ſplen- 
&« did infamy, our very leaders conduct us into that flave- 3 
&« ry, under which almoſt every nation of the world alre- 
«© dy mourns.” 4 
Now what impreſſions ought a man to receive upon 
hearing ſuch ſort of complaints? Are they true in the whole, 
or 
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Wor in part? Are they the effects of Party Zeal, of Preju- 


dice, of a natural propenſity in the people of this country to 


WW murmur, notwithſtanding all the Good they enjoy; or a 
Want of that very national love which is the ſubject of 


complaint; or in ſhort, is it a compound of all theſe ? Un- 
der our preſent circumſtances, and the riches and liberty 


which we really enjoy, complaints can mean no more nor 


leſs than this; that we are become ſo weak as not to diſcern 


our own intereſt, or ſo vicious as not to regard it any further 


than the preſent momentary gratification. If this be true 
in any degree, the evil is rather increaſed than diminiſhed by 


XX ſuch liberal complaints. Some may talk in this manner, 


from an honeſt reſentment of national vices; yet it is to be 
doubted, whether their reſentment is not blended with a 
ſhare of that very immorality which is the ſubje& of com- 
plaint. That we poſſeſs a great deal of virtue is as clear as 
that we are a free people. But that we have not virtue e- 
nough to be ſo formidable, or ſecure as providence ſeems to 
invite us to be, is the complaint of thoſe who wiſh well to 
their country: perhaps it is equally true alſo; though it 
cannot be demonſtrated fo eaſily as preſumed. Surely it is 
a fault to indulge ourſelves in complaints at a venture, and 
to fling at men in public life, though we are tender of pri- 
vate characters. 

If to rob a nation by colluſive or injurious practices, is 
an atrocious crime, with what conſiſtency can we believe 
that thoſe who paſs for honeſt men have been guilty of it? 
We certainly ought to be tender in our accuſations of this 
kind. Credulity does not argue any ſtrength of judgment : 
the virtue of the mind ever riſes or falls, with the charity 
which we cheriſh or ſuppreſs. 

To conſider things and perſons according to the common 
ſenſe and reaſon of mankind, ** There are few, very few, 
" = a great author e, who have the Opportunity, and the 

ill, and the Ability to repreſent things truly. Beſide the 
matters of fact themſelves, there. are many circumſtances 
* which before ſentence is paſt, ought to be known and 
weighed, and yet ſcarce ever can be known but to the per- 

ſon himſelf who is concerned. He may have other views, 
* and another ſenſe of things than his judges have; and 
what he underſtands, what he feels, what he intends, 
may be a ſecret confined to his own breaſt.” If this 
is generally true in common life, it muſt often hold, with 
regard 


* Woolaſton on the religion of nature. 
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regard to thoſe who are charged with the Government of 2 


Nation: their taſk requires great labour and abilities; and 
proper allowance muſt be made for the imperfections of hu- RX 
man nature, eſpecially with regard to the fallacies of men's 
judgments. Hence if we ought to be flow in believing in- 
jurioufly of mankind in general on the authority of dubious 
reports, or by opinions drawn from conſequences, without 
regard to the motives of action: by the calumnious eccho of 
words againſt men in high office, we are very ſubje& to err 
with regard to our morals, as well as our judgment. If our 
complaints prevent that unanimity on which the good of 
every ſtate depends, we may imagine ourſelves to be patriots, 


and yet do an injury to our country. 
In private life, a diſpoſition inclined to the ſubmiſſive, is 


not that which makes the greateſt eclat; but it certainly is 
moſt agreeable to the dignity of human nature, becauſe it 
was practiſed by Him who was the great pattern of human 
perfection. In ſpite then of the ſuggeſtions. of pride, this 
rule of conduct muſt be the moſt amiable. In order to be 
free, is it neceſſary to be querulous or turbulent? Freedom 


muſt ariſe from a ſteady, even principle, a determined re- 
ſolution not to offend againſt our own minds, or, in other 
words, to adhere to what is right. To this we may add vi- 
gilance and care in our reſpective ſtations, that thoſe who 
are our immediate guardians take no ſteps deſtructive of our 
ſafety. "4 

Our compaſſion for Human Infirmities, is generally in 
proportion to the degree of knowledge we have of human 
nature. This conſideration in good minds, will check the 
ſpirit of national complaint upon trivial evidence, and con- 
ſequently reſtore a greater national virtue. If thoſe hours 
ſpent in political ſatyr, were applied to the cultivation of 
knowledge and virtue, even granting there is frequent occa- 


ſion of complaint, what good might we not expect? A- 3 


mong the lower claſſes of the people, complaints are ſeldom 
without great ignorance ; and thoſe. of the higher rank ge- 


nerally include a ſecret deſire of the emoluments poſſeſſed - ? 


by the very perſons who are the ſubjects of ſuch Complaints. 
And of whom ſhould we complain, but of ourſelves? What 
is our boaſted conſtitution ? what our darling liberty, but 
that we cannot be ruined without our own conſent? Was the 
making complaints the charaQteriſtic of virtue, we ſhould 
then be our own panegyrifts; but {till they would anſwer 
little purpoſetill we brought that virtue into action. One vigo- 
rous 
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rous and well concerted remonſtrance of a real evil, muſt 
be ever more effectual than a thouſand vague complaints. 
3 If we conſider that this is a mixed government, and that 
the parts of which it is compoſed are numerous, we may in- 
f dulge a jealouſy; but hard words can be warrantable 
only when the iniquity is flagrant. Let us call to mind the 
advantages we enjoy above any people in the world, and that 
the flaws in ſome characters and diſpoſitions, are hid b 
the luſtre of thoſe virtues and talents which ſhine forth in 
others. If we ever looked to our own rather than to our 
"ZE Neighbours faults, the ſtate would certainly be the better; 
for nothing is more plain than this, that every individual, 
who governs his life by the rules of right reaſon, contri- 
butes to the government of the kingdom. We all know 
that government muſt be maintained, power muſt be lodged 
ſomewhere. We know that we enjoy liberty ; thoſe who 
doubt whether we are free or not, certainly do not know 

"XX what ſlavery is. 

I The ſpirit of conteſt in the different branches of the legiſ- 
llative body of this ifland, ſeems to ſubſide; and yet it is re- 
=X markable, that the words“ publick debt” are no ſooner 
mentioned, than the people ſtart, as if they ſaw an appari- 
tion : talk of obedience to the laws, and they ſhake their 
heads and cry,“ Alas, the laws are trampled upon.” If 
this repoſe means an union of councils, it is a happy circum- 
ſtance with regard to the Debt, as well as to that libertiniſm 
againſt which we have reaſon to complain. It cannot be 
= preſumed that ſuch an union will decline into a ſupine negli- 
== gence, much leſs be employed to diſtreſs the ſtate. 
| It may be obſerved further, that many of the people of 
this Iſland, who have high notions of liberty, are offended 
gat the name and power of a firſt Miniſter, as one of the 
great officers of the ſtate is generally called. They figure 
to themſelves that h ispower is very extenſive ;z and fom an 
obſervation of the ſtrong connexions between his office and 
their own repreſentatives, imagine that he may do whatever 
he pleaſes: but as, in fact, he does not every thing they 
think is right; they conclude immediately, that he is omiſ- 
ſive in his duty; purſues the gratifications of his own ambi- 
=. tion; and therefore his power tends rather to deſtroy, than 
ſupport the common-wealth. 

Opinions taken up in a burry, and with prejudices, are 
hardly ever juſt, with regard to perſons, or things. A mi- 
niſter, who ſhould happen to be a man of very great parts, 
and very great diſſimulation and ambition, is indeed an ob- 
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ject of Jealouſy; but if the people are true to themſelves, 
how can ſuch a man ſupport himſelf in his power? We muſt 
be the inſtruments of our own ruin whenever that happens. 
But, on the other hand, let us conſider this office in the 
hands of a man, who means well, whoſe ambition is ap- 
parently limited, and whoſe private character has nothing 
dangerous in it; and he will appear as neceſſary, as he is a va- 
luable ſubject. Liberty, in the higheſt ſenſe, has been ideal 
ever ſince the crime of our firſt parents, we can only pre- 
ſerve ſuch a portion of it as we juſtly dignify by that vene- 
rable name. To prevent perplexities in the councils of a 
nation, and irreſolution in the conduct of government, it is 
become neceſſary in ſome meaſure that there ſhould be, as I 
believe there is, in almoſt every department of the govern - 
ment, a perſon whom they call a Leading Man. This 
ſeems to be the natural effect of ſuperior talents, or ſuperior 
induſtry ; ſome diſtinguiſhed power of doing good, or at leaſt 
a reputation of integrity and diſintereſtedneſs: theſe men 
are not however the lords, but the ſervants of the public; 
and fo long as they behave with moderation, and in the ge- 
neral tenor of their conduct, act with a view to the good of 
ſociety, though with ſome imperfections, ought they not to 
be conſidered as uſeful, and even as effential to the well be- 
ing of the ſtate? Thus the matter will reſt on the degree of 
vice or imperfection, that ſhould render a miniſter odious or 
diſagreeable; and in our eſtimate of ſuch defects, we muſt 
compare men with men, and not with angels. 

With regard to the legiſlative body of this nation, the firſt 
miniſter, for this is the term that all parties adopt, I pre- 
ſume is a kind of repreſentative on behalf of the regal pre- 
rogative, and his office as ſuch is underſtood to reconcile the 
difficulties that may occur concerning the intereſts and in- 
clinations of the ſovereign and his ſubjects. How any par- 
ticular man arrives at this office, is as eaſy to comprehend, 
as that kings, like other men, chuſe ſuch inſtruments for 
their purpoſes as they think beſt ; and ſometimes they chuſe 
with great propriety. If there was no ſuch perſon for the 

crown, it ſeems as if there would be one againſt it; and 
might not he hurt the conſtitution yet more, ſince it is a 
principle eſtabliſhed, that the ſtate muſt be ſupported by mo- 
narchical, though limited power ? 

All periods of time produce a numerous train of diſcon- 
tented ſubjects, ſome with, and many more without reaſon. 
Partiality to our own faults is apt ta make us aſcribe the evils 

we ſuffer, real or imaginary, to any cauſe, rather than 10 
our 
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our own vices and imperfeQions. The compariſon of cha- 


racters renders them odious or amiable ; but we ought not, I 
think, to judge from a few choice ſpirits, but conſider what 
is the general turn of a people. 

Liberty, national honour, or whatever idea of moral ex- 
cellence charms us, never did, nor never can exiſt long 
without virtue. Virtue is the only ſtable foundation on which 
the happineſs of a private man, a family, or a nation can be 
built. The experience of all ages proves, that every re- 
finement foreign to this motive, mult ultimately terminate 
in ruin. Vice may reign for a ſeaſon; but the ſupreme go- 
vernor of the world will vindicate his authority : and though 
this does not always happen within the ſhort compaſs of hu- 
man life, yet national vices have been ever corrected by na- 
tional calamities, and I preſume ever will be ſo. It cannot 
poſſibly be otherwiſe in the nature of things; for if there is 
a God who governs the world, with reſpe& to men, reli- 
gion muſt be the rule of that government. The coercive 

wer of human legiſlatures can no more ſupport a ſtate 
without the ſuperior law of religion, than due order can be 
maintained where the judge is as corrupt as the criminal, 
or the father as vicious as his offending ſon. The hiſtory of 
the world proves this aſſertion, and I believe it is generally 
found true, that ſome evils which happen to the body politic, 
have a great analogy with wounds in the natural body ; that 
is, that they prove extremely difficult tocure when the ha- 
bit is bad, though they might otherwiſe be eaſily healed. 

True politics are undoubtedly built on true religion: 2 
nation long accuſtomed to be governed by laws founded in 
reaſon, and a defence of the rights of mankind, cannot 
ſubmit to any other, without the convulſive pangs of expir- 
ing liberty. But it is as eaſy to conceive that any ſtate may 
be diſſolved by the immorality of the people, as that there 
are countries, which having once been free, now groan un- 
der arbitrary power. Let the miſeries of ſuch countries be 
truly known, and a free nation will tremble at every a& of 
injuſtice that may produce them, What avails the ſuperio- 
rity of this conſtitution, if the virtue in which it is founded, 
does not continue to ſupport its influence? The notion 
of liberty would only ſerve to delude us with an imaginary 
phantom ; the real excellency of it muſt ever be conneQed 
with the hearts and minds of the people correſponding with 
the laws; their knowledge and riches being only means ſub- 
ſervient to its ſupport, 

| Were 
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Were we to loſe our Virtue, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, we 
muſt loſe our liberty alſo. The arbitrary power which pre- 
vails in ſome other nation, would be a compulſive means 
of employing their ſtrength to our ruin ; whilſt our freedom 
of with-holding our aſſiſtance in ſupport of the common- 
wealth, might, by our acting contrary to the apparent deſigns 
of providence, prepare an eaſier way to their conqueſt, if 
ve did not fall by our own hands. In proportion to the 
diſobedience of Jaws, divine or human, by the obſervance 
of which the conſtitution has been ſo long and ſo happily 
ſupported, it mult tend to its diſſolution; for the contrary of 
that which ſet it up muſt throw it down again. I think no- 
thing can be more demonſtrable than this; if libertiniſm 
is carried to a certain degree, the coercive power mult be- 
come arbitrary, in the rigid ſenſe of that word. A nation 
which has not virtue enough to be ruled by thelaws of rea- 
ſon, muſt ſubmit to military force, as is now the caſe of 
much the greateſt part of the world. Thus liberty ceaſes, 
and when that is gone, it is no impropriety to ſay the nation 
is undone. Has ever ſo formidable a ſtate as this fallen but 
under the weight of its own vices ? Great monarchies have 
been diſſolved only by great corruption and civil diſcord ; 
ſo that the Almighty has certainly annexed temporal felici- 
ties to nations, as well as eternal rewards to men, in conſe- 
quence of their virtue. 

I hope this nation will continue great and happy, till Time 
ſhall end his reign ; but if the inſcrutable wiſdom of provi- 
dence has ordained the period of Britiſh happineſs to draw 
to an end, by any rule of his government of which we have 
no experience, we muſt ſubmit to the decrees of heaven: but 
as it will ever be in our power, I am ſure it ought to be in 
our choice, to welcome an honourable Death, rather than 
inglorious chains. If we do fall, our hearts ought to bleed 
as victims to liberty and virtue. | 

The name of a free ſtate has ſomething divine lodged in 
it: whilſt every one is ſollicitous to preſerve every one, they 

rform the office of a guardian angel. On the other hand, 
where public ſpirit ceaſes to prevail in the minds of a 
people; how can they long ſubſiſt in that ſtate without ar- 
bitrary power? The notion of a public ſpirit cannot be con- 
fined; its object is ages paſt, and it looks forward to the 
verge of time. We have no certainty how long the world 
will laſt, and little can we preſume on the exiſtence of a par- 
ticular nation, however wiſe the goverment of it may be: 

but 
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but how much greater is the probability of that exiſtence 
than of the duration of any particular man's life ? Man, as 
conſidered ſeparate from the community, is in the moſt 
emphatical ſenſe © a thing of nought, his time paſſes away 
ce like a ſhadow :”” but with regard to the duties of ſociety 
he not only exiſts as long as Time, but is partaker of a glo- 
rious immortality, | 

What conſtitutes the greatneſs or goodneſs of a man but 
his regard to the ſociety? or why 1s a prince called good, 
and his people ready to offer themſelves as victims. for his 
ſafety, but as he honours, loves, and reſpects the commu- 
nity of which he profeſſes to be the guardian ? 

The Preſent and future happineſs of individuals, as well 
as the felicity of the ſtate, are all intimately dependent, on 
each other. True politeneſs is but humanity refined, which 
ultimately centers in Charity; public love is but the ſame 
Charity adapted to the dignity and proſperity of the com- 
munity of which we are members. A free government is 
moreover the ſtate of nature, with regard to the equality of 
men and their common rights: public love cannot be ſe- 
parated from the idea of ſuch a ſtate; and as the notion of 
this love implies a deſire of the virtue and temporal felicity 
of men, it is analogous with that charity which the Al- 
mighty has appointed as the great Rule of conduct, and 
without which he has given mankind. no. title to eternal 
happineſs. 

The liberty for which we pretend to be ready to die, ne⸗ 
ceſſarily includes the love of poſterity ; but an immogerate 
tenderneſs of ourſelves, on the narrow principle of a vicious 
ſelt-love, is injurious to poſterity. Upon this narrow prin- 
ciple it is, that we do not conſent to a ſmall change of our 
manner of life, that would enable us to ſupport the ſtate in 
greater ſafety, reputation and ſplendor, Wichout a ſubmiſ- 

10n to Tome aQts of ſelf-denial, we can neither be politically 
nor morally virtuous; we cannot ſupport ſuch an equality of 
ſtrength, nor ſuch a conſiſtency of conduct, as are eſſenti 
to the maintenance of ſo admirable a conſtitution as ours; nor 
be enabled to guard againſt the over-bearing inſolence and 
ſuperior numbers of our enemies. It muſt needs be, that 
either we are not aware of the end of the courſe we run; or 
we do not mean what we ſay, when we talk of ſpilling our 
blood in the cauſe of liberty. If the former, we only 
want conſideration : If the latter, we want every thing 
for which life ought to be deſireable. E 
Vor. II. G ON 
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5 It is a very familiar, but no lefs juſt thought, which we 


find in a late celebrated writer * in alluſion to the preſent 
ſtate of things in this Iſland. There have been times of 
much greater danger than the preſent; yet if we conſider 
what the ordinary conſequences of human actions are, and 
by what means nations, yet more formidable than this, 
have come to ruin, we ſhall underſtand the force of what 
the author has remarked : © From their ® railleries, on the 
« barbarity and miſery of our iſland, one cannot help 
cc reflecting on the ſurprizing fate and revolution of king- 
& doms: how Rome, once the miſtreſs of the world, the 
4 ſeat of arts, empire, and glory, now lies ſunk in ſloth, 
* jgnorance, and poverty; enſlaved to the moſt cruel, as 
« well as to the moſt contemptible of tyrants, ſuperſtition, 
« and religious impoſture; whilſt this remote country, an- 
< tiently the jeſt and contempt of the polite Romans, is be- 
* come the happy ſeat of liberty, plenty, and letters, flou- 
« riſhing in all the arts and refinements of civil life; yet 
& running pethaps the ſame courſe, which Rome itſelf had 
© run before it; from virtuous induſtry to wealth, from 
& wealth to luxury, from luxury to an impatience of diſ- 
t cipline and corruption of morals; till by a total dege- 
ce neracy and loſs of virtue, being grown ripe for de- 
ce ſtruction, it fall a prey at faft to owe hardy oppreſſor; 
„and, with the loſs of liberty, loſing every thing elſe that 
is valuable, ſink. gradually again into it's original bar- 
ce bafiſm.” | * | 
Human nature being ever the fame, to form a juſt idea of 
things, we muſt trace them to their fountain. Self-preſet- 
vation 1s the firſt and ſtrongeſt law in nature. What is our 
duty in obedience to this law? We know that a nation is 
compoſed of many individuals, who have one common in- 
tereſt; that the different ranks, employments, and circum- 
ſtances of a people, are only means eſſential to the ſupport 
of the public; and that every condition of life has its peculiar 
happineſs, as well as miſery. Providence has been indul- 
gent to us all; do we move on this great plan, and accord- 
* the orders of that providence ? Do we not rather vie 
with each other, not who ſhalt be wiſeſt, but who ſhall'ex- 
cel moſt in vanities and expenfive follies, and thus deviating 
from the great principle laid down, at leaſt, prepare. a way 


IT ruin? 


2 Dr. Middleton's life of Cicero. | 
> Meaning the antient Romans. CHAP 
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The prevalency of example. The great riches and adventages 
which this Ifland enjoys. A militia proper as the guard of 
theſe national bleſſings. 


T is a general, and perhaps juſt complaint, that whilſt 
we aim at imaginary perfection in theory, our real cori- 
duct falls ſhort of the virtue that is praQticable, and with- 
in our reach. Superior opportunities of knowledge ought 
to produce ſuperior degrees of virtue : and can it be ex- 
pected, that the lower claſſes of the people will be vir- 
tuous, whilſt the higher neglect to inſtruct them by their 
example? The reformation of manners called for by one 
part of the nation, and univerſally acknowledged to be ne- 
ceſſary, muſt then be moſt countenanced by perſons in 
the moſt eminent life; a gradation to the lower claſſes will 
be eaſy and familiar, | | 
Under the laws and the ſovereign, perſons of high rank 
and great fortunes are the parents and guardians of the 
people: in their hands more immediately is depoſited that 
glorious plan which our great anceſtors have tranſmitted 
to us: if they are not careful to preſerve it from violation; 
what are we to expect from the dregs of the people? 
Cuſtom and imitation generally preſcribe and ſupport the 
rule of men's conduct; and what have been the eonſequentes 
of the modern cuſtom of following a continued round of 
amuſements by perſons of diſtinction of both ſexes, but 
idleneſs and vice of every denomination among the lower 
claſs? The preſent faſhionable manner of life; to minds 
yet unformed, muſt, in the very nature of things, ener vate 
that firm and ſerious caft of thought, which is the | true 
ſource of virtue and public love. When the ſoberer duties 
of life become as things accidental, and which we have 1id 
inchnation to attend to, it ought not to be expected, 
that the intereſt of the community will be regarded. If 
the duty we owe to one private mur bs irkſome, what 
muſt be the conſideration of that which we owe to a million 
of families? If feligion is the true foundation of virtue in 
queſtion ; will it not ſtartle us to think of the inconfider- 
able number. of opulent families in this iſland, that incul- 
cate the fear of God in the minds of their numerous de- 
0% as a prineiple eſſential to the welk-being of the 
ate Utes 
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* 

Heaven has been indulgent to men, by endowing them 
with an imitative faculty; though our perverſeneſs often 
converts that faculty into a curſe. Example can e 
make ſaints or devils; and every day's obſervation mu 
convince us, that there is a generous pride in human nature, 
which perpetually carries us to worthy actions when the 
pattern is ſet before our eyes: eſpecially if by a ſkilful con- 
duct it is brought down to the level of our comprehenſions. 
Nothing can ſtrike more forcibly on the minds of the lower 
orders of men, than the perſonal attention, and religious, 
as well as human conduct of the rich, the wiſe, the noble, 
in that vaſt ſcene of action, the public good. It is this which 
affords infinite entertainment to the different diſpoſitions 
and capacities of men, particularly of thoſe whom provi- 
dence, by a liberal indulgence, has, in a more peculiar 
manner, appointed for this great work. The meaſures of 
compulſion, in a free ſtate, cannot, in all reſpects, quad- 
rate with the minds of the common people, more than with 
perſons in high life. Public love, ſo little underſtood in 
arbitrary governments, muſt be a free effort of the 
mind, and brought into action by the force of a virtuous 
example. | 

It is undoubtedly true, in the preſent ſtate of mankind, 
that the pure dictates of reaſon and religion are inſufficient 
to the ſupport of any ſtate, without the coercive power of 

human laws; the affiſtance of thoſe laws mult be frequently 
called in; and happy is that people, who are obedient to 
them ; but ſtill example will never loſe its force, whilſt hu- 
man nature continues the ſame. 
I have often heard this nation deſcribed, as a country 
where no- body regards the laws. Whatever degree of 
truth there may be in this harſh imputation, it is certain 
that numbers are obliged to ſubmit to them; or the gallows 
would not exhibit ſo frequent and ſo hideous a ſpeQacle ! 


| How ought we to endeavour, by every art of Example and 
X Perſuaſion, 


N 


The conduct oſ ſome of our people has ſometimes brought 
to my memory a converſation of no antient date, between a cer- | 
tain perſon of diſtinction and a Poliſh lord; the latter maintained 
that the Poles enjoyed the moſt liberty of any people in the world, | 
and might be properly denominated. the only free nation: the 
other replied, that he knew a people ſuperior to the Poles, mean- 
ing the Khalmucks ; for, ſays he, theſe 1 may not only kill, but 

o eat one another. N 1 
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Perſuaſion, to do that which experience evinces cannot be 
effected by force? | 

It is really amazing to conſider, how much the lower 
claſſes of the people are taught to break the laws of this 
country. The fact is, that the end propoſed: by many of 
the laws is continually defeated ; and that by means ſo re- 
fined, that, one would imagine, here were people, who 
make the evaſion of laws a regular ſtudy, and in which they 
acquire a greater proficiency, than others in making laws. 
Is it the excellency or defect of this conſtitution, that the le- 
giſlature is ſo tender, in puniſhing offenders for baſe ſubter- 
fuges and equivocations, in regard to the laws ? 

In conſequence of the common people being thus taught 
the art of violating laws, liberty is frequently converted in- 
to licentiouſneſs, or at leaſt a neglect of that conduct which 
the laws require for the good of the, whole community. 
Whatever they do not find for their private convenience, 
they are apt to think a violation of their freedom. Thus 
they negle& the cultivation and improvement of their man- 
ners; and hence it follows, that foreigners are apt to ob- 
ſerve that the liberty of England is confined to thoſe who 
have no property b. 

To trace theſe leſſer evils to their ſource, we ſhall find 
they ariſe from others, which are of greater moment, but 
paſs uncorrected. Can the artful defeat of the intention of 
the legiſlature be a ſubje& of wonder, when the informer is 
held, in ſome degree, infamous : here alſo the want of ex- 
ample ſeems to threaten us. Informations have, no doubt, 


d I remember the ſtory of an Engliſh gentleman, who, being 
juſt come from Paris, complained loudly of the inſolence of the 
footmen in London, and wiſhed to ſee ſome of them pulled from 
behind their maſter's coaches. His father, who was a maſter of 


. the great ſcience of liberty, reproved him, by obſerving, that 


though it was true, many of theſe men were very inſolent, this 
abuſe ought to be regarded as a natural effe of liberty in vulgar 
minds; that the remedy of this might be worſe than the diſeaſe; 
for the authority which ſhould extend to pull the footman from 


behind the coach for ſuch offences, might alſo pull the maſter out 


of it. In oppoſition to this inſtance of abuſed liberty, what ſhall 
we ſay of the inſolence of arbitrary power, where ſervants par- 
take of the authority of their maſters, and even in ſo polite a city 
as Paris, men in high rank and office ſeem to delegate a kind of 
arbitrary power to their domeſtics ; and perhaps the footmen there 


are frequently more inſolent than thoſe of London. 
G 3 been 
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been often proſtituted to villainous purpoſes; hence the 
common people, who have no immediate ſhare in making 
laws, adopt it as a kind of principle of honour to conceal 
the tranſgreſſion of them . Men of education and ſenti- 
ment ſee the abſurdity of this proceeding: they know that, 
next to the law-giver, the moſt valuable member of the 
community is he, who executes the laws with juſtice, and 
that he, who, upon a principle of public love, will not be 
an idle ſpeQator of the breach of them, comes in for the 
next ſhare of honour. But whether it is from a jealouly, 
that he who is charged with the execution of the laws will 
not perform his duty; or from a daſtardly fear of the re- 
ſentment of thoſe who tranſgreſs ; how rare is it to hear of 
any information being lodged by a gentleman, though 
he is always ſuppoſed the beſt judge of the propriety 
of ſuch complaints, and his veracity moſt to be depended 
on ? ; 

Happy is it for us, that, if we will not exert ourſelves 
in ſetting good example, we are reſtrained in ſome polite 
miſchiefs! Meaſures are taken to fix ſome bounds to idle- 
neſs and diſſipation at leaſt in that part of the day f, which 
in all ages, and in all civilized countries in the world, 
has been ever devoted to inſtruction, to domeſtic ceconomy, 
and all the various duties of ſober life. It ought to be pre- 
ſumed, that even the young and gay, will chearfully ſubmit 
to fo ſalutary a law. 

It is ſome conſolation alſo to reflect, that our deviations 
from virtue are not conſtant, we ſympathize with the ine- 
quality of our climate; ſo that ſuppoſing virtue at preſent to 
be in no great veneration, it may become faſhionable again. 
Nor ought the moſt ſerious to imagine, that we are without 
a large portion of it. To believe the contrary, is not only 
an injuſtice with regard to the people at large, but it would 
alſo weaken the cauſe of virtue, by miſrepreſenting the 
ſtrength of her force. | 


If 


What falſe notions of honour prevail in ſome countries, even 
among the better ſort of people ! | have been told in Portugal, 
that, it the murderer of the father has taken ſhelter under the 
roof of the, ſon, he thinks himſelf bound in honour, if not to pro- 
tect him, to ſcreen him from juſtice, till he is ſafely removed from 

ſuch houſe which has been thus choſen as an aſylum. 
LA for preventing houſes of diverſion being opened till five in 
the evening. | 
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If the motives derived from the fear of national puniſh- 
ment, do not inſpire us with a higher ſenſe of public love, 
yet we can never forget the pleaſures and advantages we 
enjoy. We ought to make theſe a motive to gratitude, ſo 
as to produce the ſame effect. Look round, and ſurvey the 
noble ſtructures, and the profuſion of their uſeful, their 
magnificent, their ſuperb a pendages in this great metro- 

lis. Conſider the n ſtate of every branch of 
— Eo art, and ſcience. Let us ſend our thoughts a- 
broad to the numerous regions of the earth, to which our 
commerce is extended, and from whence ſuch ſources of 
wealth flow in upon us. Let us conſider what an encreaſe 
of riches our American colonies produce, which is ſo much 
the more valuable, as it is more independent of the politics 
of other nations. But, above all, let us contemplate the 
| beauteous face of this iſland, and the various delights it af- 
fords: the noble frabrics, with the ſeveral proud monu- 
ments of antiquity, in almoſt every part of IE gar- 
dens unequalled by any in the world; mines rich in fuel and 
uſeful metals; hills and vallies, rivers and ſeas, all con- 
ſpiring to render us rich and happy. The Almighty ſeems 
to have made choice of this iſland as the great granary of 
Europe and America ©. He has enabled us alſo to befriend 
mankind, in cloathing them in every quarter of the globe. 
Our wool is computed to near twelve millions when manu- 
factured; this is four times the revenues of one of the 

G4 greateſt 


* T am not rightly acquainted with the computation of our 
growth of corn. The bounty allowed by Parliament in one year 
amounted to one hundred and fixty thouſand pounds at five ſhillings 
a quarter, which is one hundred and twentyeight thouſand tuns ex- 

rted in one ſpecies of grain only. Some late political remarks 
in relation to taking off the bounty are much laboured upon this 
principle, that it makes bread, and conſequently labour, dearer ; 
but there is not a word mentioned of the induſtry it has been the 
cauſe of promoting ; of the improvement of the lands, nor that 
the cheaper we ſell our bread, like other commodities, the great- 
er will be the demand abroad; and laſtly, that the price of la- 
bour, though great, might not be lowered to the benefit of the 
nation. It may perhaps prove more than is neceſſary; bat it is a 
fact, that, among the manufacturers, they do much the leaſt work 
when proviſions are cheapeſt, and conſequently were 'proviſions 
cheaper, the end is defeated. Be this as it may, I am perſuaded, 
that if the national account was ſtated with regard to the bounty 
on corn, we ſhould find ourſelves very conſiderable gainers by this 
public expence. 
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greateſt empires * in the world, and which now ſeems to 
| hold the balance of European Power. | . 


But when we conſider the admirable laws to which we 
are ſubject, the good government we are under, and the 
pure religion we profeſs, can we forbear exulting in the 
thought of being born members of ſuch a community, or 
ſending up our prayers in incenſe of gratitude, and begging 
that generations yet unborn may enjoy all theſe good 
things? Shall we however preſume to aſk this bleſſing; and 
at the ſame time indulge a conduct derogatory to religion, 
and repugnant to theſe laws? With what conſiſtency can 
we aſk it, whilſt we know that' immorality has ſubverted 
monarchies through all ages of the world? It muſt then be 
preſumed upon the whole, that every ſubject will ſtand 
ſelf- condemned, or ſhun thoſe actions which tend to hurt 
the community of which he is himſelf a member; and, as 
far as in his power, promote the general good. Thus he 
will encreaſe his own felicity, and whilſt the ſcene of his 
temporal joys is enlarged, it will naturally be attended with 
a a firm perſuaſion of a glorious immortality. | 
There is yet one reflection which flows from a general 
view of our cireumſtances. Nothing can be held without 
certain conditions of tenure: happily for mankind, nations 
are generally apt to think more highly of themſelves than of 
others; and in that opinion they might remain ſelf-ſatisfied, 
if the other paſſions were at reſt ; but that ſeldom happens. 
A people diſtinguiſhed among the nations of the earth, muſt 
expect to be the occaſional object of envy, if not of ambi- 
tion. We are led both by reaſon and experience to know 
that. theſe paſſions are the chief motives of war; and that 
they do in fact produce wars almoſt periodically. It is not 
the politics of this nation to attempt the conqueſt of any 
country in Europe; and the waters which ſurround us are a 
great ſecurity againſt invaſion. But do the ſame reaſon and 
experience teach us, that this juſt ſyſtem of politics, or even 
that the waters and our ſhips are ſo ſecure a ſafeguard, un- 
der the ſeveral accidents to which naval affairs are ſubject, 
as the liberty and riches of this nation, or, in other words, 
the juſt eſteem we ought to have for our ſelves, demand? 
If they are not, we ſeem to need a militia. 

Providence, within a ſhort period, confounded a formi- 
dable attempt againſt us: we might have defeated that at- 
rempt in the ordinary courſe of things; but if one expe- 
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dient had failed, we ſhould, methinks, have another at 
hand, on which we might make a reliance. I hope we have 
virtue enough left, to truſt ourſelves with arms: it is high 
time to reform, if we have not. We cannot indeed ſupport 
a very large army, nor is it deemed proper we ſhould. At 
the ſame time experience proves, that the friendſhip of o- 
ther nations is not to be relied on; and that princes ſeldom 
do any thing for each other but upon mercenary principles. 
We are in the neighbourhood of a formidable power, and 
know their temper and diſpoſition. Could we be ſure of 
foreign ſuccours upon any extremity, would it be proper to 
truſt to the courage, or ſtrength, or honeſty of ſuch ſol- 
diers, to fight our battles at our own doors; when property, 
religion, and even liberty might be at ſtake? And if ſuch 
an ally were able to protect us, there could be no ſolid ſe- 
curity againſt his exacting what conditions he pleaſed for 
the defence he had afforded ? Hiſtory, I believe, furniſhes 
us with reaſons to be jealous of foreign forces in this 
iſland. 

If it is power which governs ſtates; if no compaR, or law, 
except the law of arms, can ordinarily anſwer the events 
which happen to nations in conſequence of invaſions and 
wars; if monarchies, humanly ſpeaking, ſtand on this 
foundation; ſhould we not adapt our ſtrength, in ſome 
meaſure, to the worth of the object to be defended? If 
men were more in a ſtate of nature, nations would ſuffer 
each other to be at reſt. But I am afraid the golden age 
never exiſted ſince the Fall, though ſome nations in the 
world, from their virtue, their ſituation, and the genius of 
their neighbours, may have enjoyed for ages, an uninter- 
rupted peace. In the preſent condition of Europe, and the 
corruption of mankind, what ſtate can long promiſe itſelf 
that happineſs? The depravity of its inhabitants will not 
permit it. All we can do is to live as if we defired peace ; 
but we are neither afraid of war, nor unable to bear the in- 
conveniences which attend it ; leaſt of all ſhould we be un- 
prepared for ſelf-defence. 

Numerous armies are every where kept up on the continent: 
there are alſo few places of any moment, but what are well 


fortified. If we have a ſufficient bulwark by means of our 


ſhips, it is certainly better to learn how to uſe the ſhuttle 
and plowſhare, than the ſword ; but if our ſhips are not 
ſufficient to put us entirely on an equality, or render us 


ſuperior in ſtrength to other princes, there 1s, at leaſt there 
ſeems 
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ſeems to be, ſomething wanting to our ſecurity, Per- 
haps it will be our fortune to make war again upon the 
continent; a mil, were it wel wore 8 in ſuch 
caſe, be no unhappy appendage to thoſe advanta 
which nature has 10 liberally beſtowed on this iſland. 
However the notion may be exploded concerning France's 
aſpiring at uniyerſal monarchy, it is, I believe, unde- 
nied, that the genius of that people ever leads them 
to military exploits; this does not promiſe any good to 
themſelves or to mankind in general, but ſo it is: they are 
bred to arms, and delight in them: they are active, enter- 
priſing, and never long at reſt. How often have they loſt. 
fifty or an hundred thouſand men in purſuit of a point, 
which, if obtained, could be of no conſequence to the hap- 
pineſs of the people of France? Beſides, their deſire of 
conqueſt for — of their monarch ©, or, in other 
words, for their own vanity, however fantaſtic a prin- 
ciple it may be, is generally as ſtrong on their minds, as 
the jealous care of ſecuring our liberty, is, and ought to be, 
among us. | 

But granting thata militia, ſuch as would be eſſentially ſer- 
 viceable, might be attended with ſome inconveniences : it 

may ſtill be aſked, is this iſland in a ſtate of * defence? 
If it is, it ſeems reaſonable to think we bank as we are; 
if it is not, there is one common intereſt, abſtracted from 
all the low principles of contending parties, which calls on 
us to rectify this part of our economy. 

Nations have been undone by indolence ; and by their 
1gnarance of the uſe of arms, as well as for want of cou- 
rage! If gentlemen of property, mechanics, or men bred 
to and ſupported by labour and every honeſt art of induſtry, 
were taught how to defend their own houſes againſt a fo- 
reign enemy, if ſuch ſhould dare invade the iſland, ſure- 
ly they could be no objects of jealouſy or fear to the nation. 
Should we be ſo loſt to to all ſenſe of duty to ourſelves, as 
to employ the means of our ſecurity to our own deſtruc- 
tion ? Such muſt every attempt be deemed which is injurious 
ta the preſent family on the throne, or to the preſent con- 


ſtitution : but if the intereſt of the ſovereign and his people 
are 


- © This notion at-preſent ſcems to be languid, but muſt neceſ- 
ſarily revive whenever their king becomes popular, unleſs they 
change their genius and government. 
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are the ſame, that which will ſecure their intereſt, muſt e- 
ſtabliſh his alſo. There is reaſon enough to think that in 
the caſe before us, the crown is as much intereſted as the 
people. But it ſeems to have been the peculiar unhappineſs 
of this nation, to entertain jealouſies on this ſuhject, ſome- 
times without reaſon, and, what is worſe, ſometimes with 
reaſon. It may be hoped for the future no cauſe will be gi- 
ven for ſuſpicions, which prepare the way for national evils, 
There have been men, whoſe conduct no lover of his coun- 
try can mention without ſorrow, men who tired of their 
own happineſs, and regardleſs of the general good, choſe 
to run the greateſt riſk of being miſerable, out of a wanton 
deſire of change. And are there yet remaining ſuch per- 
ſons, whoſe ſecret inclinations are the cauſe of obſtructing 
thoſe meaſures which the wiſdom of the government might 
otherwiſe think neceſſary to our preſent ſecurity, or to that 
of apo be 

The ſafety of nations, under providence, is their vigi- 
lance, and care in providing themſelves with that which ex- 
perience proves to be the moſt eſſential to their defence, 
that is, money, and men inured to toil and diſcipline. The 

nius of the Britiſh nation is military, yet it ſeems as if 
eaſe and plenty had rendered us in ſome reſpeQs averſe to 
arms, and that we have more occaſion for a ſpur than a 
bridle. But it is confeſſed that we make a brave figure 
in fighting abroad, for our friends, ſhould not we at leaſt 
learn how to fight for ourſelves, when much more may be 
at ſtake. 
Many of the officers of our army are not only perſons of 
the firſt quality, but men of the greateſt bravery and ſenſe 
of honour. There are ſome of conſiderable property 
and it ſeems to be an indignity to ſuppoſe that the bulk of 
them do not underſtand the duty they owe their country for 
the advantages they enjoy as members of the community, 
abſtracted from their pay as officers. Our common ſoldiers 
alſo, looſe, and immoral as they are, poſſeſs a certain 
innate humanity, inſeparable from that courage by which 
they have always diſtinguiſhed themſelves. Is there any 
fear that ſuch an army can be proſtituted to any vile pur- 
poſe, whilſt the land is ruled by a juſt and worthy prince ? 

A ſtanding army, ſuch as the revenues of the ſtate can 
bear, according to'the preſent appearances of things, ſeems 
neceſſary even now in time of peace, not to awe the people, 
but for the dignity of the crown; to give it a neceſſary 
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weight, and to provide for war; eſpecially whilſt great 
ſtanding armies are ſo much in faſhion all over Europe, and 
particularly in France. But with regard to a free and eom- 
mercial people, there will ever be this material difference 
between a militia and a ſtanding army; that the one are 
ſuppoſed never to be idle, and the other but ſeldom employ- 
ed; conſequently the ſtate gets by the former in proportion 
to their labour, whilſt the latter are of no uſe except upon 
emergencies . The difficulty is, upon what footing to 
eſtabliſh a militia ſo as to remove all occaſion of jealouſy. 
If a convenient number was ſupported in ſuch counties, as 
the ſituation, or reaſons of ſtate may render moſt proper, 
under the command of a lord lieutenant, who might be a 
nobleman of honour and diſcretion, and appointed by his 
majeſty's council; ſuch a ſtep might perhaps give the 


nation a weight, which upon a general view of things it 


now ſeems to want. 

At the ſame time if we conſider the freedom of this ſtate, 
and the genius of the people, perhaps the only expedient 
to animate a peaſant to do the duty of a ſoldier, whenever 
he is called upon, is that he be under the command of 
the gentleman, who is his familiar neighbour, and who en- 
gages to ſhare with him in one common labour. This 


perhaps is the only method to inſpire him with juſt ſenti- 


ments, and render him obedient to diſcipline. Thoſe who 
urge that the officers of the army ought not to be admitted 
into the militia, ſeem to give greater proof of their jea- 
louſy of the crown, than of their love to the people. 
Might not ſuch officers be extremely ſerviceable under par- 
ticular circumſtances ©? And were ſome of theſe ſuch as 
have property in their particular counties, might they not 
be a means of conciliating thoſe intereſts and tempers 
which too frequently claſh amongſt country gentlemen ? 


Nor is there ſuch a difference between ſcarlet and 


any other colour, but that a gentleman of the coun- 


try, and another of the army, might agree perfectly in 


the ſame common intereſt. In ſhort, whether any thing of 
this kind can conſiſtently be done for us or not; let us keep 


up 
* Jn France ſoldiers are employed in making roads and other 


public works, but that docs not ſeem to be practicable in this 


0 Suppoſe a general, or lieutenant colonel and adjutant in par- 
ticular, to diſcipline and exerciſe a regiment. 
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up a ſenſe of virtuous liberty, and that I hope will ever ren- 
der us invincible. 

Writing to the public, whatever the ſubject be, implies a 
deſire to propagate an opinion, or to recommend ſome par- 
ticular rule of conduct: but in ſubjects of this nature we 
are apt to write or read with prejudice, which is certainly 
not the true way to benefit by either; or, in other words, it 
cannot be the way to acquire juſt notions of things, or to 
render us wiſer and better. ; 

To be entirely of neither ſide in ſome controverted caſes, 
is perhaps the only way to have a due love and reſpe& for 
both; or to ſpeak more clearly, it is the beſt means of ac- 
quiring ſuch a degree of knowledge of the intereſt of our 
country as will render us good ſubjects and good men. If 
thoſe who act ought to be circumſpect in their determina- 
tion, ſurely others who have not ſuch opportunities of infor- 
mations, ſhould deliver their opinion with care. Prejudices 
will ever divide mankind, and ſupport different opinions : 
the people of a free ſtate have the liberty of declaring their 
ſentiments; nor is there any danger from thence, except 
from men of fierce and turbulent ſpirits. Common ſenſe 
teaches us to compaſſionate the falſe judgments which ariſe 
from education or intereſt ; but to obſerve the errors on 
both ſides, and leave reaſon to judge what is beſt upon the 
whole, and what is practicable under particular circum- 
ſtances, is I preſume, the taſk of an honeſt and a wiſe ſtateſ- 
man, The ſame rule is neceſſary in judging of theſe 
matters as ſpectators only. The paſſions being thus re- 
ſtrained, and the judgment left to its natural freedom, we 
ſhall require nothing more than goodneſs of heart to become 
a nation of philoſophers and patriots. ys 
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A chronological account of the Perſian empire, from its founda- 
tion by Cyrus the Great, in the year of the world 3426, to 
. the invaſion of Alexander the Great. 


CYRUS the Great, 4. M. 3426 *. 
HE Perſian empire, founded by Cyrus the Great, 


was the * ſecond of the four antient monarchies 
which have been eſtabliſhed in the world. It is re- 
markable that this wiſe and formidable prince was mention- 
ed by name in the ſacred ſcriptures two hundred years be- 
fore his birth; for God was pleaſed to declare that he would 
be his guide, and lead him by the hand to ſubdue all na- 
tions betore him. | 
This prince was the ſon of Cambyſes king of Perſia, by 
Mandana daughter of Aſtyages king of Media. Cyaxares, 


.* 1 muſt be obſerved there are very few duts in which hiſto- 
rians agree exactiy. »The firſt was the Aſly 
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who ſucceeded his father Aſtyages, being threatned 
with an invaſion by the king of Babylon, entered into an 
alliance with the king of Perſia, and ſeveral other princes 
bordering on his dominions, for their mutual defence; on 
this occaſion Cambyſes ſent Cyrus with 30,000 foot to join 
the Medes. Cyrus entered the enemy's country, gained a 
complete victory over the Babylonians in the firſt engage- 
ment, in which their king fell in battle: he then marched 
up to the walls of Babylon; but finding that the garriſon 
conſiſted of 100,000 men, he retired with Cyaxares into 
Media, to ſtrengthen their alliance and augment their 
forces. Cyaxares, ſenſible of the merit of his nephew Cy- 
ras, gave him his daughter in marriage, and made him heir 
to his Median dominions; upon which Cyrus marched to- 
wards Babylon, leaving Cyaxares in Media. Cyrus ſur- 
priſed the Babylonians before they joined their forces, and, 
marching with the utmoſt expedition, gave them battle, 
and was a ſecond time victorious. He took Sardis, and 
making Cræſus king of Lydia * priſoner, poſſeſſed himſelf 
of all his treaſure and the wealth of that opulent city ; but 
reſtored Cræſus to his throne, 

After ſubduing the Leſſer Aſia, Syria, and part of Ara- 
bia, Cyrus marched a ſecond time to the walls of Babylon. 
He cauſed a number of canals to be made, and on the even- 
ing of the feaſt, cutting the banks of the Tigris, the water 
of that river being let into the canals, fell ſo low that he 
marched ſeveral bodies of forces on both ſides of the city, 
along the bed of the river. The Babylonians were then ſo- 
lemnizing a grand feſtival, ſo that he found an opportunity 
of entering the brazen gates which the drunken Babylonians 
had left open ; and taking Balſhazar the king and his whole 
court priſoners, put them to the ſword, fulfilling the pro- 
phecy of Daniel, that the cruelties which the Babylonians 
had exerciſed upon others, ſhould be returned upon them- 
ſelves. 

Cyrus, after being 26 years general of the forces both of 
his father and uncle, at length recovered all the countries 
in Africa and Leſſer Aſia, which had been in ſubjection to 
the Aſſyrian empire. He then returned to. Babylon, and 
both his father Cambyſes and his uncle Cyaxares dying, he 
became the ſole monarch of this vaſt empire of Perſia. 


In 


* Situated in the preſent Natolia, 


wo ane? 
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In the firſt year of the reign of Cyrus , expired the ſe- 
ventieth year of the jewiſh captivity in Babylon, and by the 
advice of the prophet Daniel he publiſhed an edi& for re- 
building the temple of Jeruſalem and re-peopling that city 
with its antient inhabitants: he reſtored all the veſſels of the 

temple, which Nebuchadonoſor had taken from thence and 

laced in the temple of Baal at Babylon. Upon this the 
Jews returned to their own country under the condu of 
robabel. In Cyrus's time the Perſian empire extended 
from the gulph of Ormus and the Red-ſea and from Ethio- 
pia on the ſouth, to the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas on the 
north; and from the river Indus * on the eaſt, to the de- 
ſerts of Lybia *, the Mediterranean and Egean * ſeas on 
the weſt. | 

Cyrus made it the buſineſs of his reign to exerciſe 
juſtice, and to relieve the oppreſſed ;. governing the na- 
tions he had conquered with ſuch humanity and tenderneſs, 
that they became his faithful ſubjects. He reigned ſole mo- 
narch of Perſia only ſeven years, and died in Babylon leav- 


ing his ſon Cambyſes his ſucceſſor. 


CAMBYSES, 4 M. 3433. 


Soon after Cambyſes aſcended the throne of Perſia; A- 
maſis the tributary king of Egypt, endeavoured to render 
himſelf independent of the Perſian crown. Cambyſes in- 
vaded Egypt, but Amaſis dying, he gave battle to his ſon, 
Pſamenitus, and entirely defeated him : this prince flying 
to Memphis I his capital, was taken priſoner, and the city 
ſurrendered ; on which not only the Egyptians ſubmitted 
to Cambyſes, but Libya, Cyreniaca *, and other diſtant 
countries ſought his protection. But the Ethiopians, and 
the inhabitants of that part of Africa where ſtood the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Ammon, refuſing to ſubmit, he invaded both 
at the ſame time. The army he ſent againſt the Ammo- 
nians ft was deſtroyed by a tempeſt, which raifed the ſands 


© A. M. 3426. — 
0 _ called 24 Scind. 3 

* The part of Africa bordering on 

. 1 8 gypt. 

t A city of Egypt in the iſland of Delta. 

* Now called Barca in Africa. 

7 Inhabiting a part of Libya. 
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in ſuch a manner that his troops were ſuffocated, In Ethio- 
pia he ſucceeded but little better, the greateſt part of his 
troops were deſtroyed by famine and reduced ta the neceſ- 
ſity of eating human fleſh. With the ſmall remains of his 
army he returned to Thebes, where he plundered the tem- 
ples of that opulent city of all their valuable moveables, and 
demoliſhed thoſe beautiful ſtructures. 

Cambyſes became ſo jealous of his brother Smerdis, who 
had accompanied him in this war, that he ſent him into 
Perſia, and there cauſed him to be murdered. His ſiſter 
Meroe, whom he had married, ſuffered the ſame fate, for 
making ſome reflexions on this a& of cruelty. This prince 
had little ſenſibility of the laws of humanity, but ſubſtituted 

ride and cruelty in their place; he cauſed many of his great 
officers to be buried alive. He one day aſked Prexafpes what 
the people ſaid of him? That miniſter replied, they admir- 
ed his many good qualities, but wiſhed that he had not ſuch 
an inclination for wine. That is, returned Cambyſes, 
« they imagine that wine deprives me of my ſenſes, but 
« you ſhall judge of that immediately.” Having drunk 
more than uſual, he ordered his cupbearer, who was ſon to 
Prexaſpes, to ſtand at the further end of the room, and tak- 
ing a bow and arrow, declared he aimed at his heart; after 
he had ſhot him, he ordered the young lord to be opened, 
2nd his heart to be brought to him ; the arrow having pierc- 
ed it, he ſhewed it to his father, and afked him if he had 
not a ſteady hand? The unhappy parent replied, with the 
flattery of the modern times to Perſian kings; * Apollo 


6&6. þ;mſelf could not have ſhot better.” 


„In the eighth year of the reign of Cambyſes, an impoſ- 
tor reſembling his brother Smerdis who had been put to 
death, impoſing on the people, uſurped the crown. Cam- 
byſes who was then abſent reſolved to march againſt the 
uſurper, but, as he was mounting his horſe, his ſword ſlip- 
ping out of its ſcabbard gave him a wound in the thigh, of 
which he died. This Cambyſes is ſuppoſed to be the Aha- 


ſuerus mentioned in the ſcriptures. 


SMERDIS, 4 M. 2441. 


The uſurper Smerdis, the Artaxerxes of the ſcripture, was 
the fon of one of the Magi, who was governor of Babylon, 
and is therefore uſually ſtiled the Magian. He endeavoured 
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by all means to gain the affections of the people; and, to 
prevent his being diſcovered, concealed himſelf in the royal 

alace : but this precaution ſerved only to raiſe the ſuſpicion 
of the great men, among whom was Otanes, whoſe daugh- 
ter Phedyma, Smerdis had taken to his bed. This lady 
finding that her huſband had loft his ears, which for ſome 
offence had been cut off by Cyrus, diſcovered the deceit ; 
on which ſeveral of the nobility entered into a conſpiracy, 
and aſſaſſinated the uſurper in his palace. 


' DARIUS fon of HYSTASPES, A. M. 3443. 


The nobility then proceeded to the choice of a ſucceſſor, 
and Darius ſon of Hyſtaſpes was elected. This prince mar- 
ried two of the daughters of Cyrus the Great. In the third 
year of his reign, he gave orders that the building of the 
temple of Jeruſalem ſhould be carried on at the expence of 
the ſtate, requiring the jewiſh prieſts to pray for him, and 
to denounce curſes againſt all who ſhould obſtruct the work. 

The Perſian court being removed from Babylon to Saſa, 
the former city'revolted. Darius in the fifth year of his 
reign marched his army and beſieged it. He met with but 
little ſucceſs for 18 months: at length Zopyrus, one of his 
generals, cut off his own noſe and ears, and then fled to 
the city, pretending that he had been thus mangled by order 
of Darius: this aſtoniſhing ſtratagem gained him the con- 
fidence of the Babylonians, who readily entruſted him with 
the command of their troops in ſeveral fallies, and in a 
ſhort time engaging them to confide entirely in him, he 
betrayed the city to Darius. When this prince took poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, he cauſed 3000 citizens to be impaled, and the 
walls to be demoliſ het. Lon, 
Darius next invaded. Scythia with an army of 600,000 
men; but the enemy retiring before the Perſians, drew 
them into a country covered with ſnow, where Darius loſt 
great part of his army, without fighting, and with great 

70 made his retreat. The Sgythians ſoon returned 
this viſit, invaded Thrace, and (plundered the country as 
far as the Helleſpont. While Darius was engaged in his 
expedition againſt the Scythians, Megabyſus the Perſian 
governor of Thrace ſubdued the Macedonians, and made 
them tributary to Perſia. ven 

He then invaded: India, and, as ſome hiſtorians ſay, 
made an entire conqueſt of all that couritry. He was ſoon 
H 3 Ito 7 DIS after 
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after engaged in ſuppreſſing a rebellion of the Ionians, who 
had drawn the Athenians and other Grecian ſtates into the 
plot; but the Ionians, being deſerted by all their allies, 
were entirely ſubdued. Darius reſenting the injury done 
him by the Athenians in joining the Ionians, who had burnt . 
the city of Sardis, determined to invade Greece by ſea and 
land: he therefore ſent an army under the command of 
Mardonius a young lord who had married his daughter ; this 
fleet meeting with a ſtorm in the Egean ſea, he loſt 300 of 
his ſhips and 20,000 men, and the army being ſurprized by 
the Thracians, is was with great difficulty Mardonius made 
his retreat over the Helleſpont into Aſia. 

After this, Darius again invaded Greece, utterly deſtroy- 
ed the city of Eretria in Eubza *, and made himſelf maſ. 
ter of all the iſlands of the Egean ſea, He then marched 
towards Athens; the Athenians ſent to the Lacedemonians 
to join them, but before they arrived they fought the fa- 
mous battle of Marathon t, in which Miltiades the Athe- 
nian general, tho* his forces did not amount to 10,000 men, 

not only repulſed the Perſians, but entirely defeated them ; 
many thouſands fell by the ſword, and more periſhed in 
the ſea, endeavouring to get on board their ſhips. 

Darius now made great-preparations for invading Greece 

in perſon, and reducing Egypt which had alſo revolted, 
— died before his armies took the 4514, 1 was ſucceed- 
ed by his ſon Xerxes. 


' XERXES, 4. 1 300% 


This prince no ſooner aſcended the throne than he 
marched with a powerful army into Egypt, and compelled 
that people to ſubmit again to the dominion of Perſia. To 
revenge the overthrow the Perſians: had fuffered at Mara- 
thon, he made great preparations for conquering Greece, 
_ began his march with an army which ſome hiſtorians 

amounted to three millions of men *. Leonidas, one 
— the kings of Sparta, defended the ſtreight of Thermo- 
pile with 4,000 men. This Ps ir is . 25 
feet 


.® An iſland belonging to Greece. 
"2 A town of Attica in Greece. 
s Some think it more conſiſtent to e hundred thou- 


ſand ; and this number is probable, conſidering they carried their 
wives and children. 
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feet broad, lies between Theſſaly and Phocis; and was 
thought the only paſſage by which the Perſians could en- 
ter Achaia by land. Here, after loſing 20,000 men, Xer- 
xes was ready to deſpair of forcing his way, when a native 
of the country diſcovered to him a ſecret paſſage up the 
mountain which commanded the ſtreight. A detachment 
went thither ; and the Spartans {ſeeing the Perſians above 
them, and finding it impoſſible to defend the poſt, Leoni- 
das commanding the reſt of his troops to retire, ſtay'd in 
the paſs with only 300 men, which after making an obſti- 
nate defence were all cut to pieces except one man, who 
eſcaped to Sparta, and was there condemned for cowar- 


ce. 

The day the battle was fought at Thermopilæ, the Gre- 
cians with four hundred ſail obtained a victory at ſea over 
the Perſian fleet of one thouſand ſail: the weather being 
ſtormy, above two hundred of the Perſian fleet were caſt 
away, and the Grecians falling upon them before their 
ſcattered ſhips were joined, obtained an eaſy victory at Ar- 
temiſium a promontory of Eubæa. 3 

Xerxes now dividing his army, ſent one part to Delphos, 
where they plundered the temple of an immenſe treaſure, 
and with the other he marched to Athens, which finding 
abandoned by the inhabitants, he plundered and burnt it. 

A Perſian fleet was ſoon after ſent to Salamis in ſearch 
of the Grecians, but the joint fleet of the Athenians com- 
manded by Themiſtocles, and of the Lacedemonians by 
Eurybiades, totally defeated the Perſians. Xerxes was 
diſpirited at the lofs of this naval battle, and returned into 
Aſia, leaving Mardonius behind him with 300,000 men. 
The following year this army was entirely defeated near 
Plateæ “, and the Perſian general killed in the field of bat- 
tle. The ſame day the Greeks obtained another victory 
over the Perſian fleet. | 

Xerxes now diſguſted at foreign wars and averſe to bu- 
ſineſs, abandoned himſelf to his pleaſures, and was mur- 
dered while ſleeping in his bed. 


ARTAXERXES, A.M. 3500. 


Artaxerxes the ſon of Xerxes aſcended the throne. In 
the beginning of this reign Cimon the ſon of Miltiades, and 


A city of Bœotia, famous for the defeat of Xerxes's army, 
H 4 | genera] 
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general of the Athenians, took ſeveral cities in Thrace, 
recovered and reſtored to their liberties moſt of the Gre- 
cian cities in the Leſſer Aſia, obtained a ſignal victory over 
the Perſian fleet, defeated an army of 30,000 Perſians, and 
carried the plunder of it, which was extremely valuable, in 
triumph to Athens. 

Artaxerxes in order to make head againſt Cimon, made 
Themiſtocles, who had been baniſhed by the Athenians, 
general of his armies on that fide ; but Themiſtocles choſe 
rather to die by a doſe of poiſon than fight againſt his 
country. | | 

About this time the Egyptians revolted, and choſe Inarus 
the prince of Libya their king ; the Athenians entered in- 
to an alliance with him againſt the Perſians, and ſent to 
his aſſiſtance a fleet of two hundred fail, which in con- 
junction with the Egyptian navy ruined that of Perſia. At 
land they defeated an army of 300,000 Perſians ; but the 
next year Artaxerxes gained a deciſive victory over the 
confederates, reduced the whole kingdom of Egypt, made 
Inarus priſoner, and put him to death. This being con- 
trary to the articles of capitulation made with the Perſian 
general Megabyſus, he retired to his government in Sy- 
ria, raiſed a rebellion there, and defeated the forces that 
were ſent againſt him, ſo that Artaxerxes found it neceſſa- 

to come to an agreement with him. 

This was that Artaxerxes, who by an expreſs decree per- 
mitted the jews to rebuild the walls of Jeruſalem; and the 
ſeventy weeks mentioned by the prophet Daniel, after 
which the Meſſiah was to appear upon the earth, are ſaid to 
commence from the date of this decree. 

_ Cimon afterwards defeated the Perſians both by ſea and 
land, compelled them to accept of peace on theſe terms, 
that the Grecian cities in Aſia ſhould enjoy their liberties, 
be governed by their own laws, and that the Perſian fleet 
ſhould not enter the Grecian ſeas. Artaxerxes died in the 
forty-fourth year of his reign, and was ſucceeded by his 
only lawful ſon Xerxes II. | I DICE 


XERXES II. 4 M. 3544. 


Artaxerxes having had ſeveral ſons by his concubines, 
particularly Sogdianus, Ochus, and Arſites, the firſt en- 
tered into a conſpiracy with one of the chief of the eu- 
nuchs, and murdered Xerxes II. in his chamber, where 
| _ | * 
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he had fallen aſleep, after a drunken debauch, forty-five 
days after his acceſſion. 


SOGDIANUS. 


Sogdianus then uſurped the throne, on which his brother 
Ochus raiſed an army under pretence of revenging his 
brother Xerxes's death ; great numbers of the nobility fol 
lowed his banners; Ochus was proclaimed king, and Sog- 
dianus being abandoned, ſurrendered himſelf to his bro- 
ther, who put him to a cruel death, after having enjoyed 
the title of king little more than fix months. | 


OCHUS, called DARIUS NOTHUS, 4. M. 
| 3544. 


Ochus aſcended the throne, and changed his name to 
Darius. Arſites, another of his brothers, diſputing the 
crown with him, obtained two victories over him; but the 
Greeks in his pay being corrupted, Arſites was forced to 
ſubmit, and ſurrendering himſelf was put to death, as was 
Piſuthnes governor of Lydia, who afterwards endeavour- 
ed to make himſelf king of that province. Several others 
ſuffered the ſame puniſhment, particularly one of his eu- 
nuchs, who had the ambition to aſpire to the throne. 

In this reign the Egyptians revolted and choſe a king of 
their own, but Darius at length reduced Egypt as well as 
Media, which had alſo endeavoured to ſhake off the yoke 
of Perſia, Darius died after a troubleſome reign of 19 
years, and left the crown to Arſaces his eldeſt ſon. To his 
younger ſon Cyrus he gave the Leſſer Aſia, of which he 


had before been viceroy. 
ARTAXERXESIL 4. M. 3563. 


Arſaces, on aſcending the throne,. took the name of Ar- 
taxerxes, and from his extraordinary memory was by the 
Greeks called Mnemon *. Under this prince happened the 
famous retreat of Xenophon thro? moſt of the provinces of 
the empire, with only ten thouſand Greeks. He reigned 
thirty-ſix years, and was ninety-four years old when he 
died, being worn out with the diſtractions of his family, 


and 
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and the frequent revolts of his ſubjects in the latter part of 
his reign. | 


OCHUS, A.M. 3599. 


Ochus, ſon of Artaxerxes, concealed his father's death, 
and adminiſtered the government in his name near ten 
months; during which time he made a decree in the name 
of his father, for declaring himſelf king. When he found 
he was ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, he took upon him the go- 
vernment in his own name. He was very cruel, but a va- 
liant prince: he recovered Egypt, ſubdued Syria and Cy- 

rus, and was at laſt ſlain by Bagoas, one of the eunuchs 
of his chamber, who had the principal ſhare in the admi- 
niſtration the latter end of his reign. 


ARSES, A. M. 3625. 


The power of the eunuch Bagoas was ſo great, that he 
placed his late maſter's ſon Arſes on the throne ; and four 
years after, finding that prince. diſpoſed to call him to an 
account, he cauſed him and his whole family to be aſſaſ- 
ſinated, and advanced Darius, ſurnamed Codomanus, to 


the throne. 


DARIUS HL ſurnamed CODOMANUS, 4. M 
3629. | 


Darius, governor of Armenia, and couſin- german to 
Ochus, was made ſole monarch of Perſia. Bagoas ſtill ex- 
pecting to have the entire adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment in Darius's reign, as he had'in the reigns of ſeveral of 
his predeceſſors, finding this prince reſolved to take the 
power into his hands, prepared a doſe of poiſon for him, 
who being acquainted of the deſign compelled him to drink 
it himſelf. | 

Darius had a beautiful perſon, was an accompliſhed prince, 
and the delight of his ſubſects. He had the proſpect of en- 
joying a happy reign, when the Grecians being all united, 
determined to revenge themſelves on the Perſians for the 
ravages they had ſuffered from them. They choſe Philip 
king of Macedon. their generaliſſimo in the intended war; 
but he being murdered before every thing was ready, he was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Alexander then 20 years of age. 


ALEX- 
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ALEXANDER the Great, A. M. 3631. 


This prince having ſettled his affairs in Greece, marched 
into Aſia with 30,000 foot, and 5000 horſe ; with this 
force he paſſed the Granicus , though it was defended by 
100,000 Perſians, and auxiliary Greeks; and having gain- 
ed the oppoſite ſhore, he ſoon obtained a complete victory. 
After which Sardis, Epheſus, and many other cities opened 
their gates to the conqueror, and Mithridates king of Pon- 
tus, with ſeveral other princes of Aſia, ſubmitted to him, 
and joined him with their forces; his army daily increaſed 
as he advanced, ſo that the Perſian empire was not con- 
quered by the 35000 Greeks only. G 

Alexander the next campaign poſſeſſed himſelf of an ad- 
yantageous paſs in Cilicia; poſting his troops, ſo as to pre- 
vent his being ſurrounded by the numerous hoſt of the Per- 
ſians. Darius put himſelf at the head of a formidable ar- 
my and marched to meet the Macedonians : he had 20,000 
Grecian forces in his ſervice ; but his Perſian horſe having 
no room to act, he was defeated ; and an incredible ſlaugh- 
ter enſued, The Perſian camp was taken, and among the 
reſt of the priſoners were the mother, the wife, and ſome 
of the children of Darius. | - 

From the death of Cyrus the Great, to the invaſion of 
Perſia by Alexander the Great, are about 209 years. Dur- 
ing this period, the Perſians confiding in their numbers, 
and neglecting the arts of war, became the more eaſy con- 
queſt of the Grecians, by whom this formidable monar- 
chy was ſubverted. 18 
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The Grecian empire over the Perſians. The Roman con- 
veſt. The re-eſtabliſhment of Perſia by Artaxerxes. The 
Tarkifh government in Perſia, to the re-eftabliſhment of 
that kingdom in the line of the SEFFIEs. | 


GRECIAN EMPIRE, A. M. 3635. 


PE SIA now became a part of the Grecian empire, 
1 which was too formidable and extenſive to laſt long un- 


der one head. 
Alexander died, A. M. 3643, eight years after his con- 
queſt, and this and others of his vaſt acquiſitions were di- 
vided among the partners of his victories. 
Syria formerly part of the Perſian monarchy, continued 
in the family of Selucus the ſon of Antiochus, one of A- 


lexander's captains, about 250 years. 
ROMAN CONQUEST, A.M. 3913. 


From the conqueſt of Alexander to that of the Romans, 
are computed 270 years. 
Out of Perſia aroſe the kingdom of Parthia, which in- 
cluded the fouthern provinces of Perfia, and the city now 


called Isfahan was the metropolis of that kingdom, ſituated 
in the heart of the preſent Perſia. This kingdom ſubſiſted 
470 years, which leaves the era of the world, and comes 
228 years into that more glorious of the birth of the Savi- 
our of the world, when Artaxerxes the firſt king of his 
race revived the kingdom of Perſia, which included Par- 


thia. 
ARTAXERXES, A. D. 228. 


The kingdom of Perſia thus reſtored by Artaxerxes ſub- 


ſiſted upwards of 400 years, when it was conquered by the 
Saracens, and became a part of the Saracen empire, 


 SARA- 
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SARACEN EMPIRE, A. D. 6281. 


The Arabians under the Saracen empire, the Turks, 
Tartars, and Armenians, alternately poſſeſſed or divided 
Perſia for 769 years, but this period ſeems to be left in great 


obſcurity. 


TAMERLANE, A. D. 1397. 


Tamerlane chief of the Ouſbeg Tartars conquered Ba- 
jazet, and ſubduing Perſia prepared the way for another 
race. Tamerlane died in 1402, leaving a ſucceſſion of 
kings till 1499, when the firſt of the Seffies or prophets 
began to reign, 


The SEFFIES, A. D. 1499 * 


This family cannot be ſaid to have exiſted longer than 227 
years, when Mahommed chief of Kandahar invaded Perſia, 
A. D. 1722. As the line of the Seffies includes the un- 
fortunate reign of Shah Sultan Huſſein, we ſhall give the 
out- lines of their reſpective characters according to the beſt 
accounts. * 


ISMAEL, A. D. 1499. 


Scheich Eidar a deſcendant of Ali, who had diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf for his piety and contempt of worldly glory; ſe- 
8 from the Turkiſh doctors, ſet up a new religion. 

e was murdered by Ruſtan, and left behind him three 
ſons; the two eldeſt fled to avoid their father's fate, and 
Iſmael the youngeſt, who was then a child, was ſnatched 
from the danger by his father's friends, and ſecretly edu- 
cated in the province of Ghilan, in the principles of the 
ſect of Scheich Eidar; and as he grew up, he diſcovered a 
great zeal to ſupport them. He was handſome, eloquent 
and courageous. | 

Thoſe who by perſecution, had been obliged to abandon 
the religious tenets of his father, flocked to him. By their 

; aſſiſtance 


i Six years after Mahommed, 622 of Chriſt, the firſt of Ma- 
hommed. The Mahommedan æra is reckoned by lunar years. 
* Some accounts make this 1508. 
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aſſiſtance he took ſeveral places, and led his forces to Ta- 
vris, where the gates being opened to him he entered in tri- 
umph. Alvante the king, who had rendered himſelf odious 
to the people, flying at his approach, he became maſter 
of the city without drawing his ſword. 

Alvante and his brother, who had been at variance, and 
engaged in a civil war, were now reconciled; while they 
were marching to join their forces, Iſmael purſued the fu- 
gitive Alvante, and defeated him in a battle, in which he 
was killed. He afterwards obtained two victories over the 
brother of Alvante. 

Iſmael having poſſeſſion of the throne, marched againſt 
the Iberians , the Albanians , and the Tartars, and 
obliged them to pay tribute to Perſia, which for ſome 
years they had refuſed. He then gained a ſignal victory 
over the king of Samarchand, and afterwards engaged in 
a war with the ſultan of kopp. and the grand ſignior. 

Iſmael was reputed one of the greateſt kings that ever 
ruled in the eaſt. The Perſians were prepoſſeſſed with 
ſuch an high eſteem for him, that they conſidered him as 
2 man altogether divine; therefore when they fought un- 
der his command, they braved dangers, and even death 
with the greateſt intrepidity. - He died at 45 years of age, 
and left four ſons, of whom Tæhmas the eldeſt, of 18 
years old, ſucceeded to his throne. 


TAHMAS, A. D. 1525. 


Txzhmas had three brothers, each of whom had an ap- 
panage ſettled on them by Iſmael their father, but of theſe 
only one died a natural death, one being killed for a revolt, 
and the other for fear he ſhould revolt. 

Tæhmas, tho' he had neither the capacity nor the intre- 
pidity of his father, was a very able ſoldier ; but ſo avari- 
cious, that he committed very atrocious acts of injuſtice, 
for the ſake of the moſt trifling profit; and ſo averſe to 
buſineſs, that he abandoned the government entirely to his 
miniſters, and devoting himſelf to eaſe and pleaſure, ſhut 
himſelf up in his harram for many years, without going 
abroad. After. having reigned nine years, without being 
engaged in any conſiderable war, he had the mortification 


m Now called the Georgians. n Albania is now called 
Shirvan. 


to 
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to ſee his kingdom invaded by the Turks, in which expe- 
dition, Suliman the Turkiſh emperor made himſelf maſter 
of Tavris, took Babylon, and cauſed himſelf to be crown- 
ed king of Perſia. After this conqueſt, all the cities of 
Aſſyria opened their gates to Suliman, who had alſo re- 
duced Courdiſtan and Diarbeckir. But Tæhmas at length 
having laid waſte the country, the enemy's army was al- 
moſt ſtarved, and obliged to leave Perſia. He gave the 
command of his troops to an experienced general, and 
purſued the Turks, who being ſurprized in the diſorder of 
a retreat, the Perſians gained a complete victory. Perſia 
now enjoyed peace for fourteen years, when Suliman, A. 
D. 1548, took the field with 200,000 men. Tæhmas 
with 100,000 men. and 10,000 Portugueſe, who at that 
time were very powerful in Aſia, engaged them the fol- 
lowing year, and gained a complete victory, 130,000 
Turks being killed in the field of battle. b 

After this loſs Suliman concluded a peace with Tzhmas, 
and affairs remained in that ſtate during 28 years, when 
the Perſian monarch died aged about 68. At his death he 
nominated his third ſon for his ſucceſſor, but the grandees, 
not approving his choice, offered the crown to Khoda- 
Bende the eldeſt ſon; and he refuſing it, they gave it to 
Iſmael the ſecond fon of Tæhmas. 


ISMAEL IL AD. 1575. 


This prince was then 43 years of age, and was priſoner 
at the ſame time when his eldeſt brother Khoda- Bende re- 
fuſed to accept the diadem. He delighted in war, and 
had been ſeveral years confined for the fault of raiſing 
troops and oppoſing the enterprizes of the Turks, who 
contrary to the truces concluded with them, made fre- 
quent incurſions into Perſia, Tæhmas though he ſhut up 
his ſon Iſmael in priſon, endeavoured to make his life as 
eaſy as poſſible, by ſending the moſt beautiful women to 
him ; but Iſmael refuſed their embraces, declaring that” 
for himſelf he was eaſy under his impriſonment ; but could 
not tell whether he ſhould have the fortitude to bear with 
the confinement, ſhould he have children, and that he had 
rather have none, than ſee them miſerable. | 

Iſmael began his reign by putting to death that brother, 
to whom his father had left the crown. And being deſir- 
ous to diſcover which of the grandees had adviſed his fa- 

| ther 
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then u herp him ſo lang in priſoner, cauſed a report to be 
made that he was dead ahn learning by lis ſpies hat; 
had been ſaid of him, he appeared again; ſome of his do- 


meſtic gueniet he ordered. to be ſeized, Uther hd Add 
with the forces, under them to the extremitids7bf the king- 
dom, he purſued. The Turks alarmed - Ms motions, 
tool the- feld, and made incurſions into li 0 
Iſmael meing enraged at bis f. . thoſe to 
death hom he moſt ſuſpotted, and and pr for 4 war 
with his foreign enemies; but while theſe preparattons 
were ane forwards he: Was . u a. 
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This prince, who reſided; in the province of Kheraſan, 
and had refuſed to accept the crown, after many ſolicita- 
tions, yielded, and was proclaimed king. Very different 
characters are given of him: ſome writers aſſerting that 
his deſite was to imitate thoſe kings who had theintereſt 
and honour of their country moſt at heart; and others, 
that his hole delight was to ſhut himſeif up in i Wü 
— his time with his women. But the latter 
accnumm in all probability is falſe: it is true he had W¹]·n 

eyes, act aſioned either by a defect in nature, or by a fit 
of ſickneſs; and this alone probably made him ſhut him- 
ſelt ug in his palace; but the tranſaQions of this reign gw. ' s 
noindieatiom of the: b . erer bf e 
effeminate prince. 7 monw o: has ion 
Ahree of chis brothers, Ahecde hiv aſcending 'the'throne 
fled to the Turkiſh frontiers, he allured 16: cu,], with fair 
promniſrsg: and then put them to death. He obtained e- 
veral very ſignal victories over the Turks, who alfs#*tobk =: 
ſoine towns: from . but not without enen of 
their onces: uc! d ,n mort {12957 nM 290989 p21 3405 

He Heigned eight Feats, dan leſt Aer ns zethe to 
finſtcreigned only à feu months, But the. HHU Aba the 
Great, eee ey ade ba15vo2s1 no 

ne sd: mont aun batowanss bas N: DnuT' ni effovp 
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This being Khoda-Bende's eldeſt ſon, he ſueceeded his 
father, but limael his younger brother, cauſed him to be 

* murdered 


Chap. XIV. The Perſian Monarchy. Tr 
murdered in his chamber by aſſaſſins, who deceived the 
guards under the diſguiſe of women. | 


ISMAELII, ſecond fon of MAHOMMED 
KHODA-BENDE, in 1585. 


Iſmael the IIId no ſooner got poſſeſſion of the throne 
by the murder of his elder brother, than he thought to 
ſecure the poſſeſſion of it by diſpatching Abas the youngeſt; 
but being prevented by his governor, meaſures were taken 
to remove Iſmael. This buſineſs was entruſted to his bar- 
ber, who while he was ſhaving him cut his throat. The 
lords then preſent, who were accomplices in the crime, in- 
ſtantly killed the barber, to prevent a diſcovery. The 
fratricide Iſmael died the ſame year as his brother, and 
Abas took poſſeſſion of the crown. 


ABAS the Great, A. D. 1585. 


This prince is generally eſteemed one of the greateſt 
kings that ever reigned in Perſia; his memory is to this 
day held in the higheſt veneration; and ſeveral noble works 
of antiquity yet remain, ſome of which I have mentioned, 
as the cauſe-way on the coaſt of the Caſpian, He was but 
eighteen — old when he began his reign, and had all 
the qualifications of a great prince, except one: for his in- 
- humanity tarniſhed the glory of his good qualities. Mur- 
ched-Kouli-Khan, who in his youth had been his gover- 
nor, and to whom he owed the crown, pretending to con- 
troul him, he cauſed him to be killed in his preſence, and 
the next day, all the friends and relations of this man, to 
whom he was under ſuch high obligations, ſuffered the 
ſame fate. | 
The Turks, ſince the time of Iſmael II. had conquered 
above 150 leagues in length from north to ſouth, and in 
breadth from the weſtern coaſt of the Caſpian to the Black 
Sea; alſo Babylon, with Meſopotamia and Aſſyria. Abas 
foon recovered the Perſian dominions ; made great con- 
queſts in Turkey, and recovered Ormus from the Portu- 
gueſe. He gave a martial ſpirit to the people; poliſh'd 
their manners; and applying himſelf to civil government, 
brought the governors of the provinces, who were. before 
in a great meaſure independent, into ſudjection. 
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But in the midſt of his glory, his reign was rendered 


unhappy by an unjuſt-ſuſpiciod- of his children: Tie thad 
but three, of whom he cauſed the eyes of the two youngeſt 
to be put out. His eldeſt,Seffie-Myrza, whom he had re- 
ſerved for the crown, Was à young man of great virtue, 
and filial affection: he even diſcovered to his father a con- 
ſpiracy-which-had been formed againſt him: but notwith- 
ſtanding this, giving way to his ſuſpicions, the Shah order- 
ed him to be put to death. Seffie-Myrza was no ſooner 
murdered by his command, than he — 88 ſhut himſelf 
up in the dark for ten days together, ſhed inceſſant tears, 
ſaſted and mourned tor 4 year, and never ered wore my 
orhament 2 - 
Jo revenge g on the Perſian ha A] had * 
him of his ſon, he ordered them to be invited to 
a feaſt and mixing poiſon with their wine, ſaw them with 
a ſavage pleaſure expire before his face. And the officer 
who had readily obeyed his commands, to bring him the 
head of his fon, he commanded to cut off the head of his 
own. ſon : ;whey he brought it in his hand; and told the 
king that the reflection of what he had done would bring 
to his grave; Abas replied, that he Was now capable, 
of judging of his grief, and bid him comfort. himſelf with, 
the thought, that in this particular he was not inferior to 
his ſovereign.  -Abas the Great. died at ſixty-three. years of 
age, and the forty-fifth of his reign, and nominated his 
rfor his ſucceſſor, ordering him to take the name 
of Seſne, which was that of his e fathery' whole dea 
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It-3s faid 6f-this prince ther he came its he world with 


his hands bloody, and that his grandfather Abas the Great, 


had from thence prediQed. that he would live to bathe his 
hands in the blood of his ſubjects. This prediction was 
but too plainly verifed: for he began his reign dy arvering 
the eyes of his only brother to be cut out and caſt from 
a roch his two uncles, Wh had been blinded dy order of: 
Shah Abas. The inſtances: of his eruelty were innumer- 
able? he buried alive focty-four -womencof his barramy 
tho“ when he was not huntmg or over his cups he wſed to 
paſs his time with them. He interfered ſo little ia the a. 
fairs of the government, that: the Perſians would bave 
! _ ſcarcely 


eim 7 7 as _— Prany * 


dap XIV. The Perfian;Monarchy. 1179 
ſcarcely perceived they had a King, had it not been fort the 
* inſtances of ie n wandere ahh 
ow? 2901-10297 wh hotyed Sr morn „ Act 3146 
Before the time of Shah Abs, dhe children. of tbe Per- 
ſian kings appeared abroad, and had governments 1 
them on their coming of age; but after the death of 
fie Myrza, Abas entirely altered that method, and 
his grandſon was educated in the harram, which afterwards 
became a rule for the education of the kings ſons, Seſſie 
being ſhut up in the harram, where he had enjoyed no con- 
verſation, except that of the eunuchs, was taught nothing 
more than to read and write, and was allowed no other 
diverſion, than ſhooting with a bow, and riding in the gar- 
dens on an aſs: it is therefore no wonder that he as ſo un- 
fit to govern. This prince by his own folly loſt Kandahar 
aud Babylon, two of the wo rn. Ran n Nig 
fromiers. I one % 
He had ordered a/eunuch — run an iron over the eyes 
of his ſon Abas; the purport of this commiſſion. was well 
underſtood, but the eunuch having compaſſion on the 
prince, and recollecting that the king had no other heir to 
the throne, he made uſe of a cold iron; and the prince; 
acted the blind man fo well, that the king really believed 
he had loſt his ſight. When Seffie ſaw death approaching 
and imagined that'by depriving his ſon of fight, he had de- 
prived himſelf. of an heir to the crown, he was extremely. 
ahicted, and expreſſed. with what ſatisfaction he: ſhouſd 
expire if he had a ſon to ſucceed. him. The eunuch;aſſur- 
ed him that he had a ſecret to reſtore fight to the princes. 
Tranſported with this expectation, the king ſent one of 
the grandees with the eunuch to bring the prince to him, 
when finding that he could ſee, his joy, it is ſaid, pro- 
W N next a He «gr pert N 
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is prince was dut as years. of age when he be- 
— 2 He was of a diſpoſition the reverſe of that 
of his father, for notwithſtanding his being too mach ad- 
dicted to wine, and committing ſome acts of cruchy, he 
was one of the beſt kings of the Sefſies. He loved quſtice, 
and had no mercy on the public officers who ahuſed his 
authority, and oppreſſed his ſubjects. He was kind to 
Nn and openly en the chriſtians, 2 


120 A Summary View of, &c. Part III. 


that he thought God alone was judge and maſter of the 
conſcience; that as for himſelf he was only the governor 
of externals; and all his ſubjects of What religion ſoever, 
being equally members of the ſtate, he owed equal juſtice 
to them all. 

His troops were nomerbus: he recovered Kandahar 
which had been loſt in his father's reign: and found the 
ſecret of acquiring a good-treaſury without oppreſſing his 
people. He reigned 24 years, and after languiſhing four 
months under the venereal diſeaſe, he died, leaving De 
hind bin 100 fons, of> whioini the eldeſt Seffl. DIyres Fubl 
8 to the throne. 


SEFFIE named SU EIMAN, A. D. 1666. 
Seffie was remarkable for his great ſtrength: but he had 


not been ſeated on the throne above two years, when his 
health being much impaired by drunkenneſs and women, 
his phyſicians were at a loſs what remedies to apply in or- 
der to reſtore it; and therefore laying the blame on the 
ſtars pretended | that the aſtrologers had not choſen a ha 
dy for r his coronation. | This ridiculous opmiAn hdd 4 
weight; the king was crowned a facend time, and took 
the name of Suliman. 
nder this prince, Perſia began to decline to that low 
ſlate i in which ſhe now languiſhes. His reign was remark- 
able for nothing but a ſlaviſh indolence, a ſavage and in- 
—_— cruelty. When he was intoxicated either by wine 
rangers. he often times ordered the hands, feet, ears and 
thoſe near him to. be cut off, their eyes to be 
— dr: or their lives to be ſacrificed, as if it was his 
paſtime. In this reign was born Nadir Kouli the great 
uſurper of Perſia. Seffie reigned 28 Years, leavipg 
ea of Whom Hagen lucceeded 40 the oh chrone, A. 
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ERSIA never ts more © bertel tra iN 
than inthe beginning of the preſent century. I 
treaties ſhe had concluded with her ee Were 
25 obſerved, and ſecured her againſt an any. F argig. in- 
ions; whilſt the effeminacy and luxury of her inhabi- 
tants, the ordinary conſequences” of a long peace, Jeft. no. 
room to apprehend any danger from the ambition of her 
own. ſubjects. This monarchy, which had ſuffered fo” 
many revolutions in paſt ages, ſeemed to be ſettled on a 
folid foundation, when the news of its ſubverſion ſurprized 


the whole? world. 
I 3 The 


. 
Q 


let moth; Dd . , ens 
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I be authors of this amazing cataſtrophe, were 3 
ple, be rdly known even to their own ſovereigns, and haye 
now acquired a reputation poly. by the fame of thoſe na- 
tions Which they brought under their ſubſection. Theſe 
| people, who are cothprized_under the general denomina- 
tion of Afghans, are divided into three principal tribes, 
who like moſt oriental tations, derive their genealogy from 
Noah. According to their relations, “ Japhet had three 
«ſons, Armen, Afghan, and Cardvel; the former two 
e continued in Armenia, which takes its name from the 
c eldeſt; as Cardvel, which forms a part of Georgia, is 
e ſe called from the youngeſt, who ſettled in that pro- 
e eee of Armen, and” Aeg being 
„ greatly multiplied in proceſs of time, the deſcendents 
of the latter quitted their country, and went to inhabit 
- * the foot of Suliman Couh *, a chain of mountains, 
«which ſeparates the province of Kandahar from the 
«Mophol's empire.” _ EA ts 2s © be SY FO 
©, This nation was formerly divided into two principal 
' tribes; one of which lived on the mountains under the 
general name of Afghan; and the other extended itſelf on 
the plains, and was diſtinguiſhed by the name of Balouche; 
but in the reign of Iſmael Samani, viz. towards the end 
of the ninth century, a numerous colony of Afghans hav- 
ing quitted the country of Kandahar, a third tribe was 
formed in Haſatai, the eaſtern part of Herat. The latter 
took the name of Abdollees, and ſoon after embraced the 
Mabommedan religion, which they communicated to the 
reſt of their nation, Who, like themſelves, had tiff that 


* 


time profeſſed the Magian religion ““. 
In the beginning of the eleventh So, the tribe of 
? Cligi a, the moſt numerous and powerful o the three, was 
almoſt intitely deſtro ed by the celebrated Mahommed, 
founder of the dynaſty of the Gaznayids *. This prince 
Ide moantain of Soloman : this is the Caucaſys mentioned 
Tn the conqueſts. of Alexander. But the great mountain which 
ryns from Armenia into Tadia, properly takes the tlame of Can 
eaſus bn the weſtern coaſt of the Caſpian ; a that part of it 
which is on the ſouthern coaſt}! and runs eaſtwäard, goes under 
che name of Taurus. 338 of fre A diviſion 
af the tribe af Afghans, ho inhabited the mountain Suliman- 
Couh. S They derived their name from Gazna a city in 


Khoraſan, and paid homage to the khalifs of Babylon. 


— 
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Chap XV. Shah Sultan Huſſein. 123 
had eſtabliſhed the ſeat of his empire at Ghoznavi t, in 


1 


order to be heafer the Indies, which he intended to con- 
quer. But having been obliged, in one of his ſuccelsful 
campaigns, to return ſuddenly to his capital, he took only 
a ſmall body of troops with him, and ordered the reſt to 
follow by jj w marches, His army was returning in ſepa- 
rate detachments, loaded with the ſpoils of the nations 
they had ſubdued,, when the temptation of booty raiſed him 
new enemies. The Cligis knowing that his troops muſt 
paſs thro? their mountains, waited for them in the defiles, 
and. ſucceſſively defeated ſeveral different bodies of Ma- 
hommed's army. e 0 LR LN 
_ . "Theſe Afghans were however no ſtrangers to the valour 
and power of the prince whom they had thus offended; 
\ but as the winter was near, they concluded that he would 
not attempt to revenge | himſelf till towards the ſpring; 
when they determined to retire into that part of their 
mountains which was leaſt acceſſible: and if their enemy 
could reach them there, they ſhould at leaſt be able to 
_ oppoſe . him the better. This reaſoning was plauſible 
enough; but Mahommed eluded the difficulty: for _he_no 
' ſooner received the news of the defeat of his army, than 
he aſſembled the beſt of his troops, and notwithſtanding 
the rigour of the ſeaſon, he entered the country of Kan- 
_ dahar with ſuch expedition, that the news of his march 
had not reached the enemy. The Cligis having been com- 
pelled by the ſeverity of the winter, their mountgins/ be- 
ing extremely cold, deſcended into the plains, where they 
divided their plunder. Mahommed attacked them briſkly 
on every fide, and made ſo terrible g ſlaughter, that their 
whole race was nearly extirpated. EY + 4 og 
Ide country was at ſength re-peopled by a ſmall. num- 
ber of families, who had made their eſcape into the,moun- 
tains, but it was ſo thinly inhahited for ſome, ages, that 
ſcarce any mention was made of theſe people under the 
following dynaſty, and it was not till the reign of Temur- 
| beg *, that they appeared as numerous an formidable as 
they: had been before their memorable. defeat. 
Ihe Abdollees having quitted the country of Kandahar 
40 years before;-were not involved in the ſame calamity. 
Being free from: any foreign yoke, they were yet-ggvern- 
edu by their on laws, till towards the beginning of the 
Fre Danny og TT ICT RIOT» 
A city in Ratidahar, ' * * Tamerlane, ©” . 
1 14 ſeventeenth 
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5 e e of Herat, this tribe, 
unting. io zo, pos families, us apliged to have: 
ae 1s A Ne he ho. then, ſat on the; throne of Perſia. 
prin - who by. his .canqueſts had already merited the 

” 9 Great, took them under his protection, and 
e at the head. of his troops, -marched'againſt 
the. 0 and. obliged them. i in a very ſhort time to re. 
, peer. it was owing, to gratitude, or to neceſſity, 

© Bas lees, who had been till then independent, made 
themſelves .tributary to; their deliyerer. The only condi- 
oY; the inſiſted on was, that the government of their 
ry Thould be conferred on none but ——— 

wh among the chief. ,men of the nation 
e Figs at n time under we 2 of the. 
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1 ſent to their aſſiſtan dee. 8 
to e ept eee of this province during ts life; 3 
but upon the cceſſion of his ſon Geanghir:*%;: Shah Abas 
returned thither with an army of 30, 00 men, and not+ 
withſtandi itg the vigorous. reſiſtance of Aſſof Khan, he 
eco 1095 LM maſter of the capital, the gqvernment of 

he committed to one of his generals. The Cligis 
folfowe the fate of their country, and che Abdoſtees hav 
ing "fubmi ed, | the whole nation v was united once more 
uhder. the. Jominion of Perſia. In this ſitustion things con- 
ie For 1 many years; cl Ali-Merdan-Khan having by 


his 850 8 riches excited the jealouſy — the 
colon $706 on. e of Abas the Great, 
DU = bis own preſervation, ou deliver up the 


fonte anc 215 to. * Moghol.. Shah Seffie, it is 
pre reſumed, d, recoyered .and again loſt this kingdom t Be that i 
as it may; it fell once more — the hands of the Indians, 
at which time the Os nage not lab bangen 
de eee br Mage! fen. Fom the ths 

& proper name the Mo empire; 
f . which Agnifics s n 
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and ſomed th principal part of ire inbbit ages! ö 
— _ hadiytaſon — diflativied with thelt new mar 
fiers: Tbeſv people, according® to their an ſent Föhom, 
lied for che moſt part in” tents: their ordipa Secbp pation. 
was feeding their flocks; but ſucht as went inte wns, 5 
employed im the moſt menial and laborious o wt, 
ncesji"and' the tribute which they paid” for t 
right of paſturuge, rendered them ſo conterppiihje. that 
the name of Oligi became proverbial” of reproach pod 
the Indians of Kandahar. 1 
Oft all offences contempt is the hardeſt to be forgiven.” 
Theſe Afghans not finding among people of the ſame er. 
as themſelves, thoſe ſentiments of humanity which. 
had been ſhewnthem by the Perſians, whom they” Son- 
deted as hereties, reſolved once more to chan maſte 
Wick this view they made a ſecret deputation to the couri 
of Perſia, to invite Shah Abas II, to take polleſſion of 03 
ere VIBEST! 2 
{The fituation of: the province of Kandahal, renders it 
arong barrier between the empires of Perſia and India; FR 
and its capital * paſſes for the moſt conſiderable fortreſs, in 
Aſra.' Theſe circumſtances excited the ambition of Shah. 
Abas; wh immediately raiſed troops on every ſide, and put- 
ting himfelf.at the head of a great army, after a ſiege of two 
months; he todk poſſeflion of the city by capitulation in 
1650. Shah Jehan, who was then emperor of India, en- 
deavduring to recover his loſs, ſent two of his ſons, who - 
ſucceſſively laid ſiege to this town. The firſt time Roup, 
one of the Rajahs v 7, planted his ſtandards on "the, wall; 
and the ſecond the Europeans, who had the care of the. 
artillery, made u breach that was practicable: but the lit- - 
tle vigour ſnewn by the Perſian lords in the Mogho W's. pay, 
on the firſt -oceaſion; and the jealouſy of Aung Zebe * 
againſt Darah Shah -* his eldeſt brother, on the ſecond, . 
rendered both theſe expeditions abortive. It is 5 . : 
5 of kings eri ed i in che courſe of this wat, . 


14 ac Ic Fils ö 


Kand dasz Ggnides the babitstiöh of ſecurity. Gag kilo. © 
rians think it is one of the ſeven cities founded by Alexander, 
and that the name of. Kandar, wlüch is given him by the old Per... A 
ſian hiſtories, i is an abridgment of chat of Eſkandar; by which 
this,conqueras. is known to the eaſterm nation. A tince 
and. euch of a diſtal. in Ind. Siga ikes orbament . 
th he thro ara in the Perſian cf aſignines ſo- 


yereign. The Latins render this name by that of Darius, 
* | Thus 
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Thus hy the repeated. defeats.of the Moghal's troops, and 
"the inteſtine; troubles which. ſoon after broke out in India, 
the poſſeſſion of the province of Kandahar was ſecured to 
Perſia. Shah Abas being now deſirous of acknowledging 
the ſervices which the Afghans. had done him in theſe 
different expeditions, diſtributed rewards among their 
chiefs, and reduced the tribute which had.,been. annually 
paid by thoſe people. They continued faithful to their new 
maſters till the end of Suliman's reign, and even during the 
fiſt years of that of his ſon Huſſein, that. is, ſo long as 
they — treated as ſubjects, and not as ſlaves: but the 
cruelty and avarice of the Perſian governors having alienat- 
ed the peoples minds; in the beginning of the 8 r. 
* the HENS were once more . 15 een 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Charafter of Gurghin-Kkhan prince of Georgia. Be i is — 
. governor of Kandahar, and oppreſſes that province. Com- 
plaints of the inhabitants. Gurghin-khan, ſends Mir-vais 
10 court as 4 ſuſpected perſon. Charatter of Mir-vais. 
_ Deſeri ptian of the court of — We a the 198 
feen and parties in Perſia. | 


* HE; indolence and 1 of the Perk; Werben 

now arrived to a great height, but Shah Huſſein and 
his miniſters were in ſome degree awakened by.the news, 
that the Afghans, were diſpoſed. to a revolt: whilſt they 
were thinking how io extinguiſh thoſe ſparks, of rebellion, 
which might ere long blaze into a flame, the court was a- 
larmed by a, new. circumſtance, The Moghol not being 
able to forget that Kandahar formerly conſtituted a part of 
his dominions, had ſent ambaſſadors to demand the reſti- 
tution of that province, and there was reaſon to fear, leſt 
the male · contents ſhould favour that monarch, in the enter- 
prize, which he ſeemed to meditate. 
There was. then at Isfahan, a prince of the family of Ba- 
| grathioni, which has. often given We to Georgia. 
F for ſo he was commonly, cal led, havin; 

been raiſe to the; di ignity o f vali. of Wet ha 

7 u tried to aſſert the independency of his anceſforz. H 


81 


v Vali, 4 vic iceroy deſtended more immediately 25 the _ 
reigns of the country over which he preſides. 
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had. evem veftpredd to make à ſtand im Teſſis e againſt tbe 


perſian armies; but being abandoned moſt of the gran- 
dees of the cbuntry, who were bribed by the court, he ſoon 
came in perſon to make his ſubmiſſion to the king. Under 
x prince of leſs lenity, a ſtep of this kind would Rave prov- 
ed his deſtruction: but Shah Huſſein, who had ſtood en- 
gaged for him at his circumciſion, when he renounced the 
region of his anceſtors, being ſtruck with an action that 

expteſſed ſo much confidence in his goodneſs, not only for- 
gave what was paſt, but loaded him with favours, and con- 
a firmed him in all his governments. 

The court being diſtreſſed what meaſures to purſue, laid 
hotd of this opportunity to employ a prince, whoſe valour 
and other military vittues might render him dangetous in 
any other province. His brother Levan-khan was ſent in qua- 
lity of his lieutenant into Georgia, and Gurghin-Khan, Who, 
beſide the government of this province, had that of Kher- 
mania , was nominated alſo governor of Kandahar ; and 

as ſuch was commiſſioned to pacify the troubles that might 
ariſe, and to watch over the ſecurity of that frontier. This 
eneral ſpared no pains to put his orders in execution: for 


this purpoſe, he raiſed an army of 20,000 Perſians, "and - 


having reinforced it with a body of Georgians, he made 
forced marches towards Kandabaf, when the very news of 
his {APP roach diſperſed the rebels. 
idden a calm gave him ſome ſuſpicion : he wa 
fined with having ſuppreſſed the inſurrection, but ap ed 
his thoughts how to root it up. With this view, "fie made 

4 diligent enquiry after the authors of the paſt troubles, 
and being induced from the ſeverity of his diſpoſition, to 
think that thefe Te would never be completely tees 
without oppr ſion, he abandoned them to the Rreretion of 
his army): A 

It is ardly credible to what exceſs the violence and eru- 

elty of the troops was carried on this occaſion. The chiefs 
of tribes, and the ſimple ſhepherds, 'were equally in danger 


of their lives. They ſaw their tents and horſes taken from 


them, without dating: to complain. Women were public- 
+ Tnatched from' their huſbands, and young virgins found 
no thelter in the arms of their mothers, Such hotrid licen- 
tiouſneſs increafipg every day, the Afghans had private 


meetings, Arid ſent a deputation' to court, to 3 of 


the 


Capital 1 Perſian Georgia, on a branch « of the N 
A General wrote. Carmania. | oO 
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the under ' which they groaned. Thoſe deputiet 
ſet Mel ver to — Tg and 'arrived" fafe at ff. 
fahan; but this governor's friends having ſpon diſcovered 
the -motive of. their journey, prevented all acceſs to r 
Shah, in ſuch a manner, that they were obliged to wait 
me time when there was o poſſibiliey of hindering 1 chem 
from having audience. 8 & 
According to an oP ble the kings of Perſia BY 
ways appear in public at the vernal equinox, when even the 
meaneſt of their ſubjects have free acceſs. The Afghans 
embraced this opportunity to preſent their complaitits: the 
petition hich they brought with them was ſigned by the 
chiefs of the ſeveral tribes; it contained a very lively pic- 
ture of the miſeries they ſuffered, and would undoutedly 
have moved Shah Huſſein, who was naturally of a mild'dif- 
1 if the friends of Gurghin-khan had not ſtifled tHilſe 
favourable impreſſions, and engaged the prince to diſmiſs 
thoſe deputies as male-contents, unworthy o of the royal cle. 
men | 
A Da Mtn having been informed of what paſſed, was 
not long before he ſhewed his reſentment. The Afghans 
of Kandahar are divided into ſeveral tribes*,' of ten or 
twelve thouſand families each. Mir-Vvais , a chief of one 
of thoſe tries, was alſo one of the moſt powerful perſons 
of his nation: his office of Calentar * added weight to his- 
credit? but his birth, his generoſity, and a certain graceful 
and popular air, with ſome indications of #n attibitious ſpi⸗ 
rit,* wete the cauſe of his being ſuſpected as the author of 
the paſt diſtirbances. The Khan in order to revenge him- 
ſelf 0 his enemies, and at the ſame time by ſome ſignal 
of policy to over-awe the Afghans, ordered, Mir-vais 
to de ſeized and ſent to Iefahan; informing the c iy at the 
ſame time, that he was a turbulent man whom oh 
by IB RIES: to ſecure; that he was the onty* Tabel of the 


2 Which the Tartars call Horde! 1 
Mir-uveis, Which ſignlßies in Arabic prince” Hon-whelp:* Ge 
of err, of Which mir is an a Wen . nr ai 
chetiffs, Juceellors of Mah t every if 18 not a 
riff! There are ſome wo tre fiſts, ſuch as thoſe" of 
Drafes* and the Maromiſts 4 theſe” lan are ſo Hamed from Maron 1 
their head, and inhabited mount Lebanus, ( Calentar 
nifles the greateſt. This officer is however With csllen- 
ing of taxes, and as already noted, ſometimes a "as a ſub-go- 
vernor. Vol. J. "ur" 4 3 +: ot 
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commotions, and of ſuch; a diſpoſition as, was, li 
n which might hereafter be Na 
rous conſequence to the monarchy: a remarkable inſtance, 
of ſagacity, which was afterwards. juſtified by the event. 

, Gurgh hin-Khan having thus removed the on e 
whom he diſcovered all the qualifications aa Tags 
head of a party, began to be no longer afraid of 2 3 
prizes of the ol, or of the murmurings of the, Af- 
ghans. Ile therefore put a garriſon in the capital, and, ſa-, 
tisſied with keeping his Georgians about his perſon, dil. 
banded the reſt of his army. 

Mir · vais, far from being dejected by his diſgrace, thought 
of drawing ſome advantage from it, by endeavouring to. 
a thorough knowledge of a court which was made t 
an of. his. confinement. The character of Shah, Huf- = 

ſein c was too remarkable to eſcape him. This prince 
born with that placid diſpoſition, which borders on weak 
neſs, and conſequently does not deſerve the name T virtue. 
He had a ftrong attachment to his religion, and might be. 
denominated an honeſt man, but ſo exceſſively indolent, 
and immoderately addicted to women and wine, ag to 


5 


— 


incapable of governing z thus unworthy of being a.real; 
was only a nominal king, It is eaſy to conceive. then 8 at. 
the guardians. of his pleaſures were his favourites, and & 


council compoſed. of the principal eunuchs of the, ſeraglio, 
were the depoſitaries of the ſupreme power. This council 
was eſtabliſhed by Shah Suliman towards the latter end of 
his reign, who not content with rendering it ſuperior, to,thar, 
of the antient form of adminiſtration, at his death, gave it 
the. 5 n conjunction with the great officer of, the 
kingdom, 0 chooſing which of his ſons they thought fineſt. 
to ſucceed him. It was by means of the votes and credit of 
theſe eunuchs, that Huſſein was preferred on this occafion, ta 


his brother Abas-myrza >: yet far from taking an hrage Ix 


Ne- 


* Le of Moldavia, who fled; for-ſheltep.into 
e in 1715; drew the following character of 
e is 


e e ;. of an 1 —— diſpoſi- 
ures : terminating all his 
9 ths. nk 3 — and his other Ae * 
e 100 his governors, and hy- 
on —. lation of emi;zade, which! 
. — ebe 1 of the bl 1 *. hen. 
f a proper. name, as Myra 
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the power which had raiſed him to the throne, contrary to 
the licy of arbitrary kings, thought only of ſtrengthening 
the authority of that tribunal; whether it was that he fol- 
lowed merely the impulſe of a grateful mind, without at: 
tending to any other duty 3 or finding himſelf ĩncapable of 
holding Ny reins of government, he was glad to eaſe him- 
ſelf of a burthen, too endes for t his cha- 
racter. ö D329 N 
Tbis ſenate. thus inveſted. with. the fapnemtaientharity, 
were conſequently. the only difpoſers of the royal favours 
and employments. Merit became an empty ſound;;-all of- 
fices and dignities were given to thoſe who paid the higheſt 
price ; money decided every thing; and the immenſe riches 
which, were accumulated by this means, ſeemed rather. to 
whet than to glut the avarice of thoſe baſe miniſters. Every 
part of the ſtate felt the effects of this diſorder. The troops 
being diſcouraged by ill diſcipline, and worſe pay, ſerved 
with reluctance. Robbers infeſted the highways; and in- 
terrupted commerce. Placemen, impoveriſhed by the pur- 
chaſe of their offices, tyrannized over the „ and 
were rapacious with impunity; in fine, e n 
ſold in the very capital of the empire. og ove 51 
Shah Huſſein was perhaps the only perſon i in. his king- 
m, that was ignorant of the diſorder of the government. 
he was buried in the pleaſures of the harram i, the cries, 
of the opprefled could not reach his ear. The eubuchs had 
in,, a, great, meaſure, brought the feudatory ptinces of the 
empire under their ſubjection, by inveſting the younger 
brothers with the ſovereignty, in prejudice to the elder; 
a as the, grandees of the court were, like the reſt of the 
n, divided into two tations, they received no umbrage, 
W an implicit obedience:to this NN which ark 
—.— over the public calamity. 04-67 ella 
In order to diſcover the origin of W ee 
trace matters as high as the reign of Shah AbasI *. This 
prince, whoſe. great -grand-father had uſurped. the throne, 
and who had lately added ſeveral provinces to his dominions, 
perceived that he could not long depend on the fidelity of 
bis natural. horn ſubjects, no more than on the ſeveral na- 
tions whom he had brought under ſubjeQiori. He endea- 
voured therefore to ſet them at variance, that he might 


ſupport 


i Harram, fignifies prohibited to men. The womens apart- 
ment in Perſia, India and 9 * The * ode the 
laſt century. 
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ſupport” his ſovereignty by being their arbitrator. With 
this view, he — half of every eity and village of 
his empire with colonies choſen” from among the nations 
moſt oppoſite in manners, cuſtoms, and character to the an- 
tient vitixens ; and that the equality which he had eftabliſh- 
ed between both theſe parties ſhould be for eyer preſerved, 
he forbid them to alienate to each other, under ahy pretext 
whatſoever, the lands which they already poſſeſſed, or thoſe 
which he might aſſign to them. This policy had the effect 
. Shah Abas expected. Jealouſy ſoon guve birth to 
ſite factions, who not content with diſtinguiſhing 

dem! ves by a particular name i, and ſome external marks, 
would neither inter-marry nor have dealings with each o- 
ther. Their hatred ſhewed itfelf in a very ſingular manner 
at the feaſt of Huſſein and Haſſan n, for then they were al- 
lowed' to come to blows, and the” it was only with ſtones 
and ſticks; yet thoſe days of feſtivity ſeldom paſſed without 
coſting the lives of a great many people. Theſe combats 
were not only tolerated, but authorized by the prince, 

whoſe power they confirmed, inaſmuch as the animoſity 
which they #omented, produced a mutual jealouſy — 
the two parties, which contained them both alike" withih the 


limits of obedience, 

A policy ſo little founded on the good of bee _— 
not bat have ſome dangerous effects. The courtiers in- 
ſtead of uſing this artifice as à political engine, at length 
took a great ſhare in it, and it was eaſy to percetve at the 
court of Isfahan, thoſe ſentiments of averſion wHch divid- 


ed the common people: every grandee, either for the glory 
of protecting, or for the advantage of being properly ſup- 
ported, was of one party or the other; and the antipathy 
which always prevailed betwixt the | white and black eu- 
nuchs, was, in regard to them, what the ſpirit” of faction 
aS to the. reſt of the kingdom, 10 303 157020 BY 15 
* Pd 4.1 TT 918 THY MED 23 34818 i * min 915 
peleuk and Releuk. We may ſuppoſe them as mad as thoſe 
were in ok and Be adopted hs Lo: of the church of England 
and the church of — I have — — this in a 
general way in my iſt volume, concerning the — — 
*The ſops of, Al, hol death the nens a. 
gie gif 380} Soft: 51 ens 
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VC was the ftite of 8 en Mig-v 
1 — - ume to court. This man had x S 
ficient to ure theſe myſteries, and to 5) ru ſe. 
of ſuch conjunctures as were favourable to his ie an 
miadezit his firſt" buſineſs to get acquainted with the par 
bound ag Gurghin-Than. The ſtewart | of the =] 
and Fatey-ali-khan'®, grand 'venear'*, and 
prime miniſter, © were at the head of tt factio 
— no difficulty to engage their fayaur again 
their ebmmon enemy: he knew that intereſt is gener ys 2 
more prevailing motive than hatred to a foe, or evefi em- 
for u friend, and made uſe of the greatelt | part of 15 
money which the Afghans remitted him, ro-ſeture the 0— 
teQion of thoſe lords. The preſents which be made * 
om this'6ceaſion, amounted to thirty thouſand tomans ** ? 
ines province of Kandahar was no fonget divided” 
the reſteof the kingdom by this ſpirit of ſigh A 
velinicns: had undergone,” had pron" e 
aired before the divan, 


their-MHinjoſities. As dp Bs rs 90 8 
ledkwotPFileuk; he mate 225 tterous uſe 
lar cirbumſtunce: for each willing to 1 pa 5 ; 
7 55 
condu&rwith fuch' addreſs and 0 tlie 
ꝓrejſbdieed by ſome of his miniſterb, thönghbt 
not only acquit him, but to en 
— Oles 118 0 N 0 


ſed! his intereſt; Haring 
party, he was not afraid Se e 
HOY 
Aman o tedmmon ambition would R 
„ 4 Mir-vals's' 
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» There;jwas-anothendihancof:1he-ſanic namey: whoits'diftin- 

guiſhed in th hiftory of; Nadir Shah. Mi hi; 

P 75,000 L. It is ſaid that this. ſum, was paid by che Afgbans 

in thirty thouſand woolen ſaſhes of the manufaRures.of Termai, 
a city in the territories of the Great Moghol. h 
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did fortune, with an artful 
om ſo effectialy « on ng ken com h 
at he free acghſa to his mbnareh u 
aſe wy woe of the credigofibh.ea- 
11 ke the firſt blown G ene 
my with reſpect, and a ſeeming ſincerity ; -but-lie\geve-his 
auditors time to reflect on the valour — 4 —— that ge- 


ral : he Tee that the gove Geor- 
25 „ and r, with whichhe e per- 
oY 1 Ss rather rendered him a 
chap ay 0 pulent. "lord. He reminded themy\.-an-this o 
of ay preſumption in holding, out in Beflis againſt 
8 N55 A, in fine, taking every M13 hy 
ſame 15 icions againſt the goyernar,. a4 the latter had 
excited aga Aut him, the king now began to imagine, -that- 
ghin-k an had removed him only to get rid..of. 0M 
99 8. who, by, bis fidelity and Kredit, might, ns lin 
1 0 1 71G YI" 
it was * it of revenge only that excited Mir 
to Nee Khan han ſuſpected; this dangerous Afghan 
AL extenſive, and more exalted views. {af 
cy ; the RE in his miniſhers.and er 
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d of — 
. e his deſign 4- SED 
14 wi Sheep — — — abilities 


Acquaint 
e any method by which he-might move that 
general. be molt important point was to ſecure in hie 
| bag e Tunes 271 — Kandahar. Lb? his ſupe- 


N his greatgenecoluty, - 
SE 1h 6 — as ofth&eomr:. 
tt — gid not think this:was., 


them, as 5 1 0 — certainly join with him in an enter- 
prize of this nature. In order therefore to coverhisvtligh 
with the ſpecious veil of religion, he took his meaſtires'to + 
render a revolt legal, and according to the deciſion of the 
e earthly authority. | 
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"Ir bas been already'obferved; that te. Pe 
Afghans treat each othe as heretics,” The 
the Mahormedans are diſtinguiſhed by the a Sunni 
and Schizs: as Mahommed is reputed | oth by rhe Perfians 
and Turk as the true Meſſiah, their difference s about the 
ſucceſſor of this falſe r prophet and the ſenſe af dae par- 
ticular dexts in the hora. The ſect of ſubni cotipre- 
Bhends the Turks, ſome of the Tartars, me ſubjects of the 
Moghol, with forme other nations of tefs note, 'and among 
£ ——. ie Afghan ghans, who are all followers 6 Omar. The 
CO, includes = Perſians, and other nations'bf 
way of thinking, ſuch as part of the Ouſbeg Tar- 
e ſome princes of the Indies, who are followers pf 
Alf, und dtſtinguiſh their ſect alſo by the nate of Adelizh'. 
The Afghans, in ſubmitting to the domithieh of the' lin 
of Perſid, had made it an article of their capitulation, 

they ſhould not be "moleſted on acedunt of their — 
nor were they ever diſtreſſed upon that ſubject. But "Mir- 
vais reſolved to make this difference of 
his gelign of taking up arms againſ his ſovereign. With 


eto Mecca, where he intended tg conſult.the mul- 
FREE: he was now no-longer ſulpecteh and this pi gri- 
mage Temoved him the Ether from e s petiti 
N ted without any difficult. 
fle ane been long at Mecca, before bel ſent to edi- 
na to deſire the opinion of the chief doors. The d 15 
he propoſed to them were: “ Whether it is bra keg we 
t mu elmen cramped and oppreſſed i in the exefci of al 


religion heretics to;take up arms, andfree, themſthves 
460 © oenes The 1 Was Aur to the ſame ef- 
* "ied. v „ heller thoſe muſſulmen were not feleaſed 
4 LF rom 4 5 oath of allegiance, which the 92 90 men of 
each family had been 155 to make to a ſovereign, w 
= bc | eretic, when this. 8 6b; did, n. t _obſetye the 


RY allen: en e d Td S 
5 Dtons he had morn: to, but had mad et Mm" ſlaves 
&« . dels .“ After whi , he EE NT ted 65 che ſuf⸗ 
fer erings of che nation from, the : 18 n e of the 
e e hat, Mc Aighans had; ready 
" main 's ol! NE se 
f u bie in Vol. 1 chege z 1,15 112911 k® AFehiati'pro 
perly ſignifies the ſect of the juſt. * Mullah fignifies a 9 
or director, the common name of prieſt. : Gebers. Mir- 
Vais by this name marked out the Georgians. This word comes 
from ghebr, which in the Perſic fignifies an idolater, but mote 
particularly a worſhipper of fire. 


ab and the 
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| Theſe arguments 


contributed to increaſe th —_— 8 „ W] 55 
was: the on¹˙fñ perſon at gurt, who. ſaw into the 1 51 : 
theſe polifteal viſions . This, man had top 28 ys and. 
E e to perceive , immediately, at i le Fol: 
cal ideas had no foundation; 5, having bf a 
Per by, ſame indiſereet ſpegches of the 1 which 
ſhewed rather his folly and. ſtupidity, than his having. any. 
defign of his nature. For how. prodigiouſſy abſurd. was it, 
29 that the emperor Peter the Great Hhould. without 
deliver up the pretender into t the k king's 8. bands, 
ang. hae thi "miniſter, who had fuch a perſonal. in tereſt not” 
tenen 1852 begin by a volunta in diſcgefion, 
the ex his deſign, the whole ef which, der 


cn Db and circumſpeQtion * 
Fe indeed, could be worſe ada than chi Pane. | 
'The pretended ſucceſſor of. Fe an gs of Armenia, was 1 
adventuter,; who after havin 5 10 bla 44 
ferved 25;@ common ſoldier, 2 | e 
vice af. 8 Leopold; but a 
Orienta ges, he was, at length, by.t 

of; Vienna, to N ya the diſpoſition of ca Tat in 6 55 
to 2 pace which was afterwards condl 1 . 
Bis return from Conftanninaples Be 
ſervice of Peter the Great, who in conſiderai 1 fy Tame. 
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ta the e Romy iſh 
e foo te 4 10 
filet from Glement, XL, for, 


0 fo many al 2 ons. — — 


whigh attended the embaſſadory, conſiſted for the mo! * 
0 


Chap XVII. bah Sultan; Huſſein. — 199: 
of Armeni who were proprietors of the goods he- 
brought wit him; except ſome Rufffüns who were going 
ts Baku} 'ahd 200 ned im f6 Shamakie, Ih order 
15 Ihe! bre Taltre to His embaſfy. 80 chat the pro 


hſ16t]s to ſobereignty, and the deßgn of turning the mif- 
gad — were idle words Wilen this: 
miniſter Tet drop on purpoſe, to enguge His 'companions'ts? 
join with irt im the expences of the journey into Perſian 
Shih Hoſſein being ignorant of theſe eireumſtanees was 
for ſome time dubious how to ac: but the fear '6f giving 
Peter the Great any pretenoe for a rupture; prevailitig- 
2 every other conſideration, he came” to a reſotution, 
ry 15 the general expectation of the E „o 
Aan Ls th ador. Iſrael Ori therefore ſet but fromm 
Samakie; and from the prejudice already cone ved ir bis 
favout,"the Perſiuns paid a yet greater regard te that 
enerally ew to perſons of his character ee — 
117 teaſon to be ſatisfied with the honours and diſtiti ton 
E "he' received during his ſtay at Iefah an. 11 
m the mean time, the Are ſpeeches of 'Mir:Vaie! had 
produced the effect which he expected. The court, con- 
tinually* ET with chimeras, the natural conſequence of 
4 Uiſterpet'd' government, began to take umbrage at the 
exceflive power of Gurghin-Khan ; and the enemies of that 
Ce,” Miche BA of whom vas the prime miu iſter 
Ae advantage of theſe diſpoſitions, found no diffeuliꝶ in 
ding the” timorous Shah Huſſein to joit with am 
in fulpiclont, whith' were authorized by the remembrance 
o what* ach paſſed ſome! yeurs before at Teflie. Itsis pro. 
bable, that Gurghin-Khan would have beem recalled} but 
that che doubted, Whether he would'' not utidertake'! to 
man hi#hſeffi there by force; or; n 
Al-Merdan: Nhan, he might not betray the county to 
ey 'reſolved- therefore 10 a Joe dige 
rous. — 1 u Was, to to pe Meer pete one Whom 
ee 8 & In} tent 9 — watchitig over 


— ſame time able to malte head a 
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140- The Reign of 1708. ] Part q. 
miſſion ava. gien to Mir Tais; and asdf. ᷑ͥõ ſome c 
ſequenceʒ mn this oceaſiomi do increaſe his n ithathe 
he was honoured with the Khalget und einſtated 
NR — +qsbs Rad ad 3: umb r io gdguod gre 
Thus Providence erdained; that à feurſul apprehenſion, 
ariſing front the idle talk of n adventurers ſhould bring a- 
bout the invaſion of one bf the moſt flouriſhing movnarchies-/ 
of thereaftern. world. Mir- Mais, who from the very cir- 
cumſtantes of this ridiculous: terror, had made x diſcovery 
of the weakneſs of the Perſian government; was no ſooner 
returned to Kandahar, than he applied his thoughts how to 
prevail: un his countrymen, to embark with him in the 
entenprixe he had meditated. He was wavering in re- 
gard d the manner which he ſhould: acquaint them 
with hie project, when a favourable opportunity offer- 
ed of gammencing the execution of it. This was owing to 
an event, which to thoſe who are ungequainted wich the 
difference of manners and | laws between the. Eufopeans 
and Oriental nations, may appear as a romance, though 
eee to Feen it true. noi a dd, 
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Gurihin-Khan demand: | the hg bter Nr. Vas be 
_ "Aﬀghans aſſemble and — fo todethes Miri Vais by an 
artiſice impoſes upon Gurghin-Than, 2nd gun, his con- 
fidence, A conſpiracy concerted with the tribe 0 of Tirins. 
Mir- Mais enden en . bit Fre] takes 


er one Kandahar: 101 abo : 3240V nAmmo», 200 * 
Not Of: 8 dai 978 SW 4 106 3 lin 180 77 


Gg de mat os no doubt, but his conduct to the 
Had been eenſured t eburt; dut he ſtiſſ con- 
tinued — them with his aſtal Feverity: Being 
now pyouoked at the return and juſtiſteation f one of their 
chiefs;*whonvhe had pronounced: guilty; the . to 
let theſꝭ people know chat neither the Favour nor honours 
which the king had —————ů ſereerr him 
fromc his te ſentment, who: knew! him ſo mich better han 
he Was known a the Perſtan court. Win this: View he 
nog 1140 91 Þ: Ai D oH gfgosgyd batoon. 115 
* Khalaet bee eg decompliſhs 45 de rue 
wbich is given by the King's order; it is a + ou eos ora 
or AAAS preſent from/a — The Turks call tie Cuftan, 
* have the ſame 8 4 
reſolve 


Chap. NMX. Shah Sultan; Hliſſein! 141 
reſobyed by ſome . ſignal act. to Humble them galb at onen 
and tha ſame time ʒ and hurried by the impetuoſity of his 
tempet, het choſe the moſt! dange tons method he could; 
have thought of; judging it the beſt I . 
of making them feel the full extent of his po-wero 

M²ir-Vais had a daughter, whoo was eſteemed the moſt 
beautiful lady ini the province. The Chan now demanded 
her for his hatram, and explained himſelf in ſuch terms; as 
ſhewed he was determined to be obeyed. This act of ty 
ranny was more than Mir- Vais expected, but his mind be- 
ing already full of his favourite deſign, he mate a proper 
uſe of this incident, to ſound the diſpoſition of the Afghans;; 
in regard to the plot he was contriving. He acquainted 
the principal men among them, with his preſent caſe, 
whom it was ſoon communicated to others. Thpſe peop 
have an utter avetſion againſt marrying their daughters to 
frangers; but to give away as a ſlave, the child of une of 
the moſt pbwerful of their chiefs, and of a perſon Nhe W 
a prince by his birth, to a man of a different ſectʒ was to 
them the greateſt mark of —— and reproach There 
was no time to loſe : the Khan preſſed the execution of his 
orders, and they were reduced to the alternative of either 
complying with his will, or reſolving to oppoſe it; they 
accordingly determined upon the latter. Some of the 
warmeſt zud moſt zealous, of. the tribe aſſembled ſecretly; in 
Mic-Vais'y tent and one of them is recorded to have made 
a ſpeech ta this effect; Aren 1640s 3 | IK SUI 


2111} T- No An 0 iu lead conan d A 5 
O Mig-Vais |. thy country men thus cry to tee with 
*© one common voice: judge from thy own fituation,4ta 
% what a miſerable ſtate we are reduced. We no longer 
4 ceckan among gur misfortunes, the tyrunnical. K 
with which, e are loaded; no longer do we ep to 
« ourſelves; ſtript of our pateraal inhetitances by a power 
** that does not even ſeek to palliate its iniquities under the 
*© veil of laws, Thaſe calamities, which would: create the 
* moſt ſeaſible afflictions to other nations, us nd 
% donger. Thedloſs of property is ſupportable, uſe it 
e maybe repaited g but there isn repairing the loſs of 
* hongur. Recollect the odious gontempt with which we 
te are treated, by people who are indebted to our puſillani- 
** Mityfor.;the authority with which they lord it over us. 
2 | ges not this vile treatment, which Will render us 
sthe diſgrace af mankind, excite: thy courage? Shall we 
* remind theeof thoſe ab of violence the wen Merge 
3 ol g * 
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142 The Reign of 75g. J. Part ly. 


te of which covers us withiinfamy? Neither janocence, nor 
5 the, ſacred matrimonial bands, are longer any barriers, 
« againſt the unbridled- liceatiouſneſs of ,qQur,j barbarous, 
„ maſtegs.' Thou kneweſt it well: thous; Q. Mir; Vais 
% whoſe, birth and valouf bave raiſed tliee ſo far. ahqve 
«. the common level "haſt not thou ſuffered, ſuch. treat- 
« ment, as none but ſlaves can think of without indig- 
nation? Wbat fatality holds thy arm? Doſt thou wait 
« For: freſh inſults, freſh outrages? Doſt thou wait till 
<, the: tyrant, makes thee ſtoop, a ſecond time, under the 
< ignominous weight of chains“? Or wilt theu invoke 
„ his) guards to fill up the meaſure of our. ſhame, by ra- 
e viſſling from the arms of thy wife, the young princeſs 
% whomhe:demands of thee; not to indulge his amorous 
ce geſires with her, but glut his hatred of thee,. If valour 
does not ſupport us to oppoſe this tyranny, deſpair will 
4 direct our blows like thunder-bolts from heaven. Bet 
ei us reti te into the mountains; and if we, muſt periſh, let 


(8-3 ions?! tf ' 4 POSH 41 & 6 9008 FORTIS UE DQHLxE 
Air Vais liſtened without any ſeeming emption,. and the | 
whole aſſembly having fixed their eyes on, him, waited with 
impatience to hear what reply he would make ; when, rai- 
ſing / his voice, he; ſpoke to this effect; I thank the Su- 
«pres, for the generous ſentiments, with, which he bas 
t inſpired your breaſts. ; The intereſt, of, the, nation calls 
6 On us aloud to be of one common opinion; but therezare 
6 many ways to attain the ſame end; a Hine +> A 
5 peridence he on our courage and ſagacit. Ihe ferpent 
te thai/lies/)awake, will overcome the lion when be. falls 
« aſſecp et us conceal our ſwords in bed of roſes; and 
ci youcthink highly enough of me, to leave; the revenge, 
of your:cavle io my care, this glorious deſign muſt be 
*©kept>an-i1bywolable ſecret.“ 2M} ?o200383109t219971 ANN m4 
The Afghans anſwer ee eee, appla fe, and. all 
promiſed the moſt ſubmiſſive ohedlonge, andi the ſtricteſt ſe · 
crecy. They ſwore to quffer theit wives: ta be forn from 
5+. tketn, and their flaves 50 be, {et at liberty, if they did 
© not perform their engage mente 3 and this they; alſo con- 
« firmed upon bread, falt, their fahres, and the Khoran e, 

it 2ud} inne abatud zid; wat d 2s noo! We 

J. 03 9201 gnictiag ot zuq o amy 199019 i 1Agraor + 

4 He is ſaid'to have been fentto tsfaban in iron. A co 
ſtom which is very ſignificative as it may be preſumed to include 
their temparal as well as eternal life, 
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chip NIX Shah Sultan Huſſein, 143 


We all Kno, that it is e euſtom of the eaſt, for wo- 
os of corditiom or even thoſe Who are ſſaves to perſons; 
hy mn never to ſtir from 4 certain ineloſute (j Which 
Tas but the maſter is permitted to ente. Young wo- 
men remain there; tiſſ they are married; and conſequently 
are never fee by ſtrangers. Mir. Vais now! wade: uſe of 
this 'eircurnſtance? as ſoon as the aſſembly broke up, he 
ſent for a gift Who was young and handſome; and in ruct- 
ing her in the part ſhe was to act, he ordered her to be 
magnificently dreſſed, and conducted to Gurghin-Khan, as 
his dauglrter. Aſter giving this deceitful teſtimony of his 
obedience to the governor, he made it his buſineſs to court 
the — 8 of his favourites, and even of his dome- 
ſtics, Who ke gained by bribes and fair promiſes” info- 
muety that they all agreed to ie eee eee 
cile their maſter to him. mt joa 
Gur Khan knew very well that Vine Vals hi; Ju 
fied himſelf before the divan, and that the king had — 
ed him with the Khalaet: theſe eircumſtances hieb at firſt 
excited his anger, now prejudiced him in his favour ; 
prehending that he had no deſign to create any occhfivn/ of 
freſtr alarms: The follicitations of his creatures and dome 
ſtics ſo fur ſoftened his reſentment; that Mir-Vaishad'ileave 
to appear im his preſence, This artfeF Afghan was now to 
give a maſter- proof of his dangerous abiſities, He pre- 
tended ſo mueh refpe& and ſubmiſſion at this interview tat 
the Khan flattered hirmſeff with having abſolutely hombled 
the moſt powerful of his enemies 
'' Mit-Vais did not ſtop there : for not fatisfied? Ab being 
thus reconciled in appeurance to a min whoſe deſtruction he 
had vowed, he uſed all his endeavouts to gain his confidence 
and friend i * He was oftener ſeen! at 'the' governor's 
levee, han in his on habitatton: be no longer ĩmportuned 
him with 4 „ of the grievances of — natiom: he 
een a No de forgotten alÞ Pufd injuries, and to gmploy his 
inven ourting — 1 — ſro joined 
to . ce authority * among his” 
with 0 Vauureſs, won the — of Guvghin Khan! 
ſo that he [okibeis Niem among the number of invimimate 
friends lo altbos esrtagt 11 fl ist bord nog bog 
As ſoon as Mir-Vais ſaw his baſinels brought than far, 
he 1 it proper time to put. the finiſhing ſtroke to his 
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work. We have already mentioned, hat excepting the 
garriſon of Kandahar, there were no other troops in the 
province” but Georgians, whom the Khan had kept ear hi 
perſon.” And thoug h theſe did not amount to one t oulan 

men, yet as the) dene the beſt troops in in the eaſt they 
were an invincible obſtacle to an open "execution of Mir- 
Vais's deſign: but this waty Afghan being fertile in ſtrata- 
gems, ſecretly engaged the chief of one of the tribes, 
named Tirin, to refuſe to pay the uſual taxes; the Khan 
was no Fooner- informed of this rebellion, than be ordered 
the greateſt part of the Georgians, in hom confiſted his 
printipal ſecurity, to march that way in order ta Lia 


It. 
Iz the interim, Mir-Vais had directed his . to 

2 2 oach within two or three leagiies of Kandahar: 
| das ſoon as he heard that Gurghin-Khan had or- 
' N to march againſt the Tirins, he Tg, the 

higheſt reſentment of the mutiny of thoſe people; far 
was he from excuſing them, that he enlarged upon the pu- 
niſhment which they deſerved.” This artful, behaviour ſo 
totally defeated the warineſsof the goyernor, that he made 
no difficulty to accept of an entertainment, to which Mir- 
Vais had invited him, under a pretence of reconciling t to 
his favout” two leading men of his nation, who: had not as 

t appeured in his preſence. On the day appointed for the 
Ws Mir-Vais had every thing ready for | F of 
his deſign. It was cuſtomary to admit ever #0 day, into the 
town” #'cettain number of Afghans, who 83 employed 

ho — and townſmen in laborious « offices : that da 
* e cauſed as many armed men, as might paſs 8 
to enter the town along with theſe Jabbers” and 
them orders, by all means to elude the prohibition. 25 
ſtrangers were under, of ſtaying in an Mer ſun-ſet, 
which was the time An oP He lef t no- 
thing uhtried that was "capable 77 coor ming the roſolu- 
tion df the conſpirators; and” Having N other 
meaſure that his prudence fuggeſted to 1 0 waited, not 
with the anxious fears that attend plots, but with ſanguine 
hopes, to ſee the ſpeedy iſſue of his undertaking. 

The governor ſet out from Kandahar in the morning, and 
arrived at the camp, which was defignedly pitched near one 
of his country houſes, There he was received: with the 
greateſt demonſtrations of joy and reſpect. Soon after a 
ſumptuous repaſt was ſerved up: the plenty of wine, toge- 
ther with the heat of the day, having overcome the gover- 

nor, 
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nor, he fe 41 aſleep in_the ere. the. entertainment 
Ko ke 1010 is While « the A els ANG La A his retinue, 
took their reſt ir in the tents of oe fel had invited 
then thither, 10 1 of No 1 were 
theſe unſuſp ing gueſts aſleep, than Mic-Vais,at,the head 
of, bifty * men armed with ſpears,. ru uſhed into the tent where 
the governor Was aſleep. This had been appointed as 2 
ſignal to the other conſpirators, who immediate N. entered 
the tents where the governor's retinue were ſleeping, 
inſtantly maſſacred every Perſian. and Georgian they could 
find. Their unhappy chief underwent the ſame. fate; but 
it is faid of him, that having had time to draw his ſabre, 
he flew ſeveral of his aſſaſſins before he fell. 

When this treacherous ſlaughter was over, Mir-Vais or- 


dered the dead bodies to be ſtript, and their d 
of 


and horſes to be diſtributed among the brav s tribe; 
aud taking 4 himſelf the cloaths, horſe and arms of Gur- 

ghin-Khan, he marched towards Kandahar, in the ſame or- 
55 as had generally been obſerved by the governar,: It was 
about an hour after ſun-ſet, when the conſpirators, arrived 
at the gates of t] the « Ci > The guard deceived. hy theſe falſe 
appearanges, grante them - admittance, . and were gut in 

ieces before they were ſenſible of their error. he flower 
of the Afghans, "the followed at a ſmall diſtance, atriyed 
ſoon aft et z Nec viding themſelves into different. * 


were ſoon. jo ed by their country-men, who held 
a admitted Wha XY into the . part o jo = 
marched 6 2 rds the ſeveral polls, and part, advancing 
towards the head q vo wag hg they ſurprize | the ,garn- 
ſon, Already weakene large. detachment; gf. the 
cor. ans, made bea an eaſy, prey, Mir: Vais 
with is uſual preſence of mind, now cauſed 3 15 
tion to | be. mage, that the townſmen ſhould. — a 
goofs, where t 3 be. intirely ſaſe. By this, 
policy, the Hen being depriyed even, of Arq 


alkanes Ee, Ev ; ſoldier, and perſon, attached to th the Khan, 
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Mixr-Vais engages the infobitents of Kandahar {0, jain with 
hint in | the rebeilian. Famous. retreat «of. the / Georgians. 
Mir-Vais (makes bimſelſ maſter of the , neight of. Zebil. 
be Perſian court orders or aaa 2 We 
rn 801-9; e3 Sd Ran 1Þ Ny 


Tu gel, the. 40 of K Muir. Vai Jet 
depending more on cunning than ſtrength, cauſed the 
principal inhabitants to be ſummoned early in the. morning; 
and after having quieted their fears by his ſoft and obliging 
behaviont, he proteſted to them, that ambition, had no 
are in his undertaking; that his only aim Was, to free his 
country: from the yoke under which it had ſo long groaned: 
he then expatiated upon what the Afghans in general, and 
bimſelf in particular had ſuffered for forne years; and wery 
artfully treating the intereſts of the aſſembly as his own, 
he thus continued: Vou may judge from my ſentiments, 
and every circumſtance of my conduct, that my 
ig not to oppreſs, but to «dy you from ſlavery. 
« Afghans will always eſteem you as the companions of their 
4 paſt-ſervitade, and preſent felicity. Do not be afraid that 
p* the happineſs we are-now-going to enjoy, will ever be in- 
ce terrupted. The tyrant Gurghin-Khan i is no more; he 
„ wasithe: only perſon among the Perſians that deſerved 
ic the name of a ſoldier: can you imagine they will ever 
dare to undertake What the emperors, of India have at- 
A tempted in vain, with more troops than there are ſtones 
te in our Walls? Tis only by motion that water, is purified ; 
4 an enemy immerſed in luxury is far from being formi- 
« dable. If there are any amongſt you that have not the 
6 courage to enjoy this; precious gift of liberty, which is 
cc, dropt down to you from heaven, let him declare him- 
* ſelf : no harm ſnall· be done to him ʒ he ſnall be permii- 
e ted to go in ſearch of ſome new tyrant beyond. the frontier 
« of this happy ſtate.“ The inhabitants not expecting 
ſuch mild propoſitions, anſwered with loud praiſes and ac- 
clamations. They all concurred in offering to expoſe their 
lives and fortunes in ſupport of the common cauſe; they 
ſwore eternal fidelity to him, and begged him to continue 
his labours to terminate an enterprize, on the ſucceſs of 


whicir the public felicity depended, 


Mir-Vais 
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Mir-Vais now convened the chief men of his tribe: he 
made then ſenſible; that iti ſuch chnjunctures, unanimity 
is eſſential to ſafety, repreſenting to them what they had 
to hope ot fear, from the good or bad underſtanding in 
whieh/they might live with the Inhabitants; and after join- 
ing authority to perſuaſion, he forbad them to give the leaſt 
offenee or moleſtation to iche people. In order to ſecure his 
conqueſt, he took every ſtep that pruderice dictated:; 
whilſt neceſſity ſupplied the place of experience. The arms 
which he found in the town, the diſtributed ambng the 
braveſf and beſt affection ed of bis men; he gave orders for 
filling the magazines; for repairing the fortiſications ; and 
putting the artiſlery in order. Workmen were employed 
gde and day, in making gun-powder and fire arms: he 
ſent meſſengers to the different heads of the tribes, inform- 
ing them of his ſacceſs, and inviting them to a Join 
him with all expedition. 
Three days had elapſed dae the „ when 
the centinels deſeried from the ramparts a conſiderable bo- 
dy of cavalry; this was the detachment of Georgians, wha, 
ignorant of what had paſſed &, were coming to the city, 
8 with the ſpoils of the rebels. As their! return was 
r orders were given for their reception; 
| they were Faffered to advance within muſket- ſhot, hen the 
cannon of the town was diſcharged at them; ſo that they 
— conjectured that the place had changed maſ- 
Mir-Vais thought this a good opportunity for eſta- 
liking the reputation of his arms; he accordingly:marched 
out at the head of five or ſix thouſand: horſe, int ending to 
cut off the retreat of the Georgians; but he ſoon perceiv- 
ed, that he had to do with troops better diſciphned; and 
more iruted to war, than his Afghans: The Georgians 
quitting their booty, forced their way ſword im hand, and 
paſſed the defile of Zebil. After fighting their way thro' 
the country for the ſpace of eight days, with an amazing 
intrepidity, they marched out of the province. What the 
Georgians ſuffered in this retreat, as well through want of 
proviſions and forage, as the frequent attacks of their ene- 


mies, 1s hardly credible; but their courage was invincible. 
The 


s All the Perſians and Georgians in the town having been maſ- 
ſacred, and the Patens and Atghans of the open country favour- 
ing the enterprize. Tho" this may appear improbable to an Eu- 
Nen yet it is eaſy to be reconcile] in a country but * 

a 
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The Afghans made five different attacks upon them in one 


day, and ing the great ſuperiority of their 
numbers, they were always repulſed ; inſomuch that they 
loſt above two thouſand men in theſe di engage- 
ments. As an inſtance of the reſolution of the Georgians, 
it is related, that they ſwam their horſes over a conſidera- 
ble river, within three leagues of the defile of Zebil, on 
the ſide of Kandahar: one of them, who was diſmounted, 
ſeeing an Afghan riding towards him in full ſpeed, turned 
back to meet him, and holding out to him, with one hand, 
his ſabre, as if he intended to ſurrender, with the other, 
he ſhot him thro? the head, with a piſtol ; then leaping up- 
on the dead man's horſe, he plunged into the river, which 
he croſſed under the inceſſant fire of the enemy, who were 
amazed at his reſolution. All the advantage that Mir-V ais 
reaped from this expedition, was the making himſelf maſ- 
ter of the defile of Zebil. This ſtreight is on the ſide of 
Perſia, as that of Cabul is towards India, and theſe are the 
only paſſes thro? the mountains with which the province of 
Kandahar is ſurrounded. The Afghan chief, who had now 
ſo lately experienced, that valour alone is not ſufficient in 
carrying on a war, left troops to guard theſe narrow paſſes, 
and applied himſelf to diſcipline his men, and alſo to gain 
the other towns of the province ; in hopes, that by their 
means, together with the alliances which he intended to 
' conclude with his neighbours, he ſhould be able to with- 
ſtand the forces that might be ſent againſt him. 

In the mean time the Georgians marching back into Per- 
ſia, ſpread the news of this revolt, which reached Iſ- 
fahan. The perſian court being ſenſible of their own weak- 
neſs, and of the difficulty of penetrating thro* the moun- 
tains with an army, had likewiſe reaſon to apprehend, leſt 
if they ſhould gain any advantage by force of arms over the 
Afghans, theſe people might be tempted a ſecond time to 
ſurrender the country to the Moghol. In this critical con- 
junQure, new levies of troops were ordered; but before 
they preceeded to open force, they thought proper to try 
the ways of negotiation. 

Mahommed Geani Khan was the perſon choſen for this 
deputation ; accordingly he ſet out for Kandahar, where he 
uſed every art that the love of his country ſuggeſted to him, 
to prevail upon the rebel-chief to return to his duty; and 
having a particular intimacy with Mir-Vais, he addreſſed 
him in this manner: My friendſhip for thee- would not 
« permit me to ſee the ſtorm gathering over thy head, 

OO | „ without 


_ ke pc. — G I Vy 2 * 


. der Shah Sultag AHIn. 49 


ithout andeaveuring: to aveitiite. I have praſbrgtad-my- 
2 with 4845, in my yea. and: bitter grief irt ſoul, 
d of the the palace ef. cheir ſublime majeſties , 
1 — was 


ifted.up — in theit wrath z; they haut given me 
ke lagye to come and ſpeak to thee; and Lam commuſſion- 
7: Lell them. telbthee, that thaꝰ they are juſtly offended 
ak. er Khan; yet they forgive this crime, 
75 23, thou, on haſt anticipated a puniſhment Which their 
> | juſtice. was, preparing for him: they conſider what is ſince 
5 &© paſt 2 ly tas a neceſlary conſequence. of that action e thus 
torm is blown over; do not therefore excite new 
ee but reſtore Kandahar to its true deſenders : and 
© by this mark of ſubmiſſion, merit the favours wνjZ,rhich 
he crown is ready to diſtinguiſh thee. 217! 1 booyr 
Mahommed Geani Khan continuing his added 
s to promiſes, when Mir-Vais, who was afraid leſt 
18 3 ſhould make ſome impreſſion on the minds of 
Fog hearers, ſilenced him abruptly to this effect: 1 De- 
ceitful man, What do all theſe — ſubterfuges avail? 
cc ee that wiſdom. dwells only in che haſom 
gf effemidqacy, and hath never paſſed the mountains with 
l theſe ates, are ſurrounded ? Know then, that all 
6 bi 4 who have here liſtened to thee, are as ſenſihle, as 
e of the ſuates in which thou art endeavouring to 
anjagela; us. Let thy king either raiſe or let fall his am, 
* 2 e pleaſes: they are ſlaves, and not muſſulmen who 
afraid, af. the blow. If he were 2s fefgüd aden 25 
46. „ eg. wouldſt make us believe, it is with deeds, and not 
ith empty words, he would oppoſe our juſt defigns.“ 
Ae thus ſpoke, Mir-Vais ordered the- deputycto be 
ent to priſan : Whether he thought by this means ta · pre- 
— the, court. from . and to gain time 
for making. greater prepatations; or intended by this act of 
. to cut off all — of reconciliation with the Per- 
85 certain it is, ihat the detention of .Mabommed:Gea- 
be] the.exaQneſs with,which-all the paſſes: were 
guarded, hindered the court from being informed of, what 
had pafled. Ihe. miniſters being ungaſy at hot hearing the 
ſucceſs of this deputation, enn length to venture * 
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on a ſecond. As the lieutenant of Mahommed Khan, go- 
vernor of Herat, had performed the pilgrimage to Mecca 
in company with Mir-Vais, and had contraQed a ſtrict 
friendſhip with him; they were induced to imagine that 
ſuch a perſen would be leſs ſuſpected, and more agreeable to 
him, than any other. 'The new deputy arrived, and ex- 
plained the ſubje& of his commiſſion but Mir-Vais told him 
in an angry tone, Thou mayeſt thank thy good fortune 


*in being my fellow-traveller; and the laws of hoſpita- 


<« lity, by which thou art intitled in my houſe to bread and 
46 falk: were it not for theſe eircumſtances, thou ſhouldſt 
« be no longer in a condition to make ſuch baſe propoſals to 
« men who are free. Slave to a king who is going to loſe 
„ his royalty, liſten to what I declare to thee this day. 
The victory comes from God, and this Victory is near*. 
The impure worſhip of the followers of Ali, has too 
cc Jong infected the moſt fertile provinces of Aſia. Heaven 
« has at length decfared againſt the Perſians: the Afghans, 
« who are charged with the divine vengeance, will not 
* ſheath their ſwords, till they have deſtroyed this prince 
* and extirpated his nation.” After this menacing fpeech, 
which ſeemed in ſome degree prophetical, Mir-Vais con- 
tented himſelf with detaining the deputy, but did not chooſe 
to violate, m the perſon of his old acquaintance and friend, 
thoſe laws which he had ſo little reſpected in that of the de- 
puty of his ſovereign. 


CHAP. XXI. 


Tbe Perſian court raiſes troops, and ſends deputies to Kanda- 
har, Defeat of the Khans of Herat and Tavris. Khoſroff 
Khan is ſent againſt the Afghans : obtains a viclory over 
them, and lays fiege to Kandahar, His defeat and death. 

Anotber Perſian army defeated. The province of Kandahar 
entirely ſubjected by Mir-Vais, who dies in 1715. 


1710. 2. HE court at length perceiving that there were 
no hopes of recovering Kandahar by negoti- 
ation, gave orders to the Khan of — to march againſt 


the rebels, at the head of 1 5000 horſe. Mir- Vais who was 
well acquainted with the difference between the Perſians 
and Georgians, went to meet him with only 5000 horſe, 


1A paſſage of the khoran. 
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which he had aſſembled in a hurry, upon the news of the 
enemy's approach. The Afghans having fired ſome field 
pieces, the Perſians were ſtruck with a pannic, and did not 
wait for the firſt onſet, but flying before their enemies, 
gave themſelves up to ſlaughter; and after a grievous car- 
nage, the Afghans returned to their camp, enriched with 
ſpoils. This action, which was followed by two or three 
others of the like nature, in the ſpace of eighteen months, 
gave the rebels ſuch a contempt for their enemy, that they 
attacked them upon every occaſion, without regarding their 
numbers. Of this there was a melancholy inſtance in Ma- 
hommed Khan governor of Tavris. This general by the 
king's orders, having marched in September this year, a- 
gainſt the rebels, at the head of 5000 horſe, met with ſuch 
a warm reception from their van-guard, conſiſting only of 
500 Afghan cavalry, that he had above 1000 men killed 
and wounded, and was taken priſoner himſelf with three of 
his ſons. 

The bad ſucceſs of theſe expeditions, induced the court 
to make preparations for the continuation of the war with 
more order and precaution. They had raiſed a conſiderable 
army, and had given the command of it to Khoſroff Khan * a 
Georgian, which was a very natural piece of policy. This 
prince, entruſted with the care of revenging the cauſe of his 
own country-men, as well as that of his ſovereign, marched 
into Khoraſan, and from thence advancing eaſtward, in the 
month of November, he pitched his tents in the neigh- 
bourhood of Farra'; a city not far diſtant from the ene- 
my's country. Valour without prudence does not merit 
the name of virtue in a general. Khoſroff Khan therefore 
reſolved to wait in this neighbourhood, in order to be 
informed of the progreſs and forces of the rebels. Ac- 
cordingly he made inquiries into the ſtate of their troops, 
the nature of the country, and of their ſtrong holds; and 
ſacrificing his private reſentments to the public good, he a- 
greed to a ſuſpenſion of arms, and entered into a negotia- 
tion, to try if any method could be found to prevent the ef- 
fuſion of blood. The king's army conſiſting of 30,000 Per- 
ſians and 1200 Georgians, advanced in good order towards 
the ſtreight of Zebil ; from whence part of theſe Georgians 


* This word is generally tranſlated lord or governor ; but kai 
in the antient Perſie ſignifies a giant, and metaphcrically a king, 
or great captain. | A ſquare town, about half a league in 
circumference, ſurrounded with a mud-wall. It ſtands in a fer- 
tile country, abundantly — with water. pad 
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had made the famous retreat already mentioned. The num- 
ber of the Afghan army was inferior to that of their enemy. 
All theſe troops, according to the cuſtom of that part of the 
eaſt, were compoſed of cavalry. Mir-Vais did not judge 
proper to make his men diſmount, and being ſenſible how 
difficult it would be for cavalry to act in theſe defiles, he 
reſolved to quit his poſt, and retire to the river Beleſe, about 
three leagues diſtant, and there diſpute the paſlage. 

The Perſians greatly ſurprized to find the paſſes unguard- 
ed, at length diſcovered the enemy, who-bordered the op. 
poſite banks of the river. Khoſroff Khan was the firſt who 
plunged in, the reſt immediately followed the example of 
their general, and ſwam their horſes over; the Afghans 
aſtoniſhed at their reſolution, and being charged with equal 
intrepidity, gave way, and retired in diforder. The Geor- 
gian prince made a proper uſe of his victory: for his troops 
were ſcarce returned from purſuing the enemy, than he or- 
dered them to march forthwith to inveſt Kandahar. The 
Afghans having had no time to recover their courage, nor 
_ accuſtomed to a regular manner of waging war, were a- 
mazed at this firſt diſgrace ; what added to their confuſion 
was the abſence of Mir-Vais, who not confiding in them ſuf- 
ficiently io lock himſelf up in the town, kept the field with 
the ſhattered remains of his army. Things being thus ſitu- 
ated, they ſent deputies to Khoſroff Khan, with propoſals to 
deliver up. the place, on condition that he would preſerve 
their lives, their liberty, and fortunes. 

This general had it now in his power with a ſingle word 
to terminate this deſtructive war; but his prudence for- 
fook him. Tranſported by his reſentment, and elated with 
his ſucceſs, he thought it beneath his dignity to grant a ca- 
pitulation to rebels, whom he had fo lately vanquiſhed. 
He therefore gave them to underſtand, that they muſt ſub- 
mit at diſcretion. Death appearing more eligible than ſla- 
very; the Afghans would not liſten to ſo dangerous a pro- 
poſal, and the Khan began to attack the town. 

In the mean time the impreſſions of fear were in a great 
meaſure worn out, and the number of Mir-Vais's troops 
greatly augmented. . There is a large country ſouth of 
Kandahar, which modern geographers diſtinguiſh by the 
name of Mackeran ; it is bounded by Kerman on the welt; 
a chain of mountains ſeparates it towards the eaſt from 
the MoghoPs empire, and the reſt of it is incloſed by the 
Indian ocean. The Balouches, a fierce and warlike peo- 


ple, deſcended, as already mentioned, from the Afghans, 
| das 
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are diſperſed throughout theſe deſerts, which are reckoned 
a province of Perſia. Mir-Vais had ſent a deputation to 
theſe people, and found no difficulty in perſuading them 
to engage in a confederacy, on the ſucceſs of which their 
common liberty depended. At the ſame time, the Tirins ® 
enrolled themſelves in great numbers under Mir-Vais's 
banners, who was now grown wiſer by his miſtakes, and 
reſolved not to expoſe himſelf again to the hazard of an 
unequal combat. Cunning and ftratagem which had been 
ſo often ſerviceable to him, were now his laſt reſource; 
and he determined to deprive them of forage and proviſi- 
ons, ſo as to ruin the Perſian army, or at leaſt oblige them 
to retreat. With this intent, he ordered his troops to — 4 
waſte the country about Kandahar: his commands were fo 
well executed, that the beſiegers ſoon began to feel the in- 
conveniency of want. Khoſroff Khan being now vexed to 
the heart for having refuſed to ſign the capitulation, was 
obſtinately bent upon taking the town, and daily renewed 
his attacks; but the garriſon defended themſelves with ſuch 
bravery, that the Perſians tired -out with ſuch a long re- 
ſiſtance and labouring under a want of all neceſſaries, ſoon 
deſerted in whole troops. The Khan ſeeing his army at 
length reduced to 10,000 men, and not knowing any lon- 
ger how to find ſubſiſtence even for theſe, reſolved to re- 
tire. This reſolution however was too late; for he had 
ſcarce begun to raiſe the ſiege, when Mir-Vais, who was 
marching with 16,000 horſe to the relief of the place, fell 
upon his troops, who were fo diſheartened that they fled at 
the firſt onſet. Their general ſtrove to rally them, but 
fear had ſtifled every ſenſe of ſubordination ; inſomuch that 
finding his efforts vain, and reſolving not to ſurvive the 
diſgrace, he ruſhed at the head of the tew remaining Geor- 
gians, into the midſt of the thickeſt ſquadrons of the Af- 
ghans, where fighting with a deſperate bravery, he was 
killed. 1 m 

Such was the end of this prince, whom valour, military 
experience, and other virtues, rendered worthy of a better 
fate. He had been ſucceſſively honoured with the poſts of 
governor of Isfahan, and of Divan-Beghi *®, and by the 
death of his father was juſt raiſed to the dignity of Vali of 
Georgia, when the king named him generaliſſimo of his 


n One of the tribes of the Cligis already mentioned. 
F = Divan-Beghi, or lord of the council, He is lord chief juſ- 
ice. 
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armies. He, as well as Gurghin Khan his uncle, had the 
weakneſs to ſacrifice his religion to his ambition; yet in 
his heart he was ſtill a chriſtian; and the miſſionaries were 
always ſure to receive protection and aſſiſtance from him; 
he had even in that expedition two of thoſe religious peo- 
ple with him, one of whom was killed cloſe by him. It 
ſeems as if he intended to return to the religion of his an- 
ceſtors, yet he affected outwardly to paſs for a Mahomme- 
dan; from whence we may ſuſpect the report of his car- 
rying a croſs in his ſtandard, | | 
This was the moſt conſiderable ſhock which the Perfians 
had yet ſuſtained in their war with the Afghans ; for of their 
whole army, only 700 men eſcaped death or flavery : ſuch 
was their diſtreſs for want of proviſions and forage, during 
their retreat for ſeveral days, through rivers and defiles, 
whilſt they were continually purſued by a numerous body 
of freſh cavalry. 
The Perſian court was greatly aſtoniſhed at fo 
1713. important a loſs, yet neceſſity ſeemed to dictate 
| freſh efforts. Accordingly another army was raiſ- 
ed, and the command given to Mahommed Ruſtan Khan, 
who marched againſt the rebels: but whatever valour and 
abilities that general might have, fortune did not favour 
him more than his predeceſlor. His troops were beaten 
and put to flight; and after this engagement, all the 
towns and ſtrong holds, which had yet held out againſt 
the new government, ſubmitted. to them, and the whole 
kingdom of Kandahar acknowledged no other laws than 
thoſe of the Atghans, 
| The Georgians, incenſed at ſo many defeats, 
1714 Which they juſtly imputed to the cowardice and 
inexperience of the Perſian troops; made an offer 
to the king of ſubduing the rebels, on condition that their 
army ſhould be compoſed only of troops of their own na- 
tion; and that the neceſſary ſums for defraying the charges 
of this expedition, ſhould be paid at a certain time : but 
this weak prince Huſſein, afraid of their making a bad uſe 
of their ſucceſs, it is ſaid, rejected their propoſal. Be that 
as it may, the defeat of Mahommed Ruſtan Khan, was 
the laſt remarkable tranſaction during the reign of Mir- 
Vais. The court having loſt all hopes of reducing him by 
open force, ceaſed to arm againſt him; ſo that this prince 
died peaceably in his new kingdom in 1715. | 


# | 
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It may be ſaid of this famous rebel, that he was 
as circumſpe& in engaging in any enterprize, as 1715. 
he was reſolute in carrying it into execution; that 
his ſucceſs was owing as much to his prudence as to his va- 
lour; and if he did not ſubvert the throne of his lawful ſo- 
vereign, yet he gave the firſt blow to the Perſian monar- 
chy, and formed the people, by whom it was afterwards 
ſubverted. He had for ſome time aſſumed the title of 
king, and ordered that the Khotbah e, ſhould be made in 
his name, and arrogated to himſelf the other enſigns of 
ſovereignty. The inſcription round his coin was a Perſian 
diſtich, the ſenſe of which is, The celebrated Mir-Vais, 
« emperor of the world, a moſt juſt prince, has cauſed 
5 this coin to be ſtruck at Kandahar, the place of his re- 
5 ſidence.” | 


o A prayer read by the Iman or prieſt of every moſque, every 
Friday * afternoon, for the health of the king; and this is 


an eſſential mark of the acknowledgment of his ſovereignty. 
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PART V. 
THE 
REVOLUTIONS of PERSIA, 


FROM THE 


Dzarnof MIR-VAIS in 1715, 
"TO THE 5 


— 


Retreat of Prince VacuTanGa from the Frontiers 
of DAGISTAN in 1720. 


CHA P. XXII. 


Mir-Abdallah bretber ** Mir-Vais ſucceeds to the government 
of the Afghans. Mir-Maghmud, fon of Mir-Vais, di/- 
covers a deſign of ſubjecting Kandaler, murders bis uncle, 
and is choſen king of that country. The Abdollees diſſa- 
tisfied. The adventure of Ezadallah, who defeats the Per- 
ſian army, and makes bimſelf maſter of Herat. Heoſtilities 
committed by the Kourds. Incurfions of the Ouſbegs. 
Character of 18 Leſgees, and their motives to invade 
Perſia. 


1715. T HE effeminacy and weakneſs of the Perſian 
court ſeemed to devote the empire to ruin; 
ſo that inſtead of making a good uſe of th. 

death of Mir-Vais, Shah Huſſein was diſpoſed rather to 

uit all pretenſions to Kandahar, than to bear any longer 

To inquietude that muſt attend all attempts to reduce this 

province: the emotions which he ſeemed to feel on this 

occaſion, aroſe only from the apprehenſion he was under 
that the divan would oblige him to make freſh preparati- 
ons againſt the rebels. 

the mean time, the Afghans met to nominate a ſuc- 


ceſſor to Mir-Vais. This prince had left two ſons; the 
; rights 
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rights of nature-and gratitude pleaded in favour of either 
one or other of them; but as their tender years rendered 
them incapable of holding the reins of a government hardly 
ſettled, Mir-Abdallah, whom Mir-Vais, his brother, had 
appointed his ſucceſſor, was raiſed to the throne. This 
prince differed intirely from his predeceſſor: he had nei- 
ther his genius, ambition, nor reſolution : a timid circum- 
ſpection, diſguiſed under the name of prudence, conſtitut- 
ed the principal part of his character. He ſoon convinced 
the Afghans that he was not born to ſupply the place of 
ſuch a man as Mir-Vais; for he was ſcarce inveſted with 
the ſupreme authority, when he formed a reſolution 
of reſtoring Kandahar to the crown of Perſia, This 
ſcheme being communicated to the tribe, they were di- 
vided in their opinions. Thoſe of a timorous and peace» 
able diſpoſition, and ſuch as through age and infirmities, 
had leſs reſolution than caution, deſpaired of being able to 
hold out long againſt ſo formidable a power as Perſia, 
They compared their forces with the great armies of this 
monarchy, and looking upon themſelves as already ſub- 
dued, judged of the ſeverity of their puniſhment by the 
damage they had done to their enemies. Thus they long- 
ed for a reconciliation, which they conſidered as the 2 


means of ſcreening themſelves from the reſentment of their 


ancient maſters. 

On the other hand, the military-men, and ſuch whoſe 
youthful blood moved briſker in their veins, exclaimed a- 
gainſt the project, the execution of which they concluded 


would plunge the whole nation into the extremeſt calami- 


ties, as they could no longer depend on any treaties with 


the Perſians; who would no ſooner take poſſeſſion of the 


ſtrong holds of the kingdom, than without regarding the 


articles of peace, the obfervance of which themſelves ſhould 


not be able to enforce, would take ſignal vengeance for 
the infamy of ſo many defeats: ©* And what,” ſaid they, 
* ſhould induce us to ſubmit again to be ſhackled, after 


* having ſo bravely recovered our liberty? What diſgrace . 
* have we ſince ſuffered; or what advantages have the 
* enemy had over us? Are we diſheartned by our victo- 


« ries? Have we not the ſame arm and the ſame head? 


Or have we ſhaken off ſo odious a yoke, only to ſubmit” 


“our necks to it again, at a time when our courage might 


** ſecure our liberty? Let us rather boldly advance and at- 
% tack our enemy on their own frontiers, ſince they nd 
longer dare to carry on the war in our country: or if 


you 
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you are afraid of this attempt, tho' the ſucceſs is far 
from being dubious, permit us at leaſt to enjoy a tran- 
<< quillity, which the terror of our arms has hindered them 
« {o long from interrupting,” The laſt opinion was not 
only the moſt noble, but likewiſe the moſt reaſonable. In 
tic low ſtate to which Perſia was fallen, there was no juſt 
grounds for hurrying the Afghans to a ſubmiſſion; and if 
they muſt abſolutely ſubmit to a maſter, it would have 
been more prudent to have choſen the Moghol, whoſe in- 
tereſt it would have been to uſe them well; than a nation 
whom they had ſo grievouſly offended, 

Mir-Abdallah had however taken his reſolution, and find, 
ing it approved of by ſome of the chief men of the tribes, 
he bent his thoughts upon putting it in execytion. . His in- 
tention was to reſtore the city and the province to the 
crown of Perſia on three conditions: The firſt, that the 
annual tribute which they paid before the revolt, ſhould 
be taken off; the ſecond, that no foreign troops ſhould be 
ſent into the province; and the third, that Huſſein ſhould 
grant him the government of the kingdom, which ſhould 
be hereditary in his family, In conſequence of this reſo- 
lution, they drew up the inſtructions of the deputies, whom 
they intended to ſend to Isfahan; and as there was no rea- 
ſon to doubt but their propoſals would be extremely wel- 
come, every thing ſeemed to ſecure an approaching peace, 


when an accident happened which broke their meaſures. 


Though they endeavoured to conceal this intended nego- 
tjation, which they knew was diſagreeable to the greateſt 
part of the tribes; it came to the knowledge of Mir-Magh- 
mud, one of Mir-Vais's ſons. This prince, who was a- 
bout eighteen years of age, being provoked to ſee himſelf 
reduced to the condition of a ſubject, in a kingdom which 
he looked upon as his patrimony, had hitherto diſſembled 
his\reſentment, from the expectation of a proper oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing it. The averſion which the military 
part of the nation had to this treaty, made him think that 
the time was now come to gratify his revenge; with this 
view he aſſembled about forty of his father's friends, who 
went with him to Mir-Abdallah's palace, and made them- 


ſelves maſters of it. The young Maghmud, as a ſpecimen 
t 


of that flaughter to which he afterwards familiarized him- 
ſelf, entered the apartment where his uncle wag aſleep, 
and killed him. Immediately the forty conſpirators pro- 
claimed the new ſultan with loud acclamations, and the 
people alarmed at the found of drums and other military 


inſtruments, 


- 


- 
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inſtruments, with which the palace ecchoed, flocked thither 


to learn the cauſe of it. 

Mir-Maghmud ſeeing the people aſſembled, made no 
ſcruple to acknowledge the parricide which he had juſt 
committed; but at the ſame time excuſed himſelf, by de- 
claring his motiye was the public good, as a proof of 
which, he read with a loud voice the inſtructions and other 
papers relating to the treaty which his uncle was on the point 
of concluding with the court of Perſia, This treaty, as 
already mentioned, was odious to the greateſt part of the 
nation, without whoſe knowledge it was entered upon: be- 
ſides, Mir-Maghmud was ſon to the founder of their mo- 
narchy; and having been accuſtomed almoſt from his in- 
fancy to follow his father in all his expeditians, had on 
every occaſion given ſignal proofs of his courage. Theſe 
circumſtances determined the people in his favour. The 
military men were the firſt who declared for him; and 
their ſuffrages having been confirmed by the reſt of the 
tribes, he was with the general conſent proclaimed king of 
Kandahar, ſix months after the death of Mir-Vais. 

This young prince had ſcarce aſcended the throne, when 
ſeveral events happened, which ſeemed to preſage the trou- 
bles and deſolation which his reign was to produce; at the 
ſame time they removed a part of thoſe obſtacles which 
ſtood in the way of his ambition. The family, to 
whom Abas the Great had given the government 1717. 
of Haſarai, being extinct, the kings his ſucceſſors | 
had ſubjected this province to the authority of a khan or 


governor, who, in their name, commanded in the pro- 


vince of Herat. The Abdollees, who, it has been already 
obſerved, ſubmitted to Perſia on condition of nat being 
ſubje& to foreign governors, were very impatient under 
their yoke, when the circumſtances of the times determin- 


ed them to follow the example of the Afghans of Kanda- 


har. The Abdollees are a wandering nation, and like the 
Afghans divided into particular tribes. Mahommed Za- 
mon Khan, then governor of the province, pleaſed with 
the agreeable countenance of Ezadallah, fon to a chief of 
one of theſe tribes, demanded him of the father. Allured 
by the advantages which he expected, the parent uſed all 
his perſuaſion to engage his ſon to live with the Khan. The 
young man heard the propoſal with indignation; ſo that 
the father determined to uſe his authority. This induced 
Ezadallah, in conjunction with ſome young men, to kill 
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his father, and cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged chief 
of the tribe in his ſtead. 

Mahommed Zamon Khan was ſoon informed of this 
action; and determined to puniſh the delinquent, not only 
as a parricide, but leſt ſo bold a ſtep ſhould be followed by 
an inſurrection. The Khan accordingly ordered five hun- 
dred horſe to march againſt Ezadallah's party. who boldly 
met them, and routed the Perſian troops. The governor 
ſhocked at this diſgrace, thought ſeriouſly of preventing the 
ill conſequences of it. He therefore aſſembled his troops. 
at Herat, the capital of the province; and not chuſing to 
truſt the execution of an affair of this importance to any 
other perſon, he took the command of them himſelf, and 
marched towards the camp of the rebels. Ezadallah, now 
at the head of two thouſand men, went to meet the Per- 
fians : he divided his troops into two bodies; one he or- 
dered to lie in ambuſh, and with the other he waited for 
the enemy on the banks of the river Morga. At length 


the Perſian army appeared; and the Khan ſeeing ſo ſmall 


a number of the Abdollees, confident of victory, charged 
the enemy without precaution ; when the troops that lay 
in ambuſh ſallied forth with loud ſhouts and cries, which 
ſurprized and terrified the Perſians, nſomuch that they 
turned their backs, and fled with the utmoſt precipitation 
to Herat, 4 ab | 
The young Ezadallah, tranſported by his youth and 
courage, followed the enemy ſo cloſe, that he entered with 
them pell-mell into the town. The inhabitants had for- 
merly been of the ſe& of the Sunnis; ſeveral had ſtill pre- 
ſerved their ancient religion; and there were fome families 
deſcended from the ancient kings of the country. Theſe 
circumſtances, together with the lenity with which the in- 
habitants of Kandahar had been treated by Mir-Vais, and 
the tyrannical extorſion of the Perſian governors, induced 
the people to declare in favour of the Abdollees ; infomuch 
that having joined with them in putting the garriſon to 
the ſword, the city was ſoon delivered from the Perſian 
oke. This revolution happened in the year 1917. Eza- 
dallah in leſs than three months got poſſeſſion of the other 
ſtrong places in the province, whoſe fidelity had been 
ſnaken by the example of the capital; and Herat became 
an independent republic, in which its deliverer held the 
moſt conſiderable rank. RON! a. 


This 
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This year, the Kourds, a reſtleſs roving people, 
ſituated weſt of Iracagemi ?,” appeared in arms at 1719. 
the gates of Hamadan, and waſted the country 
round that city. They carried their inſolence ſo far, as 
to commit robberies under the walls of Isfahan, where they 
took away a number of horſes belonging to the king. 

Theſe hoſtilities and the revolt of Herat, were not the 
only incidents that alarmed the court. The Ouſbegs 4, a 
warlike tribe, whom their vicinity to Perſia renders ene- 
mies to that crown, taking advantage of theſe circumſtan- 
ces, carried terror and deſolation into the northern part 
of the vaſt province of Khoraſan. At the ſame time, new 
troubles aroſe on the weſtern ſhores of the Caſpian Sea. 
The province of Dagiſtan *, inhabited by the Leſgee 
Tartars, are Mahommedans * of the ſect of Sunni. The 
ferocity of their natural diſpoſition, joined to the ſterility 
of their hills , have induced them often to infeſt the neigh-* 
bouring provinces. Abas II. upon his acceſſion to the 
crown, came to an accommodation with them, and pro- 
miſed to pay annually, by way of ſubſidy, a certain ſum 
to each tribe. Each of them promiſed to ſend every year 
an embaſſador to the king, with a preſent of two calf- 
ſkins, and two lambs-ſkins; as an acknowledgment of his 
ſovereignty; and a peace was concluded on theſe conditi- 
ons. As it was the intereſt of the Leſgees, they obſerved 
this treaty inviolate, as long as the ſubſidies agreed to 
were paid them; but the 1700 tomans *, appointed for 
that uſe, having for ſeveral years been applied to other pur- 
poſes, by the avaricious miniſters of Huſſein, theſe people 
had recourſe again to arms, and renewed their excurſions. 


P This is part of the country of the ancient Parthians. Agem 
ſignifies barbarous or ſtranger, with regard to the Arabs. 

This name ſignifies free and independent. They are ge- 
nerally underſtood to be the Tartars of Khieva and Bokhara, 
and take in alſo thoſe of Samarcand, which flouriſhed in the 
time of Tamerlane. Theſe people are comely, well-ſhaped, 
and active; much given to robbery, but make good ſoldiers. 
See G. Thompſon's account of them, Vol. I. 
 * Dagh, a mountain; Dagiſtan, a mountainous country, It 
is ſometimes wrote Dagheſtan. I have given an account of 


theſe people in my iſt volume. * Formerly ſome of them 
were Chriſtians, + t Their vallies however are fruitful. 
u 4,200 J. | 
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The court prepares to attack the Abdollees and Ouſbegs. Seffie 
Kouli Khan is made general. Battle between the Perſians 
and Abdollees. The Maſcats take poſſeſſion of Baharain. 
Lutf Ali Khan 7s choſen general, and marches towards the 
Perſian gulf, and beats the rebels. Mir-Maghmud marches 
at the ſame time towards Kherman. The domeſtic enemies 
of the Perſian general cabal againſt bim. The Athemat- 

ulet is confined, and bis eyes plucked out. Lutf Ali Khan 
is carried priſoner to Isfahan, and the Perſian army diſbanded. 


8 HAH Huſſein aſtoniſhed to ſee ſo many provinces de- 


clare againſt him, at length rouzed from his lethargy. 
The Abdollees and Ouſbegs having entered into a confede- 
racy, appeared to be the moſt formidable of his enemies: 
he reſolved therefore to make an extraordinary effort a- 
gainſt them; and having deliberated ſome time on the 


choice of a general, he choſe Seffie Kouli Khan. This 


nobleman had been inveſted ſome years with the poſt of Di- 
van Beghi » of Isfahan; but upon diſcovering, that the 
king was ſo far prejudiced by his enemies, as to look upon 


the rectitude with which he diſcharged his office, as an ex- 


ceſſive ſeverity, he voluntarily refigned it, and withdre 
from court. | 


Seffie Kouli Khan was now ſenſible of the difficulties he 


ſhould encounter in ſo dangerous a commiſſion, and of the 
oppoſitions he ſhould find in the execution of his office, from 
the prevailing faction, by whom he was not beloved. Theſe 
conſiderations engaged him to refuſe ſo delicate, though at 
the ſame time ſo glorious an employment: but the court hit 
upon a very artſul expedient to engage him to accept of it: 
this was to fend to his only fon, a horſe richly capariſoned, 
a ſpear, a buckler, a cuiraſs covered with gold brocade, and 
a turbant enriched with diamonds. Such preſents are never 
made, except when the king intends to inveſt ſome perſon 
with an abſolute authority, ſuch as that of generaliſſimo. 
The father ſaw plainly the ſnare that was laid for him; but he 
who had preſumed to refufe his ſovereign, could not withſtand 
the ſollicitations of a fon whom he tenderly loved. This young 
nobleman, at the age of ſeventeen, was therefore declared 
generaliſſimo of the forces of the empire; and his father, 
as the court foreſaw, determined to accompany him in the 

| ” expedilion. 

Lord chief-juſtice. 
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expedition. He accordingly aſſembled a conſiderable body 
of troops, and both of them repaired to Isfahan to receive the 
king's orders. The young general met with the molt flatter- 
ing marks of diſtinction: the king made a public entertain- 
ment for him, and girt his ſword to his fide, in preſence of 
the whole court; andin order to give him an opportunity of 
ſhewing his dexterity, he ordered tilts and tournaments in tlie 
Meidan *, in which this young lord gained the applauſe of 
all the ſpectators. 

After this kind of anticipated triumph, the general ſet out 
for the camp, in company with his father. His army conſiſted 
of 30,000 men, choſen troops; ſo that it was reaſonable to 
expect ſucceſs from ſuch a body of forces, conducted, tho? 
under another's name, by ſo experienced a general as Seffie 
Kouli Khan. Theſe expectations ſeemed to be confirmed by 
an event, which ſoon after enſued; for ſcarce had the Per- 
ſians entered the province of Herat, when they fell in with 
a body of 12,000 Ouſbegs, who were marching to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Abdollees; and attacking them briſkly, cut 
them in pieces. 

This firſt enterprize raiſed the courage of the victors, but 
Ezadallah, more enraged than intimidated by this diſgrace, 
thought only of recovering his loſs by a new engagement, 
which was to decide the fate of the province of Herat. Eza- 
dallah, at the head of only 15,000 horſe, was not afraid to 
offer battle to an army which had double the number of men, 
and had likewiſe the advantage of a formidable train of ar- 
tillery. During the courſe of this war, there was not a more 
obſtinate engagement. The Perſians and the Abdollees, equal- 
ly animated, the one to avoid the ſhame of being vanquiſhec, 
and the other by the deſire of preſerving their liberty, fought 
without intermiſſion from ſun riſe ; and at one in the after- 
noon, the victory was ſtill undetermined, when the inatten- 
tion of thoſe who commanded the artillery, decided the fate 
of the day, Theſe officers, not having obſerved that their 
own troops occupied a poſt which the Abdollees had juſt quit- 
ted, fired upon them; and the Perſians, knowing that the ene- 
my had no cannon, were ſurprized and thrown into confu- 
ſion. The chiefs themſelves apprehended treachery, and 


ſeemed irreſolute in regard to what ſtep they ſhould take; 


when Ezadallah tried to avail himſelf of a circumſtance, the 
cauſe of which was perhaps unknown to him. He therefore 
renewed the charge with freſh vigour, and meeting with only 
x faint reſiſtance, from men who were uneaſy and intimidat- 
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z The principal ſquare in Isfahan. 
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ed, he pierced their ſquadrons, and obliged them to turn their 
backs. | 
Ezadallah ſpurred on by his hatred to the Perſians, and his 
deſire of enjoying all the advantages of his victory, purſued 
the enemy a whole day. The Perſians loſt in the action and 
flight 8000 men, among whom was their general, and his fa- 
ther Seffie Kouli Khan, who were killed in the retreat. Their 
baggage, the military cheſt, and 20 pieces of cannon fell alſo 
into the hands of the Abdollees ; who on their part loſt 3000 
men ; which to an infant republic, could be compenſated 
only by the liberty obtained by that memorable engagement. 
The Perſian armies being thus unfortunate, new enemies 
declared againſt Huſſein. The Maſcats are a tribe of Ara- 
bians v, whoſe country is the promontory towards the iſle of 
Ormus, which forms the ſtreights of the Perſian gulf. Theſe 
people are Mahommedans of a particular ſect, yet more con- 
formable to that of the Sunnis, than of the Schias * : they are 
ſubject to an Ip an, who has an abſolute authority over them. 
This prince taking advantage of the melancholy ſtate to 
which the kingdom of Perſia was reduced, had already made 
himſelf maſter of the iſle of Baharainꝰ; and, not content with 
this ſucceſs, he threatened to take poſſeſſion of Bender Abaſſi e. 
The court of Perſia, unable to face all her enemies at once, 
ſeemed to have taken the reſolution of arming only againſt 
thoſe who declared laſt. They determined therefore to make 
preparations in order to oppoſe the deſigns of thoſe Arabs; 
and as affairs were now reduced to an extremity by their late 
defeat at Herat, Fatey Ali Khan, at that time Athemat Dou- 
let ©, offered to march thither in perſon ; but the king fear- 
ing left he ſhould be rendered too powerful, by adding the 
authority of generaliſſimo to his preſent employment, return- 
ed him thanks, and appointed Lutf Ali Khan, brother in-law 
to that miniſter, to command the expedition. 
In the beginning of the year 1720, this general 
SIE marcheda body of 20,000 men to the neighbourhood 


of 
The country over againſt Gombroon, on the northern coaſt of 
Arabia. 2 Perſian ſect. An eccleſiaſtical ſovereign. 


d Baharain fignifies the two ſeas. An iſland famous for the Pearl 
fiſhery ; it takes its name from a province of Arabia Felix, ſituated 
near it, between the Red Sea, and the Perſian gulf. © This 
place was called Gombroon, before Abas I. had put it in the con- 
dition in which it is at preſent. To effect this, he made uſe of the 
materials of the city of Ormus, which he had lately demoliſhed. 
Bender is of the ſame fignification as Derbend, wiz. port or fence 
of iron; Bender Abaſſi being properly the ſtrong port of Abas. 
* Prime miniſter, as already explained. 5 
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of Bender Abaſſi; and as the Perſians have no ſhips in 
that ſea, he waited for the Portugueſe fleet, which, purſuant 
to the treaty concluded with the viceroy of that nation, was 
to ſail from Goa, in order to tranſport his troops to the iſle 
of Baharain. 'This fleet, conſiſting ke veſſels, 15 pinks*, 
and ſome other tranſports, arrived ſoon after, and met with 
a kind reception from Lutf Ali Khan. But whether it was 
that he did not think this fleet ſtrong enough to engage that 
of the Maſcats, or whether his enemies at court had with- 
held the money deſigned for this uſe ; he did not pay the ſum 
that had been ſtipulated : the officer who commanded the 
fleet propoſed to ſend for a reinforcement, if the Khan 


thought it proper; but finding this alſo ineffectual to obtain 


the payment, ke prepared to ſail back again to Goa. In the 
mean time the enemy apprehending leſt the Portugueſe fleet 
ſhould be reinforced, reſolved to attack them. Accordingly 
their veſſels ſailed from the port of Maſcat, and ſoon appear- 
ed at the mouth of the ſtreight; the Portugueſs weighed an- 
chor, and prepared to receive them ; but having loſt a ſmall 
veſſel in the engagement, which in other reſpects was not 
favourable to them, they retired in the night, and ſailed di- 
realy for Goa. Lutf Ali Khan thus became deſperate, as this 
accident diſappointed all his projects; and he was reduced to 
the neceſſity of defending the coaſt againſt the inſults of the 
Maſcats, when a ſignal occaſion happened of diſtinguiſhing 
his valour. 
No ſooner had Mir Maghmud deprived Mir Abdallah his 
uncle of his life and throne, than he ſeemed defirous of juſti- 
tying ſo daring an action by ſome ſignal exploit. The Per- 
ans had made no attempt for a long time againſt Kandahar; 
and the incurſions of the Leſgees, the Kourds, and the Ouſ- 
begs, together with the uneafineſs occafioned by the taking of 
Baharain, and the revolt of Herat, left no room to apprehend 
the leaſt danger from that quarter. And with regard to India, 
the domeſtic troubles of that empire ſecured him ſufficiently 
againſt the enterprizes of the Moghol, as will appear from 
the following relation: 

Mahommed Furrukhſir, the great Moghol, having ad- 
vanced Seyd Abdallah Khan to the title of viſterf, and his 
brother Haſſan Ali Khan being the general pay-maſter 8 of 
the army; by their intrigues they acquired an unlimitted au- 


| © Veſſels of 1 or 200 tuns, commonly known by this name. 
He had alſo that of Kotob Al Mulack, or axis of the empire, 
and lar- ba· vafa the grateful friend. Mir Bukbſhi. 

Vol. II. M thority, 
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thority, and at length ſeized on the perſon of their ſovereign, 
and deprived him of his ſight. . In February 1719, they ac- 
compliſhed their work, and put him to an ignominious death, 
after areign of ſeven years: they then choſeRaffeeih al Dirjat, 
a prince of the imperial. blood, who had been for ſome time 
confined in the caſtle of Selimgur, but this prince dying a na- 
tural death, a few days after theſe miniſters proclaimed prince 
Sujambadour. 

This new election was not attended like the former, with 
the unanimous conſent of the people ; for the inhabitants of 
Agra, then eſteemed. the capital of the empire, proclaimed 
Naſr O Din Mahommed Shah d, a grand-ſon of the famous 
Auring-Zebe ; and both parties being obſtinately bent to ſup- 
port the emperor whom they had choſen, this double election 
was ſoon followed by a civil war. After ſeveral battles, the 
grand viſier apprehending that it would be a long time before 
the diſpute could be determined by force of arms, reſolved 
to bribe the principal inhabitants of Agra, who opened their 
gates to him, and delivered up Naſr O Din Mahommed 
Shah. But this event produced a very different effect from 
what might have been naturally expected; for a report 
being ſpread ſome days after, that prince Sajambadour had 
been put to death at Dehli, Naſr O Din Mahommed, who 
conſidered himſelf as a ſacrifice to the ſecurity of his rival, 
was not only ſet at liberty, but acknowledged as emperor by 
both parties. And though the report was falſe as they were 
heartily tired of the war, both parties agreed to put Sajam- 
badour to death. | | 
It is very remarkable, that the grand viſier and his brother 
acted with ſuch cunning, as to preſerve their whole autho- 
rity during theſe troubles, though they ſoon became great 
objects of jealouſy. By diſbanding the armies, they had rę- 
ſtored peace, but neither their own power, nor that of the 
emperor, were ſufficiently fixed, to engage them in an en- 
- terprize, the iſſue of which had been always fatal to the 
Moghols. 

As Mir Maghmud i was free from any apprehenſion on 
this ſide, he employed his thoughts intirely about the execu- 
tion of his favourite deſign. Mir Vais during his confine- 

ment 


b Naſr O Din ſignifies the ſupporter and aſſiſter of religion. 
This is the ſame prince whom the Perſian uſurper Nadir invaded 
20 years afterwards. l Heis often called alſo Maghmud only; 
Mir has been already explained, chap. 16. and for this reaſon the 
hyphen between the words I diſcontinue as unneceſſary. 
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ment at the court of Perſia, had diſcovered ſo much of the 
weakneſs of the government, that it has been thought he 
then aſpired not only at making himſelf maſter of the pro- 
vince of Kandahar, but likewiſe of ſubduing the whole monar- 
chy. Be that as it may, Mir Maghmud now prepared for this 
great enterprize; but as his reputation was not — ſufficiently 
eſtabliſhed, to venture to propoſe it to the Afghans, he re- 
ſolved to engage in ſome expedition, by the ſucceſs of which 
he might expect to gain their confidence. With this view, 
he aſſembled the chief men of the nation towards the oy 
1720, and having laid open his deſign to them, he cauſed a 
lamation to be made, that whoever was willing to march 
with him againſt the _—_ ſhould repair with his horſe and 
armour to a certain place by him appointed. By this means 
he raiſed about 10,000 men, and putting himſelf at the head 
of them, he took the road to Kherman, while Lutf Ali Khan 
was advancing with his army towards Bender Abaſſi. | 
I bat part of Segiſtan, which ſeparates the province of 
Kherman from the kingdom * of Kandahar, is a country in 
which for fifteen days march there is nothing but ſandy plains, 
with very few inhabitants. Theſe difficulties did not deter 
Mir Maghmud ; on the contrary he was deſirous on this oc- 
caſion to wy the courage and reſolution of his troops: be- 
ſides, as he had laid a ſcheme to penetrate very ſoon by that 
road into the heart of Perſia, it was a point of ſome impor- 
tance to be acquainted with the nature of that country. He - 
knew that water is ſcarce in thoſe parts, and what little is 
found is hardly potable ; this induced him to take the ſmal- 
ler number of horſes and mules, and to mount his Afghans 
two or three on a camel, this animal being inured to thirſt. 
As ſoon as he arrived on the frontier, he ordered theſe camels 
to be loaded with water, and in the ſame manner every ſol- 
dier to fill the ſheeps guts which they carried for this purpoſe 
like a girdle about their waſtes ; and thus prepared, the army 
entered theſe deſerts. He met nooppoſition during his march: 
the difficulties which he defied by taking this rout, conſtitut- 
ed his ſecurity; but as the want of water, proviſions, and 
forage, of which it was impoſſible to carry a ſufficient quan- 
tity with them, together with the ſcorching heat of the ſun, 
ſupplied in ſome meaſure the place of enemies, he loſt two 
thouſand men, and a conſiderable number of beaſts of bur- 


* The reader muſt obſerve, that kingdom and province are 
ſometimes uſed for the ſame country, not only according to the 
Oriental expreſſion, but that by revolutions they are rendered in- 
dependent ſovereignties upon many occaſions, 
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then. The Afghans, however, encouraged by the promiſes 
and example of their prince, bore with all theſe bardſhips, 
and at length paſſed the deſerts, They had ſcarce appeared 
on the frontier. of Kherman, when the khan of this province 
having no troops to oppoſe them, retired with his family. 
Mir hmud entered the country without fighting, and 
purſuing his march, came and refreſhed his army in the ve- 
ry capital * of the province. ; 

Tho? that city had opened her gates to Maghmud, yet he 
behaved as a conqueror: he laid heavy contributions, as well 
on the merchants, as 2 citizens, and put numbers of them 
to cruel tortures; ſuffering his troops to live at diſcretion: 
ſo that theſe miſerable people experienced all the horrors and 
calamities of war, without having had the conſolation of at- 
tempting to defend their lives and properties, They had 
been now four months ſubject to this tyrannical yoke, when 
Lutf Ali khan came and reſcued them — oppreſſion. This 
general, who was obliged to wait for enemies whom he could 
not go in ſearch of, no ſooner heard of what had paſſed in 
the province of Kherman, than he marched thither with a 
body of choſen troops. Fortune, which had been ſo fa- 
vourable to the Afghans, now deſerted them ; for their lit- 
tle army was defeated and put to flight, The news of ſo 
important and unexpected a victory, being brought to 
Tæhiran, where the king was lately arrived, ſuſpended the 
uneaſineſs of this prince, as well as of the whole court. 

In the mean time, Lutf Ali khan perceiving that Kher- 
man was the only place that could ſtop Maghmud, on the 
ſide of theſe deſerts, fortified that part which is called the 
upper town, and ſerves as a citadel; after which he left a 

ong garriſon in the place, and joined the main body of his 
army. Whether it was from a thirſt of revenge of his ene- 
mies at court, who had conſiderable eſtates in thoſe parts; or 
that he was obliged to have recourſe to this expedient, in 


order to maintain his army; Lutf Ali khan laid heavy con- 


tributions. on the country, taking all their arms, horſes and 
camels; and dividing his forces into different bodies, he 
| 5 . quartered 


* This city, which bears the ſame name as the province, is fa- 
mous all over the eaſt for the beauty of the ſaſhes and ſtuffs manu- 
factured there. "The wool, of which they are made, comes chiefly 
from the neighbouring mountains: it is ſaid that when their ſheep 
brouze on new graſs, the, whole fleece falls off, and leaves the 
ſheep as if they bad been ſhorn. Their wool is certainly allow- 
ed to be the fineſt and beſt we know of, and draws thither a num- 
ber of, Indian merchants. | F ; 
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quartered them upon the inhabitants at diſcretion. This 
continued: till the autumn, when the army marched for 
Shiraſs, the capital of Farſiſtan, which had been pitchet 
upon as the general rendezvous. The troops aſſembled there 
in the month of November 1720, and a better appointed 
army had not been ſeen for many years in Perſia. Their 
camp enjoyed great plenty; a vaſt quantity of proviſions and 
ammunition having been amaſſed by means of ſeveral thou- 
ſands of camels, which were employed for that purpoſe. The 
troops, encouraged alſo by the victory at Kherman, were 
impatient to be led againſt the enemy; and every thin 
ſeemed to preſage the ruin of the ans, againſt whom all 
theſe preparations were making. But in ſpite of theſe fa- 
vourable circumſtances, Perſia ſeemed devoted to ruin; for 
the general was arreſted and ſent a priſoner to. court, and 
the whole army at once diſperſed. 

This ſudden change was owing to thoſe lords, whoſe 
lands had been lately ravaged by Lutf Ali Khan: incenſed 
at the diſregard which he had ſhewn them on this occaſion, 
they figured to themſelves how low their own intereſt would 
be reduced, if ſo great a piece of ſervice, as the reduction 
of Kandahar, were added to the credit which the general 
had already acquired with the king, on account of his firſt 
victory. They reſolved therefore to employ every engine 
of falſhood malice, to prevent his marching upon that 
expedition; and deſpairing to ſucceed in their deſign, fo 
long as Fatey Ali Khan continued in his office, this miniſter 
was the firſt victim whom they undertook to ſacrifice to 
their own imaginary ſecurity. | "A 

The method which they took to attain their end, was as 
bold as it was wicked. The king's chief Mullah !, and the 
Hakem Bachin, who were concerned in the plot, entered 
this prince's bed-chamber in the middle of the night, and 
imploring his pardon for fo daring an intruſion, informed him 
of the imminent danger which he was in: they told him with 
all the appearance of the utmoſt conſternation, that they had 
juſt diſcovered a confederacy formed againſt his majeſty's 
crown and life: that Lutf Ali Khan was to enter Isfahan 
with his army, and to ſeize on the royal family; while the 
Athemat Doulet *, ſapported by a body of 3000 Kourds, 
who were on their march, under the command of a prince 
of that nation, was to ſecure his majeſty's perſon : that there 


Either the Piche-Nahmaz, or great almoner ; or the Khodafa, 
the chaplain, n The chief phyſician, * Prime miniſter. 
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was not a moment to loſe, for this very night the conſpira- 
tors intended to execute their execrable np In proof 
of what they had advanced, they produced a letter, which 
they pretended had been written by the prime miniſter to 
the prince of the Kourds. This letter had the counterfeit of 
the royal ſeal upon it: Shah Huſſein no ſooner caſt his eyes 
upon the ſeal, than imagining he knew it, he concluded he 
was undone, and his terror deprived him of his ſenſes. While 
he was coming to himſelf, a council was called in a hurry, 
compoſed of ſome of the principal eunuchs, who were ac- 
complices with the two accuſers; and after a very ſhort con- 
ſultation, the king ſent for the Kurchi Bachi e, and com- 
manded him to go with what number of ſoldiers he could 
get together, to break open the prime miniſter's houſe, and 
to bring him his head. | 
This order however was not ſtrictly executed; for the eu- 
.nuchs intending to. oblige him to make a diſcovery of his ef- 
fects, which they hoped would be confiſcated in their favour, 
repreſented to the king that it was not proper to put him to 
death if he made no reſiſtance ; to which Shah Huſſein ac- 
quieſced. The Athemat Doulet, who was afleep in his har- 
ram, made no ſcruple to obey : as ſoon as he was brought to 
the Kurchi Bachi, his eyes were plucked out, as if he had 
been convicted of high-treaſon z after which, under a pre- 
text of extorting a confeſſion of his accomplices, and the cir- 
. cumſtances of the conſpiracy, but in reality to force him to 
diſcover his effects, he was put to the torture. | 
No ſooner was this wild reſolution taken of arreſting the 
Athemat Doulet, than meſſengers were diſpatched on every 
ſide to ſecure the relations arid friends of this unfortunate mi- 
niſter. The commiſſion however ſeemed difficult to exe- 
cute in regard to Lutf Ali Khan his brother-in-law ; and it 
would have been ſo indeed, if this general had been guilty of 
the crime with which he was charged. The governor of 
 Shiraſs was ordered by the king to entice him into the town, 
and there to ſeize on his perſon, and ſend him under a pro- 
per guard to Isfahan. The governor found no difficulty 
in executing his commiſſion ; for Lutf Ali Khan, having no 
deſign but to march againſt the enemies of his country, ſuſ- 
Sed no evil. Such was the reward which this general 
received for his ſignal ſervices. His diſgrace was followed 
with the diſperſion of the whole army; for the khans and 
other lords, who commanded the different bodies of which 
bc; | 3 
* The general of the Kurchis, one of the troops of horſe be · 
longing to his majeſty's houſhold. | 
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it was compoſed, apprehending from this example that they 
ſhould be called to an account for the depredations com- 
mitted in Kherman, retired to their own eſtates; inſomuch, 
that of this flouriſhing army, which promiſed ſecurity to 
Perſia, in a few days nothing remained, except the artillery, 
ammunition, and proviſions. | 

In the mean time every thing was in confuſion at Tæhi- 
ran, where they were making preparations to defend them- 
ſelves againſt the three thouſand Kourds who were hourly 
expected; but as ſoon as it was day, and the king ſaw that 
no enemy appeared, and had alſo been informed by people 
arrived from different quarters, and by the ſeveral bodies of 
horſe which were ſent out as ſcouts, that every thing was 

rfectly quiet in the neighbourhood, this deluded prince 

gan to ſuſpe& that they had impoſed upon him. Under 
this ſuſpence he ſent for the Hakim Bachi, and with a very 
ſevere tone, which he ſeldom aſſumed, he bid him take care 
that the wounds they had made in the Athemat Doulet, by 
plucking out his eyes, did not endanger his life, for that his 
ſhould anſwer for it. This declaration in all probability 
ſaved the life of that unfortunate man ; whoſe barbarous e- 
nemies would probably have taken his life alſo, from an ap- 
. — leſt he ſhould ruin them by detecting the vil- 

ainous falſity of all their impoſtures. 

The Athemat Doulet recovered; and the couriers, who 
had been ſent, bringing intelligence that the army had made 
no motion, the Shah was confirmed in his ſuſpicions, and 
reſolved to examine the affair in a juridical manner. 


r 


A divan is beld, in which the king preſides, to examine into 
the conduct of the Athemat Doulet. Articles of accuſation 


_ brought againſt bim; his anſwer and defence. 
THE day being fixed for the trial of this great 1720. 


cauſe, the king determined to preſide in per- | 
ſon at the divan, which was compoſed of all the miniſters 
and great officers of ſtate, The priſoner being brought in- 
to the court, the ſeſſion was opened with a recital of the ſe- 
veral articles of complaint. The crimes laid to his charge 
were chiefly theſe, viz. I. That he had written and ſealed 
with the royal ſeal, of which he was the depoſitory in 


virtue of his office of prime miniſter, a letter by which he 
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« deſired one of the princes of the Kourds, to bring a body 
* of 3000 men with him to Tæhiran, in order to ſeize on 
« the perſon of the king. II. That he had maintained a 
© correſpondence with the Leſgees, from his attachment 
© to the ſe& of the Sunnis which he profeſſed ; and that 
© he had written a letter to one of their chiefs, which was 
© alſo produced, and by which he gave him intelligence 
& that they might continue their depredations with all 
&* ſecurity, provided they did not advance towards Erivan 
© where one of his nephews commanded. III. That he had 
* ſaid one day, when he was in the city of Koom, at the 
e tomb of Shah Suliman, by whoſe orders his father had 
& been put to death; that the time would come, when he 
& would revenge his father's death, by that of Shah Huſ- 
* ſein, his ſon, and all the royal family.” But this laſt ac- 
cuſation had no other proof to ſupport it, than the depoſi- 
tion of this miniſter's valet de chambre. 

Beſides theſe three capital articles, ſeveral others were 
added, which ſeemed to be rather reproaches againſt his con- 
duct, than ſubjects of accuſation. It was laid to his charge, 
that he had decided all affairs of himſelf, and without the 
advice of the council, and the other miniſters. That his or- 
ders were more reſpected in the provinces, than thoſe of 
the king. That he had married his daughters and neices to 
the principal lords of the kingdom, from whence it was in- 
ferred that he intended to form a powerful party. That he 
had diſpoſed of the government — CO to his nephews, 
who were but children: and laſtly, that as his eſtate by his 
own acknowledgment, amounted to the ſum of nine hun- 
dred thouſand tomans , it was impoſſible he could have 
amaſſed ſuch. immenſe wealth, without extortion, or, at 
leaſt, embezzlement of the royal revenues. 5. 

Theſe were the articles of complaint againſt this miniſter : 
upon which the king having aſked him whether he had any 
thing to ſay in his defence, he turned towards the place from 
whence he heard the voice, and addreſſed the king with an he- 
roic firmneſs, but in a reſpectful tone. © Great prince, the 
& juſtification which you require of your ſlave, would be en- 
<« tirely uſeleſs, were it intended for no other purpoſe than 
© to preſerve his life, in the deplorable ſituation to which 
4 malice and impoſture have reduced him: life is now be- 
* comea load to him, undeſerving of ſuch care. But ſince 
* his honour, and the glory which his family has acquired 
bein the ſervice of your auguſt anceſtors, do not permit him 

© to 


? 2,250,000 1, 
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c to be ſilent, while envy and malice are raiſing their bat- 
5 teries againſt him, he will convince your majeſty, that if 
* you had deigned to hear him before you had pronounced 
* bi ſentence, it would have been as eaſy to confound the 
c calumny of his accuſers, as to ward off the fatal blow with 
* which his innocence has been oppreſſed.“ 

After this tacit reproach, the Athemat Doulet ceaſing to 
' addreſs himſelf in direct terms to the king, continued his 
diſcourſe to this effet: 

« If the pretended conſpiracy had not been the means 
“ projected, by which my enemies have ruined me, they 
* would never have thought of ſo abſurd, as well as heavy 
© a charge againſt me. Does not this impoſture refute it- 
“ ſelf? When was it they intercepted this fatal letter, which 
* has ſerved as a foundation to this monſtrous ſtructure of 
& iniquity? Was it ſent from Tæhiran; and intercepted be- 
* fore it came to hand? Or returned to them from the 
% Kourds? The Kourds were to make their appearance 
& that night; if the letter was intercepted, how was that 
e poflible, for theſe rebels had twelve days march to make? 
* the letter muſt conſequently have been a long time in the 
hands of my accuſers, which renders them accomplices 
* of my ſuppoſed crime: therefore the chief to whom 1 
* wrote, muſt have ſent it back: but if ſo, why ſhould they 
% have been afraid of thoſe troops? And if they contrived 
© to take it from him upon his march, who is it that has 
hindered this prince from appearing before our gates? 
* Let my enemies explain themſelves ; how is this impor- 
< tant piece come hither : and why have they waited for the 
c very moment in which the conſpiracy was to take effect, 
&© before they ſhewed it to their majeſties? 

« The circumſtances with which theſe informers corro- 
© borate their accuſation, plainly ſhew their impoſture. 
© "They ſay that I intended that very night with 3000 men 
<< to lay hands on the ſacred perſon of my ſovereign, ſur- 
% rounded by his courtiers, and by a guard of 15000 men; 
and yet they found me aſleep in my harram, with no o- 
& ther people about me than my own domeſtics. Lutf Ali 
Khan, whois ſuppoſed to have intended at the ſame time 
to take poſſeſſion of the capital, we do not hear has made 
any motion at all with his troops; and the prince of the 
Kourds, to whom I am ſaid to have ordered the gates of 
the city to be opened that night, is ſixty farſangs 4, diſ- 
tant from the frontier, and has not ſet his foot in the 


| 4 province. 
A farſang is four Engliſh miles. 
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1 province. I ſhall not dwell any longer on the refutation 
of this part of the charge; their majeſties have too much 
c penetration not to ſee eaſily into the abſurdity of it, I 
<< ſhall proceed to the other crimes of which I am accuſed.” 
« Tt is true, I am a Sunni *, as my anceſtors were; nor 
* have I ever ſacrificed my faith to the ſecurity of my for- 
< tune; but I never kept it a ſecret from the king, nor from 
<« the reſt of the nation; and their majeſties, by entruſting 
% me with the adminiſtration of affairs, plainly ſhewed that 
© this difference of perſuaſion was no juſt reaſon for doubting 
* of my allegiance. But they have produced a letter, which 
© they pretend I wrote to a chief of the Leſgees, encouraging 
© thoſe people to continue their depredations. Is it not e- 
< vident that this is an artifice like the former? Is there any 
great difficulty in counterfeiting a bul * in a country, 
« where the moſt experienced Saraf * can hardly diſcern a 
* piece of ſpurious coin from that which has paſſed through 
* the royal mint. Theſe dumb teſtimonies determine no- 
thing, if they are not ſupported by other proofs : and 
© what other proofs have they to alledge againſt me? Eve- 
* ry one knows, that the king having enjoined me by a ſpe- 
* cial commiſſion to ſuppreſs the inſolence of thoſe mountai- 
* neers, I charged my nephew with this expedition. Now 
* this young man, whom I loved as my ſon, and had pub- 
e licly adopted as my heir, was ſlain by thoſe very Leſgees, 
„ with whom they pretend I held a criminal correſpon- 
% dence: and ſurely his unhappy cataſtrophe is a full juſti- 
«* fication of my connutt in this particular. The depreda- 
* tions of thoſe people ought not to be laid to my charge, 
© but to thoſe who were the cauſe of them, by converting 
© to their own uſe for ſeveral ſucceſſive years, the ſubſidies 
« granted by treaty to the Leſgees. 
With reſpe@ to the execrable menaces which they ac- 
te cuſe me of having uttered at Koom, ſurely it would be a 
e matter of amazement to all the world, if in ſo numerous 
« a family as that of an Athemat Doulet, there was not one 
% domeſtic to be found whom money could corrupt. But 
% tho' this teſtimony is not ſufficient, according to law; 
“ yet there is the higheſt reaſon, ſince the ſacred perſon of 


e the prince is concerned, that no means ſhould be neglect- 
| | ed 


r Set of the Turks. »The bul generally contains the 


name of the perſon, oftentimes with the addition of a moral ſen- 
tence, engraved on a ſeal, which they uſe with ink, as deſcribed in 


Vol. I. Chap 47. in the manner as Europeans ſubſcribe their 
names, t A money changer. 
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« ed that can confirm or invalidate his allegation. Let this 
&« yretch be therefore put to the rack, and he will declare the 
c perſons by whom he has been corrupted ; by which means 
4 perhaps a complete diſcovery will be made of the iniqui- 
t tous deſigns of my enemies. This,“ continued the mi- 
niſter, “ is what I have to anſwer to the former parts of my 
4 charge; and it will be as eaſy tojuſtiſy myſelf in the latter. 
« During my whole adminiſtration, I never determined 
upon any affair of moment without the king's expreſs di- 
© redctions: for the truth of this I appeal to their majeſties, 
* who knaw it beſt. As to the ordinary buſineſs of my mi- 
* niſtry, I always conſulted certain perſons who now make 
& this complaint, till I found them diſaffeQed to my perſon, 
* and too much attached to their own private intereſt, to 
give me any counſel capable of promoting the public good. 
i thoſe very perſons, who now ſeem ſo tender of the re- 
ſpect due to the ſupreme authority, had not often cauſed the 
C orders ſent into the provinces, even in the king's name, 
* to be revoked, they would not have the boldneſs to ac- 
“ cuſe me of a fault of which they are conſcious of being 
* guilty themſelves, For my own part, I obſerved a quite 
« different conduct, by making it a rule never to retract, 
either through intereſt or ſollicitation, whatever I had once 
&* determined, after a thorough knowledge of the matter. 
I could not have expected, I own, that I ſhould be ac- 
* cuſed of having ſettled my daughters and nieces in a man- 
ner ſuitable to my dignity and their birth. Do my ene- 
© mies imagine, that a miniſter ſo greatly favoured by his 
* maſter, ſhould forget himſelf to that degree, as to ſeek 
* huſbands for his daughters from among the dregs of the 
* people ; or diſhonour the blood of the ancient kings of Da- 
* gheſtan, from which he has the honour of being deſcend- 
* ed? Wouid they have me court the protection of eunuchs, 
* and ally my family with their creatures and domeſtics ? 
*© But not ſatisfied with reproaching me for the advantageous 
* ſettlement of my daughters; they require me to make an 
« excuſe for the king's indulgence, in granting the govern- 


ment of ſome provinces to two of my nephews. It is true, 


] ſollicited that favour, but not without a precedent ; fince 
their majeſties had granted it to others who were never 
_*© cenſured for it. Thus, great prince,” continued he, 
the fury of my enemies has tranſported them ſo far, that 

they are not afraid of challenging me for your goodneſs. 

They demand of me an account of my effects, and for- 

getting that I hold the greateſt part of what I poſſeſs from 
| cc the 
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<« the royal bounty; can they pretend to be ignorant that 1 


c was born to a great eſtate, that I inherit my brother's for- 
© tunes, and that the good ceconomy with which I have al- 
% ways lived, has increaſed my property. I intended to 
<« leave all to my nephews, and my — and ſo na- 


« tural a conſideration might have juſtified my parſimony: 


„ but what pretext have my enemies for their inſatiable a- 
ce yarice! have they any ſuch relations, or are they capable 
4c of heirs ? What uſe would they make of their riches, 
& unleſs they would ſend every year to Mecca and Medina 
& camels loaded with wealth, and violate with impunity the 
ce the laws of the kingdom, by which ſuch pilgrimages are 
« expreſly forbidden ?”? 

The Athemat Doulet having finiſhed his vindication; his 
accuſers alledged againſt him further, that the expedition of 
Baharain had miſcarried by his colluſion with the officers of 
the Portugueſe fleet; that in conjunction with Lutf Ali 
Khan, he had betrayed the intereſts of the ſtate, by not 
making a proper uſe of the conſternation of the rebels after 
the victory of Kherman by laying ſiege to Kandahar; charg- 
ing him with all the violences committed upon the ſea coaſt 
towards the end of the campaign, and inſiſting on his de- 
claring the motives that engaged his brother-in-law to march 
towards Shiraſs, inſtead of leading his army, as the court 
intended againſt the Afghans. 

&« might very eaſily,” replied the miniſter, * avoid en- 
© tering into any diſcuſſion upon this ſubje& ; for it would 
'« he ſufficient for me to alledge, that ſince no man is an- 
cc ſwerable for more than his own actions, I cannot, without 
ec manifeſt injuſtice, be charged with any faults committed 
ec by my brother: but the conduct of this general has been 
4c ſo prudent and ſo agreeable to the real intereſts of the 
ec ſtate, that I am not afraid to be anſwerable for his milita- 
« ry operations. All the world knows, that the great Shah 
& Abas having diſpoſſeſſed the Portugueſe of the iſle of Or- 
& mus, by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh fleet v; this prince, 
ce in order to preſerve his conqueſt, without being obliged 
& to maintain a number of ſhips, concluded a peace with 
* them, and conſented to let them have the moiety of the 
&« quties collected in the iſland, which was afterwards valued 
« at a certain ſum. It is alſo well known, that the funds 

% appropriated 

Here he alludes to the eunuchs. » Alphonſo de Albu- 
querque conquered the iſle and city of Ormus in 1507 ; it was 
taken again by the Perſians in 1622, when the Engliſh had a 
grant of duties at Bender Abaſſi the new town. 
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« appropriated to this uſe have been for many years applied 
to other purpoſes: the embaſſador whom their majeſties 
« appoint to reſide at Goa, could not therefore engage the 
« yiceroy to ſend his fleet into that ſea, without promiſing 
&« to pay part of the arrears. But Lutf Ali Khan not being 
« able to perform ſuch agreement, for want of the money, 
*« which was never remitted to him, as we can eaſily prove, 
«© the Portugueſe commander, incenſed at this breach of 
„ promiſe, not only refuſed to take our troops on board, 
t but put back to ſea. This is the plain matter of fact, the 
ce truth of which will be atteſted, if neceſſary, by the com- 
“ miſſary of this very fleet, who is now at Isfahan. 

« But Lutf Ali Khan, they pretend, ought to have made 
&« a proper uſe of his victory, by forcing the rebels in 


* their own capital x. Is it poſſible that ſuch arguments as | 
* -theſe ſhould come from perſons who concern themſelves - 


© jn the adminiſtration of public affairs? Is it not well 


© known, that this general had only a detachment of his 


« army with him? Would it have been right in him, with- 
* out ammunition or proviſions, to undertake, juſt after the 


“ harveſt, the ſiege of a place extremely well fortified, ' and 


6 defended by an army double the number of his own? He 
vas too prudent to take ſo raſh a ſtep, but contented him- 
« ſelf for that time, with putting the city of Kherman in a 
* poſture of defence; and I am not afraid to own, that it 
« was by my advice he afterwards joined the main body of 
* his army. Having afterwards determined to carry the 
« war into the province of Kandahar, he ſet about making 
© the neceſſary preparations for this great expedition. He 
« was then obliged to make the province furniſh the mo- 
&* ney and proviſions for the ſubſiſtence of his troops; and 
« if in the execution of thoſe orders, there was a mixture 


of prejudice or reſentment, this is a fault that ought not 


to be ranked amongſt crimes committed againſt the ſtate. 


Such was the real cauſe of thoſe irregularities which, 


“ have been ſo greatly exaggerated. In regard to the mo- 
ce tives which determined Lutf Ali Khan to advance towards 


« Shiraſs, it is eaſy to account for them. This general, 


« grown wiſe by the fatal example of Khoſroff Khan, had 
determined to ſurprize the rebels, leſt they ſhould deſtroy 
the crop, which is gathered in that country two moons 


before the vernal equinox. He could not therefore take 


« A better meaſure, than to advance towards this city; be- 
5 cauſe here he was in a ſituation to traverſe the deſerts by 


* Kandahar, 7 Khermania. 


<« the 
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the ſhorteſt way: beſides, he conſidered that it was much 


, eaſier to form magazines in the center of a fruitful pro- 
vince, and at no great diſtance from the capital, than on 


40 
a barren coaſt. It is notorious, that he ſpared neither 
money ſollicitations, nor care, to gather in thoſe provi- 
« viſions; and that I even ſent, at my own expence 3000 
„ camels loaded with rice. If we had any deſign, as our e- 
* nemies pretend, to march the army againſt Isfahan, the 
c carrying away ſuch a prodigious quantity of proviſions 


« was an unpopular meaſure, and tended to incenſe the peo- 
« ple againſt us; for they were already irritated by the bur- 


<« thens laid on them. Butit is needleſs to ſpend any more 
« time in juſtifying a conduct, the rectitude and prudence 
« of which are evident: it is now time that their happy 
* majeſties, who are the ſhadow of God upon earth, ſhould 
determine the cauſe between innocence and impoſture.” 


MAN N. 


Deatb and charafler of the Athemat Doulet. Excurſions of 
' the Leſgees. Magnanimity of Vachtanga ; be puts on the 
turbant, and is named Vali of Georgia. Preparations made 
by this prince againſt the Leſgees, whom be reduces to ex- 
tremity. They are ſaved from deſtruction by a court in- 
trigue. Vachtanga takes an oath never to appear in arms 
in defence of Perſia. 


ATEY Ali Khan having thus finiſhed his apology, 


the king, far from being offended with the liberty with 
which he had delivered himſelf, could not help weeping at 
the misfortunes occaſioned by his precipitate judgment. 
And yet as this diſgrace was irreparable, and the court ima- 


gined they could no longer put any confidence in a man 


whom they had uſed ſo barbarouſly; after he had been a 


victim to malice and credulity, he fell a ſacrifice to policy, 


and was ſent a priſoner to the caſtle of Shiraſs: but Shah 


Huſſein to ſoften in ſome meaſure the rigour of this ſen- 
tence, granted him a conſiderable penſion, and endeavour- 


ed to comfort him by repreſenting the inevitable neceſſity of 


fate . The Athemat Doulet died in priſon a little after the 
taking of Isfahan . It was imagined that he made uſe of 


poiſon. 


2 Predeſtinarianiſm is a fundamental principle of the Mahom- 


medan religion, y the Afghans near two years afterwards. 


Chap. XV Shah Sultan Huſſein, 179 


poiſon, fearing leſt Mir Maghmud ſhould oblige him to 
make diſcoveries prejudicial to the ſtate ; but it is more pro- 
bable that he fell under the weight of his own misfortunes, 
and thoſe under which his country was now involved, by the, 
evil government of his enemies. | 
Shah Huſſein thus loſt the wiſeſt of his miniſters. He had 
the nobleſt mien of any perſon at court; and as he mention- 
ed in his juſtification, owed to his ceconomy and good ma- 
nagement, that great fortune of which he was poſſeſſed. As 
to the conſpiracy, it was undoubtedly a contrivance of his. 
enemies: but tho” his integrity was untainted in this parti- 
cular, his reputation was not without blemiſh. It is beyond. 
diſpute, that after Mir-Vais was ſent priſoner to Isfahan, 
Fatey Ali Khan took him under his protection, and ſent him 
back to Kandahar. Now, whether he was moved by com- 
paſſion for that prince, who was a Sunni as well as himſelf; 
or whether he ated from an averſion to Gurghin Khan 
or laſtly, through the temptation of the great preſents he, 
received from the priſoner; it was certainly a dangerous. 
ſtep, and ſufficient to render his fidelity ſuſpected. Beſides, 
he was already appointed Athemat Doulet, or of the ſame: 
arty as the perſon who then occupied that poſt, when 
Khoſroff Khan marched againſt the Afghans; and this ca- 
bal was charged with being the cauſe of the death of that 
prince, and of the total defeat of the army. 
But theſe are not the only crimes with which ſome wri- 
ters have ſtained the memory of this miniſter. A miſſionary, 
who was at Shamakie at the taking of that city, aſſerts, that 
Fatey Ali Khan, provoked at not having been able to obtain of 
Shah Huſſein the abolition of the Carack *, impoſed on the 
Sunnis, and the cuſtom of uttering maledictions againſt the 
three firſt caliphs, with which the Perſians always end their 
public prayers, formed a project to ſubvert the government 
of the Schias, and to aſcend the throne himſelf. Filled with 
this idea, he ſaw no nation on whom he could depend ſo 
well as on the Leſgees, becauſe he was deſcended from their 
ancient kings, and moreover moſt of their tribes are of this 
ſect. Hence he engaged them to take up arms, and to 
make incurſions into the province of Shirvan; not queſtion- 
ing but as a conſiderable number of the inhabitants profeſ- 
ſed this ſame religion, the province would ſhake off the 
yoke, and join their forces to thoſe of the rebels. . 
| Be 


»A poll-tax paid in Mahommedan countries by ſubjects wine 
are of a different religion from that of the prince, e c 
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eat ait may, Shah Huſſein remained ſo ſtrongly 
; E of the innocence. of this miniſter, that though he 
ad t 


ded of 8 
he great weakneſs do pardon his accuſers, yet the con- 


duct be obſerved towards thoſe who had been confined up- 
on this AERO, ſufficiently evinces that he did not believe 
him. guilty. All of them, without exception, had their 
eſtates reſtored to them; and if ſome who were poſſeſſed 
of goyernments had them taken from them, and others 
were detained at Isfahan, this was only through fear, leſt 
they ſhould be induced by their reſentments to juſtify the 
ſuſpicions conceived of them. It is even obſerved, that 
h the Athemat Doulet's eſtate was confiſcated; yet 
ne ſeveral portions were excepted, which belonged to his 
ſons-in-law, Mabommed Kouli Khan, the. prince of Ka- 
ket e, and to the Kouliar Agafli , brother of the Vali of 
Georgia, as their wives portion. True it is, that as the 
idelity of theſe lords was well known, they were-not in- 
cluded in the number of thoſe whom the court was to have 
an eye over; and Lutf Ali Khan, who had been conſider- 
ed as one of the chiefs of the pretended conſpiracy; and as 
ſuch; had been removed to Tæhiran, underwent no other 
puniſhment; than that of reſtoring to the king the plunder 
he had taken upon the frontier, and of being watched at 
fahan, not as a ſtate-criminal, but as a man ho had juſt 
cauſe to he diſaffected to the government. 
his ſtorm was at length ſucceeded by ſome days of calm. 
The Leſgees, whoſe incurſions had given great uneaſineſs to 
the e ſent deputies to Isfahan to ſue for a reconcilia- 
tion. The anxiety with which this revolt had filled the 
minds of Shah Huſſein and bis miniſters, was well found- 
ed: for thoſe people having er the collectors and 
other officers belonging to the king, aſſembled towards the 
beginning of 1719 to the number of two thouſand men; 
e by Milah Abdalleb, ee ben, 
their chiefs, they made incurſions, and ſpread terror and 
delolation, in ſome of the neighbouring parts of Georgia. 
beir cepuration and forces having increaſed«by, their ſuc- 
ceſs, they were joined by a body of near 30,000 of the in- 
24900) e Y a veg bo inet + a g habennte 


"23 ebe ere et at e bus asd offs re 
aket, a province; the government of which is ſometimes 
joined to that of Karabagh, and ſometimes to if Georgia. 
Icchas alſo had its general governbrs; from whente they have de- 


rived the name of prince. The chief oſ che ſla ves 4 bo- 
dy of cavalty, compoſed of men of diſtinction, who ſtile them - 
ſelves the king's ſlaves, | | fo: 
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habitants of Shirvan, who were of the ſe& of the Sunnis, 
and puſhed their hoſtilities to the gates of Ganja and Sha- 
makie. At length the khan, who. commanded in the lat- 
ter, having received orders to oppoſe theſe hoſtilities, 
marched at the head of forty thouſand men againſt the re- 
bels, who were then incamped in a plain between Ganja 
and the borders of Shirvan. But juſt when he was prepar- 
ing to attack them, they ſurprized him in the night, ſo that 
part of his army was cut to pieces, and the remainder diſ- 
perſed. The khan © himſelf periſhed on this occaſion, with 
moſt of his principal officers. 

The fear of the reſentment of a power over whom they 
had obtained ſo ſignal a triumph, was not the motive which 
induced theſe people to ſue for peace. They were deter- 
| mined to take this ſtep by a more prefling conſideration ; 
which I ſhall explain by tracing matters ſomewhat higher. 

After Khoſroff Khan was ſlain before Kandahar, Vach- 
tanga, as the eldeſt of the family, ought in courſe to have 
ſucceeded him in the dignity of Vali of Georgia; but as 
he refuſed to wear the turbant , his younger brother, 
though the patriarch of that country, offered himſelf in 
his ſtead. Their father, then Divan Beghi of Isfahan, tho? 
a Mahommedan himſelf, was ſo incenſed at this ſcandalous 
propoſal, that he ordered this irreligious prieſt to be baſti- 
nadoed, and kept to his ſacerdotal function. The inveſti- 
ture of this principality was then given to the third ſony 


who being leſs ſcrupulous than the eldeſt, and ſomewhat. . 


leſs culpable than the ſecond, embraced the Mahommedart 
religion. 
| " OR though baniſhed to Kherman, perſevered in 
his glorious reſolution many years; but at length the ſollici- 
tations of the court, joined to the irkſomeneſs of his exile; 
overcame his conſtancy: he renounced, or more probably 
pretended thathe renounced, chriſtianity, and in conſequence 
thereof was named Vali of Georgia. This new prince re- 
paired to Teflis in 1719: he was ſcarce arrived there, when 
beholding with ſorrow aud indignation, the devaſtations 


* This being the firſt battle of any conſequence that was fought 
between the Perfians and Leſgees in Huſſein's reign, renders it 
probable, that this khan was the nephew of Fatey Ali Khan men- 
tioned in his vindication, page 175, This is ſometimes uſed 
as an expreſſion to denote the —— religion; tho' the 
Armenians, who are chriſtians, wear turbants in Perſia. 


Vor. II. N which 
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which the Leſgees had committed in his territories, he de- 
termined to revenge the cauſe of his people in ſuch a man- 
ner, as ſhould ſecure them for ages againſt their dangerous 
neighbouts.: Haviog obtained the conſent of the nobility, 
who were convened upon this account, he ordered eveiy 
Georgian that was able to bear arms, to join him in that 
capital; he alſo made every other preparation that was ne- 
ceſſary, and the enſuing ſpring would have been ready to 
take the field at the head of 60, o0 men. 
be Leſgees ſaw into his deſign, and concluded they 
were undone: their only refource was to implore the cle- 
mency of Shah Huſſein, and to perſuade this prince to in- 
terpoſe his authority in their tavour. Such was the motive 
of the deputation they naw ſent: but the Georgians were 
in arme, when the king's firſt Mullah, and the phyſician &, 
invoked their infernal genius to conjure up another ſtorm. 
Theſe treacherous courtiers, reflecting that a ſon- in- law of 
the A themat Doulet, who lately fell a ſacrifice to their im- 
ſtures, was brother to this prince; were afraid leſt after 
having defeated the Leſgees, he might attempt to make uſe 
of ſo fine an army, to oblige the court to puniſh them for 
their iniquitous conduct. They availed themſelves there- 
fore of the aſcendant they had gained over their weak and 
deluded ſovereign, and repreſented that Vachtanga, after 
defeating his enemies, might occaſion great troubles in Per- 
ſia, eſpecially as it would then be very eaſy for him to re- 
ceive conſiderable ſuccours from Ruſſia by ſea : therefore 
the only way to-prevent theſe misfortunes, would be to 
grant a pes to the Leſgees, and order the Vali to ceaſe 
all hoſtihties,, which-woute 6blige this prinee to diſband his 
troops, and remove all apprehenſiom of danger from his 
ambition; moteover, that this meaſure would prevent the 
depopulation of*a province wich the vicinity of the ſea 
rendered very confideralle; withoutexpoling Perſia co any 
future invaſions from theſe people ; for the dread of being 
delivered up to the reſenimem af the Georgians, would ne- 
ceſſarily contain them withit the bounds of their duty. 
Shah Huſſein, perſuaded by this artful diſcourſe, made 
no difficulty to grant a peace to the rebels. And without 
keeping any meaſures with the Vali of Georgia, he forbad 
Him in the moſt imperious and haughty manner to give 
them any further diſturbance. His orders were: “ If you 
c have got your foot in the ſtirrup, alight immediately. If 
ce you have dran your ſabre, put ĩt directly into the ſcabbard a 
| 5: ©. an 


k Hakem Baſhi. 


Chap. XXV. Shah Sultan Huſſein. 183 
4 and if you are in purſuit of the Leſgees, ſtop the moment 
« you receive our commands; in a word, take the utmoſt 
e care not to infringe the peace which they have obtained 
« from the clemency of him whom the uni verſe obeys. 
Vachtanga was already in full march, and upon the point 
of cruſhing his enemies, when he received theſe ſtrict and 
unweleome orders. It is n the only 
motive which induced him to ſtop his purſuit, and obey the 
imprudent orders of the Perſian court, aroſe from an ap- 
prehenſion left the chiefs of the nation ſhould deſert him, 
as they had formerly deſerted Gurghin-xhan. Be that as it 
may, he declared he would obey, but it was in terms that 
clearly demonſtrated the height of his reſentment. After 
ordering the courier into his preſence, he drew his ſabre, 
and ſwore he would never fight again in the ſervice of the 
king, nor in the defence of Perſia. He then diſbanded his 
troops, and withdrew to Teflis, fully determined to obferve 
his bath inviolate. | (i! jarnanth 28. 
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3 CH A p. XXVI 


Pacific apf. Gon of the Afghans. Uneafingfiih ien * the 
court , Isfahan by the arrival of the Turkiſh — 
Huſſem /ends an embaſſador to the grand fegnior; and 
frightened \ by - various preſages, returns ta: Isfahan. The 
Leſgees day fiege tagShamakie, take it, and commit [great 
crueltiar; they make themſelves. e - the-reft: of Shir- 
van, beat the Khan of Erivan, and uy He. to 3 
Tbe court in great conflernation. Jams 

| | Ida 90 ; 

1721. . the commencement * this Fears 9 

A emed to, promiſe tran uillizy,,;., The ready 
> ts . of, the Vali 1 Georgi, and the 
pacification. of Raglan, but an end to, the, anxiety. which 
had been gr cated 2 1 e army of that. prince, 
and by. t 5 Freurbangy ees.:.. Advice. was alſo 
come, that, rebels of har, intimidated by their de- 


e dation : and the 


negotiated 8 ö and actually concluded in 
the, courſe ofithis year, by means of eightthoufand tomans, 
gave room to hope, that the monarchyꝭ thus delivered from 
its principal enemies, might ſubdue — reft;-whom fear 
and exampte would hereafter vontain withiry proper: bounds. 
= there was one circumſtance Which Rt diſturbed the 
They had heard by letters from an Baſha, the 
Sovernoc 
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governor of Bagdat, that an embaſſador from the Ottoman 
port was ready to ſet out for Tæhiran: and as it was well 
known that the grand viſier ł, Ali Bacha!, deſigned to de- 
clare war againſt Perſia, when he was killed at the battle of 
Peterwaradin ® ; they had reaſon to apprehend, leſt his ſuc- 
ceſſor ſhould imſpire the grand ſignior with the ſame ſenti- 


ments, cially at a time whey the peace of Paſſarowitz 
and the Toney commotions of that kingdom; afforded a 


favourable opportunity for ſuch an undertaking. | 
Under theſe circumſtances, the timorous court of Huſſein 

concluded that this miniſter was come to demand the ceſſion 
of ſome province, and to declare war in caſe of a refuſal. 
And tho' the king had already reſolved to ſend an embaſſa- 
dor to Conſtantinople, in order to ſound the diſpoſition of 
the port; and, if there ſhould be occaſion, to purchaſe the 
continuation of the peace, by offering to yield ſome extent 
of territory towards Erivan or Kerkoud ; yet the uncertain- 
ty he was under, whether the Turks would be contented 
with theſe terms, occaſioned great uneaſineſs. 

As the king could not avoid giving audience to this mi- 
niſter, the governors of the places through which he was to 
paſs, had orders to receive him with all the honours and 
reſpect due to his character. He came by Kermanſha, 
Hamadan, Dergheſin, and Caſbin to Tæhiran, where he 
arrived towards the beginning of January 1721, two months 
after his departure from the frontier, and the diſgrace of 
the Athemat Doulet. n. S IV a dean 

The embaſſador, whoſe name was Douri Effendi ®, has 
given the following relation himſelf of the 8 of his 
being admitted to audience. In this order I went to the 
* loo" Teharbag, where having alighted from my 
* horſe at the third gate, I entered the audience chamber. 
The Shah was ſeated oppofite the door: at his right and 
left were a great number” of officers »: there were alſo 
* thirty Perſians * magnificen armed, and about ten 
02.5 ONCE” © NOIINDOM CDI 15 Fig * 23971” US? e miniſters 
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* Varirvt viſier, in the Arabian tongue ſignifies a porter, In 
- Turky'this title is given to the cnonſellors of ſtate; and that of 
vixir- aʒem, ot grand viſier,vis:firſt miniſter. This miniſter 
was remarkable. for his iutegtity t but he was ſevere, and hated 
che chtifians,; whom he conſidered as the natural enemies of his 
maſter. ;,= 2 town, of Sclavonia on the Danube, ſub- 
ject to che houſe of Aultria.... . © Sigoifies kill'd in law. » Beg- 
lerbegs and khans. 5 Of thoſe Who are called Kuzzle | 
which ſignifies red heads; ſo called from the crimſon caps _— 
* 
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c miniſters. or great officers of the kingdom; the latter 
i were ſeated. I paſſed through the midſt of them with a 
« ſtately gaite; I wore a ſtiff turbant on my head, a 3 

<« lined with fable on my ſhoulders, and held the imperial 
« letter as high as my head. I walked on very Nis till 
« T'came near the ſofa, on which the Shah was ſeated ; 
« and when'T was within two ſteps of him, I raiſed the 


« imperial leiter with my right hand; and with my left, 
« J faluted him in the manner ſovereigns are faluted 35 


« and'I ſpoke to him thus: 
% May health reſide with thee * : God preſerve me from 
« the Schejthan * Alragim. In the name of the moſt mer- 


« Gful/ God, this preſent writing tells thee” the truth t. 


« Behotd''the' moſt happy and moſt magnificent imperial 
Jetter of _ majeſties, the moſt magnificent, the moſt 
<« formidable, the moſt majeſtic, the, moſt potent Sultan 
Achmed, Khan Gazi; may God give glory to thoſe 
« who. aſſiſt him; ſovereign of the two continents, em- 
cc peror of the two ſeas”; who is a ſecond Alexander Zul 
« Katnein *; ſervant of the holy oriental cities 7; ſultan, 
<« fon of ſultan. He wiſhes all health to the moſt fortu- 
<« nate/preſence | of their majeſties, the Shah Gemja *, 
* 'whoſe.crown'glitters like the ſun, and deſires to be in- 
« formed of his precious healt. 
11 1 made him this 1er erh in the tone in which" we 
ola tarot es ey rat Us ſing 
TY US ben eme into a body anda an nas, by 
Scheich Heydt, father of Iſmael I. of the Seffic dynaſty. They 
hate deen ſometimes considered as the janiffaries, 1. e. ingecher- 
ris among the Turks; though this diſtinction is in u great mea- 


ſure loſt, for the foldiers in general wear — caps; but the 


corps of erety different nation are kept diſtinct. 4 {preſume 
he, took the hem of his garment and kiſſed it The e Turks 


generally begin all their recitals and writings with an invocation. 


5 Shenthan.or Sathan, WIE. ſatan ; whom. the Mahommedans 
believe to have been curſed f ar having reſiſted the will of God, 
when ke Was e e to proſtrate himſelf before Adam. Ra- 


gim, acco nd dk ſome commentators,. hifies Geprived of grace. a 


£ * A pale Khoran. This furngme . e . to thoſe 
Mahommedan. {= 4 who have made eong yer the Fu 

mies of their religion. 'Þ The FF: 6 85 rope ae 

lago. Wich two horns, that, is, who n "coat 


the eaſt and weſt,-named by the.caſtern people the horns of the 


world. Mecca and Medina r \botent 
e in antent king of Feria 11 


* * 
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fing the Ezan “, throwing, my words into a catlence* 
The prime miniſter *, who was during this time on my 

« right band e, attempted: twice to take the imperial letter 
© from me; but! took no notice of him. The Shah him - 
elf ſtretched out his hand with the ſame intent; but 
« your ſlabe 4 caſt his eyes on no ſort of object till he 
« bad finiſhed his harangue. Then I kiſſed the imperial 
© letter; and raiſing it twice to my head, I prefented- it 
© to:the Shah, who had already thrice offered to take it. 
« He raiſed himſelf on his knees to receive it; and hav- 
_ © ing kiſſed it, he made a ſign to the chief of his eunuchs ©, 
„ who. came for it, kiſſed it, raiſed it twice to his head, 
© and then held it in his hands. The Shah ordered me 
at the ſame time to ſit down; but your ſlave out of, re- 
*ſpect refuſed it. He commanded me 2 ſecond time; 
“ and as I continued to refuſe it, the chief maſter. of the 
* ceremonies * took me hold by the arms, and 8 me 
* to ſit down 5. 

The king aſked the embaſſador many queſtions ; 7 ond af. 
ter they had dined in the ſame hall according to cuſtom, 
3 _ his leave of the king, and retired. The 10th of 
March > Shah Huſſein gave audience for the third, and. laſt 
time to this embaſſador: on which occaſion a miniſter from 
Ruſſia, two envoys from the Ouſbegs, and ninety-four de- 
puties of the Leſgees were introduced. The latter were 
come to demand, each in the name of his particular tribe, 
the ordinary ſubſidies, the payment of which had been ſet- 
100 by the late peace. The king being pre poſſeſſed with 

an opi inion that the Turks intended to take an adyantage of 

ifions which had rent the kingdom, was agreeably 
—.— when the embaſſador of the port aſſured him, 
that his maſter was fully determined to obſerve the peace. 
The beginning of April the Furkiſti embaſſador ſet Out on 


1 e (19443 wes * 4 2(1159 ud : $0 151.507, his 
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* The Egan is what hey cry times with a loud voice from 
their turrets, to people notice that it is the hour of prayer. 
d Atheniat Dodler. 9 E nerfchdl. che antient king of Perſia 


juſt mentioned, the ference to the left; t in 7 
ral 0 ut is ee n Feaſt, as with us in Pani: 
deſcription was given to the rand f nir. The Riflar 

The Efik Agafi” Baffil, chief maſter of the ceremonies, — 
office it is to Höld the embaſſadors' by" the arm, while" they pay 
their reſpects to che king: 3 Prom chis extract we may form 
an iden of the formal manner of à Turkiſt writer, as well as 
of the oeremonięs of a Turkiſh embaſſador at a en n 


> Vernal equinox, or Perſian new. * aa 
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his return for Conſtantinople. Mortaza Kouft Khan, ap- 
pointed embaſſador to that court, was alſo preparing to 
take the ſame rout, with a more explicit anſwer Gate, - 
which the king had given to the Turkiſh: miniſter. 

In the interim, the court received freſh alarms from ihe 
eaſtern: part of the empire: the governor of Meſched i ac- 
quainted the court by a letter, that the Abdollees of Herat 
had made great incurſions; obſerving, that if ſpeedy mea- 
ſures were not taken to protect the city and its dependencies 
againſt the rebels, they muſt ſoon be obliged to: ſubmit. 
This intelligence was ſoon followed by news of a more 
dreadful nature: the 26th of the ſame month, Tavris, the 
ſecond city of the kingdom, and capital of the province of 
Aderbeitzan, was deſtroyed. by an earthquake, in which 


very near a hundred thouſand of the inhabitants periſhed k. 


Under theſe melancholy circumſtances, Shah Huſſein pre- 
pared to take his leave of Tæhiran, and return to Isfahan, 
where he artived with his whole court the firſt of June. 
Towards the end of this month, the conſternation ot the 
people Was increaſed by a phænomenon, which: might be 
conſidered as ſuch in that climate. They were ten days 
without ſeeing the ſun; during that time it is. faid the ho. 

rizon-was covered with a reddiſh cloud, with but little more 
light than when the ſun is totally eclipſed l. The aſtrolo- 
gers pretended that all theſe ſigns preſaged great calamities 
to Isfahan; and the king having queſtioned them concern- 
ing the nature of theſe calamities, ſome of them predicted 
an earthquake like to that which had lately deſtroyed the 
city of. Tayris ; others; that fire would fall from — 
and cauſe a general conflagration-z: but not one of them had 


ſenſe enough to ſee, or not honeſty: and courage enough to 


tell this monarch, that his effeminacy and weakneſs had 
rendered him contemptible ; and that his unn ſubjects, no 
longer g eſtraided by fear; would be themſelves the cauſe of 
all the misfortunes with which be was: menaced.e The king, 
as a further mark of his itubecillity, frightened at) theſe 
predictions, -quitted his palace, and went-torfodge in tents: 
part of the court} and of the inhabitants having followed 
the example of the eee aridcpublic ſquares. 
Were filled with peapieod lon 515% vad“ „bssiiq uit s fo! 
„58 01 94 w 7:21 9 5101 O1 ag 4 0b 12811 en Things 
| > v4 118 4 148. 2001 badangthio 3 (di 9190) W 19) EU 81 
„ Capital of Kherafan: 1k The ſame fte uppen üb 56 

1 This: circuimſtance, tho ſeriouſly atteſled the fehdef — 4 
liberty to belie va: when mens minds are 'diſtempered with * 
they eaſily imagine they ſee ſpectre. 
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Things were. in this ſituation, hen a new diſgrace ſeem- 
ed already in fomedegreeto verify the prediction. The 
Leſgees; reſtſeſs and unmindful of 3 obligations 
to Huſſein; remembered only the oath of Vachtanga the 
Vali of Georgia; and being informed moreover that from 
a ſtrong per ſuaſion of their not daring to break a peace, 
which had been granted as ſo high a favour, the neighbour- 
ing provinces were bare of troops, they were emboſdened 
by theſe circumſtances, joined to that of Shah Huſſein's re- 
moval to Tæhiran, to make an irruption into Shirvan, un- 
der the command of Sultan Ibrahim, and Daoud Beg their 
chiefs. 8 T „to * 7} 1 ; Mun lud ss 

The pretext with which they covered this revolt, was 
the diſgrace of Fatey Ali Khan, who had been condemned, 
they ſaid, only becauſe he was deſcended from their anti- 
ent ſovereigns.: They ſoon made themſelves maſters of 
the flat country: but their aim was above deſtroying de- 
fenceleſs peafants, and plundering villages. The riches of 
Shamakie, the capital of the province, equally excited the 
ambition arid: the ayarice of their generals; and tho their 
army, which conſiſted only of 15,000 men, did not ſeem 


ſtrong enough for the execution of ſuch a project, yet they 


appeared they 15th of Auguſt before that city, in hopes 
that they ſhould | be” favoured in their enterprize by the 
Sunnis; who were the moſt numerous part of the inbabi- 
tants. This conjecture was juſtified by the event The 
governor; Huſſein Khan, knowing how little he had to de- 

pend on the fidelity of the inhabitants, made no fally, leſt 
he ſhould be deſerted by the people that followed him, or 
betrayed by: thoſe who ſtaid behind in the-rown p'{&-that- 
he determined to make as good a defence as he Huld with 
in the walls. This reſolution, which was the only one he 
could take; enabled him to withſtand the attacks of the ene 
my for the ſpace of 25 days; and perhaps the fength of 
the ſiege would have tired out the Leſgees, if the Sunnis, 
who kept a correſpondence with the enemy, had not found 


means, in ſpight of all the vigilance of the governor, to 


open one of ithe gates to them The beſiegers ruſhed in 


immediately; making hideous ſhouts z but altho* the garri-/ 


ſon was ſurprized, they were not beaten. All the Leſgees 
could .compaſs that day, was to force their way to the Sun- 
nis quarter, where they entrenched themſelves. Early the 


next morning, they marched. oui in good order, intending, 


to complete the conqueſt of the city. The governor made 


ſome ſtand againſt them; but perceiving that he was de- 


ſerted 
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ſerted or betrayed by his people, he determined at. length 
to provide for his own ſafety. His loyalty and courage had 
prevented his taking this ce ſolution in time; for the enemy 
having detached ſome cayalry after him, they ſoon came 
up wit him, and brought him back to the toẽꝶmqZm 
The ſituation of Shamakie rendered it a ſtaple between 
the Ruſſians and Perſians 24 but the great plunder of it did 
not ſatisf y the avarice of the Leſgees: their generals were 
hurried by this baſe paſſion, to commit the moſt, barbarons 
cruelties againſt Huſſein Khan. They put him to the a- 
cuteſt tortures. imagining he had buried his treaſure; but 
whether it was that this nobleman had not concealed any, 
or indifferent about his life he did not regard their fury, 
he made no diſcovery; for which reaſon they cut him in 
pieces) together with his nephew, and another of his rela- 
tions, and flung their bodies to the dogs. 


About 4000 inhabitants were put to the ſword cb and this 


maſſacte would have been greater, if many had not ſaved 
themſelves the night on which the enemy entrenched them- 
ſelves in the quarters of the Sunnis: for we, muſt likewiſe 
obſerde; that the Leſgees put none to the ſword of that 
ſect. They alſo ſpared the wives and children of the Schias, 
not through any motive of compaſſion, but becauſe, ac- 
cording to their law, the right of conqueſt had made them 
their ſlaves. The Sunnis and the Schias were not the only 
inhabitants of that city. There was likewife a conſiderable 
number of Armenians; ſews, Indian idolaters, and ſeveral 
Ruſſian merchants; and tho' the conquerors granted no 
quartet to the Schias, whom they did not make ſlaves, yet 
they ſpared the tives and liberty of theſe different nations, 
confidefing chem as ſtrangers; thus a ſenſe of. juſtice hin- 
dered them from conſbundinig them with their enemies. 
But xis is to be underſtood only in regard to their property: 
for they ſtripped their habitations of every thing that was 
valuable. The Ruffians loſt a great value, which contri- 


buted to create new enemies againſt Perſia, as we ſhall ſee 
hereafter * Hb eee Built A 


So man misfotrünes, upor the back of each other, com- 
ed the conſternatibni of tre dvr. Shah Huſſein, who 
had neither ræfölutton erbugh to bear ſueh 4 reverſe of for- 
tune, not abilities ſüfficlent to prevent any further. ill con- 
ſequeness, was the firſt wHom the weight of the burthen 
overeame. Being convinced that heaven had declared a- 
ch nod bunny x aff) 0 „„ Ft . . gainſt 
I have already remarked in Vol. I. the great loſs ſuſtained 
by Yeuriinoff, a Ruſſian merchant. ® Abvut 100,000 /. 
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gainſt him; he thought no longer of ſtruggling! with his 
misfortunes, but bent his whole attention to appeaſe the di- 
vine wrath. All public diverſions were forbidden; harlots 
were expelled the town; faſtings and public prayers were 
ordained ; and the miniſters of religion appeared in the 
public ſquares and market - places, exhorting the people to 
avert, by a ſincere repentance, the calamities impending 
over their heads. This conduct, if it was pious, was not 
politic, for it rendered the conſternation general; the peo- 
ple in every part of the town being heard to ſay in a mourn- 
ful voice, Cheik Oglou © has finiſhed his career; the fa- 
« tal period of his government is come; his tottering 
* throne is going to cruſh'us under its ruins,” T“ 

In the mean time the Leſgees, who had made them- 
ſelves maſters of Shamakie, took ' poſſeſſion of the reſt of 
Shirvan after which, knowing that the khan of Erivan had 
orders to throw himſelf into Ganja, they paſſed the Kura, 
and marched forward to meet him. Tho” this general was 
at the head of 40,000 men, yet he only contributed to in- 
creaſe the triumph of the rebels. Part of his army was 
cut to pieces in different engagements; the remainder” fled 
towards Erivan : the Leſgees having made themſelves ma- 


ſters of his camp and equipage, beſieged him ia . 


whether be had retired after his defeat. 
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29 Sende ae 
Mir Maghnud 165 an army — 1 $000 men.” He marches 
towards Kherman, and makes 'bimfelf maſter. of that city ; 7 


from thence be proceeds to Yerzd, and: lays ſiege ta it, but. ts 


obliged to retire. ' He leads bis army through deſerts tawards 
Isfahan, and arrives at Gulnabad.: The. Perſians prepare 
to oppoſe bim. Different — the divan upon that 
L Kin“ 1 30341; 1 11: 8 101 Hen. 3! © ad. 


p ERS I A thus "ha herself threatened with a ſtorm from 

all ſides, when Mir M aghmug,, the moſt formidable of 
her enemies, diſcloſed his ambitious deſigns... The Afghans 
diſheartened by the defeat they had, met, wth bel ore hers 
man, conſideredithemſelves as utterly. undone, when they 
heard that Luif Ali hay wo MARIPS Preparatiggs for the 
« | = nl 29b TY, ſiege 
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. The king, who is the ſon of agg a name given to the 
kings of Perſia of the Seffic dynaſty, becauſe they vers deſcend- 
ed from Cheik Seffic 
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ſiege of Kandahar. The prudence and valour of this general; 
the number and diſcipline of his troops; and the quantity of 
ammunition and proviſions with which his magazines were 
filled, made them conclude that their ruin was inevitable. 
In this fityation, the Whole nation ſeemed defjrous of a peace, 
and vuſted only for the approach of the enemy to ſue for it. 
But they no ſooner were informed of the impriſonment of 
Lutf Al Khan, and the diſbanding of his army; than ſecurity 
and joy fucceeded their fear. Mir Maghmud, whoſe authority 
had been in ſome meaſure deſtroyed by theſe melancholy cir- 
cumſtances, inſenſibly reſumed the command of his people. 
The firſt uſe which Maghmud made of this change, was 


: 


to put himſelf in a condition of making a vigorous reſiſtance, 


in caſe the Perſians ſhould determine to purſue their deſign. 
Wich this intent, he omitted nothing that might contribute 
to the ſecurity of the province; he raiſed troops, ordered 
arms to be made, and filled the magazines with every thing 
neceſſary to hold out a long fiege. Theſe preparations were 
juſt completed at Kandahar, when they heard of the extre- 
mity to which the city of Meſched was reduced. The news 
of the deſtruction of Tavris, and of the irruption of the Leſ- 
$; followed foon after; and theſe different events caſed 
minds of the people, and gave their chief an opportunity 

of forming new reſolutions. h TTY | 
Maghmud's apprehenſions being thus removed, he began 
to think of becoming formidable in his turn: the hopes of 
conqueſts, which his laſt defeat feemed tij have ſtifled, now 
erowded again upon his imagination. To diſpoſe the Afghans 
to erer into his views, he reminded them of the ſeveral cir- 
cumſtantes that ought to diſſipate every thought of danger: 
he obſerved to them; that the provinces of Kandahar, Herat, 
Sableſtanz/Mecran, and Dagiſtan, had ſfiaker off the yoke ; 
that Segeſtan, Kherman, and the greateſt part of the vaſt 
country of 'Khoraſan had been ravaged, and Shirvan invad- 
ed ʒ that the diſperſion of the army which was under Lutf 
Ali Khan, and the oatli of the Vali of Georgia, rendered 
Perſia entirely defenceleſs He put them inqmind-of the ad- 
vantapes which he had obtained over ttiis nation; at a time 
when der power was really great; and relating the ſucceſs of 
the Kourds, the Ouſbegs, and the Maſcats, he made the Af- 
ans believe, that the throne was ready to fall a prey to the 

rſt who Would venture to ferze on it. 

Such diſcourſes as theſe, accompanied with ſeveral marks 
of his liberality, could not but make an impreſſion on the 
minds of a people, who were naturally inclined to war. m_ 
| they 
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they talked of nothing but conqueſts ; and the hopes of booty 
engaged 15,000 Afghans to liſt themſelves under the ban- 
ners of their chief. But Maghmud being ſenſible that theſe 
forces were not anſwerable to the greatneſs of way defign, 
applied himſelf to the means of incteaſing them. | 

For this purpoſe he had no occaſion for long negotiations: 
the reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit of the neighbouring nations 
ſoon determined them in his favour. At the firſt news of an 
intended expedition into Perſia, the Abollees, Balouches, the 
inhabitants of Cabul, and the neighbouring country flocked to 
him; and in à very ſhort time his army was greatly aug- 
mented by theſe adventurers of ſeveral countries and religions. 
But among the different chiefs who joined him, Aman Ola 
brought him the moſt conſiderable reinforcement. This cap- 
tain, whom ſome have imagined to be a prince of Cabul, was 
originally only-a ſimple derviſe, but chuſing a military life, 
was now at the head of a confiderable body of troops, and 
joined Maghmud rather as an ally than as a ſubject: embark- 
ing in thisenterprize, upon condition of making an equal di- 
viſion of the fruits of their conqueſts. The union of their 
forces did nat conſtitute an army of above 25;000 fighting 
men : they took with them a few elephants for but then, 
with a conſiderable number of camels; theſe with their-drt- 
vers, the ſervants of the ſoldiers, and the domeſtics of their 
chiefs, made this army appear much more formidable than it 
really was, Maghmud never had ſo many troops under his 
command before. They were ſcarce aflembled, when this 
young chief full of ardour and hopes, began to carry his en- 
terprize into execution. He entruſted the regency of Kanda- 
har to his brother ; after which he croſſed the deſerts: of Se- 
geſtan, with the ſame precaution and fatigue as he had done 
the preceding year; and entering herman towards 
the ä — this 18 10 be ſat 1 be 1722. 
fore the capital of that province. 169998 180 

This city did not in we ain PREY ThePerſees?, 
and the Indians, ''who — . there, having refuſed to 
fight againſt an army which conſiſted partly of troops of their 
own nation, ſoon obliged. the remainder of the inhabitants, 
who in other neſpects were not prepared for a ſiege, to open 
* ys YI. 9 * e of the 


>hy nod es: brag agen, Mi: - town, 
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The perlebs an the defcendanys „ Fl antient pes ans ans, whe 
worſhipped fire, and have preſervec their reſigns ele people 


are beſt known in the eat, and even among us, Aer name of 
Gaur or Geber, 'which in the Perſian language fiznifies an Inſide! 
or an idolater. en ebe 
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town, his next point was to take the citadel: He tried ſeveral 
times to carry it by aſſault; for as he had no cannon fit for. a 
ſiege, this ſeemed: the only way he could take it: but he met 
with ſuch a warm and gallant reception from the garriſon, 

which had been left —— by Lutf Ali Kban; that he ſoon 
began to deſpair of ſucceſs. Being thus provoked-at a reſiſtance 
which he did not expect, he knew not what meaſures to take. 


He was ſenſible of the conſequences of his undertaking: he 


could not raiſe the ſiege without loſing his reputation, by ac- 
knowledging himſelf deteated, at the very commencement 
of the campaign. Beſides, how could he pretend, after miſ- 
carrying before ſo inconſiderable a place, to attack the capital 
of a vaſt empire? But it was yet a greater difficulty hy what 
means to take a citadel ſtrongly fortified, and provided with 
a numerous garriſon. Some of the braveſt of his men had 
thrown away their lives to no purpoſe; and ſeveral others, diſ- 
couraged by the repulſe, had already deſerted him, and ſet out 
on their return to Kandahar; fo that if he perſiſted in his de · 
ſign, it ſeemed to threaten the total diſperſion of his army. 
His mind was occupied with theſe reffections, when the go- 
vernor, frightened at ſuch vigorous attacks, or apprehenſive 
of the want of proviſions, offered to treat with the beſiegers. 
He required that the army ſhould raiſe the ſiege; and on his 
ſide he would pay, as an indemnityor ranſom, 2500 tomans i. 
Tho? the tendency of this extraordinary capitulation was to 
preſerve, and not ſurrender the place, yet the preſent circum- 
ſtances were ſuch, that the propoſals were received with 
As ſoon as the money was paid, the boſllares which had been 
already ſuſpended, intirely ceaſed, + 

Fortune having thus favoured . — thought 
of purſuing his firſt deſign. He bad loſt 4000 men in croſſing 
the deſert, and at the ſiege; but the preſent conjuncture gave 
him a fait occaſion of reinforcing his army. Many of the in- 
habitants of Kherman are Perſees, who from the remem- 
brance of their paſt grandeur, being enemies of the reigning 
nation, were naturally inclined to eſpouſe the cauſe of a 


(Prince, whom they conſidered as the ſcourge of their tyrants. 


A tew days after the capitulation, marched at 
the head ol his army towards the north, taking the road to 
Vezd. This city is ſituate about ſeventy leagues from Kher- 
man: the country between is very ſandy, and has only a few 


inconſiderable villages, at a great diſtance from each other. 


This circumſtance-ſhews, that this prince's view was not to 
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ful plains of Pars : his thoughts were engaged upon another 
objectʒ and he avoided every thing that might retard the exe- 
cution of his deſign. He knew very well that he ſhould not 
meet on this noad with any fortreſs that might ſtop him, or 
with towns where his troops might be ineumbered with pil- 
lage. It was with this very intent he preferred the road through 
— deſerts, upon his ſirſt ſetting out, inſtead of taking the or- 
dinary rout, which was much ſhorter and eaſ ier. 
As ſoon as he arrived before Yezd; he attempted to take 
the town by aſſault, attacking it with all his troops on every 
ſide; but he was on every ſide repulſed with loſs. Being 
grown more circumſpect by his miſtakes, he reſotv ed not to 
perſiſt in the ſiege, the conſequence of which muſt be extreme 
ly dangerous. He therefore continued his march; and after 
having proceeded with all poſſible expedition through the 
plains , which ſeparate the city of Pahanavens from that of 
Biben, at length he entered the cultivated country The 
people, terrified at his approach, deſerted the villages and 
towns that lay in his way; ſo that nothing retarded the rapi- 
dity of his march. At length, having diſperſed ſome troops 
that ſeemed to have been ſent rather to reconnoitre than to 
fight, he arrived within four days march of Isfahan; When 
two officers, who were deputed by the court, were conducted 
into his preſence. oda 

Mahommed Kouli Khan, then orime miniſter*; nntkinai; 
ing how to avert ſo ſudden a ſtorm; had ſent theſe officers to 

treat with him: accordingly they opened their commiſſion 
which was to offer him a ſum of 15,000 tomans a, on condi- 
tion that he would not proceed any farther, and that his troops 
ſhould commit no devaſtation in the territory of Isfahan. 
Maghmud judged from hence of the weakneſs and terror ot 
the enemy, and diſmiſſing the deputies without making any 
anſwer, advanced with his an n enecez N Aarne — 
camp at Gulnabad v. 

It is far eaſier to ĩmagine, thn ww deferibe — terror with 
which che king and his miniſters were ſeized, when they 
heard that Maghmud was marching directly to Isfahan. They 
had lulYd themfebves into ſecurity; from a perſuaſion that this 
prince would not leave behind him unconquered fo vaſt a tract 
of country zi and dittle thought that he would open the cam: 
paign in the very center of the empire; conſequently they had 
not . aan won. ; his » Hence 
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there was neither ammunition nor proviſions in Isfahan; and 
as the celerity of the march of the rebels, had not afforded 
time to collect the different bodies of troops; that were dif. 
perſed on the frontiers, they were abſolutely at 2 lofs how to 
ſtem the torrent. However, as ſomething muſt be done, they 
colledted the few troops that were at hand; to theſe they 
joined the militia, that was raiſed in a hurry in the city and he 
neighbourhood ; and all the lords of the court, excepting 
thoſe whole profeſſion was inconſiſtent with arms, being ready 
to mount on horſe- back, the army waited only the king's orders. 
As this monarch was incapable of forming any reſolution 
himſelf, he waited with impatience to hear what the divan 
would determine, In time of diſtreſs, when an union of coun- 
ſels is moſt neceſſary, the puſillanimiĩty of ſome, and the wick- 
edneſs of others, generally create perplexity. The coun- 
cil was divided in opinion: the prime miniſter gave his advice 
not to hazard a general action, but to intrench their army, 
and cover the town. © By this means,“ ſaid he, © our n& 
« troops will be inſenſibly accuſtomed to ſee the enemy; a 
few ſkirmiſhes will rouze a martial ſpirit by degrees; if the 
* rebels attempt to force our lines, we ſhall fight them to an 
& advantage; if this meaſure ſhould oblige them to continue 
er in their camp, it will be an eaſy thing to ſtarve them, by 
“cutting off their proviſions: thus the iſſue of the war will be 
E-protracted, and the troops diſperſed in the provinces will 
cc have time 10 join us, and cut off the retreat of the rebels.“ 
This was the opinion of the Athemat Doulet. On the con- 
trary, Abdallah Khan, Vali of Arabia, now at Isfahan, main- 
tained, “ that it was beneath the majeſty of the empire to 
* temporize with rebels and ſlaves ; that the grandeur of the 
cc king; and the honour of the nation, were concerned to 
6 chaitiſe their inſoſence. Why,“ ſaid he, © ſhould the fron- 
<« tiers'beexpoſed to new invaſions? The king's troops are in- 
4 cenſed; they long for battle; the beſt way therefore is to 
make uſe of this firſt ardour ot the ſoldiers, and to cruſh an 
<«infatuated youth, who by the viQtory of Lutf Ali Khan, 
and his miſcarriages at Kherman and Yezd;' ought to have 
cc qearnt the difference between ſoldiers and robber ' 
The Athemat Doulet's advice ny the moſt pru- 
dent and ſafe; but that of the Arabian prince ſuired moſt with 
the pride and revenge with which the dium was mimated. 
Perſia devoted to ruin, bad hardly a ſingle advocate de 
paſſion; and u hoſe mind was free from prejudiet or trenchery; 
the latter opinion was preferred by the pluraliy of ſuſfrages, 
al. d as ſoon as they heard that the Afghan were arrived at 
| | Ed ff £35. 26 UOTE OL Gulnabad, 
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Gulpebed, e aan; reveizes ocders to! march and fight 


them. Maghmud,, was-not ſurpriaed at this determination: 


for, he: never dreamt that the king would ſubmit to fee his ca- 
pital beſieged, without trying the iſſue of a battle; and there- 
fore as he knew, neither the gumber nor valour of his ene- 


mies, r ns 


alien 


de 37 eas WA H A P. XXVIII. 
TOP army marches to fiobt the Afghans. The day of battle 
Ii fixed by the a „ 45.068 Order of battle, and — of 

Both armies. T he ſingular conduct of the two princeſſes of 

_ riſtan, Particular account of the battle of Gulnabad. = 

" the ſucceſs of the Afghans, Reflexion on the conduct of t 

Vaſi of Arabia, 

TFT? HE. ſeventh of March the Perſian army appeared with 
Jin 6ght of the enemy's intrenchments; but Shah 
Huſſein having, by the advice of his aſtrologers, fixed the 
eighth of that month for the engagement, there paſſed only 
ſome light ſkirmiſhes the firſt day. It was given out in the 
Perſian camp, that Maghmud, ſurprized at the number and 
' beauty, of the king's troops, propoſed to make his eſcape with 
a thouſand of, his beſt horſe. The Perſian generals ſpread 
theſe reports in order to encourage their ſoldiers; for they 
eould not really think, that this prince intended to ſacrifice, 
by an ignominious flight, his ſubjects and allies to the fury of 
an enemy,1n ſearch of whom he had made ſo long and lo ex- 
traordinary a march. 

Sunday the eighth of March, according to the vain prog- 
noſtics of the aſtrologers, was to deliver. the Perſian monar- 
chy. The generals began early in the morning to range their 
troops in order of battle. On the ſide of the Perſians; the 
center, which ſeemed to be deſigned only for a body of re- 
ſerve; was given to Cheik Ali Khan, general of horſe.” He 
had under him ſeveral khans with their troops, 4000 of the 
king's horſe, and the ſame number of his foot guards; the 


_—_— —— — uets and ſabtes: theſe were co- 


at. ſarme.diſtapee by a battery of 24 pieces of cannon, 
+1304 Jexved by 2000 cannoneers, under the com- 
emed Khan, grand: maſter of the artilleryx. 

cbt wing wat farmed ot 2000 of thoſe horſemen who 
ae flaves v, ſome of whom are armed with 
zant others with fuſils and piſtols; there 
1. ame khans, and ſeveral other lords with their 
This wing was under the command of Roſtam 
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Khan, the Koular Agaſi *, brother of Vachtanga, Vali of 
Georgia. The Valio 1 Os ſhared the general com- 
mand of the army with the Athemat Poulet Had ſtrengthen- 
ed this wing with a body of 3000-cavalry of his, own. nation, 
At the head of xhom he intended to fight. d! 110 87 
Itee Athemat Doulet commanded in the left wing, which 
was compoſed of the king's houſhold; the lords belonging to 
the.court, and the relt of the nobility. Ali Merdan Khan, 
Valiot Loriſtan d, joined them in perſon . with 509 bore. 
Such was the order of battle in the king's army. N had, 
beſides the forces above-mentioned, 18, ooo infantry of mili- 
tia, raiſed vpon this occaſion in the neighbourhood of the ci- 
ty, wh Keefe armed with muſquets. The.different troops 
tormed' all together a body of near 50,000, fighting men. 
There is no agreement in the accounts of thoſe, wha were 
at Istahan during the fiege, in regard to the number, of ſol- 
diets in, Maghmud's army, the moſt probable gpinion is, that 
it was, not above half the number of the king's,troops. It con- 
ſiſted chiefly of cavalry; theſe were armed with a ſabre and 
lance, which thoſe people handle with equal dexterity; their 
defenfive armour are a buckler and —— — made of a double 
fold ot hard leather, and many of them carry piſtols. Their 
whole army was divided into four upequal parts; the moſt 
numerous formed the right wing under the command of A- 
man Ola. Maghmud was in the ſecond dſo which he 
placed in the center: he. gave the comman pr the third to 
Naſi Ullah aPerſee, whom he had made one of his lieutenant- 


generals: and the fourth and leaſt numerous of theſe bocies, 


were choice men of the Pehlevans or Næſſakhchi e, The 


length and celecity of Maghmud's march, as we have obſe rv- 
ed, gid not permit him to bring any cannon with him; but 

he ſuppſied this defect in ſome meaſure by a very extraordi- 
. nary artillery: theſe ate a kind of harquehuſſes, which carry 


a handful of muſquet halls; each of theſe pieces, with its 


ſtock, was mounted on acamel, which lay down at command; 
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. * General of the ſlayes,. , . Ir allowed that twp davgh- 
ters of this, prince attended him in his former, expeditzgns 


* againſt the Turks in mens habits, and pw, Thaght' By his ge. 
»The provitice of Loriftan is 'a*mountainous' Ec that for- 


merly depended ob Chefiftan; or the litiedt'Suharz ; but 


having been” pe ed by colonies of the Rowrdsy it was after- 
wards comprized in Kourtliftan, ''Berongiert a place ſituate near 
- Hamadan; is its prineipgd-fortreſs. We muſt take care not to 
confound this place with Lariſtan, which is on the; ſea coaſt. 


e The flame which the Afghans give to their forlorn hope, which 
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and from the backs of theſe animals, trained te this exericſe, 
10 charged and fired theſe arms | 
he fon had juſt appeared on the horizon, when the ar- 
mies beg an to obſer ve each other with that curloſſty Fun natu- 
ral on theſe dreadful occaſions. The Perſian arm a jut come 
out of the capital, being compoſed of Adee 'was moſt 
brilliafit at court, ſeemed as if it had been formed father Jo 
make a ſhew'than to fight. Thee riches and varlety of 
and veſtments; the beauty of their horſes; the 1 4 
| i pine ectous ſtones with which ſome of their harneſſes were 
580 00 and the richneſs of their tents, contributed t to f. tender 
the Perſian camp yery pompous and magnificent. 
On the other ſide there was à much ſmaller body br ſol- 
diers disfigured with fatigue, and the ſcorching hea at of the ſun. 
"Their cloaths were ſo ragged and torn, in ſo long à arch, 
that they were ſcarce ſuthcient to cover them from, the Wea- 
ther; and their horſes being adorned with only leather and 
braſs, there was nothing glittering among them but their 
Fears and fabres. 
The two armies ſtood in fight of each ober the greateſt 
art of Fi day, without making any motion on either fide, 
1 ſeeming rather to ſtand in mutual awe. Maghmud em- 
braced this operate to ride through the ranks, and! to en- 
1 5 his ſoldiers. © He repreſented to the Perfee 2 ne 
", 8 was now come, which would free etl * 
«yoke of their tyrants; that liberty was now in 
"x Pho iy if Nay would prove chen les on ae ee 
* worthy heirs of the valour of their anceſtors; Türe 
the git and the Balouches, “ ©he exhorted them fe 5 
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ing to an. engagement: It is true, ed e, d WR; may 

expect the moſt generous efforts of the erſiaa valour, 
on an occaſion am which the: ſafety of the empire, and the 

Nadir Shak afterwards uſed thefe kind of arms with great ſuc- 

ceſs: they are long, and carty a grear diſtance. 
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« liberty of the emperor are at ſtake: but what does valoiir 
<«-avail, if it be not armed and directed by experience? Al- 
«< moſt all our infantry, who are the principal part of our for- 
ces, are novices in the duty of a ſoldier; they are entire 
tc ſtrangers to the uſe of the muſquet; and have we then any 
s reaſon to expect that they will be able, in this undiſciplined 
e ſtate; to ſtand the ſhock of the enemy's cavalry, or to at- 
& tack in ſuch ordet᷑ as to pierce throꝰ their ſquadrons? Too 
much ſecurity is oftentimes the cauſe, that even the beſt 
© concerted undertakings miſcarry. Let us not deſpiſe an 
enemy whom fortune favours: we have goooptoneers with 
cc us, let theſe cover the army with intrenehments; and if you 
are abſolutely determined to hazard a battle, theſe lines bor- 
« dere&with carmon and infantry will be a fare place of re- 
<xreat;inicate of a misfortune. But my opinion, is to wait till 
farnittè compels the enemy to attack us in our entrench- 
„ metitbꝭ ; then our cavalry fallying forth from the extremi- 
ties; willtake them in flank; and will meet with fo much 
« the leſs reſiſtance, as they will have to deal with troops al- 
ready ſhattered and broken by the dein fre to * 

c they mult be expoſed.” 

Thus the Athemat Doiferendevvolired to being them over 
to an opinion, which differed but little from that which he had 
openly declared in council. The propoſal was prudent, inaſ- 
much as it left very littlę to hazard, and ſecured all the ad- 
vantage that ought to be expected from their infantry, Which 
otherwiſe mult be uſeleſs. The officers who commanded in 
the center e, ſtruek with theſe reafons, had already approved 
the project; When the Vali of Arabia, and the Koular Agaſſi, 
who Were afraid leſt this opinion ſhould be followed: by the 
reſt of the principal officers, eried out: This is no time 
to debate, but to fight g it would be an eternal ſhame to ſo 
numerous an army, in vhich is the flower of the nobility 
of the empire, to be afraid of appearing befote a gang of 
robbers and rebel herdſmen.”? Saying this, they waited for 
no anſwer, but retired, and mounting led un their ſquadrons 
igainſt the enemy: thisfetved is a ſignal to the troops, -who 
all moved forward at the ſame time, àndiſell upon the left 
wingrof the — pet6olRy, as flung them in- 
t diforvexs 2274+ 1 l % 1tdogNE to broftni 9 
5 Maghasody cho obſervetl both ie daring 
raiſed/orvrhe buck of anielephant; was fufprizedatthis ſhock, 
and he Vie to think that all wasloft. His alarm as cauſed by 
ny Valitof Arabia, who 1 _ a 1 ws 
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right at the head of a body.of Arabian cavalry, overthrew 
all he met in his way, and made himſelf maſter of the camp 
of the Afghans. It is-reafonable to believe, that the affair 
would have been ſoon determined in favour of the Perſians, 
if he had returned directly and charged the enemy in che rear. 

ud, terriſied at the danger, was preparing for flight, 
and had ordered the lighteſt of his dromedacies to be made 
ready for him; hen a circumſtance aroſe, that ĩnſpired him 
with more courageous refolutions. The Athemat Doulat ſee- 
ing both armies engaged, returned to his poſt, and charged 
the right wing of the enemy with as much bravery; as he had 
before given marks of prudence. Aman Ola, whocommand- 
ed that wing, made a feint of giving way, and retired gra- 
dually without breaking his ranks ; but he had hardly Jet the 
enemy gain fatty paces upon him, when ordering his men to 
open their ranks of a fudden, one hundred camels appeared 
kneeling, each of which had one of the harquebuſes above- 
mentioned on his back. The Perſians aſtoniſhed at this unex- 
pected fight, and a general diſcharge of this little artillery 
being made, moſt of the fore - moſt rank were killed, and the 
Afghans making loud ſhouts, attacked the cally; _ Ebliged 
them to turn their backs. 

Aman Ola made the proper uſe of this tragen for 
without giving the Perſians time to recover themſelves, he 
purſued them up to their battery, which he came behind, 
and having cut the cannoneers in pieces that guarded it, he 
cauſed the cannon to be pointed againſt the center of the Per- 
ſian army; who were thus put to flight before they had fought 
a blow. This artful ſtep decided the fate af: the age The 
Vali of Loriſtan, who had loſt one of his brothers in the ad- 
tion, and had been alſo wounded himſelf, ſecing every thing 
rendered deſperate by the defeat of the left wing, and of the 
center, went off directly with what ſoldiers he had remain- 
ing, and retired into his province. His example was followed 
by Ferez Oullah, Than of Hamadan, and by Ali Riazi Khan 
of Cohkilan f, who having called off their troops, retired 
each to his reſpective province. 

ln the mean time, the Vali of Arabia having made himſelf 
maſter of Maghmud'ꝰs camp, amuſed himſelf with plandering 
the baggage; and tho? he had obſerved the enemy's 2 
yet inſtead of attacking them in the rear, as was expected, he 
refuſed the ſutcours, that with repeated inſtances were de- 
manded of him. The Afghans therefore had no enemy io op- 
poſe, except the Koular Agaſſi. This general endeavouring to 
vmdicate his opinion given in council, continued to-fight with 


14 ee ſituate ten days journey from Isfahan towards Bafiora, 
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redoubled courage and reſolution. Being determined to con- 
quer or die, he had already cut part of the oppoſite wing in 
pieces; and-pufhed-the-remainder-as far as their entrench- 
ments, when Maghmud ſeeing the field almoſt clear of the 
enemy, advanced to take him in the rear. This motion 
diſperſed the Herfians, Vho cmpoſed the greateſt part 
of the troops of this gallant officer; but a body of 400 
Georgians refuſing to deſert him in this extremity, he de- 
fended himſelf on all ſides with the utmoſt intrepidity ; till at 
length, after having two horſes killed under him, he was 
over e Eich numbers, and with the companions of his 
glorious temerity, died ſword in hand. The defeat of this va- 
ſiant troop completed the victory. The Vali of Arabia loaded 
with Maghmud's treaſure, and with the plunder of the camp, 
had by 2 — taken the road to the town, which he enter- 
ed by dhe oppoſite gate © to that by ® which the army had 
marched out againſt the enemy. 
Sueh was the fatal iſſue of the battle of Gulnabad, in which 
the Perſians, ſo long accuſtomed to blunders in politics, took 
tuo dangerbus ſteps; one as, to divide the command between 
two generals who did not agree; the other, to plant their 
batteries ſo ſorward, that they could not be properly ſupport- 
ed. This laſt circumſtance, and the ſagacious conduct of Aman 
Ola, gave the victory to the * but we may ſay, that 
the treacherous conduQ of the Vali Arabia decided the battle i. 
Theking's army loſt 15,000 men; a number which will not ap- 
pear. exaggerated, if we conſider the circumſtances of the en- 
gagement. The greateſt mort of the troopsunder the command 
of tbe Koular Agaſſi, fell.iq the field of battle; the infantry 
was. 7 meaſure expoſed to the mercy of the conquer- 
or 3, and the 2000 cannoneers,. with their, general were. all 
daughter at their poſt. The loſs of the Afghans was incon- 
ſiderable; and the treaſure, the artillery, and baggage of the 
Perſian army, was an ample recompence for the plugder 
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Under theſe extremities the King called a conneil, in 
which he repreſented the danger his perſon would be ex- 

poſed to, if he ſtood a ſiege in a city unprovided with am- 
munition and proviſions; and whofe ruinous walls could be 
but a feeble barrier, uhen defended by troops diſheartened 
by their late defeat. His danger had however inſpired him 
with ſome degree of fortitude; and with an air of dignity, 
in à very pathetic ſtrain, he ſpoke to them to this effect: 
&« It is not for my own ſecurity, that I propoſe to remove; 
6 prince, ho is afraid to die with his ſubjects, is unwor- 
4 thy to rule over them: but the greateſt part of the pro- 
« vinces ſtill obey me; their fate is connected with mine; 
ce for the rebel will be maſter of the empire, as ſoon as he 
& has my perſon in his power.“ 

The Athemat Doulet confirmed the king's remarks; add- 
ing, that it would be very imprudent to expoſe the king's 
perſon to the hazard of ſuch an event; that it would be ad- 
viſeable for his majeſty to retire that very night to Caſbin, 
while the enemy, yet intoxicated with their victory, would 
take no meaſures to oppoſe his retreat; that when the Shah 
ſnould be ut full liberty, he might eaſily aſſemble an army, 

capable to raiſe the ſiege, and deſtroy the Afghans: that at 
all events, the loſs of Isfahan would be only the loſs of one 
city, which Maghmud could not keep with ſo ſmall a num- 
ber of troops; whereas, if the king ſhould ſhut himſelf up 
— of Isfahan would draw ee n. mo- 
narch >} Mas Nun 

"Ti fp peculs ſeemed'to convince the Senad en of the 
afſemblyy when the Vali of Arabia, who had ſo baſely be- 
trayed his truſt that very day, and yet, by à ſtrange fatali- 
ty. was continued in his office, ſtood up, and ſpoke to this 
effect: It. is debating to a great diſadvantage; juſt after 
the ſoſs of a battle. Whilſt men are affected with fear, 
« in conſequence of à recent misfortune, whatever their 
«natural intrepidity and diſcernment may be, they are but 
<« ill capable of diſtinguiſhing the real maguitucy cHobjeds: 
even pradence loſes its very nature, and betrays itſelt. 
A panic terror, cauſed by a trifling —5 — lt 
has matched the victory out of our hands. Ought ſuch 
n accident, which is not uncommon in war, to make us 
t tremble before a weak and contemptible enemy? Beſides, 
<-were it preſumed that their chief will ie to lay 
« ſiege to ſo large and ſo populous a city as this, he would 
6. hardly dare to enter it with the contæmptible of 


6. fobvere about him. AR is there then torſtar? f he 
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© ſhould be bold enough to appear beſore our walls, the 

e preſence, of the Shah will encourage their defenders; 
c and the whole empire, incenſed at this attempt, will fly 
to the aſſiſtance of their ſovereign. But it his majeſty 
ſhould deprive theſe loyal inhabitants of che parent 
6. of exerting that valour, which his preſence inf} — ſuch 
ea ſtep would not only ſtain his honour, but diſnearten all 
4 his faithful ſubjects, and encourage the revolted: ſuch a 
te behaviour, much ſooner than the force of arms, will 
* open Isfahan to the conqueror; and the reſt of the em- 
% pire, amazed to ſee a baſe Sunni | on the ſacred throne 
<« ofthe ſucceſſors of Ali, will not ſtir in defence of their 
prince, becauſe they will conclude his fate irretrievable.” 

The boldeſt opinion prevailed over the maſt prudent. 
Shah Huſſein. was aſhamed to abandon his capital, and 
therefore determined to defend it; ſo that nothing more 
was thought on, than to make a vigorous reſiſtance againſt 
the enemy. New levies were made; the ruinous parts of 
the walls were repaired; intrenchments were thrown up in 
thoſe places which were moſt expoſed, and eſpecially at the 
head Pr the bridges which open a ILY with the 
ſuburbs; and every other precaution taken, that the proxi- 
mity of the danger, and the inexperience of the miniſters 
would permit. The Vali of Arabia was appointed gover- 
nor of the town; and Shah Huſſein ſent meſſengers to the 
khans of the different provinces yet under his dominion, or- 
dering them to repair with all the forces of their govern- 
ments to Honſar *, where they were to join the Vali of 
Loriſtan, whom he had declared generaliſſimo of his ar- 
mies. In fine, this monarch, more ſenſible than ever of 
the miſtake he committed in treating the Vali of Georgia 
with ſuch imperiouſneſs, ſent magnificent preſents to this 
prince, and wrote to him in the moſt preſſing manner, to 
perſuade him to march to his aſſiſtancgce. 


Theſe regulations were prudent and ſuitable to the atus⸗ 


tion of affairs; but in the interim / proper care was not taken 
to provide for a ſiege. The inhabitants of the open coun- 
try, flying from the cruelty of the conqueror, flung them- 
ſebves in crowd into the city; inſomuch that the public 
ſquares, the gardens, and the ſtreets, were eyery day filled 
in this uſeleſs ee The king, who. pag n 
Ann! N , ichen 
dene 2d, giti 28 fn ot ot pal 
It may be ed that he 4 * 0 
was a Sunn We. ene — rap: Lots 
This is Tity is ſaid to be about "= leagues from Isfahan. 
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ſitter the difference between à common man and 4 ſoldier, 
not only neglected givin g orders upon this ſubſect, but ſeem- 
ed to ſocget 1 magazines of proviſions in 
the city; and the dictates of Fear ſuggeſting th Him, that his 
0 muſt utiſe from his nymbers, he forbid upon pain 
of dem, every perſon in Isfahan, whether inhabitant or 
ſtranger, to ſtit from thence, In the mean while ſome 
Arabs Who had been ſent _ the ſcout, having brought 
intelligence, that the rebels" ad left on. the field of batile 
the twenty*four pieces of cannon, which they had taken in 
the engagement, a detachment of troops was ſent to bring 
back the artillery; which they executed without any obſtruc- 
tion from the enemy, who continued quietly in their camp. 
his activity was owing to the wavering diſpoſition of 
Maghmud: be, who had hitherto ſhewn himfelf active and 
— , now ſeemed aſtoniſhed at his own victory. 
The' little fuccefſs he had at Kherman and Vezd; the vaſt 
extent ef Isfahan, and the number of troops within its 
walls, gave him reaſon to apprehend, that the Hege would 
be of long continuance; and that the governors of the pro- 
vinces would have time to cruſh him with the joint forces 
of the empire: on the other hand, he could not with ho- 
nur, flor common ſafety, abandon an enterprize, which 
ada lfehdy cot bim ſo much Tabor. © Thus his mind was 
agitared ith theſe different thoughts, when the return of 
che ſpies, whom he had ſent into the tity, removed his an- 
Ktery,” By theſe he was informed of 55 great conſterna- 
tibi into Which the Perſians were ron 19H 


rom hence he 


* 


; Veet cee that if inſtead of giving the enemy time to te- 


cover ſelves,” he had purſued them to the gates of If- 
ab, height have made himſelf maſter that very day of 


plundering every place by the way, he encamged the 12th 
b tlie fame month with his whole army near Cheereſtan, a 
town u fittle to the ealtward af Isfahas. 
' The Peffians finding the Afghans had abandoned the ar- 
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tion to ty "fiege to the town; but this'motion of the ene- 
my*s army undeceived them, as" to the Tond'e ;peQation 
eo BN) ONNTh =, fIBI1TOG oft NN Wals 550 they 
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dia ben deo gol wen aids goiyorgmt d eay01ct|2! 
I It is bare to reconcile this conduct, otherwiſe than b ſup- 
pofiog that the Afghans might be ignorant of the art of 3 2 
the cannon uſeleſs, and finding them cumberſome, choſe to ne 
glect them. 0 . 6 Soo 222d DIG TU 21> 


tille e had no inten- 
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they bad entertained, concerning the retreat ſof the Af- 
ghans. The fit Hep they 9s in conſequence, of this diſ- 
covery, was, bo abandon Fara ad, A, country-palace. three 
miles from, Isfahan. Shah Huſſein, who had exhauſted the 
treaſures'amaſſed by the kings his predeceſſors, to indulge 
his pathon, for, building, had ſpared no.expence to render 
this palace worthy of a great monarch. In fact, it was { 
ſpacious, and magnificent, that he had often entertain 
thoughts of abandoning the capital, to make this his ordi- 
nary reſidence. The palace was ene eee 
lofty walls, flanked at ſmall diſtances with towers, In his 
preſent circumſtances, this place ought, therefore to have 
been conſidered. as a fortreſs which might incommode the 
enemy, or at leaſt retard their operations; hut the rebels 
were ſcarce, arrived at Cheereſtan, when orders were; ſent 
to abandon Farabad; which was executed in ſo imprudeat 
à manner, that altho? the Perſian garriſon might have ea- 
fity carrigd off the cannon, they contented F 
burying them, 2 2 
7 This was too groſs a blunder to eſcape the Afghans: ſome 
of their ſquadrons who were upon the ſcout, hearing what 
had paſſed, marched with all expedition, and took poſleſ- 
ſion of the caſtle and its artillery, the 19th. of the ſame 
month, without ſweating with any oppoſition: they wert 
ſoon joined by the reſt of the army. Maghmud being nom 
ad vantageouſly ſituated, and maſter of ſeveral pieces of can 
non, determined to repair the ſoſs of time, occaſioned hy 
his late irreſolution ; accordingly he mounted on hytſe · back, 
and appeared the ſame day before Iulſſ - 
This town is ſituated only à mile and a half ſouth of I- 
fahan, on the ſouth banks of the rer Zenderqud, or freſh 
river, on the e of which it is extended for almoſt three 
miles. It was, founded by Abas the Great, og ihe follow: 
ing occaſion. The Armenians having revolted againſt t 
Turks, and ſubmitted to this prince, he 8 4 
the bites of Armenia in g erent provinces of Per- 
ſia. [Thoſe of the, antient, Jul % 4 town on .the-banks of 
the Aras, were tranſported id Isfahan, from hence tl 
afterwards removed, and ſeitled. in this place, to, whic 
they gave the name of their former reſidence. , The people 
who had been drawn from Erivan, Shirvan a, and the low- 
er Armenia, had ſettled in the ſuburbs of Isfahan; but Abag 
deſirous of improving this new colony, obliged them to re- 
move to Folks; together with fome Perles of the. neigh- 
i | | *2tofolt bourbogd 
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bourhood of Kherman and Yezd; by this means, four 
new quarters were formed. Moſt of the Perſees took oc- 
caſion to retire from thence, ſo that of fifteen hundred fa- 
milies, vieh were at firſt computed in their quarter; there 
remained only three hundred, all compoſed of artificers and 
labouring men. But the Armenians being an induſtrious 
active people, applied themfelves to commerce, and by 
their care this colony ſoon aroſe to a flouriſhing condition, 
Abas I. was too great # politician, to neglect any m6a- 
ſure that might contribute to the welfare of ſuch an eſta- 
bliſhment. He lent them conſiderable ſums of money, 
without demanding any intereſt; he exempted them from 
all kinds of ſervitude; he granted them the free exerciſe of 
their religion; and in order to ſcreen them from the jex- 
louſy and avarice of the Perſian officers, he allowed them a 
Kalenter of their own nation, to whom he aſſigned a place 
at thofe celebrated feaſts, in which, purſuant to the cuſtom 
of remoteſt antiquity, the kings of Perſia dine in public with 
the grandees of the realm. h 
Some of the ſucceſſors of this prince followed the ſame 
maxim, and Julfa in a very little time became a conſiderable 
place. It had the appearance of a republic, founded in the 
midſt of a foreign nation; no Mahommedan was permitted 
to fettle there, and the rigour of the law of retaliation, 
cauſed the inhabitants to be reſpected even by the Perſians 
themſelves. © The Armenians of Julfa thus encouraged by 
ſo neceffary a protection, were in a "thriving condition for 
many years; and carried on in different parts of the world 
conſiderable trade, which was very uſeful to the ſtate. 
But the court at length, forgetful of its own intereſts, grew 
fired of favouring them; and in Shah Huſſein's reign, their 
privileges; which had ſuffered ſome diminution under his 
predeceſſors, fell into contempt. Under this government, 
ho regard was paid to the law of retaliation; © The eccle- 
ſtics offended at the equality which this law eſtabliſhed 
between muſſulmen and chriſtians, © introduced a cuſtom, 
that if a Perſian killed an Armenian, he ſhould expiate the 
crime by giving a load of corn to the relations of the de- 
ceaſed.” The Armenians conſidered ſo ĩgnominious and un- 
juſt 4 trentmert, as a mark of ſervitude : hut they had no 
relief, and were equally a fport' to the avarice of the great, 
and the itifolence of the people. While they groaned un- 
der xkeſe calamities, induſtry declined among them; and 
the ſpirit of commerce, for which they had been ſo much 
diſtinguiſhed, was in a great meafure ſuppreſſed; ſo that 
they thought of little more than to preſerve their lives, and 
the property they had already acquired, CHAP. 
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The condud?-of, the | Perſians towards, #he- Armenians sf Julfa. 
The Afghans male themſehves maſters of Julfa; their barba+ 
rities towards. the Armenians. Deſeription ef Isfahan, 

Maghmud repulſed at the bridge of- Shiraſs. 14 


"HE Armenians having been thus treated with great 
- contempt, it was feared they would cheriſh a reſent- 
ment, which might induce them to change their maſters. 
The Perſians, at leaſt, tho* they now ſtood in ſuch need of 
their ſervices,. were jealous; and in this, as in many, other 
inſtances, prepared the way to their own ruin, for, fear of 
being undone. For the Armenians, who are brave, and tena- 
cious ot their property, it ought naturally io have heenexpects 
ed, would have ſtruggled hard to be delivered from a rapa- 
cious enemy: however, upon the ficſt news of Maghmud's 
arrival, the king enjoined them to appear with their military 
cquipage before his palace, intending, as he ſaid, to * 
them with the guard of his perſon, during the abſence of his 
houſhold troops, who were going to march againſt the rebels. 
The Armenians, flattered with this teſtimony of bene vo- 
lence, [repaired to the place appointed in great numbers; 
but no ſoonet were they drawn up, than they were com- 
manded to lay down their arms, and diſmiſſed with ſtriqt or- 
ders to deliver up what arms might be ſtill remaining a- 
mong them. Tho' ſuch a mark of diſtruſt was more pro- 
per to provoke, than to ſoften the minds of a brave people; 
yet as ſoon as the Armenians, knew that the Afghans Were 
advancing, they deſired ſuccour, offering to maintain the 
troops at their, own: expence. They repeated their inſtance; 
as the rebels approached ; and finding that the Vall of A- 
rabia, whe had.promiſed to ſend them aſſiſtance, broke h 
word, they {till put themſelves in a-poſtureof making as good 
a defence, as their ſituation and circumſtances would permi 
Things were thus ſituated, when the Afghans appearec 
before Julfa; they, attacked the place as ſoon as they arriv- 
ed, which, was in the nighittime; and the aſſault laſted two 
hours. The beſieged, in order tomake the enemy, believe they 
had regular troops, called one another during the engagement 
by Perſian names; and tho” they were very indifferently arm- 
ed, yet they defended themſelves with ſo much 2 hos 
the utmolt the enemy could do, was to ſeize upom; a little en- 
trenchment, Which had been thrown. up in a hurry. The 
Armenians, encouraged by this ſucceſs, waited for the vo, 
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of Arabia, deſigning to attack the. rr their turn, a0 
ſoon as they had any ſutcour; but this general made them 
ſenſible of the indifference he bore to the common cafe: 
for inſtead of keeping his word With them, obſerving that 
Seffie Myrza ® was marching during the attäck ar the head 
of a detachment of korſe, in order to make 'a diverſion, 
he hindered him from proceeding any fürthet, by repre- 
ſenting that the king his father did not intend that the pre- 
ſumptive heir of the crown ſhould expoſe himſelf to fo dan- 
rerons an encounter. : . | 
This extraordinary proceeding, together with that of dif. 
armin the Armenians, induced people to think, that it was 
the King's mention to ſacrifice Julfa and its inhabitants to 
the ſufety of the capital. Nor is it altogether” improbable, 
chat this weak prince, through the inſtigation of his trea- 
cherous miniſter, the Vali of Arabia, might imagine that 
the Afghans would be contented with the wealth they ſhould 
find in that town, without perſiſting in ſo hazardous an en- 
terprize as the ſiege of Isfahan. This Arabian prince, by 
religion 'a Sunni, and actuated with the ſame àmbition as 
bis father, who thirty years before had attempted to'ſhake 
off the Perſian yoke, either held a correſpondency with 
Maghmud, which is moſt probable; or was governed by 
the pernicious maxim of thoſe generals, who to prolong their 
own authority, do not chooſe to terminate a wat, when it 
is in their power to bring things to a fortunate iſſue for their 
ſovereigns and their country. * uin of 
The Armenians had not time to refreſh'theinſelves after 
the fatigues af the firſt aſfault, but were preparing againft 
a ſecond when ſome of the beſiegers taking the advantage 
of the obſcurity of the night, went all round the town, to 
try if à breach was practicable in their walls of earth. A 
Perſe i theit ſervice, undettook to pierce a hole through 
ine wall 4'* Which having done to his pürpoſe, an ele- 
phant was' brought up to it, and by His means à part of 
thoſe feeble” tamparts was broke down: Nazr Ulla, who 
commanded the party, took poſſeſſion of the breach; and 
the Atmebians perceiving that he waited only day- light 
to enter, deputed the chief perfons' amöng' them, before 
the night Was ſpent, to treat of a capitulation. The Af- 
ghan Heard their propoſals, as one Ho as fark of con- 
Ai ions n i 3181 93198010 30, eilt In queſt; 
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h er Hafſcin's eldeſt fon, who was of a martial ſpirit, 
and therefore an object of jealouſy among the eunuchs. 
o Thoſe of Isfahan are of the ſame kind, as indeed are almoſt 
all the fortified places in the kingdom 
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queſt; he .obli * to ſurrender at diſerstion, and to 
ranſom. their lives and. effects, by a contribution 70,060 
\ Hard | NP 115 on Oz rod off 30091. Abn od 10 Song 
| 1 a hi e appeared. to the Armenians, 
added another more, fevers ; for ſcarge/had; he 
— — ＋ Julfa, when, he demanded if. the Azmeni- 
ans a certain number of young, virgins, which they ſhould 
pick gout of the, moſt conſiderable; families. of ; theis nation. 
The Afghans,were maſters of the town ; lo, thgt, the, Armer 
nians had no other reſolution to take than, that of, ſubmiſſion. 
All the young, women therefore that could, be found, who 
were remarkable for their beauty, and whoſe, age exceeded 
nineteen, ere brought, before certain perſons ede 
for this examination 2 thoſe choſe fifty, out of the number. 
and conducted them to Farabad,, adorned x uh. mene 
cloaths, and with all their jewels, where they, wergipreſenteꝗ 
to the conqueror., Maghmud kept part of them for hig.own 
harcam, and ride the remainder among his principal 
officers. 11 28 9x 
The Armenians are very jealous of their honour, .ſo.that 
nothing could cut them deeper than to deliver, up, DE 
daughters. The diſconſolate mothers made Julka e 
with their lamentations; ſome of thoſe young mai ids were 
ſo ſhocked to ſee themſelves abandoned to thę en mie of 
ah country, that they died, with — — The 
Afghans, whoſe hearts could not but feel, in ſome meaſur 
the diſtreſs of theſe Young women, and. whoſe, religion = 
no means, allows of any violence, ſent thoſę home who 
were moſt afflicted; and others were ranſomed by,thew pa- 
rents; ſo that in a few days. there remained but a very 
mall, part of them in this kind of Mlavery. 1,1) 4:1; 


The Afghans, humane in this Ser were,igexarable 
in regard to the, contribution... Armenians; pret 3 
_ een of their e was in Isfahan, f. yh 


that 
818 J . ae ee hility of. Paying, ſuch n 
ſum. ered, however, to enter inta ag, ohliga- 
tion of — e as 15 75 they recoyered their, effect:, 
chat is, upon, the taki mant the; city, of at the conch 90 
a. pesce. Phi Was making, the a of 15 uccels 
end upon; A; new. .eyent.,.. Maghmud, pr ta, 
100 
atisfied with the propolal; ut as ſoon. — — ad Jt! 
bond in his hands, he ordered three of the principal men 
among them, who had ſigned it, to be arreſted as ſureties; 


and prog that e e be fiſted up- 
| | EO II 

1 11:8 12 1297 20 . 2 * 7 
D ? 175,000 l. 15 
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on their paying immediately what money they had in their 
hands, as part of the ſum. In conſequence of this deter- 
mination, he ordered their houſes to be ſearched. The 
Armenians, whoſe avarice had cauſed them to overſhoot 
their mark 4, began to be ſenſible of the folly they had com- 
mitted, in endeavouring to evade the payment ; but it was 
too late to rectify the miſtake. The officers who made 
the ſearch, diſcharged their commiſſion with the utmoſt 
exactneſs; carrying off every valuable thing they could 
find, as gold, ſilver, jewels, moveables, rich ſilks, Ec. fo 
that the inhabitants, except the ſecurity of their perſons, 
experienced on this occaſion, almoſt every act of violence 
and barbarity, as when a town 1s taken by ſtorm. 

All this wealth did not ſatisfy the avarice of the conquer- 
or ; recourſe was had to tortures, in order to increaſe it, 
The principal perſons among the Armenians were moſt 
cruelly baſtinadoed, to compel them to diſcover the ſeveral 
effects, which they, and their friends, were ſuppoſed to 
have concealed. None of them could withſtand the ſeveri- 
ty of the torture, except Dominic Jaques Kardelans, a man 
of weight and figure among his countrymen, and pretty 
far advanced in years, whom all the rigour of this puniſh- 
ment could not oblige to diſcover any other perſon. From 
this man and his brothers they took twelve thouſand to- 
mans , in ready money, and ſeven thouſand * from She- 
rimans *; hence it is very probable, that what they got by 
plunder, greatly exceeded the ſum demanded: and yet it 


was valued at only twenty thouſand tomans a, which he or- 


dered to be ſtruck off from the ſeventy thouſand mentioned 
in the bond. 

Such acts of violence flung the whole town into the ut- 
moſt conſternation: the miſſionaries withdrew to Isfahan, 
each order leaving only one religious perſon in their houſe. 
The biſhop, and ſome of the inhabitants, took the ſame re- 
ſolution; and tho' the Armenians were not ignorant, that 
the Perſians accuſed them of holding a correſpondence with 
the enemy, yet a great many of them had already thrown 
themſelves into the town, and others were preparing to fol- 
low their example, when Maghmud ordered guards to be 
poſted, to hinder any further deſertion. 

While 


4 See remark, Vol. I. page 100. * 30,0001. * 17,500. 
t Theſe are remarkable great traders to this day; Nadir in 1747, 
cauſed ſome of them to be burnt alive, to extort a confeſſion of 


their wealth. u 50,090 l. in part of 175,000. 
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While Julſa was thus a prey to the avarice and cruelty of 
the rebels; their chief was preparing to begin the ſiege 


Isfahan. This city is diſtinguiſned, no leſs.for the m 
cence of its buildings, than for the vaſt tract it ineloſes; the 
circumference” being ordinarily, computed at 24 miles, in- 
cluding its gardens and ſuburbs. It is ſituated in a plain to 
the North of the Zenderoud, which ſeparates it from Julſa. 
"Che ſource of this riyer is diſtant only three days journey: 
there are various accounts concerning the courſe of it, but it 
is agreed to be of very ſmall extent. Abas the Great cauſed 
a channel to be cut throꝰ the mountains, thirty leagues diſ- 
tant, by which means the waters of the river Mahmoud 
were conveyed into the Zenderoud s which renders it as wide 
and deep, upon the melting of the ſnows in the ſpring,” as 
the Seine is in the winter at Paris. 
There is a communication between the two banks of the 
river by different bridges. The largeſt and fineſt is that.gf 
Jalta: it is 360 geometrical paces in length, and. 13 in 
breadth ;. the two extremities of it are flanked by four round 
towers, with a covered. gallery, which ranges on both ſides, 
the length of the bridge ; the whole decorated with the rich- 
eſt ornaments of Perſian architecture. It is joined by two 
cauſeways, made with a gentle deſcent to a double row 
trees above 3000 paces long. This delightful alley is line 


with terraſſes and plane trees: it is Called Toherbag, or four 
ra <a nd is bordered with gardens which belong to the 


king.. The length of it is terminated by a large pavilion to- 
wards the town, and on the oppoſite fide by. a Building, in 


- 


the royal garden, called Hazar Jerib, or thouſand gardens; - 


The town of Julfa on the one fide, and the ſuburb of Aba- 
ſabad on the other, ſtretch, along. the Zenderoud : from the 
bridge of Julfa to the bridge Abaſabad is about a mile and a 


: y 


half? the laſt is ſo called from the neighbouring ſuburb, and 


ſerves as a communication to the weſtern extremity of, the 
town; * | Neu. 3 | wi "ih 

The bridge of Barbaroui, which is leſs diftant than that 
of Abaſabad from the brid ge of Julſa, is the third we Wert 


= 


with deſcending : like the latter it is lined with galleries, and 


is not ſo much inferior to it in architecture, as in Jeng 


About a mile further, advancing eaſtward, is the bridge of 


Shirafs, ſo denominated, becauſe it is the road-way from Iſ- 

fahan to that city; and near it is the village of Cheereſtan, 

This city was now in its higheſt pitch of ſplendor; and eſ- 

teemed the largeſt and mel d in Aſia *, with fix 

Vol. II. P hundred 
It is probable ſome cities in China exceeded it. 
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hundred thoufand inhabitants, excluſive of thoſe crowds, 
who had fled thither for ſhelter from different parts of the 
open country, and were reckoned near an hundred thouſand 
ſouls. 

Such was the importance of this city, which Maghmud 
dared to beſiege with fo ſmall an army. This young prince, 
-who was ſtill encamped at F arabad, ordered entrenchments 
to be thrown up between the river and Julfa; and the ſame 
day he made himſelf maſter of this town, he commanded 
ſome ſquadrons to preſent themſelves before the ramparts of 
Iﬆahan, to obſerve the diſpoſition of the enemy. This de- 
tachment, ſupported by a conſiderable part of the army, be- 
gan to execute their orders; but the Perſians, now recovered 
from their firſt panic, gave them ſo warm a reception, that 
they were obliged to retire, with ſome loſs. | 
| Maghmud then marched himſelf in perſon, intending to 
make a general aſſault. The 21ſt of March he appeared at 
the head of his army, upon the banks of the Zenderoud ; 
but finding the river overfloyn, and the bridges ſtrongly 
guarded, this action ended at the right, and in the center, 
in ſome random ſhots from their cannon, which were very 
ill ferved : the affair was more ſerious to the leſt; for the 
officer who commanded that attack, giving way deſignedly, 
drew the troops that guarded the bridge of Abaſabad after 
him ; upon which he faced about, and brought on an en- 
gagement, in which about 200 men on each ſide were ſlain, 
The Perfians ſtil] continued maſters of the bridge; and a 
retreat being ſounded, the Afghan army retired to their 
camp, after riding and hollowing, rather than fighting, for 
the ſpace of fix hours. 5 
The beſieged, who ſaw what paſſed from the tops of the 
terraſſes, wit which the houſes of Isfahan are covered, be- 
gan to alter the opinion which they had conceived of the 
's bravery.” Their ſpirits were greatly raiſed upon 
reflecting, how ill this laſt attack had been contrived, and 
how weakly executed: they now looked upon the ſlowneſs 
of the Afghan chief in advancing after the battle of Gulna- 
bad, and the great precaution he uſed in entrenching himſelf, 
as a certain ſign of a timorous diſpoſition ; but they were 
foon obliged to fly again to the defence of their ramparts. 
For Maghmud being informed by his ſpies in the city, of 
the effect of his imprudent enterprize, had taken a ſudden 
reſolution to re-eſtabliſh the reputation of his arms by ſome 


Te With 
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With this deſign his army appeared in battalia the 23d of 
the ſame month, and while part of his troops were ſounding 
the river in different parts,' as if they intended to ford it, the 
remainder fell ſword in hand upon the poſt which defended 
the bridge of Shiraſs. The Afghans behaved, on this occa- 
ſion, with ſo much reſolution and bravery, that they over- 
threw the Perſians at the very firſt onſet. * Their impetuoſity 
carried all before them ; they were already maſters of the 
bridge, and conſidering the confuſion into which the Perſians 
were thrown, the rebels might have entered the town pell- 
mell along with them, had not Achmed Aga, a white eu- 
nuch, and a ſoldier of approved valour, whom the king had 
now deputed governor, of Isfahan, come up, with a body of 
veteran troops, and renewed the engagement. He drove the 
Afghans immediately back to the middle of the bridge; and 
while both parties were fighting there with equal obſtinacy, 
ſome pieces of cannon, that were in battery upon the banks 
of the river, were pointed at the Afghans, which cleared 
the bridge, and put the rebels to flight. Achmed Aga pur- 
ſued them as far as their entrenchments, and made a terrible 
Naughter. Maghmud had been undone, if the Vali of Ara- 
bia had fallen upon him at the ſante time with his troops; 
but this prince now confirmed his treachery, in the eſteem of 
thoſe who were not infatuated ; and ſacrificed his reputation 
as a ſoldier, as well as the welfare of the ſtate, to his ſiniſter 
purpoſes . * | * | | 
? This ſignal piece of ſervice was performed by one Jacob. a 
8 who from a cartwright, was made an officer of the 
Artillery. ; OR 
1 As generaliſſimo he had fifty tomans, or 1251. 4 day, but 
this motive only could not have induced him to make a ſacrifice 
of thoſe whole pay he received. 13 8 


Pa SHAB. 
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c HAP. XX. 


Maghmud ſends 4 depatation to Isfahan with propoſali 
ye 12 are refuſed. He makes himſelf Fab ag t 
bridge Abaſabad, and inveſts the city. The troops march- 
ing to the relief of the beſieged, are defeated. Gallant be- 
 bhaviour of the inhabitants of Ben Isfahan. Treacherous 
conduct of the Vali of Arabia, Defeat of the Khan of 


FX AGHMUD was greatly diſheartened at his diſap- 
M pointment in the laft action; the promiſes of the 
ali of Arabia were his chief dependence; and yet what ſe- 
curity could he have of the fidelity of a traitor ? Thus he 
was perplexed in what manner he ſhould proceed. The vi- 
gorous defence made by the beſieged, and the repulſes he 
met with in his feveral attacks, alarmed his fears, left his 
troops might become diſpirited, if his next attempt ſhould 
meet with no better ſucceſs. He knew, however, that Is- 
fahan was deftitute of proviſions, and that it muſt fall, if he 
could cut off all communication between that city and the 
country: but for this purpoſe, it was neceſſary for the com- 
munication of his troops, to throw a bridge over the river; 
or to make himſelf maſter of one of thoſe which had been 
ſo gillantly maintained by the Perſians: beſides, the great- 
neſs of the circumference rendered this project extremely 
dangerous, as the ſiege could not be turned into a blockade, 
without giving the hans of the provinces time to aſſemble ; 
and the junction of any body of forces with thoſe in the city, 
muſt render his enterprize abortive. In order to obtain a 
peace, the king had fome time before offered him a large 
ſum of money, with the ſovereignty of Kandahar, and con- 
ſented to yield up alſo the province of Haſſarai, but refuſed 
to grant him one of the princeſſes his daughters in marriage. 
This refuſal determined Maghmud to lay fiege to Isfahan, at 


a time when he was thinking how to ſecure an honourable 


retreat. 

But now he reſolved to try what he could do by negotia- 
tion, of which his enemies had ſet him the example. He 
therefore deputed one of his principal officers, with a com- 
miſſion to offer to raiſe the ſiege, and to agree to a peace, on 
condition that the king would give him one of the princeſſes 
his daughters in marriage, with a portion of fifty thouſand 

tomans z 
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tomans 2; and acknowledge him as ſovereign, not only of 
Kandahar and Kherman, which he already poſſeſſed, but 
likewiſe of the province of Khoraſan, which ſhould be 
yielded to him by the Tame treaty. RATED: 
© Shah Huſſein was under great perturbation ; but the con- 
ditions appeared very diſhonourable. The manner in which 
the Afghans had hitherto conducted themſelves, bad flattered 
him into a belief, that the governors of the provinces, and 
the tributary princes would have time to march to his affiſt- 
ance, and there was then no reaſon to doubt but the enemy 
would be cruſhed ; he therefore rejected theſe propoſals. 

Maghmud being informed by the return of his deputy, of 
the little ſucceſs of his commiſſion, prepared to obtain by 
famine, what he no longer expected by force of arms. This 
enterprize, however, was extremely delicate. The Per- 
ſians had by advanced poſts, made a further addition to the 
largeneſs of the circumference, inſomuch that the Afghans 
could not divide themſelves into ſo many bodies, as there 
were places to occupy, without running the riſk of being 
beaten in ſeparate detachments : theſe difficulties did not re- 
tard Maghmud who ſecretly renewing his engagements with 
the Vali of Arabia, applied all his thoughts to the execution 
of his project. | 

After he had taken this reſolution, he detached different 
bodies of troops to ravage the diſtrict of Isfahan, This ter- 
ritory contained above one thouſand villages, built by tht: or- 
ders of Abas the Great, who peopled them not only with 
the natives of Irac Agemi, but likewiſe with ſeveral families 
which he tranſported thither from other parts of the empire. 
The plain is very fruitful, and produces proviſions ſufficient 
to maintain both the inhabitants of the open Country, and 
thoſe of the capital. The Afghans charged with this com- 
miſſion, took poſſeſſion of ſome of theſe villages by main 
force, of others by cutting off the waters, and many were 
abandoned upon their approach; inſomuch that the number 
of thoſe which by an obſtinate reſiſtance had tired them out, 


and eſcaped falling into their hands, was very ſmall. The 


Afghans, according to the barbarities of the eaſt, put moſt 
of the men to the ſword, and brought off great numbers of 
the women and children into ſlavery: it is ſaid that upon ma- 
king a diſtribution of them, five or ſix fell to the ſhare of 
every private ſoldier. The Afghans then ſent home the Ar- 
menian girls, that were yet = in their poſſeſſion, 
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This expedition ſerved not only to cut off all forage and 
POR from the city, but likewiſe to bring great plent 

o their own camp. Their magazines being thus filled, 
they might now inveſt the place without being obliged to 
ſend out detachments for proviſions or forage. This was 
of the greater moment, as Maghmud had waited in vain for 
a reinforcement from Kherman and Kandahar ; however, 
he augmented his forces by making ſoldiers of many of thoſe 
who had followed his army as menial ſervants, ſupplying 
their places with priſoners whoſe lives he had ſpared. 

From the affair of the bridge of Shiraſs, till the latter end 
of April, that is, during the whole time they were plunder- 
ing the open country, Maghmud had amuſed the beſieged 
with different negotiations; but as foon as he had recruited 
his army, and his different detachments had joined him, he 
reſolved to break off this kind of truce, The great object he 
had in view for the preſent, was to open a paſſage over the 
Tiver, which a particular accident gave him a favourable op- 

rtunity of accompliſhing. The head of the bridge Abaſa- 

d was covered by an entrenchment, lined with ſome pieces 
of cannon. A detachment of Georgians, to whom the de- 
fence of this bridge was entruſted, had abtained a ſupply of 
ſpirituous liquors : Maghmud was no ſooner informed of this 
incident, which happened the laſt day of April, than he de- 


tached fifteen hundred men to attack them. The Georgi- 


ans, as he had foreſeen, were all ſtupified, or not able to 
ſtand, ſo that they were cut to pieces, hardly making any 


reſiſtance; and the Afghans having made themſelves mat: 
ters of this important poſt, ſecured the poſſeſſion of it, by 


turning the artillery againſt the enemy. Part of the army 


filed off immediately over this bridge, and ſpread themſelves 


all round the town. Guards were placed at the principal 


paſſages, and ſcouts ordered to march continually from one 
of thele poſts to the other, ſo that Isfahan was that ſame 
day entirely inveſted. | 


This ſucceſs alarmed the beſieged ; they had for ſome time 


made earneſt application for liberty to attack the enemy; 
but now their requeſt was changed into murmurs. They 


loudly declared that Maghmud dreading the bravery of the 
Perſian troops, which he had ſo lately experienced, was de- 


. termined to avoid all occaſion of fighting, and endeavour- 
ed to deſtroy them by famine : that to temporize on ſo preſ- 


ſing an occaſion was betraying the common cauſe ; that it 
was no longer time to deliberate ; that their only reſource 
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"vs to march againſt the tebeb, before bunger had gere, 
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ed part of the citizens, and rendered the reſt unable to make 
uſe of their arms. This generous and prudent reſolution, if 
it had been carried into execution, would in all proba bility 
have quaſhed their enemies, and it really was the only ex- 
pedient left, The Athemat Doulet and moſt of the grandees 
were of this opinion, and even the king thought ſo himſelf ; 
but this unhappy prince ſoon changed his ſentiment. The 
Vali of Arabia had ſo diſguiſed his treacherous purpoſes, as 
to have an abſolute aſcendant over his weak and fluctuating 
mind: and tho' after what paſſed, this fatal advice ought in 
all reaſon to have confirmed what might otherwiſe be only 
a ſtrong ſuſpicion of treaſon, yet he eaſily prevailed on 
Huſſein to temporize, in hopes of the ſuccours which he 
expected. | | 
The inhabitants of Isfahan began now to feel the dreadful 
effects of famine ; and all their hopes ſeemed to vaniſh. The 
governors of the provinces looking upon themſelves as able, 
each ſeparately, to beat the rebels, had refuſed to ſerve un- 
der Ali Merdan Khan, Vali of Loriſtan, who, in conformi- 
ty to the orders of the court, appeared at the head of ten 
thouſand men at Honſar, where he expected they would 
join him. Caſſum, Khan of the BaCtiarians?, was the firſt 
who appeared with twelve thouſand horſe, and advanced to- 
wards Isfahan ; but as Aman Ola kept the field with a flying 
camp, he fell upon the Khan when he was leaſt expected. 
Two thouſand Bactiarians were killed in this engagement, 
and the reſt were diſperſed and put to flight, 
The love which the Vali of Loriſtan bore to his country, 
gave him a quick ſenſibility of this misfortune ; though it 
was an effect of the contempt ſhewn to his authority. This 
prince had been baniſhed for ſome time to Kherman, by the 
artifice of one of his brothers, who ſupplanted him in his 
command of Vali ; but as ſoon as he knew that the Afghans 
were marching towards the capital, he came to offer his 
ſervices. His experience and valour, virtues ſo neceſſary in 
theſe circumſtances, were ſo well known, that he was re- 
inſtated in his principality ; and he juſtified this mark of 
| P 4 confidence, 


d Bakthiar, in Perſic, ſignifies happy. Theſe are the Bactia- 
rians ſituate weſt of Isfahan; the ordi reſidence of whoſe 
Khan, is ſaid to be the town of Honſar. Theſe people inhabit 

the eaſtern parts of the deſerts towards Bagdat : they live moſtly 
in tents, and are divided into two tribes, called Chahar-ling and 

E h. ling. They pretend to have embraced chriſtianity under 
Conſtantine the great. | 


into Isfahan. He was ju 
attempt 3 when his brother defeated the deſign, by a new 


piece of treachery. 
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confidence, by the bravery with which he behaved at the 
battle of Gulnabad. But not ſatisfied with having given this 


mark of fidelity; he had, ſince the commencement of the 
ſiege, amaſſed a quantity of proviſion, and deſigned to force 


one of the poſts — to the rebels, and to convoy it 
upon the point of making this 


This wretch, who was ambitious of a dignity which he 


did not merit, and to which, as a younger brother, the 
order of birth gave him no right ; ; took the opportunity to 


debauch part of his brother's troops, and to take the com- 


mand himſelf, at a time when this prince was gone upon a 
journey of ſome days, in order to make new levies ; and as 


he was now maſter of the convoy, and of a conſiderable 


number of ſoldiers, without waiting his brother's return with 


freſh forces, he joined tne Khan of Hamadan, and marched 


with him to the relief of Isfahan, but his perfidy, tho' it 
might have a mixture of virtue, was attended with a ſignal 
puniſhment. Theſe two chiefs had 6000 men under their 


command, and expected to be able to Join the troops of 


Cohkilan upon their march; but falling in with the body of 
Afghans commanded by Aman Ola, within three days 
Journey of Isfahan, they were attacked before they had 
time to recover their ſurprize ; above 3000 of their men 
ſaved themſelves by flight, among whom was the brother of 


the Vali of Loriſtan: yet he did not long eſcape the fate he 
ſeemed to deſerve ; for Ali Merdan Khan, provoked at an 


action which defeated the chief hopes of the empire, ſacri- 


ficed this unnatural brother to his own reſentment, and to the 
public vengeanee. 

Aman Ola having taken poſſeſſion of this convoy, with 
all the baggage of * Perſian troops, was fully ſenſible of 
the great conſ&quence of his victory; but he ſtained the luſtre 
of i it by his cruelty. Part of the Perſians had laid down their 


arms upon promiſe of quarter; yet he paid no regard to his 


word, for he ſaved only thoſe from whom he expected a 


conſiderable ranſom, abandoning the reſt to the inhumanity 
| of his ſoldiers, who killed them in cold blood. 


Three miles from Isfahan, there is a town called Ben 
Isfahanẽ, fituated.on the declivity of a hill, and fortified with 
the addition of ſome art, at the foot of which extends a plain, 
Which ſeveral rivulets of running water contribute to render 

as fruitful as it is agreeable, Aſter the battle of Gulnabad, 


+ In Arabic as well as Hebrew, ſon of Iefahan, 
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many flocked thither from the neighbouring villages, ſo that 
there was a number of men capable to bear arms; and theſe 
had been extremely active in haraſſing the enemy. Having 
now received intelligence, that the Afghans were returning 
to their Camp after their victory, much fatigued with the 
march, and without obſerving any order ; they attacked 
them with great valour, and with an eager thirſt of reveng- 
ing the death of their countrymen, inſomuch that they put 
them to flight, and ſeized on their baggage and convoy. 
Maghmud was ſo much provoked at this affront, which 
might have been attended with dangerous conſequences in 
the preſent ſituation of his affairs; that he inſtantly mounted 
on horſe-back, and putting himſelf at the head of a body of 
cavalry, overtook the enemy as they were returning home 
with their booty. Fortune however favoured this prince as 
little as it had done his general. Theſe peaſants gave him ſo 
warm and ſo reſolute a Reception, that after cutting part of 
his troops in pieces, they obliged him to turn his back, and 
to leave them a conſiderable number of priſoners, among 
whom were his uncle, his younger brother, and two of his 
couſins. | 
The vexation cauſed by this freſh diſgrace, did not affect 
Maghmud ſo tenderly, as his fears for the preſervation of 
perſons whom he loved, and who were ſo nearly related to 
him. As ſoon as he returned to his camp, he ſent an offi- 
cer to Shah Huſſein, entreating him to interpoſe his authori- 
ty in their behalf ; and this prince glad of an opportunity of 
doing an act of hymanity, and ſtill fondly expecting an ac- 
commodation, immediately diſpatched Mirza Rahim, one of 
the officers of his court. The Afghans eſcorted this meſſen- 
ger as far as Ben Isfahan: he made all poſſible expedition, 
but he arrived too late; for at his entering the town, he 
ſaw the dead bodies of the captives fixed upon ſtakes ; when 
he complained at their having acted fo precipitately, in an 
affair of that importance, they ſtopped his mouth by telling 
him ; that barbarians who, contrary to their promiſe, had 
murdered their priſoners in cold blood, ought not to be ſur- 
prized, if they ſhould meet veith ſuch treatment in their 
turn, when there was no promiſe given. Tho' Maghmud 
might naturally have expected theſe repriſals, they flung him 


into a kind of frenzy. He immediately ordered all the 


Perſians in his power to be maſſacred upon the ſpot ; and not 
contented with ſo cruel a revenge, he forbid his men to grant 
any quarter hereafter to the enemy, His mind was agitated 
for ſome days with the emotions of grief and revenge; but 
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as ſoon as he recovered, and began to reflect ſeriouſly, he 
fell into a ſtate of deſpondency. He had never flattered him- 
ſelf with the hopes of reducing Isfahan, but by the reputati- 
on of his arms; and when that was loſt, he could hardly ex- 
peR, that the Vali of Arabia would be able to prevent the 
beſieged from taking advantage of his diſgraces, by attacking 
him in their turn; or elſe, that this treacherous general, 
"alarmed at his ill ſucceſs, would ceaſe to favour a. party, 
which fortune ſeemed to have abandoned. In theſe embaraſ- 
ſing circumſtances, he reinforced the guards of the bridge 
Abaſabad, and the other poſts ; and leaving only a very ſmall 
garriſon in Julfa, he ordered the remainder of his army to 
return to Farabad, as if he intended to ſecure his retreat. 
The fate of the empire was then in the king's hands. He 
might have eaſily forced ſome of thoſe poſts which were at 
too great a diſtance to be able to ſupport each other; and if 
he had done that, or even made a feint towards it, there was 
reaſon to preſume that the enemy would have abandoned 
their ſeveral ſtations; and inſtead of beſieging, would have 
been beſieged themſelves. The Armenians of Julfa, who 
were acculed of favouring the rebels, and yet continued al- 
ways faithful to their ſovereign, to whom they gave exact 
intelligence of every thing that was paſſing, ſignalized their 
| zeal on this occaſion. They gave notice to the court of the 
conſternation which had ſpread itſelf throughout the camp of 
the Afghans; and in order to induce them to make a proper 
uſe of it, they offered to put the garriſon of Julfa to the ſword, 
as ſoon as they could ſee the king's troops engaged with the 
enemy, this was ſuch a propoſal as no one in their right 
ſenſes could refuſe to accept, for there was great probability 
of its ſucceeding ; and the Afghans would then have been 
: Inevitably undone. If the bridge of Abaſabad had been at- 
tacked on both ſides, at one and the ſame time, it could ne- 
ver have held out; the detachments placed at the ſeveral 
poſts, deprived of all hopes of ſuccours, or even of a retreat, 
would have been forced one after another ; and the remain- 
der of the army, inveſted at Farabad, to all human appear- 
ance would have been reduced to the neceſſity of imploring 
the clemency of the Perſians : the leaſt benefit they could 
expect from ſuch an enterprize, muſt have been the opening 
a paſſage for the convoy which the inhabitants of Ben-Isfa- 
han had recovered. | 
Theſe advantages were ſo evident, that the king could 
not help ſeeing them; and the troops received orders to act 
in conſequence: but the Vali of Arabia their commander, 
A preſerved 
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ſerved the Afghans from this danger. This prince judg- 
ing that his treacherous conduct would be diſcovered, if the 
enemy raiſed the ſiege, marched out of the town, but with 
a full reſolution not to fight. He evaded coming to action 
for ſome days, under pretence that he waited for a body of 
troops, which, according to the advices he had received, 
was ſet out from one of the provinces, and could not be long 
upon their march ; and having by this delay cooled the king's 
ardour in regard to his project, and given Maghmud time 
to provide for his ſecurity, he brought his army back into 
the city; alledging, that as the ſuccours did not come, he 
did not think it prudent to hazard an action, which was to 
decide the fate of the empire, upon the promiſe of ſo ſuſ- 
ed a people as the Armenians of Julfa. This ſtep ſaved 
Maghmud, and a new event ſoon revived his hopes. The 
Khan of Cohkilan, being ignorant of the defeat of the troops 
which were to join him, was in full march towards the ca- 
pital, when he was attacked, as the others were before him, 
at a time he did not imagine the enemy ſo near; and after 
loſing two thouſand men in the engagement, he made the 
beſt of his way back to his province with eight thouſand 
men. 


* 


.CH AP. 


Shah Huſſein applies in vain to the Vali of Georgia for aſſiſ- 
tance. He adeclares his ſon Tæhmas Myrza his ſucceſſor. 
Tæhmas eſcapes from Isfahan, and endeavours to raiſe an 
army to march to the aſſiſtante of his father. Famine in 
Isfahan. Achmed Aga makes à vigorous ſally to open a 
paſſage for a convoy of proviſions, but is defeated by the 
treachery of the Vali of Arabia. Death of Achmed Aga. 


HE affliction which this news cauſed in Isfahan, was 
increaſed by another piece of intelligence, received 

ſoon after it. The king depended upon the Georgians as 
his deliverers ; the valour of thoſe people was equally known 
to the Perſians, and the rebels; and there was no reaſon to 
doubt, but the enemy would raiſe the ſiege, upon the firſt 
notice of their march. From this perſuaſion, Shah Huſſein 
wrote in the moſt prefling,terms to their prince, immediately 
after the battle of Gulnabad ; but the proud Vachtanga, not 
being yet able to overcome the mortification which this mo- 
parch had given him, by preventing his revenge on the Leſ- 
| WE. 
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gees, adhered to the raſh oath he had made on that occaſion, 
and by his preſent refuſal to fight, ſacrificed the whole em. 

e. 
pre ſoon as it was known, that no aſſiſtance could be ex- 
pected from the Georgians ; the apprehenſions, which the 
inexperience of the rebels, and the advantages obtained over 
them, had in ſome meaſure ſuſpended, revived with 
force. All hopes of ſucceſs were now baniſhed ; and the 
minds of the people were intirely filled with the ideas of their 
paſt misfortunes, and thoſe with which they were yet threat- 
ened. It was notorious, that the governors of the provinces 
were fully refolved not to ſubmit to the authority of the Va- 
li of Loriſtan ; and the defeat of the Khans of the Bactiari- 
ans, of Hamadan, and Cohkilan, was a proof that no good 
was to be expected, ſo long as they refufed to unite under 
the ſame commander. 

As the danger increaſed every day, the king thought it 
high time to enter inte ſome meaſures, to prevent the whole 
royal family from being involved in one common ruin. This 
monarch had fourteen ſons, and four daughters. Three 
days after the battle of Gulnabad, he had declared Abas 
Myrza the eldeſt, his ſucceſſor to the throne, and refigned 
the care of the government into his hands. This you 
prince being of a very warm temper, and diſdaining to diſ- 
ſimulate, began his adminiſtration with ordering the Vali of 
Arabia, the firſt phyſician, and ſome other perſons of figure, 
to be put to death : however, they contrived to ward off the 
blow, by obtaining of the king to ſhut him up again in the 
ſeraglio ; where, according to the policy of the ſtate, he had 
been hitherto confined with his brothers. Seſſie Myrza, who 
followed him in order of birth, was ſubſtituted in his ſtead, 
but did not ſucceed better; for the courtiers judging him too 
weak to govern, about a month after he underwent the ſame 
fate, The third brother was not choſen, becauſe the too 
ſcrupulous attachment which he profeſſed to the duties of 
religion, ſeemed to diſquality him for ſuch an office ; ſo that 
Tzhmas “ Myrza, who was next to him in order of birth, 
was acknowledged towards the end of May, preſumptive 
heir of the crown. | 

The latter end of June, the king reſolved to ſend this 
young prince out of Isfahan. The deſire of ſecuring in his 
perſon, a legitimate ſucceſſor, was not the only motive, 
which induced him to take this reſolution ; he was alſo wm 

ing 

4 This prince's right name is Tzmaſheb, which in the antlent 
Perhan language ſigniſies molt pure. 
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ling by this means, to deprive his generals of all pretence of 
diſobedience, hoping that the difficulty they made to unite 
the forces of their reſpective governments, would no longer 
te for ſoon as they had orders to aſſemble under the com- 
mand of the preſumptive heir of the crown. Aman Ola, 
who had been ſent with ſome forces to attack the troops, 
which were marching to the relief of Isfahan, was not yet 
returned, and his abſence weakened the main army of the 
Afghans ; inſomuch that they could hardly ſupply forces 
ſufficient to guard the different poſts, which ſhut up the ſe- 
veral avenues to the town. f 
Tæhmas Myrza being determined to follow the directions 
of the king his father, ſet out from Isfahan the 21ſt of June 
in the night, eſcorted by three hundred choſen horſe. Ma- 
hommed Emir, ſurnamed Aſhreff Sultan, ſon of Mir Ab- 
dallab, whom Maghmud had deprived of his throne and life 
in Kandahar, commanded the poſt which intercepted the 
communication between the town and the country, on the 
fide of the gate Tokchi. Maghmud's mother was extreme 
Iy fond of this young lord, and had by her intreaties ſaved 
Rim more than once from the cruelty of her ſon. Aſhreff 
diſſembled the averſion he had conceived againſt the murder- 
er of his father; and behaved with ſo much prudence and 
valour on every occaſion, at the ſame time giving ſuch de- 
monſtrations of zeal for the intereſt of his chief, chat at 
length he gained his confidence, as well as the eſteem of the 
whole army. . h 
This poſt was the beſt guarded, as it was by the Tokchi- 
te the city could moſt conveniently receive ſuccours. 
æhmas intended to ſurprize it, and to force his way 
through, in order to retire to Caſbin. He advanced by the 
favour of the night ; but could not eſcape the vigilance of the 
enemy, whom he found under arms, and ready to oppoſe 
him. Tho' the Afghans were inferior in number to the 
troops of Tzhmas Myrza, yet the engagement continued 
very obſtinate and bloody, till Aſhreff, after loſing a great 
part of his men, was obliged to retire to a neighbourin 
fort, to fave the remainder of his people from the fury 4 
the Perſians. | 
This event filled the beſieged with hopes: they flattered 
themſelves that the preſence of the prince would raiſe com- 
paſſion in every breaſt ; and that he would ſoon be in a con- 
dition to reſcue them from the miſeries in which they were 
involved. The Afghans on the contrary were in great con- 
ſternation 


* Aſbreff ſignifies moſt noble. 
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ſternation to hear that the heir of the diadem had eſcaped, 
and might ſoon return at the head of an army. Maghmud 
in particular fell into a tranſport of rage ; the captivity of the 
whole royal _ A the greateſt advantage he had to 
expect from the taking of Isfahan. He was heard to ſay in 
the vehemence of his wrath, ** that it would be to little pur- 
tc poſe now to reduce the capital, ſince there would be {ill 
« prince able to diſpute the throne with him.” His paſ- 
fion prevailed over his reaſon ſo much, that though Aſhreff 
had behaved ſo gallantly, he accuſed him of holding a correſ- 
pondence with the enemy ; and condemned him to death. 
So paſſionate and unjuſt a ſentence however did not take 
place. Afhreff appeared before an aſſembly of the principal 
officers of the army, to vindicate his innocence ; he repre- 
ſented to them, that the poſt which he had guarded, was, 
like ſeveral others, weakened by the detachment made from 
the army under Aman Ola, and conſiſted only of one hun- 
dred men when Tæhmas appeared: that this prince was at 
the head of a much more numerous body of troops, exceed- 
ingly well mounted, and compoſed of ſeveral perſons of di- 
ſtinction of the braveſt ſoldiers about the court: that notwith- 
ſtanding theſe circumſtances, he went out of his entrench- 
ments to meet the prince ; but ſo ſmall a number of ſoldiers 
as he had under his command, however gallantly they might 
behave, could not hinder the Perſians from forcing their way 
ſword in hand; and that, as a proof of his vigilance, thirty 
| of his men were killed on the occaſion. There is little room 
| to imagine that Aſhreff was falſe to his truſt ; for Maghmud 
having neither children nor brother of a proper age to ſucceed 
| him, this young lord might be conſidered as his heir. The 
divan pronounced in his favour ; and Maghmud, diſguiſing 
1 his ſuſpicions, reſtored Aſhreff to his employments. 
| During this tranſaction in the camp of the rebels, Tæhmas 
1 Myrza, after a forced march of twenty-four hours, reach'd 
1 Caſhan, he then proceeded to Koom, and from thence to 
Caſbin. This young prince had ſo great a ſenſibility of the 
| danger, in which he had left the king his father, that he 
| ſpared no pains to compaſs his delivery : but private intereſt, 
| and the ſpirit of independency, intirely baffled an authority 
| which had no force to ſupport it; ſo that neither his orders 


1 nor entreaties prevailed. The greateſt part of the people in 
| the neighbourhood of Isfahan, had been diſperſed through 
| fear ; and want of reſolution now hindered them from unit- 
ing. Beſides thoſe bodies already mentioned, which found 
pretences to avoid coming to the afliftance of the capital; the 
| troops 

| 
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troops of Ganja excuſed themſelves, alledging they were oc- 
cupied in oppoſing the incurſions of the Leſgees, who were 
endeavouring to take advantage of the troubtes. The forces 
in Tavris had mutinied againſt their Khan, lately fent them 
from court, and conſequently refuſed to obey the orders of 
the prince: thus the king hardly received any afliſtance from 
near 50, ooo regular troops, which were quartered on thoſe 
frontiers f. 0 

The feudatory princes of the empire, being leſs intereſted 
than the natural ſubjects, in the preſervation of the monarchy, 
ſhewed as little zeal on this occaſion z and many conſidered 
the extremity to which their ſovereign was reduced, as a 
proper opportunity to recover their independency. The 
Vali of Loriſtan, who kept ſtill in the neighbourhood of 
Honſar, ſeeing the impoſſibility of aſſembling an army, 
marched back with his troops into his own country, _- 
The only hopes which Tæhmas had now left, was to find 
more ſubmiſſion in the Shah Seven *. Tæhmas having fum- 
moned this militia, moſt of thoſe lords pretended they were 
not obliged to march, unleſs the king commanded in perſon ; 
and the ſmall number furniſhed by the reſt, conſiſted only 
of peaſants ill kept and ill paid; who, conceiving a diſlike to 
military ſervice, from the fatigues of their march, ſoon dif- 
banded, and returned to their home, before they had reached 
the general rendezvous. - | 

In the mean while, the ſcarcity of proviſions increaſed, 
and the beſieged became deſperate. The grandees, as well 
as the common People, plainly ſaw that the only way to 
open a paſlage for a convoy of proviſions, was to attack the 
poſts of the enemy. The king, yet incapable of ſupporting any 


f Shah Suliman, the predeceſſor and father of Huſſein, main- 
tained 130,000 men on the frontiers, without reckoning his houſ- 
hold troops, which were 14000 men. | 

The well affectioned to the king; this is a name they give 
to a militia, very little different from that of the Zaims and Inſa- 
riots in Turkey. It was eſtabliſhed by Abas the Great, and con- 
ſiſted of perſons choſen among the nobility, to whom he gave 
lands, on condition of their leading a certain number of their vaſ- 
ſals into the field, when the ſovereign ſhould have occaſion for 
them. This body which amounted at that time to 300,000 men, 
was the laſt reſort in any extremity or ſudden danger; but as 
theſe employments were hereditary, and, under the late reigns, 
very little care had been taken to oblige the ho!ders of theſe poſ- 
ſeſſions to diſcharge their duty, they no longer looked upon them 
in any other light, than as legal eſtates. df this a very melan- 
choly experiment was made on the preſent occaſion, 
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reſolution of himſelf, referred thoſe who came to him to the 
Vali of Arabia. This general flattered them with the h 

of the prince's return ; and when their importunities obliged 
him to march out of the town, he came back immediately 
without making any attempt, under the idle pretext, that 
his aſtrologers declared that the hour was not favourable. 
Whether the beſieged ſaw into his artifices, or the fear of 
ſtarving prevailed over their obedience, they grew tired of 
theſe evaſions ; and in the beginning of July aſſembled in a 
tumultuous manner, demanding with loud cries that Shah 
Huſſein ſhould come forth, and lead them againft the enemy. 
This prince, who had been fo cowardly as to ſhut him- 
ſelf up in the ſeraglio fince the beginning of the fiege, was 
far from yielding to ſuch a propoſal. He ordered ſome of 
his officers to let them know, that he would give his anſwer 
the next day; but the populace inſiſting that he ſhould ap- 
pear himſelf, the eunuchs diſperſed them by firing fome muſ- 
quet ſhots from the. palace. So extraordinary a behaviour, 
under ſuch circumſtances, might have occaſioned a general 
inſurrection, if Achmed Aga, governor of Isfahan, had not 
prevented the ill conſequences of it. This gallant eunuch put 
himſelf at the head of a body of veteran troops, and joining 
as many of the people as offered themſelves, he marched out 
of the town at the head of near thirty thouſand men; 
who were ſoon followed by the Vali of Arabia and his 
Arabs. | 1:5 
As ſoon as they got out of the gates, they fell with great 
impetuoſity on one of the principal poſts belonging to the 
enemy ; the troops which guarded it were obliged to give 
way to numbers; and tho” part of the rebel Army came im- 
mediately to their aſſiſtance, yet Achmed Aga would have 
maintained his ground, if the Vali had not deſerted him. 
Achmed, provoked at ſo infamous a behaviour, could hot 
diſſemble his reſentment. He ordered his men to fire on the 
Arabians; and at the ſame time gave directions to Tæhmas 
Khan, one of his principal officers, to attack them. This 
diviſion flung the troops into diſorder ; which the Afghans 
perceiving, charged them with new vigour, ſo that the Per- 
fians being almoſt hemmed in, were obliged at length to a- 
bandon the poſt, and retire under their ramparts. 

The intent of this ſally was to open a paſſage for the con- 
voy abovementioned, which in all probability would have 
been followed with the raiſing of the ſiege. Achmed, who 
had formed the project, ſpared no pains to render it ſucceſs- 
ul; but neither his valour nor conduct could ſcreen "a 

om 
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from the diſpleaſure of the king, who ſeemed to have ſo little 
diſcernment, as to ſhew-no reſentment againſt any but thoſe 
who were faithful to him. This monarch was ſo infatuated 
by the artful diſcourſe of the Vali of Arabia, as to-impute 
the misfortune intirely to Achmed Aga: he blamed him 
openly for fighting in compliance with the importu- 
nity of the people, and without orders from the general: 
but above all, he condemned him for firing upon the Ara- 
bians ; and refuſing to give ear to what he had to alledge in 
proof of his innacence, much leſs to give him an opportuni- 
ty of proving the perfidy of the Arabian prince, he took the 
government of the city from him, The faithful Achmed 
could not ſurvive this diſgrace, together with the approach- 
ing ruin of his country. Whether he took poiſon the night 
following, or grief overwhelmed him, he died a few days 
after; and the king too late regretted the loſs of a man, 
whoſe diſtinguiſhed, zeal, bravery, and experience, might 
have ſaved his diadem, | + fl I 
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| C H A P .* XXI. I 
Confternation in Isfahan. Treachery of Meluck Maghmud 
governor of Segeſtan, who makes himſelf maſter of Khora- 
ſan. Deſcription of the famine in Isfahan. Capitulation 


for the ſurrender of that city. Ceremony ef Shah Huſlein's 
abdication, Mir Maghmud receives the diadem, and takes 


Poſſeſſion of Isfahan, 


HE death of Achmed cauſed as much joy in the camp 

of the Afghans, as conſternation in Isfahan. All 

hopes of ſuccours were now vaniſhed ;. and, to complete 
their miſery, even the fleſh of horſes and other beaſts of bur- 
then was become very ſcarce. The beſieged, thus preſſed 
by famine, deſerted in crowds ; and tho' the Afghans maſ- 
ſacred every Perſian who fell into their hands, the deſertion 
augmented hd, Whether Achmed Aga had been the inſtru- 
ment of opening the eyes of the King, in regard to the Vali 
Vor. II. Q / 45 of 


k About this time, father Kruſinſki, the authot of the memoirs, 
from whence part of this hiſtory is compiled, obtained leave to 
remove to Julfa. Two miſſionaries, of the ſame order, attempted 
to make their eſcape to Shiraiz, with the French conſul: one of 
theſe fathers was killed, with ſome other Europeans. The con- 
ſul was wounded on this occaſion ; however he eſcaped, with ſe- 
veral others of his little troop. 81 4 
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of Arabia, or this monarch made an effort to change his for. 
tune, by changing his general ; he offered the command of 
the troops to Lutf Ali Khan. This employment could not 
fall into better hands, if the choice had been made ſooner z 
but things were reduced to the laſt extremity, moſt of the 
inhabitants having deſerted in the manner related. A great 
number had periſhed for want, and the remainder, emaciated 
with hunger, had neither ftrength nor courage to 
make any deſperate attempt ; ſo that this lord not daring ta 
rely upon them, and fearing if any miſchance ſhould happen, 
he ſhould fall a victim to thoſe ſecret artifices which had de- 
ſtroyed his brother-in-law the Athemat Doulet, conſtantly 
reſuſed every offer of that kind. 

The Vali of Arabia was therefore left to carry on his trea- 
ſonable practices; but Shah Huſſein expecting no longer any 
ſuceours from abroad, and deſpairing of the ſucceſs of any 
attempt of his people widdin the walls, reſolved to renew the 
negotiation, which the enemy had opened at the beginning 
of the ſiege. He ſent the Kurſhi Baſhi to Farabad, with or- 
ders to 7 Maghmud the terms he had demanded ; 3 which 
were to give him one of the princeſſes his daughters in mar- 
riage, with 50,000 tomans ', and to yield ta him the provinces 
of Khoreſan, Kherman, and Kandahar, in full ſovereignty. 
How advantageous ſoever theſe propoſals appeared, Magh- 
mud was too well acquainted with the Gtuation of affairs, 
and rejected them with the ſame air of pride and diſdain, as 
Alexander once affected on a like occaſion; the Afghan 
pines anſwered almoſt in the ſame terms as the Grecian 

ero: © The king of Perſia,” ſaid he, & offers me nothing 
<< that is in his diſpoſal ; this prince, and the princeſſes are al- 
_ ready in my power; he is no longer maſter of thoſe three 

5 provinces, which he offers me ; the fate of the whole 
” empire is now to be decided between us.“ 

Things were thus ſituated, when news came that Meluck 
Maghmud, governor of Segeſtan was advancing by forced 
marches to the relief of the capi ital. The king, touched to 
the heart at the arrogance of the Afghan chief, imagined that 
heaven had ſtirred up an avenger of his cauſe. Theſe delud- 
ing hopes were augmented, when he heard that this general, 
with 10,000 men under his command, was encamped at 
Gulnabad. This event flung the rebel chief once more 
into great inquietude. The ſiege had already coſt him above 
2000 men; and he could not pretend to be a match for this 
arm, wa. was compoſed of regular troops, and = the 

* ces 
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forces within the gates, who would certainly make ſome de- 
ſperate effort to relieve themſelves. Under this anxiety, he 
thought it more adviſeable to tempt the fidelity of his new 
enemy, than to expoſe himſelf to the hazard of an engage- 
ment with an officer, whoſe valour and military ſkill he had 
already experienced. 

Nazr Ulla was therefore appointed to repair to Gulnabad, 
with ſuch magnificent preſents x, as rather betrayed the fear, 
than expreſſed the liberality of the donor. Nazr Ulla exe- 
cuted his commiſſion like a man of abilities: he repreſented 
to Meluck Maghmud, that the capital was reduced to the 
laſt extremity, and that the reſt of the empire being attacked 
on every ſide, could not avoid its approaching ruin: he made 
him ſenſible of the uncertainty of the iſſue of a battle, and 
that the friendſhip of Mir Maghmud might, in the preſent 
circumſtances, procure him advantages far ſuperior to his 
preſent expectations: he then laid before him the articles of 
his commiſſion, and offered him the alliance and aſſiſtance of 
the Afghans, if he inclined. to accept the ſovereignty of one 
of the provinces of the kingdom. 

The magnificence of the preſents had already dazzled the 
eyes of Meluck Maghmud ; the uncertainty of the iſſue of a 
battle alſo ſtaggered him; but the ambition of reigning de- 
termined his compliance. He made Khorafſan his choice, 
with a view of being ſupported in caſe of need by the provin- 
ces of Kandahar and Herat, which their common intereſt 
gave him ſufficient reaſon to expect. Having therefore con- 
cluded the treaty, he ſet out on his march to take poſſeſſion 
of his new dominions. | 

Meſched, the capital of that country, which the policy of 
Abas the Great had raiſed to ſo flouriſhing a condition, was 
greatly fallen from its former luſtre. "The Abdollees and 
Ouſbegs, who made incurſions in this neighbourhood, at 
length took it by ſtorm, after a few days ſiege; and not ſatis- 
fied with tripping it of the wealth which had been hoarded* 
there by the ſuperſtition of the Perſians, the inhabitants felt the 
utmoſt effects of avarice and cruelty. Iſmael Khan, governor 
of the province, unable to oppoſe Meluck Maghmud,took the 
reſolution of retiring to Caſbin, Whether the Abdollees and 
Ouſbegs had no further view than to pillage, and conſequent- 
ly had abandoned their conqueſt ; or whether the thing was 
concerted with the Afghan prince, the new uſurper was re+ 
ceived in Meſched the 20th of November, and the other 

_—_ | - cities 
k Seven horſes magnificently capariſoned, ſaddles, bridles, a 
poinard enriched with diamonds, rich ſtuffs, and gold callyans, 
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Cities of the province knowing he was a Schias, made no dif- 
ficulty to ackowledge him for their ſovereign. 

The joy which the approach of this general had occaſion- 
ed in Isfahan, ſerved only to heighten the forlorn condition 
to which they were reduced. The exorbitant pay of the mi. 
litary people, had exhauſted the Shah's treaſure ; ſo that the 
next expedient was to carry all the gold and filver plate in the 

alace, to the mint; and when this was all gone, the king 
_ conſiderable ſums on his jewels, of different mer- 
chants, but eſpecially of the Engliſh and Dutch '. At length, 
the latter end of September, when there was neither money 
nor proviſions left, this unfortunate prince ordered his mini- 
ſters to go and treat for a capitulation. 

Maghmud might at this time have regulated the conditions 
as he pleaſed ; but this dangerous rebel had further views. 
He foreſaw that he could never be ſafe in Isfahan, ſo long as 
the inhabitants were greatly ſuperior in number to his troops ; 
for which reaſon he took his meaſures, that a conſiderable 

art of thoſe who remained, might periſh with hunger, be- 
2 he ſigned the treaty. It is true, he might have deſtroy- 
them at once, by ordering a general aſſault, which, in 
their miſerable condition, would have been the leaſt 20 of 
cruelty ; his chięf officers preſſed him to this for ſome time, 
giving for reaſon, that this action would not only facilitate 
the conqueſt of the reſt of the empire, by the terror which it 
would ſpread in all parts; but moreover, that it would juſti- 
fy his invaſion, ſince according to the law, there is no better 
title to a crown, than taking it by the ſword. Whether he 
was afraid of loſing part of his beſt troops, or intended to pre- 
ſerve from the greedy hands of his ſoldiers, the great riches 
of this ſo late flouriſhing city, he lay ſtill within his lines, 
during the laſt two months of the ſiege, amuſing himſelf 
with the idea of his future grandeur ; whilſt the beſieged flat- 
tered themſelves with the hopes of an accommodation, which 
he never intended. 

What heart can refle& without horror, on the dreadful 
circumſtances of the famine, cauſed by this artful conduct! 
In the month of Auguſt, horſes, mules, and other beaſts of 
burthen, were become ſo exceſſive dear, that none but the 
king, and the principal lords about him, or ſome of tho 
wealthieſt inhabitants, could afford to eat of them. Not- 
withſtanding the averſion which the Perſians have from their 
religion for dogs, and ſome other animals, which they look 
Ppon as unclean, yet as many as they could find, > wn 2 

| umed 
4 The Dutch alone lent him 340,000 crowns. 
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ſumed in a few days: the people afterwards fed on the bark 
of trees, leaves, and leather, which they ſoftened with boil- 
ing water; but when this fad reſource was alſo exhauſted, 
they had no other ſupport than human fleſh. Never was ſo 
much of it eaten in any ſiege as this. What pencil can de- 
feribe their hollow eyes, their trembling knees, their emaci- 
ated bodies! Death, in his ghaſtly form, appeared in their 
livid countenances, whilſt they were cutting flices of human 
bodies to ſupport the feeble remains of life : ſome were even 
tranſported by the violence of hunger, to murder their fel- 
low-citizens, or young children, to feaſt on their bodies. 
Under this lamentable neceſſity of periſhing by ſamine, or of 
ſupporting themſelves by means ſo contrary to nature, ſeve- 
ral ' poiſoned themſelves together with their. whole family. 
The ſtreets, the publick ſquares, and the very gardens of the 
palace; were ſtrewed with dead bodies, which no one had 
the heart or ſtrength to bury. The water of the Zenderoud 
was ſo corrupted by the number of carcaſes thrown into it, 
that there was no poſſibility of drinking of it; and in a leſs 
wholeſome climate , the air muſt have been infected to that 
degree, as to deſtroy” what few inhabitants were left alive. 
Such was the miſerdble ſituation of this unhappy city for a- 
bove two months. The Armenians were received in Julfa, 
excepting ſuch as ha® carried proviſions to the enemy, con- 
trary to the prohibition of Maghmud 3' but'if any of the Per- 
ſians were ſo deſperate as to go thither, they were ſure to 
meet with death: neither age nor ſex could protect them 
from the'barbarity of the Afghans; the men were maſlacred, 
and the women and children thrown into wells. | 
The 21ſt of October, Shah Huſfein, clad in mourning, 
went out of his palace on foot, and walked thro' the princi- 
pal ſtreets of Isfahan. This unfortunate monarch bewailed a- 
loud the misfortunes of his reign, imputing them to the bad 
counſels of his miniſters; he endeavoured alſo to comfort 
the multitude. that ſurrounded him, with the hopes of their 
meeting with a better fate, under a new government. This 
ſpeech from a prince, whoſe gentleneſs of nature was the 
fault which had ever betrayed him, and by which he was 
now reduced to this ſtate of humiliation, after a reign of 
eight and twenty years, could not but make a ſenſible im- 
preſſion on the people, who in ſpite of their own miſery, in 
8 the 
m The air of Isfahan is remarkably rarified ; it reſembles much 


that of Madrid, as I was affured by a Jeſuit, who lived many 
years in both cities, 4 = 
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the bitterneſs of their ſouls lamented the diſgrace of their 
ſovereign. 

The king havied thus taken his leave of his ſubjects the 
22d of October, ſent plenipotentiaries the day following, to 
ſign the capitulation. By this act, he obliged himſelf to re- 
ſign the empire to the conqueror, and to yield himſelf up in- 
to his hands, with the principal officers of his court. Magh- 
mud on the other fide, promiſed that no ill treatment ſhould 
be offered, neither to the king, the nobility, nor any of the 
inhabitants. This treaty being ſigned, the day following * 

Maghmud ſent horſes for the king and his court: this unfor- 

tunate prince having ſacrificed five camels ®, perhaps the only 
ones left, mounted on horſe-back, in company with about 
three hundred perſons, among whom were the Vali of Ara- 
bia, the Athemat Doulet, a brother of the Vali of Loriſtan, 
and the principal lords of the court; they moved on ſlowly, 
with their eyes fixed on the ground; the few inhabitants 
who had ſtrength to ſee this mournful cavalcade, expreſſed 
their grief by a gloomy ſilence, which preſaged the ſad ef- 
feRs of this melancholy event. 

It was now paſt noon, when two couriers arrived, to give 
notice to the grand maſter of the ceremonies of Magbmud's 
court, that the king was drawing near. Theſe officers im- 
mediately entered Maghmud's tent, who to humble the Per- 
ſians ſtill more, diſpatched the ſame couriers back, with or- 
ders to the Shah, to halt at the foot of a hill near the-camp, 
under the pretence that Maghmud was aſleep. Thus the 
unbappy Huſſein was FER with marks of ſervitude, even 
before he had quitted the enſigns of royalty; he tarried about 
half an hour at the place preſcribed, and then obtaining leave 

to continue his march, he arrived at Farabad, where the 

Afghan chief had his head quarters. 

I The grand maſter of the ceremonies introduced him into 

a hall, at the corner? of which Maghmud was ſeated, lean- 

te of cloth of ee The king Ng Wo 
| Wards 


a The 23d of October 1722, was the day on which this cata- 
ſtrophe happened. 
© They were killed without any ceremony; I do not know 
for what purpoſe this ſacrifice was ordered ; that of one came], 
which ſeems to be preſcribed by the law, ſhould have been made 
at * the 10th of the preceding moon. 
r The corner is the moſt honourable place in Oriental coun- 
tries. It is alſo the moſt commodious, and it is the only one in 
which a perſon can lean on both fides on the cuſkions, which ate 
ꝑlaced round the walls. 
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wards the middle of the chamber, ſaluted him, ſaying, Se- 
lam Aleiocom 1. The Afghan then roſe up, and returned 
the ſalute, with the ſame compliment; after which, the 
Athemat Doulet eonducted the king to another corner, on the 
left of Maghmud, where a place was prepared for him, like 
that which was occupied by this rebel prince. ll 
The king being ſeated opened the converſation by ſay- 
ing: „Son, ſince the great ſovereign of the world is no 
«« Jonger pleaſed that I ſhould reign, and the moment is 
& come which he has pointed out for thee to aſcend the 
<« throne of Perſia, I reſign the empire to thee with all my 
& heart: I wiſh that thou mayſt rule it in all proſperity.” 
At the ſame time he took the royal plume of feathers * from 
his turbant, and gave it to Maghmiud's grand viſier z but this 
prince refuſing to receive it from the viſier, the king ſtood 
up, and taking it again, faſtened it himſelf to the uſurper's 
turbant, ſaying, ** reign in peace; .after which he retired, 
and ſat. down in his place. Maghmud continued fitting, 
while Huſſein was fixing this mark of ſovereignty on his tur- 
bant. Coffee and tea were afterwards ſerved up; and the 
Afghan prince, taking theſe liquors, addreſſed himſelf to the 
king after this r « guch is the inſtability af human 
d prandeur : diſpoſes of empires as he pleaſes, and 
© takes them from one nation to give them to another 
« but I promiſe to conſider you always as my own father; 
© and I will - undertake” nothing for the future without your 
& advice.” After theſe words, Huſſein was invited into 
another apartment, which had been appointed for him ; and 
4000 Afghans were ordered to take poſſeſſion of the royal 
palace, and of the gates of the city. | I 
Thus the, rejgn of the beffies, after caving laſted 223 
years, ended at length in the perſon of Shah Huſſein , the 
tenth ſucceſſor of Iſmael the firſt king, and founder of this 
dynaſty, "IM s =P! 


1 All hail: this compliment is ſeldom giyen but to people of the 
ſame perſuaſion in religion; it is the higheſt expreſſion of re ſpect. 

This plume of feathers is called the Giga, and is the mark of 
ſovereignty. | | | 

f We may with propriety ſay it ended; ſince his ſon Tzhmas 
was too weak or too unfortunate to re- eſtabliſh it. 
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Albreff quits Maghmud army. Maghi mud aſcends the 

throne, and receives the homage of Shah Huſſein, and the 
©» grandes of Perſia. He regulates the civil adminiſtration. 

Tzxhmas Myrza takes the title of fing. Maghmud orders 
new levies to be raiſed in Kandahar. He ſends Nazr Ulla, 

- with a detachment of troops, to lay ſiege to Caſbin. Tzh- 
mas retires upon the approach of the Afghan army. Caſdin 


ſurrenders. 


HE tranquility of the new reign was diſturbed by a 
ſudden event. Aſhreff Sultan had not forgot the 
danger to which the eſcape of Tzhmas Myrza had expoſed 
him; but continued apprehenſive leſt that very protection 


which had ſaved him, ſhould be imputed to him as a new 


crime, by a prince who was upon the point of being abſolute 


maſter. As ſoon therefore as this _ prince received 
notice 
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notice that the Shah Huſſein had ſubmitted, he deſerted his 
poſt, deſigning to retreat to Kandahar, under an eſcort of 
an hundred choſen. horſe. Maghmud, ſenſible of the con- 
ſequence of ſuch a deſertion, ſent Nazr Ulla in purſuit of 
him with five hundred horſe: this general made ſuch haſte, 
that he overtook him at Verſene, a village twenty leagues 
diſtant, from whence he brought him back to the camp. 
Maghmud had meditated his deſtruction, but he eſcaped the 
ſecond time. He was really more beloved by the ſoldiers, 
than Maghmud himſelf, and they talked openly of retiring to 
Kandahar, if any attempt ſhould be made to take away his 
life. Maghmud thought it beſt to forgive him, at leaſt to 
diſſemble his reſentment. - 

His thoughts were now employed in regard to the cere- 
mony of aſeending the.throne, which had been juſt reſigned 
to him. The 27th of the ſame month, was the day ap- 
pointed for this ſolemnity. Aman Ola poſted centinels on 
the turrets, and other lofty edifices, to obſerve the motions 
of the people. The two kings marched out of the camp of 
the Afghans, and advanced towards the town. Maghmud, 
in order to ſhew himſelf to his new ſubjects, took his rout 
by the bridge of Shiraſs, ſo that he traverſed the city to reach 
r ns £4 eee ach a0 e be 

The proceſſion was opened by ten officers on horſe - back, 
and about 2000 cavalry, among whom were ſeveral lords of 
the court of Perſia; Next came the maſter of the horſe to 
the Afghan prince, at the head of fifteen led horſes magnifi- 
cently capariſoned; he was followed by ſome muſqueteers on 
foot, and theſe by 1000 common infantry. Immediately 
after came the grand maſter of the ceremonies, in the midſt 
of zoo negroes dreſſed in ſcarlet cloth. Theſe negroes had 
been choſen from among the ſlaves of Isfahan, to compoſe 
the conqueror's guard. Forty paces from thence was Magh- 
mud, mounted on a horſe*, of which the Vali of Arabia 
had made him a preſent, on the day of the abdication. The 
unfortunate Huſſein rode on his left fide. Theſe princes 
were followed by about 300 pages on-horſe-back. The 
Mufti u, and Aman Ola w, whom Maghmud had appointed 
his grand viſier ; Mullah Saffran *, and Nazr Ulla?, one of 

his 

t Tt is ſaid that this horſe coſt 4000 crowns. - 

1 The judge who decides on points of law. 

w He is alſo called Aman Ola Khan, tho' his title of Khan 
has not been obſerved. 

* This was Maghmud's chief eccleſiaſtic. 

! Nazr Ulla was alſo denominated Nazr Ulla Sultan, 
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his generals; Moula Mouſſa his high treaſurer, and Ma- 
hommed ſteward of his houſhold, ſucceeded next; af - 
ter theſe came the Athemat Doulet, and the principal officers 
of the dethroned monarch, mixed with the crowd of Afghan 
officers. The whole was cloſed by 100 camels, each loaded 
wich one of the harquebuſes already mentioned, preceded by 
600 muſicians, and followed by near 6000 horſe. 

As ſoon as they had paſled over the bridge of Shiraſs, 
Shah Huſſein was ConduQted croſs the gardens of the palace, 
to the place of his confinement, Maghmud ſeemed to think 
it impolitic to lead the conquer'd king in triumph, but con- 
tinued his march, and ſoon arrived at the gates of the town. 
The inhabitants, notwithſtanding their grief, felt a relief 
from their miſery, in this change, in hopes of ſupporting 
their lives; which induced them to give ſome external marks 
of reſpe& to their new maſter, They laid rich ſtuffs under 
his horſes feet, and filled the air with perfumes. The guns 
on the camels backs were often fired, as they marched along; 
and in the intervals, the ten Afghans who walked at the head 
of the proceſſion, pronounced loud imprecations againſt the 
followers of Ali. | id} ©3 4 

In this order the new monarch came to the royal palace * ; 
having ſeated himſelf on the throne, he was ſaluted the 


| ſecond time, as king of Perſia, by the captive' Huſſein, who 


was brought here for that purpoſe ;. after which he received 
the oath of allegiance, of the princes, miniſters, grandees, 
Chief officers, and principal citizens. Soon after, the artil- 
lery of the town and citadel proclaimed the news to the peo- 
ple ; and the ceremony concluded with an entertainment, 
which the Sultan*, for ſo he was afterwards called, gave to 
the deputies who came in the name of all the citizens, to ac- 
knowledge his authority. ated; 

- Notwithſtanding this great change of fortune, Maghmud 
did not forget himſelf ; for it may be truly ſaid, that in the 
beginning he ruled like a prince born to the throne, ' As the 
moſt preſſing buſineſs was now to put a ſtop to the dreadful 
famine, which was ſtill conſuming the few inhabitants, he 
gave proper orders for a ſupply of proviſions; theſe were ſo 
punctually obeyed, that the very day he made his entrance, 
a batman 


2 Devlet Kane, the habitation of greatneſs. 

à Shah Huſſein was alſo called Sultan, which ſeemed to be an 
additional mark of honour, but Shah is the proper title of the 
Perſian kings. This prince was frequently ſtiled Shah Sultan 


Huſſein, a writing which J have adopted, 


*" 
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a batman v of bread coſt only one crown, which the day be + 
fore was hardly to be had at any price. He then applied 
himſelf to the regulation of public affairs, in which he diſ- 
played the abilities of a conſummate ſtateſman. It was 
equally dangerous to commit the ſeveral ſubordinate branches 
of the adminiſtration to his own officers; or to continue 
them in the hands of the miniſters of the late ſovereign ; for 
he could no more expect experience from the one, than fide- 
lity from the other. Maghmud was ſenſible of this inconve- 
nience; he therefore confirmed the Perſians in their employ- 
ments, but aſſociated with each of them a collegue of his 
own nation. | | 9d | 

By this piece of policy, he not only formed miniſters ta 
his liking, but likewiſe prevented the jealouſy and averſion; 
which his new ſubjects would have conceived, from his diſ- 
carding the old miniſtry. He left no other poſt than that of 
Divan Beghi, entirely to an Afghan; preſuming that good 
ſenſe and equity, were ſufficient for the diſcharge of the du» 
ties of this office. Whatever was his motive, he had no 
reaſon to repent of his choice; for the Perſians themſelves 
were ſoon aſtoniſhed, to ſee juſtice adminiſtered with more 
rectitude and integrity by a foreign nation, than it had been 
during the reign of their natural ſovereign . The people 
were ſcreened from violence by the ſevereſt prohibitions z and 
the ſafety of the conquerors was provided for by the ſtricteſt 
diſcipline. . So prudent a conduct, inſenſibly Aiminiſhed the 
conſternation of the inhabitants, which was at length entirely 
removed, by puniſhing the treaſon of thoſe who had been 
inſtrumental to his conqueſt, verifying that common obſerva- 


tion, that we hate the traitor, tho* the treaſon may be con- 


venient. | 


| Maghmud ordered all thoſe to be arreſted, who, contrary 
to the allegiance due to their ſovereign, had maintained a 


correſpondence with the Afghans during the fiege. They 


were all executed as guilty of high treaſon; their memory 
was branded with infamy ; their eſtates were confiſcated, and 
their bodies expoſed in the public market place. The Vali 
of Arabia, though the moſt criminal, was the only one who 
was not put to death. It was imagined, that Maghmud had 
made an oath never to take away his life; but perhaps he 


Was 


b 12 J pounds Engliſh for five ſhillings. | MY 
This might well be under ſuch a reign as that of Huſſein, 
for it might be emphatically ſaid of it,“ Woe be to thee, O 


- land, whoſe king is a child, and whoſe princes eat in the morn- 
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was afraid of provoking the Arabs by the death of their 
chief; however his villainy did not eſcape with impunity, for 
Maghmud confiſcated his eſtate, and condemned him to per- 
petual impriſonment. His hereditary principality, which 
was that of Chuſiftan, was given to one of his couſin-ger- 
mans, who had ſerved in the rebel army; and Maghmud 
engaged to put him in poſſeſſion of it, as ſoon as the ſituation 
of his affairs would permit. The manner in which he be- 
haved to the late Athemat Doulet, was not leſs agreeable to 
the Perſians: '' This miniſter had the courage to put a reftric- 
tion on the oath of allegiance, which he ſwore to the new 
ſovereign, by begging to be excuſed from ever bearing arms 
againſt prince 'Fzhmas. Maghmud catried his policy on 
this occaſion ſo far, as publicly to commend the generous 

behaviour of that miniſter; and even affected to ſhew him a 
particular eſteem and confidence dn that very account. | 
The Perſians were not the only people who had reaſon to 
commend the beginning of the new reign; the conſuls of 
European nations were'confirmed in their privileges ; and the 
miffionaries obtained the free exerciſe of their religion in theit 
churches in Isfahan and Julfa. Such appearances of equity 
in a prince, ho. had been hitherto conſidered only as a chief 
of banditti, dre part of the inhabitants to town, who had 
fed for ſhelter to the eountry. Shah Huſſein was almoſt the 
only perſon in the empire, who had any occaſion to com- 
plain. Maghmud took from him a great number of young 
women '{laves, who compoſed his harram, and diſtributed 
them among his prineipal officers. This monarch had car- 
ried his ſenſuality to ſuch a height, as to render all his ſub- 
jects tributary td his pleaſures; the influence of his eunuchs, 
which was the ruin of the empire, aroſe from his boundleſs 
gratifications. However, he was now reduced to the com- 
pany of five of his women, and five domeſtics. The princes 
of the blood were ſhut up in another- quarter of the palace, 
and guarded in the ſame manner as himſelf, by a hundred 
men. Maghmud,”to all appearance, acted thus from a ſpi- 
rit of œconomy; for in other reſpects he ſnewed a great re- 
-gard for this prince, conſulting him on every occaſion, and 
omitting nothing in his power that might ſooth his misfor- 
tunes. Shah Huſſein, before his abdication, had married 
. one 


Is the antient Suſiana. The Arabs call this province after 
the name of its capital Ahouas. It borders upon the Perſian 


gulph, and the banks of the Euphrates. 
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one of his daughters to the Sedr © : the new ſultan followed 
this example, and gave away the eldeſt of the remaining 
princeſſes in marriage to his Mufti ; and was married himſelf 
to the youngeſt with great ſolemnity. This reſpectful beha- 
viour, joined to the neceſſity of obeying, induced the de- 
throned monarch at length to write a circular letter, by 
which he ratified his abdication, and enjoined all the inhabi- 
tants, both in town and country, to acknowledge the vic- 
tor's authority, 

During theſe tranſactions, Tæhmas Myrza, who was at 
Caſbin, having heard of the ſurrender of Isfahan, and the 
ceſſion of the crown, took the title of Shah, and was ac- 
knowledged as ſuch by the provinces that continued true to 
their allegiance. This ſtep ſerved as a pretext to gratify the 
avarice of Maghmud ;. for he no ſooner heard of it, than he 
demanded 120,000 tomans f of the city, to defray the ex- 
pences of the war. At the ſame time he laid a tax of 20,000 
tomans * on the king's firſt phyſician : this man had been for 
a long time his maſter's chief favourite, and was juſtly 
charged with having made no other uſegf his credit, than 
to hoard up immenſe riches, and to deſtroy the prime mini- 
ſter Fatey Ali Khan, by an artifice, which occaſioned, as 
we have related, the total ſubverſion of the ſtate, As theſe 
circumſtances had rendered him odious to his nation, the 
Afghans made no ſcruple of treating him with the utmoſt ri- 
gour. His treaſure, and the ſum which Isfahan was obliged 
to raiſe, having been carried to the prince's coffers, the great 
treaſurer, Moula Mouſſa, received orders to repair to Kan- 
drhar, and to employ theſe ſums in making new levies : ac- 
cordingly he ſet out ſoon after, Maghmud hearing that 
Caſbin was one of thoſe cities which had acknowledged 
prince Tæhmas, he turned his thoughts that way. It is pre- 
tended that his deſign was to yield this city and its depen- 
dencies in full ſovereignty to Aman Ola, as an equivalent for 
the throne and treaſures of Shah Huſſein ; which, according 
to their original compact, he ought to have ſhared with him. 
Maghmud now entruſted this general with a detachment of 
6oop Afghans, and 4000 foreign troops; Aſhreff and Nazr 
Ulla having joined this little army, they marched from Isfa- 
han towards the end of November. 

Tæhmas, preſuming that the Afghans would not open 
the campaign at the latter end of Autumn, when the wea- 

2s ther 

* Sedr Al Scheriah, chief juſtice, The Turks call this officer 
Mufti, and the Afghans, Miangi, 

= 2060p0L f 50,000 |. 
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ther is pretty ſevere in thoſe parts, had, by the advice of his 
prime miniſter, put his troops into quarters: he was there- 
fore in no capacity of making head againſt the enemy. As 
ſoon as he heard of their approach, he withdrew to Zengan, 
and from thence to Tavris, but in no circumſtances ſuitable 
to the dignity of a ſovereign. The cities of Caſhan, Koom, 
and Kiare, which lay in the direct road, ſent deputies to 
meet Aman Ola, and to ranſom themſelves from pillage. 
This general encamped the 20th of December within three 
leagues of Caſbin. As ſoon as the inhabitants knew that the 
Afghans were arrived within their diſtrict, they ſent deputies 
to meet them. Aman Ola was conducted into the city with 
the ſound of drums, and other military inſtruments. He 
took up his quarters, with great part of his army, in the pa- 
lace d, whilſt the reſt of the troops were lodged in the houſes 
of the citizens. | 

The joy which this news occaſioned at Maghmud's court, 
was allayed by another piece of intelligence, which came 
ſoon after. Moula Moufla, who was commiſſioned to con- 
voy the treaſure to Kandahar, had entered the province of 
Segeſtan without any oppoſition ; but Myrza Iſmael, gover- 
nor of Banda, having attacked him on his march, Mouſſa 
and his convoy were put to flight, and obliged to abandon 
the treaſure. It is affirmed that the money amounted to 
150, ooo tomans x. | 


CHAP. XXIIL 


Peter the Great invades the northern provinces of Perſia, 
Operations of the Ruſſian army. Perſia threatened by the 
Turks. The inhabitants of Caſbin take up arms, and 

drive away the Afghans. Artful behaviour of Maghmud 

upon that occaſion. 


AGHMUD was not the only formidable enemy, 
that appeared in arms againſt the crown of Perſia. 
Peter the Great being convinced that commerce is the only 
ſource of riches, and conſequently the baſis of the ſplendor 
of a ſtate, deſigned to open a communication between the 
Caſpian and Euxine ſeas, by joining the Volga and the Don; 


bh Sce Vol. I. chap. xxxir. 
A ſtrong fortreſs in that province. | 
* 175,000]. which ſome hiſtorians report to have been ſent do 
Shah Tæhmas by Iſmacl, See Vol. I. chap. xv. 
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as he had already opened a communication by a canal, be- 
tween the Volga and the Neva, which communicates with, 
the Baltic; by this means he had rendered St. Peterſburg, 
on the ſide of Europe, what Aſtrachan was on the ſide of 
Aſia. As he was ſenſible, that the commerce of Aſia could 
not be conveniently carried on but by the Caſpian ſea, he or- 
dered a chart of it to be made; he likewiſe ſent prince Bec- 
kawitz * into Tartary, where he was barbarouſly murdered, 
The cruelty with which the Ouſbegs maſſacred a whole ca- 


Tavan coming from China in 1721, having revived the me- 


mory of this unhappy cataſtrophe, and of the outrages com- 
mitted againſt the Ruſſian merchants at the taking of Shama- 
kie ® ; the Ruſſian emperor was induced to fend an ambaſſa- 
dor into Perſia. This miniſter- was commiſſioned to make 
his complaints to Shah Huſſein, if this prince was ſtill upon 
the throne, concerning what had paſſed in Shirvan ; and if 
he no longer reigned, to inſiſt upon the uſurper's giving ſa- 
tisfaction for the behaviour of the Leſgees, the Ouſbegs, and 
his other allies. 

It is very probable, that the real motive of the embaſſy 
was to examine the ſituation of the affairs of that kingdom, 
of which the Ruffian court had received but imperfect ac- 
counts. Maghmud, to whom the Ruſſian miniſter ad- 
dreſſed himſelf, made anſwer, ** That he was deſirous of 
living upon good terms with the Czar, whom fame had 
& repreſented as a wiſe and warlike prince; but as the peo- 
© ple he complained of were neither his allies nor ſubjects, 
& he could not preſcribe laws to them, nor be accountable 
*© for their conduct, He therefore recommended to him, 
© to provide for the ſecurity of the caravans henceforwards 
e by ſtrong convoys, unleſs he choſe to enter into an alli- 
** ance with thoſe nations, through whoſe territories they 
« were to pals,” 

The Czar was not ſatisfied with this anſwer 3 the oppor- 
tunity was favourable to make himſelf maſter of the weſtern 
ſhore of the Caſpian. For this purpoſe he aſſembled in the 
neighbourhood of Aſtrachan, an army of 30,000 men, com- 

ſed of theſe veterans who had ſerved in the war with Swe- 
den ; theſe were joined by a body of Tartars, Coflacks, and 
Khalmucks. The 29th of July, he embarked on the Caſ- 
pian, and anchored the 4th of Auguſt at the mouth of the 
river of Terki, on the frontiers of Dagheſtan. From thence 
2 lieutenant was diſpatched to Tarku, with orders to deliver 

to 

= See his hiſtory, Vol. I. chap. 29, 

* By the Lelgees, See chap. xiv, 
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to Aldi Gherai, one of the princes of the Leſgees, a mani- 
feſto, in which the Czar pretended, according to the ordina- 
ry ſtile of ſuch writings, + That it was not any. ambitious 
< view of enlarging his dominions that brought him thither ; 
b“ but an intent to reſcue the king of Perſia, and his loyal 
< ſubjeRs, from the tyranny of the Afghans ; and to chaſ- 
bc tiſe thoſe rebels, for the diſorders and exceſſes which they 
«© had committed againſt the Ruſhans : he concluded, with 
c threatning ſevere puniſhments againſt thoſe who ſhould 
c perſiſt in their rebellion.” Theſe manifeſtos were alſo 
ſent to Derbend, Shamakie, and Baku. 

During theſe tranſactions, a brigadier, who had been de- 
tached with a body of 600 horſe to take poſſeſſion of Andre- 
of, was attacked by 5000 of the inhabitants of that place ; 
but he gave them ſo warm a reception, that he drove them 
back into the town, which was ſoon abandoned to pillage. 
The tenth of Auguſt the fleet landed the infantry at Ahrahin 
near Sulack, where they threw up ſome entrenchments to 
cover themſelves: here the Shamhall Aldi Gherai, the lords 
of Gorſki and Axan, and the ſultan of a diſtri, whoſe name 
was Mahommed, were preſented to the Czar, Aldi Gherai 
received the Ruſſians into Tarku : the end of the month the 
army reſumed their march, paſled the rivers Manas, Ahchy, 
and Boynak, and encamped on the borders of the Nitzi. 
The Sultan Mahommed oppoſed their march with a body of 
10,000 men; but after a ſharp encounter, his troops were 
put to flight, 

The firſt of September the army encamped on the banks 
of the Buhan, where they received intelligence, that the in- 
habitants of Baku earneſty defiired the protection of the Czar 
againſt the inſults of the Leſgees, who had vexed them with 
inroads for two years. As the Army drew near to Derbend?, 
the governor marched out of the town, followed by the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, and preſented the keys to the Ruſſian mo- 
narch. This prince was received with the ſound of a nume- 
rous artillery, and the acclamations of the people, Paſling 
thro' the town, he encamped at a ſmall diſtance from the 
walls, on the ſouth fide. The ſituation of this place, I have 
already obſerved, is ſuch as conſtitutes it the gate into Aſia. 
After this conqueſt, he reſolved to return home: having 
therefore confirmed the governor * in his office, and left a 

5 garriſon 


o Derbend, in the Perſian language, ſignifies a ſtrong fortifi- 
cation; as in 'Turkiſh, Demir Capi, by which name they call this 
place, is a gate of iron. he city is conſidered as diſtinct 
from the citadel, in the latter a Ruſſian officer commanded. 
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girriſon of two thouſand Ruſſians in the citadel, he ordered 
part of his troops to march back: of theſe, ſome were re- 
imbarked, and others went by land to Aſtrachan; thoſe re- 
maining being ſufficient to extend his conqueſt in the next 
| year: he arrived himſelf in that city by fea the middle of 

October. | | 

White the Ruſſians were making themſelves maſters of 
the northern provinces of Perſia, this unhappy empire ſaw a 
new ſtorm impending towards the weſt. The port having 
been informed by Shah Huflein's own embaſſador, of the ex- - 
tremity to which his maſter was reduced, thought of reaping 
ſome advantage by his misfortunes. The opportunity was 
favourable, as ſhe was ſecured againſt her ancient enemy by 
the treaty of Paſſarowita 5, The ſpirit of faction, which 
generally precedes the ſubverſion of monarchies, had diffuſ- 
ed itſelf from Isfahan into the weſtern provinces ; ſo that the 
Turks had all reaſon to expect that they might extend their 
conqueſt with a rapid progreſs. Things being thus ſituated, 
the Perſian miniſter was ordered to depart from Conſtanti- 
nople in the month of April; and the grand viſier turned his 
. Whole attention to improve theſe favourable circumſtances to' 

the advantage of the Ottonkin empire. Such were the diffe- 
rent motions of theſe powers to the end of this year. | 

We ſhall now ſee what was tranſacting in the center of 
Perſia during the courſe of the enſuing year. The city of 
Caſbin had no reaſon to be long pleaſed with the change of 
government; for Aman Ola was hardly maſter of the place, 
when his inſatiable avarice prompted him to treat the inha- 
bitants with all the rigour which Maghmud generally ſhewed 
to conquered cities. Theſe extorſions, and the unbridled 
licentiouſneſs of the ſoldiery, ſoon alienated the minds of the 
people. The yoke growing more intolerable every day, 
the leading men among them affembled privately, to conſult” 
on the means of delivering themſelves from this oppreſſive 
tyranny. It was reſolved, that part of the inhabitants ſhould 
attack the royal palace at an hour appointed, while the reſt 
were to fall ſword in hand upon the Afghans diſperſed in dif- 
ferent quarters of the town; and to the end that their ſignal 
might cauſe no alarm, it was agreed to ſtrike the firſt blow 
at the ſound of the horn, which they make uſe of a little 
—_ ſun-ſet, to give the people notice that the baths are 
ready. 

Vor. II. R | The 


* Concluded the 21ſt of July 1718 with the emperor Charles 
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The eighth of January was the day fixed for putting their 
deſign in * | The conſpirators had made all the ne- 
ceſſary diſpoſitions, and were waiting only for the critical 
moment of taking their full revenge; when ſome ſuſpicious 
appearances determined them to anticipate the time. They 
had perceived early in the afternoon, that the Afghans aban- 
doned ſome of their poſts, and took poſſeſſion of others; 
and that they were —_—_—— in a body, in a manner which 
ſeemed to expreſs the fear of danger. Upon this the con- 
ſpirators took to their arms with great precipitation, and, 
without waiting for any other ſignal, fell upon the enemy 
on every ſide with the utmoſt fury. 

Aman Ola, alarmed at the report of the muſquets, mount - 
ed on horſeback, and hurried away to the great ſquare, whi- 
ther the common danger had brought moſt of the Afghans 
together. Both parties were equally animated with the ſpi- 
rit of hatred and revenge, which rendered the victory for 
ſome time dubious. Aman Ola, though wounded in the 
right ſhoulder by a muſquet ball, continued to encourage his 
troops by his example ; but ſecing them in danger of being 


_ overpowered by numbers, he was obliged at length to retreat 


to the palace, where not thinking himſelf ſecure, he went 
through the by a private way, and got out of the 
reach of the enemy. The Afghans loſt 1600 men in this 
action; their flight was ſo precipitate, that they left all their 
me and treaſure behind them, and their ſlaves recovered 
erty. | | 

No ſooner did this melancholy news reach the ear of 
Maghmud, by an expreſs meflenger from Aman Ola ; than 
this prince reſolved upon an expedient, to prevent an inſur- 
rection in Isfahan. ordered the guns to be fired, giving 
out that his general bad taken Tæhmas Myrza priſoner ; and 
to confirm this report, be cauſed illuminations and other 
public rejoicings to be made, which ſerved as a pretext to 
double the guards, and to hinder any ſtranger from entering 
the city. This piece of policy could not be exerted upon a 
mere proper occaſion ; for as the ſending away the detach- 
ment under Aman Ola bad conſiderably weakened the. army, 
there was room to apprehend, that the people of Isfahan, 
upon being informed of what had paſſed, might attempt to 
follow the example of the inhabitants of Caſbin, 


CHAP, 
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Maghmud orders the Perſian miniffers and lords to he maſſa- 
cred. Arrival of a Turkiſh envoy. Isfahan is almoft de- 
populated. Excurſions of Nazr Ulla. Heavy contribution: 
laid upon the European traders. | 


HE great uneaſineſs which the affair of Caſbin had cre- 
ated in the mind of Maghmud, was in ſome meaſure 
removed a few days after, by the return of the detachment 
under Aman Ola. But how different was their appearance 
When they ſet out upon the expedition; their numbers, 
their ſpirit, their intrepid countenance ſeemed to promiſe new 
victories; but the exceffive cold, againſt which they were 
not provided, and the wounds which numbers of them had 
received; had rendered them rather objects of compaſſion 
than fear. The miſery and hardſhips they had endured, de- 
ſtroyed many of them on the road, and the remainder were 
haraſſed by their march, and difpirited by their defeat. 
Aſhreff, upon leaving Cafbin, had taken the road to Kan- 
dahar with 300 horſe, from an apprehenſion that this inſur- 
rection would be followed by a general revolt; or from a 
deſire of freeing himſelf from the danger, to which the jea- 
louſy of Maghmud continually expoſed him; ſo that this 
army, by no means appeared the ſame, as that which had 
left Isfahan two months before. Ms 
Maghmud now reſolved on a project which he had been 
meditating for ſome time. The inſurrection of Caſbin made 
ſuch an impreſſion on him, that he thought himſelf in great 
danger in the midſt of a numerous and diſaffected multitude, 
with only a handful of ſoldiers about him. The ordinary 
ſuggeſtion of his cruel mind under theſe circumſtances was 
that of murder; for by putting one part of them to death, 
he hoped to remain more abſolute maſter of the other. To 
prevent this barbarous expedient from cauſing the very inſur- 
rection which he apprehended, he determined to begin with 
thoſe, whoſe credit, rank, or birth, might enable them to 
form or ſupport a faction. With this intent; the very ſame 
day that Aman Ola arrived, he invited the miniſters, lords, 
and other Perfian chiefs; to a public entertainment; They 
came without any miſtruſt, to the number of three hundred; 
but as ſoon as they were ſeated, his guard fell upon them 
with their ſabres, and barbarouſly murdered them. 
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244 The Reign of [1723.] Part VI. 
Among theſe victims to his infernal policy, were the great 
chancellor of the empire, the governor of Isfahan and his 
ounger brother, both of them brothers of Mahommed Kou- 
l Khan, prince of Georgia; the Khan of Cokhilan, the 
grand maſter of the artillery, and moſt of the principal per- 
ſons of note belonging to the court of Huſſein. The Athe- 
mat Doulet was ſpared, in conſideration of his brother's 
having facilitated the eſcape of the Afghans at the affair of 
Caſbin. The horror of this cruel execution, was increaſed 
by the circumſtance attending the murder of a boy of twelve 
years of age. He was fon to Roſtam Myrza prince of Geor- 
gia, and as he had been adopted by an Afghan, he fled for 
ſhelter during the maſſacre to the officers of that nation, 
whoſe protection he implored with tears; but neither his 
tender years, nor the ſolicitations of the officers could ſave 
him: he was torn from them and butchered. | | 
The bodies of thoſe that were maſlacred, were expoſed 
on the Meidan before the palace. To prevent their poſterity 
from riſing up in revenge, Maghmud gave orders for all their 
children alſo to be murdered. The impious manner in which 
he relieved his daſtardly fears-of theſe children, was yet more 
ſhocking. . Two hundred young perſons of the firſt nobility 
of Perſia and Georgia, were led together from the academy 
where they were educated, to an open field ; and being there 
permitted to run for their lives, the Afghans galloped after 
them, and enjoyed the horrible ſport of chaſing them like 
ſavage beaſts, till they were all flaughtered. Maghmud, 
whole deſign was to ſecure the throne by the total extirpati- 
on of the nobility, to colour ſo flagitious a conduct, pretend- 
ed that theſe young lords had formed a conſpiracy againſt his 
life. His barbarous policy did not ſtop here: he had picked 
out of Shah Huſſein's guards, and other troops belonging to 
that prince, near 3000 men, and taken them into his pay. 
Theſe he aſſembled in an area within the palace, under the 
pretence of giving them an extraordinary allowance of Pleo: 
and while they were eating it, a body of troops, which had 
been poſted. there for that purpoſe, fell upon them, and cut 
them to pieces, before they had time to recover themſelves. 
| Maghmud now imagined he might, without any diſguiſe, 
ſecurely deſtroy ſuch as were objects of jealouſy. Accord- 
ingly he gave general orders to his ſoldiers, to put every one 
to the ſword, who had at any time received pay from the ex- 
chequer, either by way of ſalary, or penſion. As the enqui- 
ry was committed to the ſoldiers, who were conſtituted in a 


great meaſure the judges of the ſentence which they were to 
exe- 
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execute, the intentions of their chief were extremely well 
anſwered ; for during the fifteen days this maſſacre laſted, 
the deſpondency of the people was arrived to ſuch a pitch, 
that one might ſee a ſingle man leading three or four Perſians 
to execution. It was impoſſible to render ſuch a ſeries of 
barbarities excuſable, Maghmud however pretended that he 
had been informed the inhabitants of Isfahan, after the example 
of thoſe of Caſbin, intended to riſe up in arms, and to maſ- 
facre all the Afghans. It is even believed, that he ſpared the 
lives of ſome Perſians of diſtinction, to give his conduct the 
air of juſtice, as if theſe had diſcloſed to him this pretended 
conſpiracy. 

The third day of this tragedy, Oſman Aga, whom the 
Baſha of Bagdat had diſpatched into Perſia by order of the 
grand ſignior, arrived at Isfahan. A detachment of two 
hundred men was afligned for his guard, with orders not to 
ſuffer any one to come into the palace where he was lodged. 
The ſubject of his commiſſion is not known: Maghmud 
ſuſpected from the diſcourſe he had with him, that he was a 
ſpy, who, under the ſanction of the law of nations, was 
come to pry into the ſtare of affairs. This prince, who was 
naturally of a proud and violent temper, would have paid 
but little regard to this law, if his miniſters had not repre- 
ſented the inconveniencies which might attend the violation 
of it. He was therefore prevailed on, not only to diſſemble 
his reſentment, but alſo to permit that this Turkiſh miniſter, 
in company with ſome Afghans who were appointed to watch. 
him, ſhould fee Shah Huſſein. 

The Turks not knowing what was tranſacting at Isfahan, 
had ſent Oſman to this unfortunate prince; but he was or- 
dered eighteen days after his arrival to depart. He had rea- 
ſon enough to think, that his preſence had been diſagreeable; 
for they ſearched both himſelf and his baggage twice at the 
city gates; and three miles from thence, upon viſiting ſome 
cheſts which had not been opened in the town, two young 


Perſian women were dragged out of them, and ſtabbed, upon 


the ſpot, as alſo ſome ſlaves of the ſame nation, who were 
diſguiſed in a Turkiſh dreſs, thinking to eſcape among the 
Aga's retinue. * | 

Maghmud, in the mean time, uſed every endeavour to 
weaken the Perſian inhabitants of Isfahan. The blood which 
he had ſpilt, was not ſufficient to remove his anxiety. He 
ordered a proclamation to. be made, that whoever was in- 
clined to quit the town, ſhould be at liberty to retire z except 


a certain number of young Perſians whom he had chofen, in 
del, R 3 order 
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order to train them up to the manners and diſcipline of his 
own nation. In conſequence of which, all thoſe who were 
able to bear arms, and had not complied with the tacit or- 
ders implicd in that permiſſion, were ſecretly put to death. 
The few inhabitants that were left in the city could give 
him no further umbrage ; he therefore applied his thoughts 
to thoſe in the open country. Encouraged by the inſurrec- 
tion at Caſbin, theſe were every where in arms againſt the 
rebels; eſpecially the inhabitants of Ben Isfahan, who con- 
tinued to ſignalize their hatred againſt the Afghans, ſo as to 
kill ſeveral of them at the very gates of the town, from 
whence they alſo carried off ſome pieces of cannon. The 
probable effect of ſuch an example, was not the only cir- 
8 that diſturbed Maghmud. The proviſions which 
d cauſed to be brought into Isfahan were almoſt con- 
ſumed; and as the inſurre&ion of the open country hindered 
a freſh ſupply, the Afghans were in danger of being famiſhed 
in their turn. 
To remedy theſe inconveniencies, Maghmud gave orders 
to Naar Ulla to take the field with a detachment of 3000 
men. This general was repulſed at ſeveral of theſe little 
towns; however, he took ſome by ſtorm, and obliged others 
to ſurrender ; ſo that at length he obtained a ſupply of pro- 
viſions. Among other places Koomſha, a city ſituated fif- 
teen leagues ſouth of Isfahan, ſubmitted to him. As this 
ſupply had been raiſed in a country ruined by the war, it was 
not ſufficient to maintain the Afghan army Gee any length of 
time: Maghmud therefore gave Naar Ulla a reinforcement 
of 1000 men, with orders to make an incurſion into the 
northern parts of Irac Agemi. This general ſet out accord- 
ingly the 4th of April, and directing his march thro' the de- 
ſerts to the ſouthward, the better to ſurprize the enemy, 
appeared ſuddenly in the neighbourhood of Hamadan. The 
Khan who was governor of that country marched out at the 
head of 3000 men to give him battle: but his troops were 
too raw to ſtand the fire of the Afghans, who, after putting 
C by 


We bare already obſerved, that the Afghans had neither 
patience nor {kill to carry on a regular ſiege 3 ſo that a ſingle 
wall retarded their progreſs as much as the ſtrongeſt baſtion. 
Nazr Uila being diſcouraged at the loſs he had ſuſtained in 
endeavouring to —— the place, contented himſelf with ra- 


wing Ut in As things were fituated, there was no- 
ain thi rden 8 
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this ſudden incurſion, and by the apprehenſions of the cruelty 
of the Afghans, was ſo great, that wherever they turned 
their arms, they found the towns and villages deſerted. It is 
mentioned as a matter of aſtoniſhment, that during the whole 
courſe of this expedition, none but the keeper of the king's 
ſtuds in Khouſiſtan, and the Khan of Hamadan, had the 
courage to oppoſe the rebels. The former indeed was more 
ſucceſsful than this general ; for taking 2000 men with him, 
who were appointed to guard the king's horſes, he attacked a 
party of the rebels, and carried off a conſiderable number of 
camels loaded with plunder. | 
This little army had therefore leiſure and opportunity to 
pillage as much as they pleaſed; after which Nazr Ulla, 
willing to fulfill his maſter's intentions, led them towards 
Derghezin, a town ſituate within three days journey of Hama - 
dan, on the fide of Caſbin. This town and its neighbourhood, 
are inhabited by people of the ſame ſect as the Afghans. It 
was the policy of Abas I. to tranſport the inhabitants of con- 
quered places from one country to another, with the view not 
only of preventing any danger from their diſaffection, but 
| likewiſe of depopulating the frontiers expoſed to an enemy + 
this prince had removed theſe people from Kourdiſtan, to the 
territories of Hamadan, about Derghezin; where, accordi 
to their original cuſtam, they lived the greateſt part of the 
year in tents. This conformiry of manners and religion, firſt 
gave the notion to Nazr Ulla of inviting them to Isfahan. He 
engaged their chiefs, and managed the affair ſo dexterouſly, 
that he perſuaded them to agree to this new migration. It is 
probable the chiefs themſelves might prefer the houſes of the 
capital to their cottages and tents ; but Nazr Ulla had ſoon 
_ reaſon to think, that this change was not agreed to with the 
unanimous conſent of theſe people, for numbers of them, 
biaſſed by their affection for their own inhabitants, deſerted, 
and returned home again. - 
While Naar Ulla was ravaging this part of Perſia, Magh- 
mud did not act more humanely towards the people of Isfa- 
han, not ſparing even the foreigners, as the Engliſh faQtors 
there experienced ; for beſides a conſiderable ſum of money, 
he took a large value in cloth and ſtuffs. The Dutch Eaſt- 
India company's factors were treated more ſeverely. . The 
merchants of that nation had ſold, during the famine, à great 
quantity of bad fugar at an exceſſive high price; and as the 
extravagant dearneſs of every kind of proviſion, had ſtripped 
even the wealthy of the greateſt part of their money, the 
Dutch laid out their whole capital, in purchaſing at a 102 
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ow rate the moſt valuable moveables and commodities in the 

city, as ſtuffs, ſilks, furs, 4K &c. But they were at 
length obliged to refund; ſor Maghmud ordered their ſtand- 
ard to be beaten down; and compelled them to diſcover 
where they had concealed their wealth. They had found 
the means of remitting ſome part of their wr, at different 
times to Bender Abaſſi, yet the ſum ſaid to be extorted from 
them upon this occaſion amounted to near 400,000 crowns \, 

The Indians, whom commercial views had induced to ſet- 
tle in Isfahan, were alſo taxed at the rate of 27,000 tomans*. 
After this Maghmud made a freſh attack upon the Armenians 
of Julia, We have already mentioned that they had given 
a bond payable at the termination of the ſiege, and that nine 
of their chiefs had been arreſted as ſureties for their engage= 
ment, which till amounted to 50,000 tomans. Whether it 
was thro? deſign or inability, theſe people had failed payment; 
but Maghmud ſent for the principal of them, and cauſed the 
heads of three of the ſureties to be cut off, among theſe was 
their Calentar or civil magiſtrate. After extorting ſome mo- 
ney from the reſt through the terror of this execution, he at 
length permitted them to return home. 


CHAP, XXV. 


Zeberdeſt Khan lays ſiege to Ghiez, and takes it. De inha- 
bitants of Ben Isfahan ſurrender by capitulation. Nazr 
Ulla returns with a conſiderable booty and proviſions. A 
new colony of Afghans arrives from Kandahar. The Vali 
7 Georgia depoſed. Nazr Ulla is ſent into Farſiſtan. 
| ma. befieges Ghulpaigan. Tæhmas marches an ar- 
my ta raiſe the fiege ; his army defeated, and Ghulpaigan 
talen. Reſelution and unhappy fate of Lutf Ali Khan. 


N the mean time Maghmud carried on the war with 

great vigour againſt the ſeveral towns ſituated in the 
2 of Isfahan. He had committed the care of 
ſubduing thoſe places to Zeberdeſt Khan, who was taken 
- priſoner twenty years before' by the Afghans, and had paſſed 
from the ſtate of flavery, to one of the principal poſts in 
their army. This officer maintained the reputation of bra- 


Very by which he had made his fortune, Without amuſing 


* himſelf, 
* A kind of enſign or banner, like that uſed on board of ſhips, 


e the conſuls of European nations put up before their houſes 


7 100,060 l. : 67,5001, » This is a town neat Caſhan. 
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himſelf, as his predeceſſor had done, in ravaging the open 
country, or in plundering a few defenceleſs towns, he ven- 
tured towards the beginning of May to lay fiege to Ghiez, 
a fortreſs before which the Afghans had miſcarried more than 
once. This place was ſituated within three leagues of Isfa- 
han, upon an eminence which commands the country, and 
was eſteemed very ſtrong. The Khan ſummoned the garri- 
ſon to ſurrender ; upon the governor's refuſal, he ſent ſome 
Perſees to break open the gates with their hatchets. But the 


reception his men met, ſoon convinced him that he muſt pro- 


ceed with greater precaution. He therefore reſolved to un- 
dermine the walls, and open a ſubterraneous paſlage into the 
town. The work was directed by a Perſee, whoſe profeſ- 


ſion was to dig wells: when it was completed, he ordered a 


detachment to make their way through it ſword in hand. 
The beſieged, aſtoniſhed to ſee the enemy ſtart up from un- 
der the ground, a thing of which they had no conception, 
no longer reſiſted, Moſt of them were put to the ſword, 
and their wives and children carried into ſlavery. This con- 
queſt proved of great ſervice to the Afghans, for it not only 
ſecured the neighbouring villages, but likewiſe contributed 
greatly to engage the inhabitants of Ben Isfahan to ſubmit to 
their government. | 
It was againſt this town that Zeberdeſt Khan turned his 
E aſter the taking of Ghiez. We have already ſeen, 
ow its inhabitants maintained the reputation, which they 
had . 7 by the advantages gained over Maghmud and 
Aman Ola: their example ſerved to keep up the ſpirit of re- 
ſiſtance in other neighbouring towns. Hitherto they had 
been deaf to every propoſal made by the uſurper, but their 
preſent circumſtances began to render them more docile: 
they conſidered that prince Tæhmas, whoſe name was hardly 


any longer mentioned, was not in a capacity to lend them 


aſſiſtance; that the taking of Ghiez enabled the enemy to 
blockade them more conveniently ; and as it was now im- 
poſſible for them to ſupport an independency, it would be 
expoling themſelves to inevitable miſeries to no purpoſe, to 
hold out any longer. Theſe reflections inclined them to ac- 
quieſce to the ſolicitations of Zeberdeſt Khan. On the 
other hand they were deterred by the apprehenſion that 
Maghmud might reſent the treatment ſhewn to his brother 
and his other relations, with the ſeveral damages they had 
done him. The Khan however diſſipated their fears, by 
offering that the capitulation ſhould be ſigned by the princi- 
pal officers of the army, who were to engage their honour 
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for the ſtrict execution of it. On theſe conditions, they 
ſubmitted at length to the yoke of the uſurper. | 

Maghmud ſoon juſtified their ſuſpicions: he could not for- 
give the damages they had done him, nor their having ſeve- 
ral times endeavoured to perſuade the inhabitants of Isfahan 
to deliver themſelves by a general inſurrection from the yoke 
under which they groaned. His intention was to engage 
them in ſome ſtep, which would juſtify his breaking the ca- 
Pitulation, and ſerve as a pretext to his vengeance. He there» 
fore endeavoured by means of ſome perſons, who ſhould 
feign a deteſtation of himſelf and his government, to per- 
ſuade them to revolt ; but theſe people were too wiſe or too 
virtuous to be caught in this ſnare. They were as religious 
obſervers of the oath they had taken to him, as of the alle- 
glance they had ſworn to their lawful ſovereign ; hence they 
ſeized thoſe emiſſaries, and ſent them to Isfahan in irons, 
that Maghmud might inflict what puniſhment he pleaſed up- 
= them. This mark of fidelity at length reconciled him to 

em, 

The return of Nazr Ulla, after an excurſion of three 
months, afforded no leſs pleaſure to Maghmud, than the re- 
duction of thoſe two places. The apprehenſion he had been 
under, that the city would be depopulated by a ſecond fa- 
mine, was entirely removed when he ſaw this general arrive 
ſafe in Isfahan, with a great number of camels loaded with 
proviſions and booty; alſo with many thouſand Derghezins, 
who might be conſidered as a new colony, not ſubject to be 
ſuſpected, but entirely agreeable to the Afghans. 

Towards the end of June appeared a ſecond colony ; this 
was a Caravan of ſeveral thouſand camels, which arrived 
from Kandahar. "Theſe ſuccours were owing to the prudence 
of Maghmud, at the very beginning of his reign. After the 
defeat of Moula Mouſla by Myrza Iſmael, by which a great 
treaſure was plundered, he ſent Mahommed Niſchan, his 
grand maſter of the ceremonies , with a freſh ſupply of mo- 
ney into that country, to make new levies: and as this prince 
perceived that his ſoldiers deſerted in bodies, and that whole 
companies had returned home, from the deſire of ſeeing their 
wives and children; he entruſted this officer with 8000 ca- 
mels, to bring the families of thoſe Afghans who were al- 
ready in the army, as likewiſe of thoſe whom he ſhould en- 
liſt into the ſervice. This precaution, together with the 
fame which he had acquired of having aſcended the throne of 
Perſia, rendered this carayan much more conſiderable than 
was expected. | Maghmud 


7 Eſick Agaſſi, 
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Maghmud diſtributed part of the deſerted houſes and lands 


to the Afghans and Derghezins * lately arrived; and finding 
that theſe colonies, tho* numerous, were not ſufficient to re- 
people the town, he raiſed a new fund out of the laſt taxes, 
and put it into the hands of Mahommed Niſchan, with or- 


ders to lay it out in raiſing 15,000 men more, and to bring 
them from Kandahar with their families. 


In the mean time Shah Tzhmas continued at Tavris, con- 
triving means to recover his dominians ; but gave no demon- 


ſtration of a capacity equal to the part he had to act. His 


conduct was but a natural conſequence of the manner in 
which he had been educated. According to the cuſtom eſta- 
bliſhed by Abas the Great, he was not permitted to go out 
of the ſeraglio, till the very day he was named ſucceſſor to 
the throne, The ſame prince, by an effect of his jealouſy, 
committed the education of the princes of the blood to eu- 
nuchs, whoſe principal care was to keep them in ignorance, 
Tæhmas came ſo rude and unpoliſhed out of their hands, 
that he was obliged to rely intirely upon the information and 
fidelity of the people about him, The ſevere manner in 
which he was educated, was moreover productive of another 
incoveniency. He was hardly releaſed from the ſeraglio, 
when his favourite paſſions began to predominate. "Thinking 


himſelf no longer accountable for his conduct, he abandoned 


himſelf intirely to his pleaſures, which neither reaſon nor ex- 
perience had inſtructed him how to regulate. To purſue the 
true objects of pleaſure, as agreeable to the character of a 
prince, can only be the effect of wiſe inſtructions. What 
then could be expected from this heir of the Perſian diadem ? 

He had already made one falſe ſtep in diſcharging his army 
at Caſbin ; and now he made another no leſs injurious to his 
intereſt. Soon after he was declared king, he ſent a meſſen- 
ger to Vachtanga, Vali of Georgia, with orders to repair 
forthwith to Tavris, and pay him homage. A reſentment of 


this prince's behaviour in refuſing to march to the ſuccour of” 


Isfahan, or ſome falſe policy, occaſioned this ſummons to be 
couched in terms, which only ſerved to irritate a perſon who, 
was naturally haughty, and very little inclined to obedience, 
The Vali provoked at this treatment, deſpiſed the orders ; 
but foreſeeing danger from the diſaffection which the gran- 
dees of the country ſhewed to him; and having already fruit- 
leſsly attempted to ſubject his territories to Ruſſia, he * now 
wrote to Conſtantinople, offering to pay the port annually 
| | twenty» 

* Sometimes called Darguzzis. 

a Towards the end of — | 
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twenty-four purſes, by way of tribute, on condition they 
would maintain him in the poſſeſſion of his government, and 
confirm the privileges which the kings of Perſia had granted 
to the princes his predeceſſors, as well as to the nation in 
general. 

The Vali had not time to execute this laſt project; for 
Tæhmas depoſed him in March following, and nominated 
in his place, Mahommed Kouli Khan, prince of Caket, who 
was alſo deſcended from the antient kings of Georgia, The 
new Vali preſented himſelf before 'Teflis not long after, in 
order to take poſſeſſion of his government; but not having 
a force (ufficient to contend with Vachtanga, who, contrary 
to the adyice of the grandees of the nation, had given arms to 
the people ; he was obliged to return to his principality for 
ſuccours. As ſoon as he arrived there, he aſſembled all the 
military people that could be found, and entered into a treaty 
with his neighbours the Leſgees, who ſupplied him with a 
body of 7000 men ; the junction of theſe forces augmented 
his army ſo conſiderably, that on the 8th of May he appeared 
again before Tefiis. 

Vachtanga foreſeeing this Rorm, had already concerted 
his meaſures.” F inding that the inhabitants began to treat 
him publickly as a rebel, and that he could no longer depend 
on their affection, he quitted the town privately the preced- 
ing night, and carried with him his family, and the great 
treaſure which he had amaſſed during the courſe of a long 
reign. This proud Georgian then felt the puniſhment of the 
miſchicts cauſed by his diſobedience. . Having wandered 
from place to place as a fugitive, in Auguſt 1725 he took 
refuge in St. Petersburg; where, for reaſons of ſtate, and 
the connexion he had with the Ruſſian court, he found a 
ſafe azylum. The new Vali meeting no longer with a com- 
petitor, made his entrance into Teflis. T he grandees, and 
T: the inhabitants in general, were convinced of their former 
error, and received him with great demonſtrations of joy. 
He had not been lang with them, when he taxed them with 
50,000 tomans J, part of which was paid immediately, and 
the remainder a few months after. 

In this interval the Afghah army was increaſed by a body 
of 6000 Derghezins, whom Nazr Ulla had collected before 
his return, and by a conſiderable number of Turkiſh adven- 
turers, whom Maghmud had taken into his pay, as likewiſe 
by the recruits arrived from Kandahar. This prince was 
now able to engage in ſome freſh enterprize, but apprehend- 

ing 
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ing that his abſence might cauſe ſome troubles in the capital, 
he reſolved to entruſt the execution of his deſigns to the ex- 
perience of Nazr Ulla. Thus the army was again divided 
into two bodies: this general having the moſt numerous un- 
der his command, received the Sultan's directions to fall 
upon the province of Farſiſtan. 

Maghmud was of too active a genius to be long idle: 
leaving a ſufficient garriſon in Isfahan, he led the remainder 
of his troops againſt Ghulpaigan, a town ſituated in a plain 
weſtward of Caſhan. The inhabitants of this place were 
ſtrongly attached to Tæhmas's party, and had neglected no 

recaution neceſſary to enable them to hold out a long ſiege. 
ghmud cauſed his cannon to be fired againſt the walls, 
and then commanded his troops to ſtorm the town in three 
different places. The Perſians defended themſelves with 
great reſolution, but not without abandoning ſome of the 
works which they had thrown up. 

Things were in this ſituation, when Maghmud received 
intelligence, that a new enemy had ftarted up againſt him. 
The ſucceſs which Tæhmas had in reducing Teflis, raiſed 
the courage of that prince; he appointed Fendoun, Khan of 
the Kourds, to command his troops ; and having ordered the 
Vali's of Loriſtan and Arabia, and the Khan of Cokhilan to 
join that general with all the forces of their reſpective go- 
vernments, he gave directions to him to march to Isfahan, 
and attack the uſurper. Fendoun Khan was prevented from 
drawing any ſuccours from thoſe provinces, by the motion of 
the Ottoman armies ; who having invaded Georgia, as we 
ſhall have occaſion to mention more particularly, became 
maſters of that country, and threatened the frontiers of Perſia 
on every ſide. This general had however 8000 men under 
his command, all choice troops, which Tæhmas had afſem- 
bled in the neighbourhood of Tavris, and with which he 
might have rendered ſome ſervice ; but preferring plunder, 
he pillaged the quarter of the city where the Armenians re- 
fide, under a pretence that theſe people favoured his maſter's 
enemies; and adding impoſture to this act of villainy, he ſent 
the heads of ſome of thoſe who had been murdered on this 
occaſion to the Shah, as if they belonged to the Afghans kil- 
led in battle; but the fraud was eaſily diſcovered, as the 
_— of ſeveral Armenian prieſts were known by the ton- 

ure. 

A general ſo little a friend to juſtice, feemed to promiſe no 
great ſucceſs towards retrieving the affairs of the Shah; how- 
ever he determined to attack the enemy. He knew that 
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Maghmud had marched out of Isfahan with only 10,000 
men; and preſumed with good reaſon that this army, al- 
ready harraſſed with the cold and continual rains, would not 
be able to withſtand the joint attack of his troops and of the 
inhabitants of Ghulpaigan. Flattered with this notion, he 
marched againſt the Afghans, but was ſoon put to flight, 
with -the loſs of 2000 of his forces. He then retired to his 
own country, whither he invited the Turks, who, on con- 
dition of his fealty to them; left him in poſſeſſion of his 


Tæhmas was thus puniſhed for intruſting the command of 
his troops to a man, who had no military abilities; and 
whoſe fidelity he ought to have ſuſpected, ſince he could 
not be ignorant that the Kourds are of the ſame ſect as the 
Turks their neighbours. This event was followed with the 
leſs of Macon, Theſe new rebels having entered that place 
by ſurprize the very ſame year; put the garriſon to the 
ſword, and made themſelves maſters of that fortreſs, which 
in thoſe countries is eſteemed impregnable. | 

The loſs of this battle- was alſo attended with that of 
Ghulpaigan. Some of the inhabitants endeavoured to throw 
themſelves into a fort contiguous to the town, but Maghmud 
cut moſt of them to pieces. The remainder no ſooner be- 
held a barbed elephant brought againſt their walls in order to 
make a breach, than they ſubmitted to the conqueror. 

The Sultan having thus routed an army, taken a town, 
and obliged a fortreſs to ſurrender, returned triumphant to 
Isfahan. He then entruſted the command of his troops to 
Zeberdeſt Khan, who not long after made himſelf maſter of 
Honſar, a large town ſituate within five Toney north- 
weſt of the capital. Towards the end of miber this ge- 
neral marched againſt Caſhan; whoſe inhabitants, contrary 
to the allegiance they had ſworn when Aman Ola was upon 
his march towards Casbin, had taken up arms in favour of 
prince Tæhmas. 

Lutf Ali Khan, famous for the defeat he gave the rebels 
before Khermaht, and afterwards for his difgrace at a time 
when he might have ſaved the empire, was not included in 
the maffacre of the nobles already mentioned. Maghmud 
was defirous of gaining him over to his intereſt ; and though 
this faithful ſubject had always avoided entering into any en- 
gagements prejudicial to his lawful ſovereign ; yet the Sultan, 


hoping to win him, continued to load him with favours. 


Lutf Ali Khan being thus eſteemed and reſpected at Court, 
might have ſpent his days in eaſe and tranquility 5 but his 
| loyalty 
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loyalty would not permit him to be paſlive : he thought it his 
duty to ſerve Tæhmas his lawful ſovereign. With this view 
he waited a favourable opportunity, and made his eſcape from 
Isfahan, — to join the Shah in Tavris. 

The flight of Lutf Ali Khan, flung the Afghans into freſh 
apprehenſions. They could not forget that this general, af- 
ter the victory he had obtained over them, was juſt upon the 
point of cruſhing them in their own country. Thev knew 
that he was acquainted with their weak condition; and 
ſhould he put himſelf at the head of an army, which his re- 
putation might enable him to collect, it was hard to ſay 
what would be the conſequence. Maghmud cauſed diligent 
ſearch to be made for him, and promiſed conſiderable re- 
wards to thoſe who ſhould diſcover him. They had not yet 
finiſhed their enquiries, when the unfortunate Lutf Ali Khan 
appeared in ſight. The people of Ben Isfahan having diſco- 
vered him in their town, brought him to the uſurper. Magh- 
mud no ſooner approached him, than forgetting his own 
dignity, he fell upon him like a mad-man, and hewed him 
in pieces with his ſabre. How greatly the tyrant ſtood in fear 
of the virtues of this illuſtrious general, appeared by this bar- 
barous and unprincely action; as well as by the privileges and 
favours, with which he rewarded the zeal and affection of 
the inhabitants of Ben Isfahan. 


CHAP. XXVL 


The Turks ſend an Army into Georgia, The Czar ſubdzes 
Ghilan. Uneaſineſs of the Ottoman port at the progreſs 
of the Ruſſians. Tæhmas ſends an embaſſador to the port, 

who miſcarries in his negotiation. Iſmael Beg is ſent em- 
baſſader to the Court of Ruſſia, and concludes a treaty with 
the Czar. Particulars of this treaty. 


URING theſe tranſaQtions in the interior parts of the 
Perſian Dominions ; in the month of October the pre- 
ceding year, the Ottoman court diſpatched Niſſi Mahom+ 
med Aga, as envoy to Peter the Great, As he paſſed through 
Crim Tartary, the Khan informed him of the circumſtances 
of this monarch's expedition into Perſia. He took the road 
to Aſtrachan, where he expected to meet the emperor* ; but 
heating that this prince was ſet out for Moſco, he changed 
1 2 his 
We uſe the word emperor and Czar in common, the former 

is moſt proper, though the latter is moſt familiar. 
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his rout. Nifli Mahommed Aga had received a ſtrict charge 
to make all poſſible expedition; but as ſoon as he arrived ori 
the Ruſſian territories, he was detained by the officer who 
commanded on that frontier, under a pretence that he could 
not permit him to proceed any further, without expreſs or- 
ders from his court. This difficulty, which ſeemed to ariſe 
only from too ſcrupulous an exactneſs in the officer, was not 
removed till the Czar received news from Nepleuiff his reſi- 
dent at Conftantinople: This monarch being then informed 
of the diſpoſitions of the port, commiſſioned one of his offi- 
cers to receive the Turkiſh envoy upon the frontier, and to 
conduct him to court. | 

Niſli Mahommed Aga then proceeded on his journey, 
and arrived at Moſco, where he made his public entry the 
fixth of February. Some days after he was conducted to the 
audience of the Czar, with the honours due to his character: 
he delivered his credentials, and begged that commiſſaries 
might be nominated to treat with him, concerning the affairs 
committed to his charge. The grand ſignior's letter to the 
Czar was conceived in very ſtrong, tho* moderate terms. 
The Ottoman emperor intimated to him, that he had carried 
his reſentment to a ſufficient length againſt the Leſgees ; and 
gave him to underſtand, that as theſe people were Sunnis, 
and conſequently under his protection, he could not be an 
idle ſpectator, in ſeeing them reduced under the dominion of. 
any chriſtian prince. This was ſignify ing, that if Ruſſia in- 
tended to preſerve the peace inviolate, ſne muſt give up Tar- 
ku and Derbend, and demoliſh the fort of the holy croſs. 
The Aga explained himſelf fully upon the ſubject to baron 
Schafiroff, vice- chancellor of Ruſſia, and ſollicited ſtrongly 
for a quick difpatch; but the Czar, being informed from 
Conſtantinople that the Turks were as deſirous as himſelf to 
avoid coming to à rupture, deferred giving an anſwer. 

While the Turkiſh envoy endeavoured to diſcover the mo- 
tive of this affected delay, Hahdgee Daoud Beg, chief of 
Shamakie, being alarmed to ſee Derbend in the hands of a 
prince, who pretended he had taken up arms with no other 
view than to chaſtiſe him for his miſdemeanours; had ſent a 
meſſenger to Conſtantinople, offering to put himſelf under 
the protection of the grand ſignior. As this propoſal facili- 
tated the views whieh the Turks had upon Georgia, it was 
received with joy; and the Hahdgee was aſſured by the grand 
ſignior, that to diſcharge the duties which his office of 

Imam 
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Imam * impoſed upon him, he would ſoon reſcue him from 
the yoke of the chriſtians, and be revenged of the Georgians, 
who had encouraged the enemy to invade their country. Af- 
ter which he nominated the Hahdgee; Khan of Derbend, 
and in this quality he ſent him the ſtandards and horſes tails, 
with which Baſha's of the firſt rank are honouted in Turkey: 

This event confirmed the port in the reſolution of engag- 
ing the Czar to abandon his conqueſts. In order the more 
eaſily to perſuade htm into this meaſure, the grand fignior 
publiſhed a manifefto, ſetting forth, that as Derbend former 
ly conſtituted a part of his empire, and as the protection 
which he owed to muſſulmen in general, obliged him to aſſiſt 
the Leſgees againſt the enterprizes of chriſtian powers, he 
could no longer continue the peace with Ruſſia, unleſs the 
Czar would withdraw his troops from Dagiſtan, and particu- 
larly from Derbend ; which he could ſo much the leſs for- 
ſake, as there was ſtill a moſque there, which was formerly 
built by the port. 

The laſt reaſon was ſo much the more plauſible, as the 
law forbids the Mahemmedans to give up, either by capi- 
tulation or treaty, any of thoſe towns where ſuch temples 
have been raiſed. This manifeſto was hardly ſent into Ruſ- 
ſia, and diſtributed among the foreign miniſters at Conſtan- 
tinople, when the port received letters, by which Vach- 
tanga offered, under the conditions already related, to ac- 
knowledge the ſovereignty of the grand ſignior. 

The port, inclined to make advantage of theſe different 
propoſals, gave orders to the Baſhas of the provinces of Aſia, 
to join all the troops of their reſpective governments to thoſe 
of the Baſha of Erzeroum, who was named general in chief * 
of the army deſigned againſt Georgia. And in order to pro- 
vide againſt any enterprizes of the Ruffians, the garriſons 
were reinforced, and the magazines of the frontier towns 
filled with proviſions. But the real deſigns of the port were 
againſt Perſia : this is manifeſt from her refuſing the offer 
which the Khan of Crim Tartary made to Vbſtruct the pro- 
greſs of the Ruſſians on the fide of Perſia, by laying fiege to 
Aſtrachan. a | | g 

Peter the Great was in the ſame diſpoſition, in this reſpect, 
as the port, and was making the ſame military preparations. 
He gave orders for putting Derbend into a ſtate of defence, 
and for rendering the troops complete. He then affembled 
an army on the frontters of Dagiſtan, under pretence that 
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the Leſgees threatened to make an irruption into the king- 
dom of Aftrachan. | 
In the mean time he continued to amuſe the Turkiſh en- 


voy, and to inſinuate to this miniſter, that the intereſt of 
both courts was to agree concerning the conqueſt they were 
to make in Perſia ; that this was the way to avoid any ob- 
ſtacles that might ariſe on either fide ; and that acting thus 
in concert, they might ſettle the government of that monar- 
chy, in the manner moſt agreeable to their reſpective inte- 
reſts. And joining menaces to perſuaſion, he diſpatched 
Niſli Mahommed Aga home with an anſwer to this effect : 
that it was not his intention to make the leaſt infringement 
in the peace, which he had concluded with the port : but if 
this power ſhould attempt to oppoſe his views, he would take 
proper meaſures to croſs the deſigns which the grand fignior 
might have againſt the countries ſituate between the two 
ſeas e. At the ſame time he gave orders to tranſport the ar- 
tillery, with ammunition and proviſions, for taking the 
field; and leaving Moſco, he ſet out the beginning of March 
for St. Peterſburg. 

It is evident that the Czar's propoſals were equally advan- 
tageous to both empires: of this the port was convinced, 
but it was difficult to put them in execution. The Ruſſians 
and Turks had in ſome meaſure declared war againſt Perſia, 
one by invading Dagiſtan, and the other by marching an ar- 
my into Georgia; ſo that it did not ſeem conſiſtent for Tæh- 
mas to commit his intereſts to neighbours who were ſtripping 
him of his dominions. 

The port had ſtill greater obſtacles to ſurmount. As foon 
as Maghmud was become maſter of Isfahan, he enjoined the 
inhabitants, upon pain of death, to break off all epiſtolary 
correſpondence, and by the different precautions which he 
had taken on this occaſion, the ſucceſs of the ſiege had been 
kept a ſecret. Upon the return of Oſman Aga from Isfahan, 
the court of Conſtantinople was informed that this prince ad 
obliged Shah Huſſein to reſign his capital and his diadem. 
This great event occaſioned new, deliberations. Maghmud 
ſeemed poſſeſſed of the qualifications and fortune of thoſe 
conquerors, Who in former ages had ravaged Aſia, The 

Furkiſh miniſters however were not ſo much afraid of his 
power, as embaraſſed by his being of the ſect of the Sunnis as 
well as themſelves. They concluded that their troops would 
refuſe to fight againſt a prince, who, by the deſtruction of 
the Perſian empire, appeared as a hero of their reſigien. 
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This difficulty increaſed, as they were to enter into an alli- 
ance with a chriſtian power, not only to ſhare between them 
the different provinces of a monarchy ceded by the abdicati- 
on of Shah Huſſein to Maghmud, but likewiſe to dethrone 
him, and to ſubſtitute in his ſtead Tæhmas, a prince of the 
ſect of Ali. Yet it ſeemed prudent to put a ſtop to the pro- 
greſs of a man, whoſe ambitious enterprizes already threatned 
the empire; and there was no poſſibility of effecting this withi 
any ſecurity to the frontier, but by accepting the Czar's pro- 
al. | | 
"The port was thus in ſuſpence between the fear of Magh- 
mud's future ſucceſs, and the hope of reaping ſome advantage 
from the ſituation to which he had reduced the kingdom of 
Perſia, The Czar, who had prolonged the negotiation with 
the Turkiſh miniſter upon the ſame principle, gave orders 
that he ſhould be conducted to the frontier by very ſlow jour- 
neys ; ſo that he did not teach Conſtantinople till the end of 
May. As ſoon as he arrived, he aſſured the grand fignior, 
that the Czar had no other intention than to ſupport a good 
underſtanding with his highneſs; adding, that this prince had 
ſent full powers to his reſident, to act in concert with the 
port, that no umbrage might be taken on either ſide: - 

In the beginning of March, Ghilan ſubmitted to the Ruſ- 
ſian troops. About the ſame time Ibrahim, Baſha of Erze- 
roum, was joined by the Beglerbegs of Diarbeck, Trebe- 
ſonde, and ſeveral others, who formed an army of 40,006 
men. The Baſha put himſelf at the head of them; and ſent 
a meſſenger to Mahommed Kouli Khan, Vali of Georgia; 
demanding the delivery of the city and caſtle of Teflis: The 
Vali wanted neither courage nor experience; but he had ve- 
ty few troops, and the taxes which he had impoſed, alienat- 
ed the affections of the people from him, in the very begin- 
ning of his reign. Under theſe circumſtances he ſubmitt 
to the Ottoman dominion, on condition that the Serafkiet 
would confirm him in his principality. The Turkiſh depu- 
ty promiſed him this upon oath, and returned to give an ac- 
count of his negotiation to'the general. 

Agreeably to this convention, the Turks marched to the 
walls of Teflis the 12th of June. Mahommed Kouli Khan 
met the Seraſkier with a numerous retinue in due form, and 
delivered the keys of the town and caſtle to him; This ge- 
neral received the Vali with great demonſtrations of benevo « 
lence, and as a mark of honour gave him a' veſt lined with 
fable; but as ſoon as he took poſſeſſion of the fortreſs, he 
ordered him to be arreſted, thus confirming a Georgian pro- 
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verb, To truſt an Ottoman is to lean upon a wave *,” 
The depoſed Khan found means a few days after to eſcape 
from priſon ; and retired into his principality of Caket. In 
the mean time the port had nominated Baccar, Vachtanga's 
eldeſt ſon, for his ſucceſſor. This prince was fo averſe to 
the new government, that a few months afterwards he went 
out of Teflis, under pretence of diverting himſelf by hunting, 
and voluntarily retired ſrom a place, where he enjoyed only 
the empty title of ſovereign. 

In the mean time the Seraſkier, encouraged by the reducti- 
on of Teflis, caſt his eye upon Ganja, and marched his ar- 
my the autumn following, in order to lay ſiege to it. He 
-made himſelf maſter of the ſuburb of the Armenians z but 
the garriſon and inhabitants of the town, recovering from 
their ſurprize, attacked him in his camp. The Turks, be- 
ing preſſed hard on every fide, abandoned their artillery and 
baggage, and fled with the utmoſt precipitation : they loſt on 
this occaſion 3000 men. The Seraſkier, diſpirited by this 
diſgrace, retired with the ſhattered remains of his army to 
his government of Erzeroum. 

The reduction of Georgia had in ſome meaſure made the 
Turks amends for the uneaſineſs occaſioned by the Ruſſians 
taking poſſeſſion of Ghilan. The courts of St. Peterſburg 
and Conſtantinople ſeemed now to triumph ſucceſſively at 
the EXPENCE of the fugitive king of Perſia. As their jealouſy 
of each other increaſed with their ſucceſs, they took ſuch 
meaſures as they judged moſt convenient for their mutual ſe- 
curity. The Czar marched freſh troops towards Shirvan ; 
and the grand ſignior put Azoff, and the other towns on the 
Ruſian frontiers, in a poſture of defence. 

Iæhmas Shah being thus on all ſides oppreſſed, reſolved 
to try his ſucceſs in negotiation. With this view he con- 
firmed the credentials which his father had given Iſmael Beg, 
as embaſſador to the court of St. Peterſburg ; and nominat- 
ed another for that of Conſtantinople. They both ſet out 
at the ſame time. The perſon appointed for the Ottoman 
port was detained at Cars; but he diſpatched two of his re- 
tinue in a ſecret manner to notify the ſubject of his embaſly. 
Theſe deputies took the opportunity of the grand ſignior's 
coming out of the moſque at the feaſt of Beiram, to preſent 
their memorial to him. They were then introduced to the 
grand ſignior and the muſti, to whom they delivered their 
en the reſult of which was, that in October follow- 


ing 
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ing the Perſian embaſſador was permitted to come to Con- 
ſtantinople. His commiſſion was, to requeſt the aſſiſtance 
of the Turks againſt the Afghan rebels. The grand viſier 
being informed that an embaſſador had been ſent into Ruſſia 
upon the ſame errand, not only made it a reaſon to evade a 
definitive anſwers but reproached I æhmas for making any 
fuch application to a chriſtian power. This behaviour was in 
ſome meaſure owing to the reception which had been given 
at Conſtantinople ſome months before to the envoy of Mir 
Maghmud. The court ſeemed deſirous at this time to hu + 
mour the affection which the people ſhewed to the Afghans ; 
as well as to purſue the projects which they had formed, in 
conſequence of the reduction of Georgia. / 

Iſmael Beg, whom Tæhmas had nominated as embaſſador- 
plenipotentiary to the court of Ruſſia, was more ſucceſsful. 
He arrived at St. Peterſburg the ſecond of September. The 
Czar, whoſe active genius was impatient of delay, fixed the 
audience for the fifth. This ceremony was performed be- 
fore the ſenate, after the following manner: The embaſſa- 
dor, with his retinue, left their ſabres at the hall-door. He 
made his entrance, holding up in his hand his maſter's let- 
ter, which, after he had made his harangue, he preſented to 
the Czar. This prince gave it to his chancellor, who laid 
it upon the table, deſiring the embaſſador to draw nearer to 
the throne; which having done, upon his knees, he kiſſed 
the hem of the Czar's garment, and afterwards his hand: at 
the ſame time the Czar inquired after the king's health. The 
Perſian miniſter applying this to Shah Huſſein, and believing 
he was dead, made no reply, but ſhed tears. The chancel- 
lor then informed the embaſſador, that his majeſty's miniſ- 
ters would anſwer the letter which he had brought; upon 
which he withdrew to the hall, where he -had left his reti- 
nue. 4 W971 & 

Soon after arrived news of the ſurrender of Baku. The 
neceſſity of preſerving a communication by land with Ghilan, 
had determined the Czar to make himſelf maſter of that 
coaſt ; in conſequence of which, he had given orders to ma- 
jor-general Matuſkin to embark with 3000 men at Aſtra» 
chan, and the 28th of July they arrived at Baku. The ge- 
neral immediately wrote to the commanding officer, That 
as the Inhabitants had ſued the preceding year for the pro- 
„ tection of the emperor his maſter, tho' his majeſty then 
«© ſhewed ſome repugnance to accept of their allegiance, yet 
in conlidcration of the friendſhip ſubſiſting between him 
and the king of Perſia, and through compaſſion for them- 

8 3 6« ſelves, 
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<< ſelves, he had reſolved to ſend a body of troops, with am- 
munition and proviſions; therefore they ought to render 
* themſelves worthy of this favour by a ready ſubmiſſion, if 
* they were willing to be conſidered as loyal ſubjects, and 
7 good citizens.“ 

In paſſing through Aſtrachan, Iſmael Beg had left a let- 
ter, which was now delivered, exhorting the inhabitants of Ba- 
ku to a ſubmiſſion; but the governor anſwered, that he could 
not admit foreign troops into the town, without the expreſs 

orders of Shah Tæhmas. As he perſiſted in this reſolution, 
general Matuſkin began to cannonade the town, and employ- 
ed the two galliots, which he had brought with him for 
that purpoſe, in bombarding it. The garriſon of Baku was 
very numerous, and the commandant ſcemed determined to 
make an obſtinate defence ; but on the 7th of Auguſt he de- 
manded to capitulate, and ſent a deputation of the principal 
inhabitants to acquaint the general that he would ſurrender 
up the town. 

This conqueſt created no difficulty in the negotiation with 
which Iſmael Beg was charged. He was well acquainted 
with the melancholy ſituation of his maſter's affairs, and 
knew that he could not obtain any ſuccours upon better con- 
ditions : he took no notice of the hoſtilities which he had in 
fome meaſure authorized by his letter, but ſollicited the 
Czar's miniſters in ſo ſtrong a manner, that they ſigned a 
treaty of alliance with him the 23d of September, on the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


I. That the Czar ſhould pacify the troubles of Perſia, 
drive out the Afghans, and re-eſtabliſh the government. 


II. That Tæbmas, as lawful ſovereign of that kingdom, 
ſhould yield in perpetuity to the Ruſſiian monarchy, 
the towns and dependencies of Derbend and Baku, with 
the provinces of Ghilan, Mazanderan and Aſtrabad. 


III. That he ſhould furniſh, at the prices ſtipulated in this 
public act, camels and proviſions for the Ruſſian troops. 


IV. That hereafter there ſhould be full liberty of com - 
merce between both nations. 


V. In fine, that this alliance ſhould be mutually defenſive, 
PART 
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Pretenſions of Aman Ola to the crown, compromiſed. Sur- 
render Caſhan. Death and character of "= Ulla, 
He is ſucceeded by Zeberdeſt Khan, who takes and plun- 
ders Shiraſs. | 


HILE Tæhmas was thus obliged to yield to neceſ- 

ſity, Maghmud was in danger of being ſtripped of 
the ſovereignty by the very man who had moſt contributed 
to his conqueſts. We have already mentioned that Aman 
Ola followed him in this expedition as a confederate, and not 
as a ſubject. This general, jealous of the ſuperiority which 
the partner of his victories had acquired over him, diſſembled 
his reſentment in hopes of indemnifying himſelf by the wealth 
which he expected to draw from Caſbin. It is pretended 
that Maghmud had conſented to his being declared ſovereign 
of that city and its diftrit ; but the bad ſucceſs this 
met with in that expedition irritated him ſo much, that he 
was hardly recovered of his wounds, when he inſiſted boldly 
on Maghmud's ſharing with him the treaſure and ſovereignty 
annexed to the Perſian diadem, purſuant to the compact 
which he faid they had entered into upon their ſetting out 
from Kandahar, , | 

84 Regal 
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Regal power, divided between two perſons, is abſolutely 
Inconſiſtent, even in a limited monarchy; and confequently 
impracticable in deſpotic governments: as to the treaſures, 
they were neceſlary to the ſupport of the ſtate. Maghmud 
therefore could not agree to theſe propoſals ; it was his inte- 
reſt however to carry it fair with an experienced general, who 
had moreover brought a conſiderable body of troops with 
him, which would obey only his orders. This circumſtance 
ſeemed to preſage the downfall of their uſurped power. 
Mazhmud amuſed him with different promifes ; till Aman 
Ola perceiving that he was trifled with, reſolved to keep no 
further meaſures. One of Shah Huffein's daughters, whom 
Maghmud had given him in marriage, contributed to inflame 
his temper, which was naturally fierce. She reminded him 
af the perfidy and ambition, of the avarice and cruelty of 
Maghmud ; ſhe made him alſo ſenſible of the danger to 
which his Life was expoſed, if he did not immediatcly re- 
more out of the power of the tyrant; and at length prevailed 
him to join his forces to thoſe of Læhmas Shah, in order 
to driye away the uſurper, and divide his ſpoils between 
them. "jt ths | 
With this intent, towards the end of December, Aman 
Ola left Isfahan. As ſoan as be was out of the gates, he put 
the royal plume upon his turbant; and, in order to deceive 
Maghmud, he took the road to Kandahar. Maghmud did 
not venture to oppoſe his march; he was afraid of increaſing 
the number of his enemies; and perhaps was not ſorry, 
though at the expence of part of his army, to be diſengaged 
from a man who had the preſumption to declare himſelf his 
-competitor. But as ſoon as he heard that this general had 
altered his rout, he was ſo affected with a ſenſe of the dan- 
ger that might enſue, that he ſet out immediately in purſutt 
of him with what forces he could collect, ordering the reſt 
of his army to follow him with all poflible expedition; and in 
four days he came up with him. * 
It was preſumed, that Aman Ola would not venture him- 
ſelf again into the power of a man, to whom he had given 
ſuch ſubject of offence, but rather decide the quarrel by the 
ſword. Inſtances of caprice and inconſtancy are very fre- 
_ among the eaſtern warriors: as ſoon as they came in 
light, they ran and embraced each other. Whether the re- 
membrance of paſt friendſhip ſtifled all reproaches, and 
opened their eyes to a mutual intereſt ; or that Aman Ola 
did not depend on the fidelity of his troops, to meaſure his 
ſtrength with that of the young conqueror ; theſe marks of 
; | affe icton 
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affection were followed by a reconciliation ; and Aman Ola 
was won once more by Maghmud's promiſes. 
This prince artfully ſoothed the ruling paſſion of his diſ- 
guſted friend, and made him the compliment of his own 
horſe: they embraced each other, and renewed their former 
oaths on the points of their naked ſabres. Maghmud ſent 
him back to Isfahan, eſcorted by a body of horſe ; with or- 
ders to the governor of the city to pay him all the deference 
he could defire, except granting him his full liberty. | 
Maghmud having thus prevented the danger of his friend's 
reſentment, obliged the troops belonging to that general to 
ſwear allegiance to him, and had the judgment to incorpo- 
rate them with his own. He then joined the forces under 
Zeberdeſt Khan. This general had lately raiſed his reputa- 
tion by a new conqueſt. He blockaded Cafhan, the inhabi- 
tants of which, intimidated by the taking of Ghulpaigan and 
Honſar, ſurrendered by capitulation. The Khan paid a re- 
ligious regard to his promiſe, ſo that there was neither any 
diſorder nor plundering in the town ; but it is ſaid that he af- 
terwards maſſacred a conſiderable number of thoſe fit to bear 
arms, in order to ſecure a conqueſt, which he had not other- 
wiſe ſufficient force to garriſon. ' 
It was not till after this barbarous execution that Magh- 


mud joined the victorious army : the news he had received. 


from Farſiſtan, was the cauſe of this motien. Nazr Ulla, 
who had been intruſted with the reduction of that province, 


made himſelf maſter of all the towns and villages in his way, 


without meeting with any reſiſtance. The terror of his 
name induced them to make a ready ſubmiſſion. Thus he 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Shiraſs, without ſhedding 
any blood. Here his fortune changed. In the firſt attack 
at the ſiege of this place, he was wounded by a muſket-ball, 
which put an end to his life. The loſs of this general, who 
had the higheſt reputation as a ſoldier, plunged his army iato 
the greateſt grief. Of this they gave the moſt melancholy 
tokens, by the bloady funeral rites with which they honoured 
his memory. For after the whole army had marched round 
his body, with colours trailing on the ground, they obliged 
their ſlaves and priſoners to perform the ſame ceremony, and 
then ſacrificed them at his feet ; according to the barbarous 
ſuperſtition which they had learnt of the Indians . They 
killed alſo ghe'fineſt of his horſes, the fleſh of which, agree- 
ably to the cuſtom of the Afghans, was divided among the 
ſoldiers, in order to make a funeral entertainment. | 

; Naze 
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Nazr Ulla was in ſtature very tall, but ill ſhaped. The 
cuſtom he had contracted of keeping one eye ſhut, procured 
him the name of the one-eyed lord t, by which he was often 
diſtinguiſhed. He was fond of the Armenians, whom he 
took openly under his protection. The incurſions and rob- 
beries in which he had been exerciſed from his youth, had 
formed him early to military exerciſe, in which he acquired 
great reputation, and was eſteemed by his own people as a 
conſummate general, His great prudence, and the ſeries of 
ſucceſs attending it, made him ſuſpected of having learnt the 
magic art, aſcribed to the Indians. It was perhaps this pre- 
judice that created an extraordinary confidence in his ſoldiers, 
who thought him invincible. 

He was of a mild and humane temper, behaving towards 
thoſe who ſubmitted to him, with a ſtrict regard to his word, 
and with a certain degree of clemency, to which the other 
rebel chiefs were utter ſtrangers. All nations reverence vir- 
tue, tho? it is not always attended with ſucceſs, nor always 
the object of vulgar attention. Humanity in a ſoldier, whoſe 
duty calls him into ſcenes of blood, is an illuſtrious quality. 
The good inclinations of this Afghan, tho” of the religion 
of the Magi, gained him honour even after death. Magh- 
mud erected a ſtately monument to him, near the burial place 


of the Armenians. The Afghans looked upon him as . 


ſaint, and expreſſed a high veneration for his memory. This 
was the more extraordinary, as they could not plead igno- 
rance that he was a worſhipper of fire; ſince there were two 
prieſts hired by the ſultan, who kept the ſacred flame near 
his tomb. . 

Maghmud choſe Zeberdeſt Khan to ſucceed that general; 
accordingly he ordered him to ſet out immediately for Shi- 
raſs; after which he returned himſelf with the army to Isfa- 
han, where he arrived towards the end of March, 1724. 

As he entered the city, he was ſtruck with ſurprize and 
admiration, at an extraordinary event. A woman diſguiſed 
in man's apparel, ſeeing his troops upon their march, rode 
up to them in full gallop, and falling ſword in hand upon the 
firſt that fell in her way, ſhe is ſaid to have killed about 
twenty, before ſhe was ſeized. This woman was a native of 
Georgia, and poſſeſſed the military diſpoſition of that nation 
in ſo eminent a degree, that ſhe had formed the deſign of re- 
venging on the firſt Afghans ſhe could meet, the death of her 
huſband, who was ſlain at the bridge Abaſabad, when Isfa- 
han was taken. For this purpoſe, ſhe committed the care of 

- her 
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her effects, and of her two children, to her brother; and 
without being daunted at the rigor of the ſeaſon, or the length 
of the journey, ſhe ſet out from Georgia in a ſecret manner, 
in man's dreſs, well armed and equipped, She was brought 
before Maghmud covered with wounds ; this prince, upon 
being informed of her ſex, admired her reſolution, and gave 
orders that ſhe ſhould be treated with all the care and atten» 
tion, which the greatneſs of her courage deſerved *, 

In the mean time, the news of Nazr Ulla's death being 
ſpread, ſome of the cities and teens of Farſiſtan, which had 
ſubmitted, took up arms again, as if this ſingle event ſecured 
them from any further danger. Zeberdeſt Khan had there- 
fore ſome difficulty to join his army, whom he found deſirous 
of revenging the death of their late general. The glory of 
ſucceeding a man ſo much regretted, was a new ſubje& of 
emulation to him ; and indeed he omitted nothing that might 
contribute to the ſucceſs of this new enterprize. 

The Khan of the province remained in the town: he was 
a man unpractiſed in the military art, but loyal and honeſt 3 
and from a conſciouſneſs that he was not poſſeſſed of ſkill 
ſufficient to extricate himſelf out of ſuch a difficulty, he had 
by preſents and promiſes engaged Mir Baghir, brother of Ab- 
dallah, Vali of Arabia, to come to his aſſiſtance. This 
prince was eſteemed a very good general: he repaired to Shi- 
raſs with as many of his own people as were diſpoſed to fol- 
low him; and took upon him the command of the town un- 
der the Khan. The walls were in a good condition; the 
parts moſt expoſed were covered with entrenchments; and 
frequent ſallies from the town had induced the Afghans al- 
moſt to deſpair of ſucceſs; when the Khan was ſo ill adviſed 
as to check the ardour of the garriſon, by not permitting them 
to ſtir any more from the walls : this was the fault which bad 
occaſioned the misfortunes and ſurrender of Isfahan. 

This ſtep was ſoon followed by the inconveniencies natu- 
rally attending it. The ardour of the troops abated ; a ſcar- 
city of proviſions enſued ; and the ſoldiers were ſo diſheart- 
ened, as to think only of making their eſcape, to prevent 
being ſtarved. The enemy being ſenſible of the — 

0 


© Military courage is a virtue much in eſteem in the eaſt, 
among people who live by the ſword ; but women are no where 
more defenceleſs than in Aſia. This ſeems to be a ſtronger in- 
ſtance of female reſentment than that of the Spaniſh lady, who 
dug up the body of one who had been falſe, as a lover, and whom 
ſhe had cauſed to be murdered ; in order to enjoy the pleaſure of 
tearing his heart in pieces with her teeth. 
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of ſuch a deſertion, favoured it, by granting a free daſſage. 
The ſcarcity increaſing, Mir Baghir undertook, to ſave the 


town, by making a vigorous ſally. Accordingly he marched 
out at the head of 6000 men, who ſurprized and diſperſed 
the beſieging army: but ſuch fortune did not attend him long. 
Soon after, he endeavoured to re-enter the town with a con- 
voy which he brought with him, but was oppoſed by a body 
of troops, who, tho? inferior in number, attacked him with 
ſuch reſolution, that his army was put to flight. This brave 
Arabian, whoſe character ids the reverſe "of his brother 85 
who occaſioned the loſs of Isfahan, ſtood his ground with 
only 200 men, who, imitating his example, died like him, 
fighting gloriouſly to the laſt gaſp. 

The cutting off ſo neceſſary a ſupply, was not the moſt 
conſiderable advantage which the Afghans reaped from this 
victory. The country was ravaged, and the neighbouring 
towns kept ſo much on their guard, that the ſcarcity was 
greater in their camp than in Shiraſs ; inſomuch that Zeber- 
deft Khan was upon the point of raifing the ſiege, when the 
taking of the convoy enabled him to wait at his leiſure, till 
the enemy, overcome by famine, would be obliged to im- 
plore his mercy. He was not deceived in his expectations; 
for Shirafs was ſoon reduced to a very melancholy ſituation, 
numbers of the inhabitants dying with famine; ſo that the 
Khan determined to capitulate, On the 13th of April he 
ſent his brother to treat with the enemy. 

This reſolution was followed by an caſy and imprudent ſe- 

curity. The Afghans perceiving that the beſieged had ne- 
glected their poſts, detained the deputy, and made a general 
aſſault. The Perſians, ſurprized and diſconcerted, made 
very little reſiſtance. The Afghans put every one they found 
in arms to the ſword ; and this unhappy town was under theſe 
dreadful circumſtances, when the officers reſtrained the fury 
of the ſoldiers. The maſſacre being over, the conquerors 
plundered with their ordinary licentiouſneſs. One remark- 
able incident is recorded of the puniſhment of covetouſneſs : 
ſome of the ſoldiers having found in the houſe of a private 
man a conſiderable quantity of carn, which-he had concealed 
in prejudice to the other inhabitants, they tied him to a ſtake 
in his granary, -where he died with hunger ; revenging the 
death of many, whom this wretch had ſacrificed to his ava- 
rice 

Thus one of the moſt celebrated cities of the eaſt was ta- 
ken and ſacked, after a blockade of near eight months: the 


Afghans having deſpaired to reduce it otherwiſe than by fa- 
mine, 
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mine, confined themſelves to their ſeveral poſts. They loft 
before it 2000 of the troops of their own nation, and a con- 
ſiderable number of Derghezins. The number of Perſians 
who died by the ſword, was not ſo great as that which pe- 
riſhed by famine. Zeberdeſt Khan exacted no more of the 
inhabitants by way of tribute, than what they annually paid 
to the kings of Perſia, He then ordered them to collect pro- 
viſions from all the neighbouring parts, that he might ſend a 
ſupply as ſoon as poſſible to Isfahan, where it was greatly 
wanted. | 


— 


Zeberdeſt Khan's expedition againft Bender Abaſſi. Magh- 
mud marches into Cohkilan, and loſes great part of his 

army. Imprudent conduct of Shah Tæhmas towards the 
Armenians, The Turks take Erivan. The Armenians of 
Nachivan invite the Turks into their country. Tavris'be- 
fieged by the Turks, and taken. Siege of Hamadan. 


EBERDEST Khan was animated by the taking Shiraſs, 
a place of ſuch conſequence; and began to meditate 
new conqueſts. He had hardly ſettled the government of 
that city, when he ordered Huſſein Aga, one of the officers 
of Maghmud's houſhold, with four hundred men, to make 
an incurſion. into the ſouthern part of the province. 
This detachment penetrated without any obſtacle as far as 
Lar, the capital of Lariſtan, a province formerly governed 
by its own kings. Huſſein Aga plundered the city with his 
ſmall body of men, but the caſtle held out, and the governor 
of it refuſed to capitulate. The Afghan commander then 
puſhed on as far as Bender Abaſh b. This was the ſecond 
time during the war that this city was expoſed. In January 
1722 it was pillaged, without making any reſiſtance, by 
4000 Balouches ; but upon their attempting to break into 
the fortreſſes, where the Engliſh and Dutch Eaſt India com- 
panies had their compting-houſes, they were repulſed with 
conſiderable loſs. 

The Afghans ſucceeded ſtill worſe. Upon the firſt report 
of their march the inhabitants retired with their moſt valu- 
able effects: but the Europeans were prepared to give them 
a warm reception. The Afghans therefore thougat proper 
to accept a ſupply of proviſions, without making any attempt 

on 
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on them. The greateſt part of this detachment died: the 


malignity of the air, and the bad quality of the water not a- 
greeing with them, inſomuch that they were reduced within 
two months to a very ſmall number, who rejoined the army 
without making any acceſſion by the plunder of this city, to 
the riches they had amaſled in their expedition: 

- During this interval, the news of the taking of Shirafs ha- 
ving reached Isfahan, the Afghans were animated with freſh 
ardour. Maghmud reſolved to lead them himſelf in perſon 
to new conqueſts. Accordingly he ſet out in June with an 
intent of ſubduing Cohkilan, a country ſituate within ten 
days journey of the capital, towards Baſſora. His army 
was near thirty thouſand men: fo that he had all the reaſon 
to promiſe himſelf undoubted ſucceſs z but the event did not 
anfwer his expectation. His troops were not only harraſſed 
continually by the Arabs who inhabit the neighbouring coun- 
try, but alſo diſtreſſed for want of proviſions ; whilſt the air 
had the moſt pernicious effects on his ſoldiers, inſomuch that 
he did not bring half of his men back to Isfahan. His diſaſter 
would have been ſtill greater, if Caſſin Khan, a Perſian, who 
was poſſeſſed of a government in thoſe quarters, had not given 
him all the aſſiſtance in his power. 

Maghmud compounded with the Arabs to return back, on 
condition of being furniſhed with proviſions; but theſe people 
perceiving his inability to withſtand them, broke their word, 
and harraſſed his army to the greateſt degree. Thus was the 
formidable Maghmud by too great confidence, and the efforts 
of ſome bodies of roving Arabs, reduced to the utmoſt 
ftreights. He was ſo ſhocked at his lofles, that he made his 
entrance into Isfahan without thofe honours which'it had been 
cuſtomary to pay him on the like occafions. His army being 
thus diſcouraged, prudence ſuggeſted to him the expedient 
of diſtributing fifty thouſand tomans k among his troops, to 
indemnify them for the loſs of their baggage, and he em- 
ployed them the reſt of the ſummer in repairing this accident, 
as far as the melancholy ſituation of his affairs admitted. 

In this ſtate of weakneſs and deſpondency, to which 
Maghmud was reduced, Tæhmas Shah might have enter- 


_ tained great hopes of recovering the diadem, and taking am- 
ple vengeance of the Afghans ; but this prince was entangled 


in inextricable difficulties : forgetting that his imprudent re- 
ſentments had the preceding year occaſioned the revolt of 


Teflis, he loaded the Armenians with exceſſive taxes, which 
were 


This is part of Chuſiſtan, whoſe capital is Ahouas. 
> 125, ooo l. 
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were levied with the utmoſt rigour. So ſevere a proceeding, 
contrary to his natural diſpoſition, alienated the affections of 
theſe people in the very beginning; and things were ſoon 
carried to an extremity. Neceſſity being without law, he 
entered ſome of their principal towns by force, and plunder- 
ed them, eſpecially ſuch as refuſed to obey the orders he had 
ſent them to join his troops, tho* by law they were exempted 
from all military ſervice. 

The Armenians of Capan and Chiava, finding they were 
treated as enemies, took up arms. Tæhmas, who ſeemed 
to exert his reſolution only where prudence was wanting, in- 
tended to reduce them by force; but they gave him ſo warm 
a reception, that he became more circumſpect, and deter- 
mined at length to enter into a treaty with them. He gained 


by gentle meaſures, what he could not obtain by force; and 


thoſe people having returned to their duty, gave the greateſt 
proofs of their fidelity. But it was not in the nature of things, 
that Tæhmas ſhould recover his dominions at this time. 
The Turks being jealous of the advantages ſecured to the 
Czar by the treaty of St. Peterſburg, endeavoured to coun- 
terbalance them by their conqueſts. With this view, they 
provided for the ſecurity of Georgia ; built a new fortreſs 
near Teflis ; and aſſembled different bodies of troops on the 


frontiers of the Perſian dominions. Abdallah, Baſha of Van, 


entered this province the beginning of the year. Mahommed 
Kouli Khan, the ſame who had ſurrendered Teflis, made a 
ſtand at the head of a body of troops. The Baſha having re- 
inforced the garriſons of the ſeveral towns in Georgia, march- 
ed againſt him with 35000 men, and ſoon put him to flight. 
After this, in February, he penetrated into Aderbeitzan, 
and laid ſiege to Khoi, which held out two months, and was 
then taken by ſtorm, and plundered. 

Arifie Achmed, Baſha of Diarbekir, whom the port had 
nominated Seraſkier, now projected a more important expe+ 
dition. This general paſſed the Aras the end of June, and 
entered the province of Erivan with an army of above 30,000 
men, In order to intimidate the inhabitants, he treated 
them with great cruelty. The towns and villages upon his 
march, were entirely ſacked ; and he made flaves of above 
20,000 perſons of both ſexes. After theſe barbarous hoſti- 

lities, 

! His ſurname was Kouprul Oglou, or the fon of Kouproli. 
This family is deſcended from the grand viſier Kouproli Mahom- 
med Baſha, ſon of a country parſon in the neighbourhood of 
Belgrade in Albania. This is almoſt the only family in Turkey 
that has a proper name. "Y 


| 
| 
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lities, in the middle of the ſame month he arrived before Eri- 
van, the capital of the province. 

This city, the capital of Armenia, is diſtant about fix 

es from mount Ararat . In 1635 it was ſituated a mile 
from the ſpot where it now ſtands. Shah Seffie having taken 
it from the Turks, made choice of the preſent fituation. 
The caſtle is built on a ſteep rock, inacceſſible towards the 
weſt ; and on the other ſides it is defended by a triple wall of 
brick. At the foot of this rock runs the river Zengui, which 
deſcends from the lake Sevan o, and mixes its waters three 
leagues lower with the Aras. The Khan of the province re- 
fided in the caſtle. The town is encompaſſed by a double 
wall, and abounds more in gardens and vineyards than houſes. 
*The adjacent country is a large fertile plain, terminated by 
the mountains, of which Ararat makes a part; and the 
whole forms a moſt delightful proſpect. This advantage, 
however, is counterbalanced by great inconveniencies. The 
water and fruit are very unwholeſome ; the country is ſub- 
ject to frequent earthquakes ; their winters, notwithſtanding 
their latitude, are long and ſevere ; and they have exceſſive 
heats in ſummer. During the months of July and Auguſt, 
moſt of the inhabitants leave their houſes, and retreat to 
breathe a more temperate air in the mountains. It is com- 
puted, that in the heat of ſummer there are often 20,000 
tents in their neighbourhood ; for not only the Kourds travel 
thus far northward, but likewiſe the people from the extre- 
mity of Caldza, come hither with their flocks. 

The Ottoman army had with them a numerous artillery, 
with which they ſoon made a breach in the walls. The Se- 
raſkier then attempted to ſtorm the town ; and though his 
troops behaved with great courage, they were as bravely re- 
pulſed by the garriſon. They met with the fame reception 
at three general aſſaults; and the air being in ſome meaſure 
infected with the number of dead bodies; the Turkiſh gene- 
ral defired a truce of three days, in order to bury the dead. 

In the interim, the Baſha of Cutaya joined the army. This 
determined the Seraſkier to try his fortune once more. The 
10th of September he ordered the fourth general affault ; 
but with ſo little ſucceſs, that he ſuffered more on this occa- 
ſion than in any of the former attacks. The Turks having 
loſt near 20,000 men by the ſword, and the unwholeſome- 
neſs of the air, were diſcouraged. They had indeed received 

"FS frequent 
in I have already had occaſion to mention, that according to 
the tradicion of the Armenians the ark reſted on this mountain. 

® This lake is about 70 miles diſtant northward of the city. 
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frequent ſuccours, and their bombs had reduced great part of 
the town into ruins; but the Perfians as well as the Arme- 
nians, actuated by the double motive of rage and ſelf· preſer- 
vation; ſtill ſhewed the ſame courage and refolution. The 


beſiegers, almoſt exhauſted with the fatigue of ſo long a ſiege; 


threatened openly to retire ; when the arrival of a reinforce- 
ment of freſh troops from Egypt, changed the ſcene. Sarl 


Muſtafa, Baſha of Erzeroum, alſo brought a conſiderable 


reinforcement with him towards the end of the month ; ſo 
that the murmurings of the ſoldiers began to ceaſe, and they 
thought of nothing further than bringing this ing to a 
happy concluſion. 

he Khan, who RE SINE the town, began to det inti- 
midated at the ſight of ſuch large reinforcements. The gar- 
riſon was already in diſtreſs for proviſions z and a great num< 
ber of the ſoldiers and inhabitants had periſhed with hunger, 
ſickneſs, or the ſword. They expected no ſuccours from 
Tæhmas, and were reduced, for want of lead, to new-caſt 
the few balls that were remaining, and thoſe which they 
found in the breaches and ditches, by putting a pea in them; 
an expedient which might conceal their want of this kind of 
ammunition z but yet it diminiſhed the weight of the ball, 
which muſt conſequently do lefs execution. Theſe circum- 
ſtances; and the preſſing ſollicitations of his brother, whom 
the Turks had taken priſoner near the _ determined the 
Khan to enter into a capitulation. 

The firſt of October he ſent deputies to the Turkiſh camp; 
and after ſome difficulties it was agreed, that the governor 
and the garriſon ſhould be ſafely conducted with all their ef- 
fects to the frontiers of Karabagh o: that the inhabitants of 
the caſtle, and thoſe who had retired thither during the ſiege, 
but Had no ſhare in defending the town, ſhould quit it and 
retire to the old Erivan : that none of them ſhould be mo- 
leſted, either in their perſons or effects: and that the town, 
the caſtle with the artillery, and ammunitions, ſhould be 
immediately ſurrendered to the grand ſignior. 
| Theſe articles were punctually executed. The Baſha of 
Kara Hiſſar conducted the garriſon to the frontier, from 
et» pd the Khan proceeded to Ahr, where Tæhmas then 
reſided ä 
During this interval, the troops wks the command of 
the Baſha of Van, were not idle. This general having de- 


feated Mahomnied Kouli Khan, as already related, and taken 
Vor. II. T the 


A diſtrict ſouth. of the Aras, full of inacceſſible mountalns 
De Liſle has a place called Carachaban. 


| 
| 
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the fortreſs of Khoi, had formed a deſign upon Tavris. As 
he had not troops ſufficient to attempt a place of that impor- 
tance, he acquainted the court ; and the Baſhas of Carame- 
nia and Aleppo, with ſome others were ordered to join his 
army. 

; , the beginning of Auguſt, he received a deputa- 
tion from the Armenians of Nacſivan *. The inhabitants 
began to deſpair of ſuccours from the Perſians, and were a- 
fraid of the cruelties of the Turks; the fubject therefore of 
their deputation was, to recommend the conqueſt of their 
country to the Baſha. Upon this he ordered the chiefs 4 of 
Kourdiſtan to march thither with x2,000 men, and to theſe 
he joined a detachment of 1000 Turks, commanded by 
Ibrahim Aga. Theſe troops no ſooner appeared in the pro- 
vince, than the Armenians roſe up in arms. The Perſians 
were driven from Nacſivan and Ordoubad . This expedi- 
tion, together with the taking of Erivan, reduced the greateſt 
part of Armenia Major under the Turkiſh yoke, 

- In the mean while, the Baſha of Van marched with an ar- 
my of twenty five thouſand men towards 'Tavriss Though 
a great part of this town had been deſtroyed by the earth- 
quake already mentioned, it was till one of the fineſt cities 
in the eaſt ; but it had neither walls nor artillery, ſo that 
like antient Sparta, its only bulwark conſiſted in the number 
and ſtrength of its inhabitants. The Turks, crowding upon 
one another, had already made themſelves maſters of a whole 
quarter of the town, when the inhabitants flocking from all 
parts, - barricadoed the ftreets by which the enemy had enter- 
ed; and their communication with the main body of the 
army being cut off, four thouſand of their men were ſar 
rounded, and cut in pieces. | | 
Ide Baſha was not diſcouraged by this diſafter : he made 
ſeveral attacks, but his troops were conſtantly repulſed. He 
began to waver in his reſolution, when his ſpies informed 
him, that the inhabitants were preparing to attack him the 
next night in his entrenchments. Finding the valour of his 
troops unequal to une he ordered fires to be made in 
his camp as uſual; and the 21ſt of September in the night 
he marched off ſilently, leaving his tents ſtanding, the better 
to deceive the enemy. Some hours afterwards the inhabi- 


tants 


© Nacſivan ſignifies the firſt made. The Armenians pretend it 
— firſt city chat was built after the deluge. 

1 Degs. 

3 This place is noted for its trade in ſilken and other manu; 
factures. n : | 
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tants came. out of the city, to the number of twenty thou- 
ſand : finding that the Turkiſh army was retired, they fol- 
lowed them till the next day at noon, but could not come 
with them. In revenge * maſſacred not only all the ſtrag- 
glers that fell in their way, but likewiſe the fick and wound- 
ed, which the enemy had been obliged to leave to their dil- 
cretion. 

The Ottoman army, conſiderably reduced; retired to 
Taſſou, a town ſituate within twenty leagues of Tavris, on 
the north bank of the lake Chahi. Here the Turkiſh gene- 
ral added to his diſgrace, by attempting to be revenged of 
the Perſians for the 9 defence they had made. Though 
the neighbouring villages had ſubmitted without making any 
reſiſtance, yet he carried the women and children with him 
as ſlaves, and put the men to the ſword. © The inhabitants of 
Tayris were ſo provoked at this cruelty, that they took the 
reſolution of purſuing him, and preventing his retreat. The 
Baſha having notice of their approach, marched out at the 
head of eight thouſand men; moſt of theſe were killed in the 
engagement; and he retired to Khoi with the few who 
ſaved themſelves by flight. _ - 

Theſe were not the only armies which the Turks had i in 
Perſia. Haſſan, Baſha o Bagdat, and Achmed his ſon, 
Baſha of Baſſora, entered this country with the troops be- 
longing to their reſpective governments, and laid fiege to 
Hamadan. Tæhmas, encouraged by what had paſſed be- 
fore Tavris, ſent part of his troops under the command of 
Flagella Khan, one of his principal officers, to the relief of 
this town. But the ſucceſs did not anſwer his n : 
his general was defeated, and put to flight. _, _ 

The Ottoman Army being thus free, continued the ope- 
rations of the ſiege without interruption. In the mean time, 
the enemy defended themſelves with the ſame reſolution ; 
and it was now two months ſince the opening of the trenches, 
when a German renegado ſprung a mine, of which he had 
the direction. The effect determined the fate of the beſieged. 
'The Turks mounted the breach with loud ſhouts, and car- 
ried all before them: a laughter of the inhabitants enſued, 
till ſome of the Turkiſh generals, moved by a ſenſe of bue 
manity, facilitated the eſcape of great numbers, by giving 

a paſſage out of one of the gates of the town. 
Ide taking of Erivan and Hamadan, and the repulſe of 
the Baſha of Van, concluded the campaign on the fide of the 
Turks. The army under the Seraſkier, together with the 
temaining forces of the Baſha of Van, were reduced to forty 
we 7; thouſand 
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thouſand men, including the garriſons of Georgia, The 
troops of Egypt and the Kourds ſeparated, and took up their 
winter quarters in Erivan, Nacſivan, and Ordoubad. Thoſe 
of Bagdat and Baſſora, retired to their own country, after 
mY a ſufficient garriſon in Hamadan, to ſecure their con- 
queſt. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Kejoicings at Conſtantinople. The port is diſſatisfied with 

the conduct of Peter the Great. The conferences renewed 

the mediation of the French miniſter to the Ottoman 

port. Conclufion f the treaty between the Czar and the 
port. Articles of that treaty. 


. HE Turks having extended their conqueſts ſo far as 
Hamadan ; this event ſeemed to quiet the minds of 
the people, already uneaſy concerning the ſucceſs of a war 
hardly commenced. This circumftance added to the fatis- 
faction of the miniſters of the port. The public rejoicings 
laſted nine days, and were ſcarce finiſhed, when they were 
ordered to be renewed on the following occaſion. Mahom- 
med Kouli Khan, who ſtill thirſted after revenge, had paſſed 
the Kura near Gori, and laid ſiege to the fort by which that 
little city is defended. He was carrying on the attack with 
great vigour, when Regeb, Baſha of Teflis, marched with 
6000 men to the relief of the place: this, together with the 
defection of the principal Georgians, who were gained by 
the port, obliged the Khan to retire with great precipitation. 
The Turks came up with him as he was paſſing the river; 
and he loſt a thouſand men in the action. He then retired 
with the reſt of his troops into the mountains. 

The French embaſſador * thought proper to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf, upon the occaſion of theſe rejoicings, for the accom- 
pliſhment of one of the articles of the treaty, concluded by 
the mediation of the court of France. To explain this, we 
muſt trace matters ſomewhat back. 

It has been already mentioned, that the port being inform- 
ed of the ſucceſs of Iſmael Beg, the Perſian embaſſador at 
the court of St. Peterſburg, puſhed on her conqueſts in Per- 
ſia without reſerve. Whether the Czar lighted the reſent- 
ment of the port, on account of this treaty ; it was ſcarce 
concluded, when he ſent copies of it to his reſident Ne- 
| plueoff, 


 f The marquis of Bonac. 
l " — 
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plueoff, but without any inſtructions to him or to the French 
embaſſador; at the ſame time, he made it public in all the 
courts of Europe. This cauſed a general ſurprize at Con- 
ſtantinople. Neither the embaſſador, nor the Ruſſian reſi- 
dent, expected ſuch an event. They were greatly con- 
founded, whilſt their enemies laid hold of thoſe circumſtances 
to decry their conduct. This was not difficult to effect. 
The Turkiſh commiſſaries having opened the conference in 
the beginning of January this year, with bitter reproaches, 
declared, in the name of the grand ſignior, that ſuch a prince 
as Tzhmas, wandering from place to place, without ſuc- 
cour or ſupport, could not with any validity conſent to the 
diſmembering of his dominions ; therefore ſuch engagements 
were void: that the grand ſignior would not ſuffer any fo- 
reign power to extend his dominion in Perſia, conſequently, 
that the only method to preſerve the peace ſubſiſting between 
the two empires, was to relinquiſh all pretenſions derived 
from this treaty, and likewiſe to abandon the conqueſts made 
on the borders of the Caſpian ſea, 

After ſo explicit a declaration, the turkiſh commiſſaries 
broke off the conferences abruptly. It was thought the port 
would declare war againſt the Czar, and ſend the Ruſſian re- 
ſident to the caſtle of the ſeven towers. This miniſter hav- 
ing no inſtructions, refuſed to yield to the ſollicitations of 
the French embaſſador, to enter into a negotiation z which 
ſerved to increaſe the diſguſt of the Turkiſh mifliſters ; ſo 
that the ſtorm ſeemed to be gathering, when the embaſſador 
ventured* to take the conſequence of negotiating upon him- 
ſelf. ; 

With this view he waited on the miniſters of the port, and 
entered into a cloſe conference with them; in which he re- 
conciled all matters ſo well, that they were ſoon agreed upon 
almoſt every article t.. The grand viſier, who preſſed the 
concluſion of this affair under-hand, found it, very difficult. 
to make the divan come into it ; eſpecially as the point was 
to enter into an alliance with a chriſtian power, in order to 
ſhare the dominions of a Mahommedan prince. There was 
no time to loſe : they muſt either conclude the treaty entered 
upon with Ruſſia, or ſtop the progreſs of that power, by de- 
claring war againſt her. Ibrahim, the grand viſier laid this 
before the divan, which he convened in the name of the em- 

| i | {6 ip | peror 

e This relation being made by a Frenchman belonging to the 


embaſſador's miniſtry, we muſt allow for ſome partialities as to 
the abilities of his maſter, * 2 
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peror his maſter. After very warm debates, the divan de- 
clared for the continuation of the peace : upon which, 

the French embaſſador diſpatched monſieur D'Alion », a re- 
lation of his, to the court of Ruſſia, with the orelimina- 
ries of the treaty ; who arrived at Moſco the middle of 
March. 

The firſt article in his commiſſion was, that Shah Tæh- 
mas ſhould be obliged to ſend a ſolemn embaſly to Conſtan- 
tinople, to beg of the grand ſignior that he would ſet limits 
to his conqueſts, and conſent, as far as was conſiſtent with 
the glory and intereſts of his highneſs, to the execution of 
. the treaty concluded the year before at St. Peterſburg. The 
© others contained a project of accommodation, in regard to 
the limits of the conqueſts made, or which were to be made 
in Perſia, by either of theſe contracting powers. | 

"Theſe preliminaries having been agreed to, the Ruſſian re- 
ſident received new inſtructions, and the 19th of May the 
conferences were renewed. The viſier had made it an eſta- 
bliſhed rule, to live in peace with the chriſtian powers, as ne- 
ceſſary to his ſecurity. How ſavourable ſoever his diſpoſition 
might have been, there were great obſtacles to ſurmount, 
before they could come to a concluſion of the treaty. Da- 
giftan, and part of Shirvan, inhabited by Mahommedans of 
the ſe of the Sunnis, were to continue under the dominion 
of the Czar : moreover, this monarch required that the port 
ſhould acknowledge Tæhmas as king of Perſia: that ſhe 
ſhould join her forces to thoſe of Ruſſia, in order to put this 
prince in poſſeſſion of the throne : and laſtly, that ſhe ſhould 
engage to receive neither propoſals nor miniſters from Magh- 
mud, or any other uſurper. Theſe articles were contrary to 
their religion, which the Mahommedans conſider as the baſis 
and primum mobile of political government. 

Part of theſe difficulties were removed in a long conference, 
which the grand viſier had the th of July with the French 
embaſſador ; and the general conferences being renewed, "the 
ſeveral articles of the treaty were agreed to. They were fix 
in number, preceded by a preamble, ſetting forth in a ſum- 
mary way, the ceffion which Shah Tzhmas made to the 
Czar, of the provinces ſituated on the borders of the Caſpian 


The firſt article determines, that the barrier betwixt Ruſ- 
fa and Aud ſhall de rr by a line, to begin within 
| twenty- 


This perſon was miniſter at the court of St. Peterſburg, for 
Jome time after the —— De Chetardic. 8780 
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twenty-two leagues of the Caſpian Sea on the confines of 
Dagiſtan, to paſs within the like diſtance of Derbend, and 
afterwards within ſeyen leagues of the coaft, including Sha- 
makie, after which it is to be drawn in a direct line to the 
conflux of the Kura and the Aras.. It is likewiſe ſtipulated 
that the contracting parties ſhall nominate commiſſaries, and 
defire the mediation of the court of France with regard to the 
regulation of thoſe limits, That either party ſhall be free to 
erect forts upon their own territories, on condition of giving 
notice thereof to each other, and of building them at the di- 
ſtance of three leagues at leaſt from their frontier. 

The ſecond, that Shamakie, the capital of Shirvan, ſhall - 
not be fortified, nor receive a Turkiſh garriſon ; and that if 
fome unforeſeen accident, ſuch as a revolt, ſhould oblige this 
monarch to ſend any troops thither, they ſhall acquaint the 
Ruſſian officers before they paſſed the Kura, and retice from 
thence as ſoon as the troubles are appeaſed. The grand ſig- 
nior promiſes, that his armies ſhall not paſs this river in any 
part of Georgia, without giving notice of the reaſons of ſuch 
motion to the officers appointed by the Czar, along the coaſt 
of the Caſpian Sea. | 

The third eſtabliſhes the barrier which is to ſeparate Tur- 
key from Perſia. This line commences where the other fi 
niſhes, that is, at the conflux of the Kura and Aras; it paſſes 
within three miles of the walls of Ardeville towards Tavris, 
and from thence to Hamadan, which city, er with the 
territory belonging to it, falls to the grand ſignior's ſhare z 
after which it turns off towards Khermanſha, the new con- 
queſt of this monarch, where it terminates. 

By the fourth, the Czar promiſes the grand ſignior, ta 
employ his mediation, that the provinces affigned him in the 
preceding article, ſhall be voluntarily ſurrendered to him, or 
recovered for him, by a joint effort. This article concludes 
with a reciprocal guaranty of thoſe provinces of Perſia, which 
theſe monarchs adjudged to themſelves, 

Thefe powers declare, that if Shah Tæhmas ſhould 
refuſe to agree to the treaty, they will jointly endcavour ta 
conquer the reſpective places aſſigned to each; after which, 
the reſt of the kingdom ſhall be entirely given up, without 
any foreign dependence, into the hands of Shah Tæhmas. 

n the fifth, the grand fignior engages, as ſoon as the places 
affigned him by the third article ſhall be voluntarily delivered 
up, to acknowledge Tæhmas for king of Perſia; to give him 
full ſecurity of his reſtoration, and afford him all proper aſ- 
ſiſtance: that in caſe the 2 uld by any hoſtility Low 

* auer 
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duce him to the neceſſity of declaring war againſt them, he 
will join his forces to thoſe of Ruſſia, in order to place this 


Prince on the throne of his anceſtors. 


The ſixth article declares, that if Tæhmas ſhould refuſe 
to conform to the treaty, the contracting powers, after ha- 
ving made themſelves maſters of the provinces aſſigned to 
them, ſhall appeaſe the diſturbances of Perſia, and reſtore 
this kingdom to the Perſian moſt deſerving of it, towards 
whom they ſhall conduct themſelves as they have done to- 


- wards the kings his predeceſſors. That they ſhall not in any 


manner interfere in the government of his dominions, but 
jointly take every meaſure neceſſary for his tranquillity, with- 
out liſtening to any propoſal on the part of Mir Maghmud. 

This treaty was ſigned the eighth of July, and the ratifi- 
cation of the Czar being arrived, the exchange was ſolemnly 
made ſome days after in the apartment of the grand viſier. 
The peace being thus confirmed, the Khan of the Crim 
Tartars, and the generals of the Ottoman troops, who were 
on the frontier of the Ukrain, received orders to retire, the 
one to Crim Tartary, and the others towards the Danube. 

In the mean time Tæhmas, who was at Ardeville, received 
an embaſſador from the Czar ; but this miniſter had ſo little 
reaſon to be ſatisfied, that he returned home without taking 
leave of this prince. | 

Tæhmas had lately ſent an embaſſador to the Ottoman 
port, who was arreſted at Erzeroum : at firſt they treated 
him in a manner ſuitable to his character V, but ſoon after he 
was confined as a cloſe priſoner in the caſtle, and his effects 
were confiſcated. 

The unhappy Shah Tæhmas ſaw his country thus torn 
from him: the Perſian monarchy was become a prey. He 
ſoon learnt the tenour of the treaty concluded between the 
Ruſſians and the Turks. The paſſive conduct of his miniſter 
Iſmael Beg * gave him great offence ; but jn his circumſtances 


what leſs was to be expected? He immediately ordered the 


Czar's reſident to withdraw from his court : but this mark of 
reſentment did not hinder the Ruſſian monarch from ordering 
the embaſſador-extraordinary, whom he had ſent to Tæh- 
mas, to continue his journey. It is preſumed that Peter the 
Great would have been contented with Ghilan only, could 
he have thus prevented the progreſs of the Turks, and re- 

5 | ſtored 


w Sixty dollars a day were ordered for his maintenance. 

* He remained at Aſtrachan, and was there till in 1744, and 
had a guard appointed him, with a daily allowance, not chuſing 
to truſt himſel at home. 
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ſtored Tæhmas to his dominions, in which the Ruſſians were 
more ſincere than the Turks. 


C HAP. XXX. 

Mir Magh mud raiſes new troops. A caravan arrives from 
Kandahar. He marches an army, and lays ſiege to Yezd ; 
but is obliged to raiſe it. Aſhreff returns. Diſpofition of 
the Afghans in his favour. Uneaſineſs of Maghmud upon 


that account. He undertakes a religious penance. Reports 
concerning Sefſie Myrza. | 


HILST this partition of the Perſian dominions was 

negotiating, Maghmud was employed in repairing 
the breach, which the expedition of Cokhilan had made in 
his troops. With this view, he enliſted a great number of 
Derghezins : he alſo levied ſome new companies of Turks; 
and knowing how important a matter it was to conceal his 
weakneſs, he not only renewed the prohibition of correſpond- 
ing by letters, but moreover made it death for any ſtranger 
that ſhould attempt to leave the town J. 

Things were thus ſituated, when the caravan which he 
expected, arrived at Isfahan, It was not near ſo numerous, 
as that of the preceding year; owing, in a great meaſure, to 
the complaints of ſome of the Afghans, who at their return 
to Kandahar, accuſed their ſovereign of avarice, and a par- 
tial neglect of thoſe who had performed the braveſt actions. 
Maghmud, however, perceivipg he had now as ſtrong an 
army as that which had raiſed him to the throne, was ambi- 
tious of effacing the memory of his late diſgrace. 

After ſome time, he reſolved to lay ſiege to Yezd, which 
he had in vain endeavoured to take upon his march to Isfahan. 
The inhabitants of this city had lately routed a reinforcement 
of 2000 men, who were coming to him from Kandahar, 
The neceſſity of ſecuring a communication with that pro- 
vince, as well as the deſire of retrieving the reputation of his 
arms, engaged him to turn the greateſt part of his forces that 
way. 
Towards the end of December, he ſet out upon this expe- 
dition, with an army of 18,000 men. Such a number of 
troops, together with a good train of artillery, which he car- 
ried with him, and the correſpondence he held with the Per- 
ſees, who inhabit a particular quarter of the town, ſeemed 
0 


7 This confined the merchants during theſe troubles. 
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to render him confident of ſucceſs; but Providence had other- 
wiſe ordained. The inhabitants of Yezd diſcovered the trea- 
chery of their fellow-citizens, and put them to the ſword. 
Having taken this ſtep, they laid the country waſte for ſeve- 
ral leagues round, deſtroying, or carrying off every thing 
that might be of any ſervice to the enemy. After this they 
prepared to defend themſelves. 

This precaution of the inhabitants, obliged Maghmud to 
puſh on the ſiege with the utmoſt vigour. His artillery was 
ſcarce mounted in battery, when he ordered a general aſ- 
fault. The Afghans attacked the town on every fide with 
great bravery, in confidence of the promiſes of the Perſees; 
but they were received with ſo much reſolution and courage, 
that they were ſoon convinced there was no dependence to 
be made on any aſſiſtance from that quarter. 

This aſſault was followed by ſeveral others, which proved 
equally unſucceſsful. In the mean time, the ſeverity of the 
ſeaſon very much diſtreſſed the Afghans ; they were alſo 
ſtraitened for proviſions ; which reduced them to the neceſ- 
ſity of raiſing the ſiege a ſecond time, or of weakening the 
army conſiderably, by ſending out large detachments to 
ſome diſtance, in ſearch of proviſions. Maghmud determin- 
ed upon the latter ; but he had ſoon reaſon to repent his 
choice. The garriſon had been increaſed by a number of 
people who had fled for ſhelter from the open country ; find- 
ing the Afghans weakened, they fell ſuddenly upon their 
principal quarters, and confounded them by ſo briſk and un- 
expected an attack; infomuch that they put ſeveral parties of 

them to flight, and killed near 3000 men, before the main 

body of the army could be aſſembled. Maghmud himſelf 
was in danger of being ſurrounded, and obliged to abandon 
his baggage and artillery, and fave himſelf by flight. 

The uneaſineſs . oned by this new diſgrace, was aug- 
mented by the mutinous diſpoſition of the army. The ſol- 
diers declared loudly, that their defeat was a conſequence of 
the change of manners introduced into the nation ; that they 
were upon the brink of being ruined by that very effemina- 
cy and luxury, which, had deſtroyed their enemies; that 
Maghmud was alread fe Perſian in his apparel, and his lux- 
urious diet, but ſtill more ſo by the exceſſive number of con- 
cubines with which he had filled his harram ; adding, that 
no further hopes of ſucceſs remained, ſo long. as they were 
goverened by a chief, who, not ſatisfied with adopting the 
manners of the conquered, affected likewiſe to eſpouſe their 
ſentiments in matters of religion, This laſt reproach was 

owing 
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owing to ſome words which Maghmud had let drop, per- 
haps with a deſign to vex the Turks, or to render himſelf 
more agreeable to the Perſians. 
Mean while the danger increaſed by the impunity of theſe 
murmurings. Aſhreff was alſo come back with the laſt car- 
ravan from Kandahar : and the army, who had been always 
extremely fond of him, now behaved in ſuch a manner, as 
plainly ſhewed they thought him the fitteſt to reign. He had 
retreated only to avoid the jealous eye of Maghmud ; and 
the expreſſions of eſteem and affection of the Afghan army, 
had been the chief inducements of his return from Kandahar. 
While he remained there, he lived intirely in the country, 
in purſuit of rural pleaſures, and his own domeſtic affairs. 
But ſuch tranquility was not his lot; he ſeemed born to 
move in a higher, tho” leſs happy ſphere. During his ab- 
ſence, the ſoldiers expreſſed a great deſire for his return. 
The principal officers conſidered the dangers to which the 
army would be expoſed, if Maghmud, who had but indiffe- 
rent health, ſhould die without male iſſue capable of holding 
the reins of government; thus, in ſome meaſure, they o- 
bliged this prince to recall Aſhreff, in order to declare him 
his ſucceſſor to the empire. | 
 Afſhreff having quitted his ſolitude, Maghmud was obliged 
to diſſemble his jealouſy, and entertained him for ſome days 
with all the appearances of the moſt tender friendſhip z but 
he was no ſooner informed of the murmurings of the troops, 
than he ordered Aſhreff to lodge in the palace, where he was 
ſtrictly guarded. This prudent ſtep checked the ſoldiers ; 
but did not make the ſultan eaſy in his mind. The diſgrace 
he lately met with in Cokhilan, and before Yezd, had weak- 
ened his power and authority. He began to be in as great 
FO — of the mutiny of his troops, as of the revolt of the Per- 


To extricate himſelf in this ſituation, required more ſtea- 
dineſs and virtue than Maghmud was maſter of. This Prince, 
who had been ſo bold in projecting, and ſo brave in executing, - 
was frightened at the thought of a danger to which he had 
not been accuſtomed. Under theſe circumſtances, he tried to 
obtain from heaven that light and aſſiſtance, which he no 
longer expected from thoſe who had been the followers of his 
fortunes. A deſign of this nature, however commendable 
in itſelf, ſeemed in his condition to argue the troubled ſtate 
and weakneſs of his mind, rather than a ſenſe of 3 
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Wich this intent, Maghmud undertook to perform the 
ſpiritual exerciſes *, which the Indian Mahommedans, who 
are more addicted to them than thoſe of other countries, have 
introduced into Kandahar. This ſuperſtitious practice is 
obſerved, by ſhutting themſelves up for fourteen or fifteen 
days in a place where no light enters; the only nouriſhment 
they take, is a little bread and water at ſun-ſet. During this 
retreat, they employ their time in repeating inceſſantly with 
a ſtrong guttural voice the word Hou, by which they denote 
one of the attributes of the deity. "Theſe continual cries, 
and the agitations of the body with which they are attended, 
naturally unhinge the whole frame. When by faſting and 
darkneſs the brain is diſtempered, they fancy they ſee ſpectres, 
and hear voices. Thus they take pains to confirm the very 
diſtemper of mind which puts them on ſuch trials. They 
preſume to pry into the ſecrets of providence, from an opi- 
nion, that during this penance, the devil is compelled by 
the agency of a ſuperior power, to let them into the know 
ledge of futurity. | 

Such was the painful exerciſe which Maghmud 
1725. undertook in January this year, and for this purpoſe 
he choſe a ſubterraneous vault. In the beginning of the next 
month, when he came forth, he was ſo pale, disfigured, and 
emaciated, that they hardly knew him. But this was not 
the worſt effect of his devotion : ſolitude, often dangerous 
to a melancholy turn of thought, had, under the circum- 
ſtances of his inquietude, and the ſtrangeneſs of the penance, 
impaired his reaſon. He became reſtleſs and ſuſpicious ; 
often ſtarting, as if the very perſons moſt attached to his in- 
tereſt, had an intent to deſtroy him. He was in one of theſe 
fits, when it was rumoured in Isfahan, that Seffie Myrza, 
ſon of Shah Huſſein, had found means to make his eſcape 
from the ſeraglio, and had retired towards Turkey. Whe- 
ther the Perſians ſpread this alarm in order to intimidate the 
tyrant, or himſelf cauſed it to be reported ; he made it a 
pretext to cover a new ſcene of the moſt execrable barbari- 


ty. 0 
= They call it the Riadhiat. 
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C HAP. XXXI. 


Cruelty of Maghmud in murdering Shah Huſſein's children. 
Numerous offspring, and great voluptuouſneſs of Shah Huſ- 
ſein. Maghmud falls into a delirium. Ceremony of the 
Armenian priefts in reading the red goſpel over him. Con- 
ſpiracy of the Afghans againſt him, in favour Aſhreff. 
Aſhreff is elected ſultan. Miſerable death of Maghmud. 
Charader of this prince. | 


ITHERTO Maghmud, amidſt all his cruelties, had 

not imbrued his hands in the blood of his ancient ſo- 

vereigns. Many princes of Shah Huſſein's family were con- 

fined with him in the ſeraglio, as the ſad companions of his 

captivity : among whom were ſeveral brothers, three uncles, 
and ſeven nephews of that unfortunate monarch. 

The tyrant's heart being now rent with anxiety for the 
ſupport of his declining power, regardleſs of his more de- 
clining health, and approach to eternity, he reſolved to ſa- 
crifice all the royal family, except Huſſein Shah. The ſe- 
venth of February was the day appointed for the execution of 
this bloody purpoſe. Theſe victims to cruelty and a diſtem- 
pered mind, were aſſembled in the palace-yard with their 
hands tied behind their backs. The tyrant, attended only 
by a few of his moſt intimate confidents, began himſelf this 
horrid butchery with his ſabre. There were only two ſons of 
Shah Huſſein remaining, when this unfortunate prince, hear- 
ing their cries, came running to the place of ſlaughter. 
Theſe princes, the eldeſt of whom was only five years of 
age, flung themſelves into the arms of their father. Nothing 
but the tenderneſs of a parent could have ſupported this 
prince at the fight of ſo fad a ſpectacle: he bathed his chil- 
dren with his tears, and put himſelf in the way to receive the 
fatal ſtroke. Maghmud, now drunk with ſlaughter, ſtep- 
ped forward to murder theſe royal infants, tho? ſheltered 
in their father's boſom : the Shah ſtretched out his arm, and 
received the blow. Here the horrid ſcene was ended. At 
the ſight of blood guſhing from the wound of a king, and a 
man of whom this tyrant had been uſed to think with ſome 
reverence, heaven ſtopped his murdering hand. As theſe 
children were yet of ſo tender an age, and incapable of giv- 
ing umbrage, he determined to leave them to their parent, 
now oppreſled with ſuch an accumulated load of misfor- 
tunes, | | 4 
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It is not agreed what number of princes were murdered on 

this occaſion, but they are reckoned above an hundred. It 
is eaſy to reconcile their being yet more numerous, if we at- 
tend to the circumſtances of eaſtern courts. Few men have 
carried their voluptuouſneſs, however permitted by a parti- 
cular faith, further than Shah Huſſein. The year 1701, 
was called in Perſia the year of virgins *: This prince then 
ordered a ſearch to be made thro” the whole extent of his do- 
minions, for all the young virgins of diſtinguiſhed beauty: and 
the commiſſioners appointed for this inquiry; brought allahoſe 
whom they thought worthy of the harram. The governors 
of the provinces, ktiowing their maſter's predominant paſ- 
fion, paid their courts in the moſt prevailing manner, even 
till the fiege of Isfahan, by ſending him the fineſt girls in 
their province. This ſtrong paſſion, or rather appetite for 
the ſex, was ſufficient to reader the royal family extremely 
numerous; inſomuch, that in the ſpace of a month, thirty 
cradles were carried into the ſeraglio. Beſides this monarch 


being more humane than any of his predeceſſors, put none 


of the royal blood to death . All thoſe princes, excepting 
Tæhmas and the two children already mentioned, periſhed 
on that day. | | | 

This bloody execution, inſtead of diſpelling the fears of 
Maghmud, only contributed to increaſe the terrors with 
which he was tormented. His mind was perpetually agitated 
with the moſt frightful ideas; and the remorſe of this laſt act 
of barbarity gave him no repoſe. His intellects, which had 
been ſo much weakened by the auſterity of his ſpiritual re- 
treat, appeared to be yet more impaired ; and beſides this, 
he had an inſupportable pain in his bowels. The moſt skil- 
ful phyſicians of the court, endeavoured in vain to reſtore 
him to his ſenſes. They then had recoufſe to a religious 

In . of the like nature, the Armenians had been wont 
to engage one of their prieſts to read over the head of the pa- 
tient, what they call the red goſpel e. This cuſtom was re- 
ceived not only by thoſe chriſtians, but alſo by the greateſt 
part of the Mahoctacdans of the country, who together 


with 
z Kiſveran. | | 
d It was common in later times to kill them all, inſomuch that 
I never heard that Nadir had any childten alive, at leaſt no 
males, except his two ſons Riza Koulr Myrza and Neſr Ali 
Myrza, who were born long before Nadir was made king. 
Probably ſome paſſage relating to the miracles of our Saviour. 


Exorciſing without the ule of the ſcriptures, it is pretended, is 


common in Portugal. 
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with the Armenians affirmed, that ſeveral Perſians affected 
with the ſame degree of Madneſs as Maghmud, had been 
cured by this means: ſo that they reſolved to try to work a 
miracle. In the beginning of April, the clergy of Julfa be- 
ing dreſſed in their ſacerdotal habits, and with wax tapers 
lighted, went in ſolemn proceſſion to the palace ©, where 
they were received with great reſpect. They paſſed through 
the apartment between two rows of courtiers and guards, 
whoſe modeſt countenance, and profound ſilence, expreſſed 
ſuch a reverence for theſe prieſts, as could hardly be expected 
from perſons of their religion. After the ceremony was per- 
formed, the clergy retired in the ſame order to Julfa, at- 
tended by a great number of the lords of the court. | 
In one of the lucid intervals of his diſorder, Maghmud 
having been informed of the relief which the Armenians had 
endeavoured to give him, he ſent them two thouſand tomang 
in ſpecie ©, and as much in effects, promiſing to reſtore the 
remainder of what he had exacted from them, if he recovered 
his health. He did the ſame in regard to the Dutch and the 
Indians. A ſenſe of the danger he was in, having excited 
ſome ſentiments of piety in his breaſt, he recommended him- 
ſelf alſo to the prayers of thoſe different nations. After ſome 
hours of eaſe, he relapſed into a more terrible condition : his 
body was covered with leproſy, his fleſh rotted, and ſeemed 
to fall from his bones, 
Such was the frightful condition of Maghmud, when 
news was brought that Shah Tæhmas had advanced at the 
head of a body of troops, and defeated a party of Afghans 
near Koom, as they were marching towards Caſbin, under 
the command of their general Seidal. It was not merely the 
deſire of taking advantage of the preſent conjunctures, that 
drew the Perſian army fo near to Isfahan. Since the begin- 
ning of Maghmud's illneſs, Aſhreff had been no longer 
watched with the ſame ſtrictneſs; ſo that he found means to 
enter into a correſpondence with Tæhmas. As ſoon as he 
found that things were ripe for his purpoſe, he ſent him 
2 
is 


The late king of Portugal, at different times, cauſed the ſe- 
veral bodies of the clergy in and about Liſbon, to walk in procet- 
ſion through his chamber; and a book was publiſhed, giving an 
account of the manner and ceremonies of each fraternity. W he- 
ther the king's life was protracted by any miraculous interpoſition, 
is a point about which the Romiſh clergy will be moſt ready to 
determine. | | | 
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his anceſtors; that he needed only to advance towards Isfa- 
han, where every thing was in confuſion by the ſickneſs of 
Maghmud ; that upon the firſt rumour of his approach, his 
friends would join him in a body; and that this ſtep would 
induce part of the rebels to return to their duty, and put it 
out of the power of the reſt to withſtand him. 
 Afhreff had imparted this deſign to the Perſian lords, who 
had been ſpared at the time of the maſſacre, with a deſign to 
enſnare them, and it was by their intervention that this cor- 
reſpondence was carried on. Accordingly they wrote to 
acquaint Tzhmas, that the only condition Aſhreff inſiſted 
upon for himſelf and his party, was, that their lives, their 
liberty, and their effects ſhould be ſacred : thus the treaty 
met with no difficulty. Tæhmas ſent him a deed t, in which 
he engaged under the moſt ſacred oaths, to obſerve his word 
inviolably : after which, he advanced as far as Koom, where 
meeting a body of Afghans commanded by Seidal, he put 
them to flight. | 

This new diſgrace greatly alarmed the rebels. So many 


defeats began to weaken that reputation of bravery and ſuc- 


ceſs, in which their ſecurity chiefly conſiſted ; it behoved 
them to ſtop the progreſs of a prince, who, taking advan- 
tage of the preſent conjunctures, threatened to drive them 
from Isfahan; but the confuſion occaſioned by Maghmud's 
illneſs, was an inſuperable obſtacle to the execution of any 
military projects. Theſe circumſtances renewed their for- 
mer ideas of revolting ; hence their whole diſcourſe ſoon 
turned on the neceſſity of chooſing another maſter. 

Aman Ola, tho' conſidered as prime-miniſter and gene- 
raliſſimo of the ſultan, became the moſt active of all the con- 
ſpirators. He was hardly returned to Isfahan, when he per- 
ceived that he was ſtrictly watched; which affronted him ſo 
extremely, that when Maghmud returned from his expediti- 
on into Cokhilan, he obſtinately refuſed to go and meet 
him. That which confirmed his opinion of being an object 
of jealouſy, excited his revenge alſo. It was not long before 
this time, that he was inſulted to a great degree. He went 
out upon a common occaſion, with a numerous retinue, to 
perform his devotions at his brother's tomb: Maghmud, 
apprehenſive leſt under ſuch pretexts he ſhould eſcape a ſe- 
cond time, ſent one of his officers, with orders to moe 
f 5 | e ur 


t This is called Nachlathema, probably reſembling the ana- 
thema of the Hebrews, 
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with his lance the horſe on which the general was mount- 
ed. Wa N tb h . 
Aman Ola was too proud to put up with ſuch an affront. 
As ſoon. as he returned, he took the opportunity of killing 
ſeveral fine horſes belonging to Maghmud's ſtables ; ſo that 
this prince was obliged to come himſelf in perſon to appeaſe 
him. At this interview; they ſeemed to be again reconcil- 
The general however meditated the ſultan's deſtruction, 
and it was impoflible for him to find a better opportunity. 
His opinion determined the generality of the Afghans ; ſo that 
the council and the army unanimouſly agreed on the neceſſity 
of chuſing a new ſovereign. This choice, according to 
nearneſs of blood, ſhould have fallen on Huſſein Khan, bro- 
ther of Maghmud, who was at that time in Kandahar, and 
commanded in the name of the ſultan: but affairs were ſo 
critically circumſtanced, that they could not wait till his ar- 
rival from ſo, diſtant a country, had the army been diſpoſed 
to it. Aſhreff was the moſt beloved, and was now choſen 
with an unanimous conſent. | 
The moment this election was proclaimed, the troops ran 
to their arms, in order to take the new king out of cuſtody. 
The Abdollees, who guarded him, diſputed the entrance 
for ſome time, but at length yielded. | RD 
Aſhreff, being at liberty, was proclaimed king of Perſia . 
by the Afghans on the 22d of April. This prince, under 
the ſpecious pretence of revenging the death of his father Mir 
Abdalla, would not accept the enſigns of royalty, till they 
brought him the head of their late ſultan; The miſerable 
Maghmud, who had hardly many hours to live, ſuffered the 
execution of this ſentence, without knowing the additional 
misfortune into which he was fallen -. 

Thus periſhed, at the early age of twenty-ſeven years, 


this deſtroyer of one of the faireſt monarchies of Aſia, leav- 
ing the world a ſad monument of human; miſery in the cha- 
This ſeems to be a capricious action, yet ſuch as the genius 
Of the people, and the temper of Maghmud renders credible. _ 
u Tt is ſaid that ſuch a horrid frenzy Jp ſeized him, that he 
2 his own body with bls teeth; that this rage continued upon 
him for ſeyen _ and he was juſt ready to expire with the 
wounds which he had given himſelf, when they put an end to 
his life and miſery, The Jefnits and eccleſiaſtics, who have had 
the greateſt ſhate in collecting this account, might aggravate this 
part of the ſtory; but as Providence does, {'believs, interpoſe 


ſometimes to puniſh ſuch murderers, we may ſuppoſe that he was 
marked out as an example of divine vengeance. | 
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rater of a prince and a conqueror. Nature had refuſed 
him thoſe external advantages, by which great men are ſome- 
times diſtinguiſhed. He was middle-fized and clumſy ; his 
neck was ſo ſhort, that his head ſeemed to grow to his ſhoul- 
ders; he had a broad face, a flat noſe, and his beard was 
thin, and of a red colour ; his looks were wild, and his coun- 
tenance auſtere and difagreeable ; his eyes, which were blue, 
and alittle ſquinting, were generally down-caſt, like a man 
abſorbed in deep thought. | 

He had made it a rule from his earlieft youth, to ſupply 
dy habit and euſtom his natural unfitneſs for bodily exerciſes. 
In this he ſucceeded ſo well, that very few excelled him 
either in horſemanfhip, or in the uſe of the lance. He ap- 
= himſelf to military exerciſes ; and that he might not loſe 
His dexterity in wielding the fabre, he often cauſed ſheep to 
be brought to him with their feet tied, and after they had 
been hung up, he cut off their heads at a blow i. 

To theſe talents, which were common to the generality 
of his nation, he joined fome virtues more worthy of a ſove- 
reign. 'Tho' his ſoldiers in their diſcontent reproached him 
with an immoderate love of women, -which ſeems to prove 
how far prejudices may tranſport men, he was very chaſte; 
and is reported to have had only one wife, to whom he was 
ever conſtant. He ſlept little; and in his campaigns ſuffered 
Hardſhips with great indifference. He was fo vigilant, 
as often to viſit the centinels in the night, not only 
in the field, but alſo in Isfahan. In labour he was inde- 
fatigable, in danger intrepid ; and what is properly the cha- 
racteriſtic of the man of honour more than of the eonqueror, 
he was a ftrit obferver of his word towards thoſe for whom 
he ever profeſſed a'friendfhip : he ſhewed a great regard for 
Aman Ola upon that account, even when he was convinced 
that this general was contriving his ruin. | 

Theſe qualities procured him reſpect, but he was too 
much feared to be beloved. His ſoldiers accuſed him of a 
ſeverity in military diſcipline ; they charged him alſo with 
avarice, and that he had deprived them of the booty for 
which they had bravely encountered the greateft dangers : 
but above all they could not forgive his having faid in the 
Arſt emotions of his reſentment after the defeat of Yezd, that 
he wiſhed they were as great beggars as when they firſt came 
into Perſia, that they might fight as bravely as they did then. 
They could perhaps with more reaſon have reproached 10 

wit 
i 'Heis repreſented alſo fo ſtrong, as to cut the body of a ſheep 
in two at a ſtroke; but theſe ſtories are generally exaggerated: 
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with want of conduct, which was the chief cauſe of his miſ- 

carrying. To this might be added his cruelty to his ene- 

mies; his want of fortitude under his diſgraces; and if ſuc- 

ceſs had not in ſome meaſure juſtified his enterprize of con- 

quering Isfahan, it would have appeared raſh and extrava- 
t. 

Such was the man, whom poſterity will hardly number 
among the eaſtern hetoes, tho' the blood he ſpilt, and the 
miſchiefs he created, will give him a rank among the rava- 
gers of the earth. He ſat only two years and a half on the 
throne of Perſia: but this ſhort time was too Jong for his re- 
putation as a conqueror, and he died very ſeaſonably for the 
intereſt of his nation. That inconſiderate temerity, which 
conſtituted the chief part of his character, was fit only for 
making conqueſts ; to ſecure them, other qualifications were 
neceſſary, which he did not poſſeſs. 
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Character of Aſhreff: his hypocriſy and artful behaviour to 
Shah Huſſein. The princes of the blood, who had been 
murdered, buried at Koom. Aſhreff puniſhes the conſpi- 
rators who placed him on the throne. His bebaviour to- 

"wards the mother of Maghmud. His cruelty to his own 

brother. - He endeavours te render himſelf popular, by the 

mildneſs of his adminiſtration in general. 


HE qualifications wanting in Maghmud, were for the 
moſt part united in the perſon of Aſhreff, who was 
juſtly conſidered as the propereſt perſon to poſſeſs the throne. 
He was naturally ſober, courageous, active, and vigilant. 
He had been inured to hardſhips from his earlieſt life; and 
having acquired the accompliſhments of a ſtateſman, he had 
learnt at the ſame time the art of diſſimulation, and affected 
being moderate and upright : among the eaſtern warriors he 
alſo paſſed for a conſummate general. Upon the whole it 
may be ſaid, that in Aſhreff were joined the valour and mili- 
tary virtues of Mir Maghmud, to the moderation and cun- 
ning of Mir Vais. 


The 
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The reſiſtance which the partiſans of Aſhreff met with at 
the royal palace, ſerved as a pretext for this new ſultan to 
remove ſome of his enemies. The very ſame day he cauſed 
the guards of the late ſultan to be put to the ſword ; and the 

miniſters and intimate confidents of that prince underwent 

the ſame fate. | | 

The Koular Agaſſi *, named Almas, was too much at- 
tached to Maghmud's intereſt to expect he ſhould be except» 
ed out of the number of the proſcribed ; therefore he endea- 
voured to ſave himſelf by flight. He was overtaken, and 
brought back to Isfahan, where they put him to the rack, 
in hopes of obliging him to diſcover the treaſures which he 
was ſuppoſed to have concealed. The unfortunate Almas 
bore theſe torments with great conſtancy ; but as ſoon as the 
executioners left him, he flew his wife, and then ſtabbed 
himſelf, to avoid the repetition of ſuch unworthy and cruel 
treatment. 

Of all the officers whom Maghmud favoured with his con- 
fidence, none had done ſo much honour to his choice as 
Almas. He never uſed the aſcendant which he had over his 
maſter, to any other purpoſe, than to ſoften the ferocity of 
his natural diſpoſition, and divert him from barbarous reſolu- 
tions. He had a ſoul generous, compaſſionate, and liberal, 
of which he gave repeated inſtances. Far from endeavour- 
ing to accumulate riches, he even refuſed to accept of pre- 
ſents, tho“ this method of acquiring wealth is authorized by 
the practice of Aſia. The Europeans conſidered him as their 
protector, and joined the Afghans and the Perſians in bewail- 
ing his death. Even Aſhreff himſelf was moved at it, or af- 
fected to appear ſo, in order to avoid the cenſure, which the 
fate of a man ſo generally eſteemed muſt have thrown upon 
him in the beginning of his reign. 

The firſt impreſſions in disfavour of Aſhreff, were in ſome 
meaſure effaced by his ſubſequent conduct. He had hardly 
received the enſigns of royalty, when he waited on Shah 
Huſſein, and expatiating on the ill conſequences of Magh- 
mud's ambition, preſſed him to re-aſcend the throne, which 
none but himſelf could lawfully fill. This monarch, natu- 
rally of a timid diſpoſition, was rendered more circumſpect 
by his preſent ſituation, and quickly ſaw into the artifice of 
this new Tiberius, He therefore made anſwer, <* That he 
© had too deep a reſpe& for the decrees of Providence, 
& which had obliged him to abdicate the ſupreme power, to 
<< accept of ſuch offers, though ſuggeſted by an unexampled 

WE 6 generolity à 
* Chief of the ſlaves. 
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« generoſity; that ſince he had deſcended from the throne 
«© of his anceſtors, heaven had opened his eyes in regard to 
tc the vanity of human grandeur ; and therefore he now pre- 
<< ferred the ſweets of an obſcure retreat, to the ſplendor of 
< his former condition, in which he had always experienced 
tc an alloy of bitterneſs and ſorrow.” He took this occa- 
ſion however to complain of the little regard which Magh- 
mud fhewed to his perſonal wants, and of the great cruelty 
exerciſed towards his family ; then begging the new ſultan to 
be kinder to him, he invited him, after the example of his 
predeceſſor, to marry one of the princeſſes his daughters. 
Shah Huſſein having thus ſollicited his enemy to poſſeſs his 
throne, without heſitation granted him a formal act of abdi- 
cation. Aſhreff then took the title of king, and to convince 
Shab Huſſein of the regard he paid to his repreſentations, he 
allowed him fifty tomans w a week for his houſhold ; where- 
as, in the former reign, no more had been paid monthly. 
He likewiſe gave him the direction of the buildings, which 
were carrying on within the incloſure of the palace ; and af- 
ter repudiating his wife, he married one of the princeſles his 
daughters, whom Maghmud had left in the harram, toge- 
ther with other females of the royal blood. 

To render the memory of his predeceſſor odious, as well 
as to alleviate the affliction of the unfortunate Huſſein, Aſh- 
reff cauſed the dead bodies of the princes, who were till left 
above ground in the court where they had been maſſacred, 
to be put into coffins, and conveyed at his own expence , 
with a funeral pomp to Koom, the antient burying place of 
the Perſian kings. With this melancholy caravan, he ſent 
ſome rich carpets to decorate the mauſoleums, and a thou- 
ſand tomans to be diſtributed among the derviſes, and poor 
of the place. The caravan was received at the gates of the 
palace by great numbers of people, who attended the proceſ- 
fion, with all the tokens of the deepeſt ſorrow, to the further 
end of the ſuburbs : after which, it was conveyed under an 
eſcort of Afghans to Koom, where the ſcene of lamentation 
was again renewed, 

The officer who commanded at Koom, depoſited the 
bodies in the moſque, and ſhewed a great regard to the 
Afghan officer who had attended the convoy ; but in 


Fompliance with the Perſian cuſtom of abuſing the meſ- 
ſengers 


* 125], 


® They were carried on camelx 
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ſengers of bad news, a Georgian of the company was very 
ill tr eated o. . ; 

Aſhreff had not been eight days upon the throne, when he 
ſhewed by a bold ſtroke of politics, that he looked upon his 
authority as perfectly eſtabliſhed. He ordered thoſe who 
were concerned in the conſpiracy which placed him on the 
throne, to be arreſted ; and affecting the appearance of juſ- 
tice in preference to gratitude, he confiſcated all their eſtates, 
put ſome of them to death, and impriſoned the reſt. 

Under the colour of juſtice, this prince thus endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh his own ſecurity ; but he had alſo a further aim. 
By this blow, he removed ſeveral of the principal officers, 
whoſe turbulent and enterprizing ſpirit rendered them ob- 
jects of jealouſy; he likewiſe filled his coffers with the riches 
_ the conſpirators had acquired ſince the taking of 

sfahan. 

The proud Aman Ola, who had pretended to ſhare the 
throne with Maghmud, was among the number of thoſe who 
periſhed ; the conſideration of his daring intrepidity, as 
well as of his riches, haſtened his fate. He had been ge- 
neraliſſimo and prime miniſter of the ufurper, and theſe em- 
ployments afforded him an opportunity of glutting his ava- 
rice; ſo that his treaſures were hardly inferior to thoſe of the 
crown, This will not appear improbable, if it be conſidered 
that the very preſents which he received at his entering u 
the miniſtry, amounted to nine thouſand tomans , and that 
he obtained the confiſcated eſtates of moſt of the Perſian 
lords who had been maſſacred under the laſt reign, _ 

An Indian of Cabul, formerly governor of the late ſultan, 
and afterwards raiſed to the dignity of high prieſt 1, was, 
next to Aman Ola, the richeſt man at court, By his pru- 
dence, and the ſtrength of his genius, he paſſed for a ſecond 
Zoroaſter among the credulous vulgar, who attributed the 
greateſt part of the ſucceſs of the war to his ſorcery, The 
reſpect which Maghmud paid him, increaſed his credit; for 
this prince uſed to do nothing without his advice, continuing 
to behave towards him in the ſame reſpectful manner as when 
he was under his tuition : he always advanced half way ta 
meet him, with his arms croſſed on his breaſt ; he then kiſ- 


4 | ſed 


© Some accounts ſay his eyes were cut out, which ſeems to be 
ſo unjuſt and barbarous an action, as hardly to be credible, ſince 
this perſon was in no degree faulty. * 

P 22, 500 l. 

1 The perſon whom the Turks call Mufti, and the Perſians 
Mullah Baſhi, the Afghans nominate Mlangi. | 
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fed his hands, and never attempted to take his place till this 
Indian was firſt ſeated. 

'From theſe circumſtances, there was no room to believe 
that the Miangi was concerned in the conſpiracy ; he was 
not indeed ſuſpected of any ſuch deſign ; but his great poſeſ- 
ſions, ſo much out of character for a prieſt, rendered him 

guilty. Aſhreff however went no farther than the confiſ- 
cating of his eſtate ; he even promiſed to ſend him back by 
the firſt opportunity to Kandahar, with as much money as 
he ſhould have occaſion for, to ſpend the remainder of his 
days in caſe and quiet. 

The Reputation which Zeberdeſt Khan had acquired by 

the ſiege of Shiraſs, and his prudent conduct in the govern; 
ment of that city, which had been conferred on him by 
Maghmud, exempted him alſo in ſome degree from the fate 
of the reſt. His perſon however was ſeized, and his goods 
confiſcated : but the ſultan being ſenſible of his moderation 
and military abilities, ſent him ſoon after to his government, 
with a liberty of taking twenty thouſand tomans out of hig 
own confiſcated eſtate. 
This general was the only one that had his liberty reſtored . 
to him ; and of all the perſons of note either in the army ox 
at court, none but Seidal, the ſame whom Shah Tzhmas 
had lately routed, and Mahommed Niſchan, grand maſter 
of the ceremonies, remained unmoleſted, either in their per- 
ſons or effects. The latter had been always upon terms 
of friendſhip with Aſhreff, and was the chief perſon who ſol- 
licited his return from Kandahar. 

Maghmud's mother had ſtooped ta marry a {imple officer 

of the guards, and could not be prevailed upon to quit her 
own country, till her nephew Aſhreff was upon the point of 
ſetting out for Isfahan. The deſire of ſeeing her ſon in all the 
{ſplendor of his regal power, then determined her to undertake 
the journey. The Perſians, ſo much accuſtomed to pomp 
and ſhew, were greatly ſurprized to ſee the widow of the fa- 
mous Mir Yais, and the mother of their ſovereign, mounted 
on one of the camels of the caravan, and entering the capital 
of a kingdom, ſubject to her ſon, without attendants. 

The entreaties which this lady had uſed, to prevail on 
Aſhreff to return to Isfahan, were not the only marks of her 
affection towards him, it was chiefly at her ſollicitation that 
Maghmud ſpared his life. Gratitude for benefits received, 
ſeldom makes ſuch deep impreſſions, as to prevent our re- 
ſentments, when thoſe benefits ceaſe. On the contrary, 
* 
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ong men of baſe minds, it adds a poignancy to real or 
imaginary injuries. No ſooner was Aſhreff ſeated on the 
throne, than he cauſed this lady to be confined a whole night 
in the palace-yard, where the dead bodies of the princes, 
maſſacred by her ſon, ſtill lay above-ground. It was pre- 
ſumed this puniſhment was inflicted for her having refuſed to 
ſollicit his releaſement. He did not howeyer intend to carry 
his reſentment farther : for after this wanton penance, he 
treated her with kindneſs, and in a manner ſuitable to her 
rank, promiſing to ſend her with a conſiderable treaſure ta 
Kandahar. 

The ſeverity, which Aſbreff ſhewed to his younger bro- 
ther, was much greater. This prince, being apprehenſive 
that according to the cuſtom of Perſia he ſhould be confined 
in the ſeraglio, tried to make his eſcape to Kandahar. Being 
taken he was deprived of his ſight, and then ſhut up in the 
very place to which he had ſhewn ſo great an averſion. A 
ſon of Maghmud, yet in his cradle, was treated in the ſame 
manner; and as the mother, who was then pregnant, ſur- 
yived the ſultan her huſband only eight days, it was preſum- 
ed that this princeſs was poiſoned by the orders of the new 


Such a ſeries of cruelty, did not alienate the minds of the 
people. They looked upon the misfortune of thoſe princes, 
with the maſſacre of the guards, miniſters, and favourites 
of Maghmud, as an act of prudence, authorized by cuſtom. 
The juſtice which appeared in puniſhing the conſpirators, 
made this conduct paſs for an act of generoſity. Thus the 
new ſultan ſecured his power, and took poſſeſſion of almoſt 
all the riches that had been amaſſed in the pillaging of Isfa- 
han, without forfeiting his reputation for moderation and e- 
quity. 

Aſhreff was indeed ambitious of the affection, not only of 
his own nation, but likewiſe of the Perſians, For this pur- 
poſe, immediately upon his acceſſion to the throne, he diſ- 
tributed money among his ſoldiers ; and eſtabliſhed ſo exact 
a diſcipline, that the (hops. were all kept open by his orders, 
from the very evening of Maghmud's death. | 

He impoſed no new tax, neither on the natives nor fo- 
reigners, but contented himſelf with cauſing the ſums which 
Maghmud had reſtored during his illneſs, to be brought back 
to the exchequer ; pretending, that as this prince was then 
delirious, he was incapable of making any ſuch donations. 

£ 1 * : ; 
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CH AP. XXXIII. 


Aſhreff endeavours to obtain the acknowledgment of his ſave« 
reigniy in Kandahar. He forms a deſign of ſeizing the 
perſon of Shah Tæbmas © ; who makes his eſcape into Ma- 
zanderan. Aſhreff tales Koom. He maſſacres the Per- 


ſian lords, who had diſcloſed his deſign upon Tæhmas. 


' A SHREFF having thus ſettled affairs in the capital, be- 
A gan to eſtabliſh his authority in the more diſtant parts 
of the empire. His firſt care was to obtain an acknowledg- 
ment of his ſovereignty in the kingdom of Kandahar. With 
this view, he privately ſent ſeveral officers with orders to 
join all his party in the country, in order to excite ſome diſ- 
turbance, by means of which they might ſeize or deſtroy 
Hefſein Khan, the brother of the late uſurper Maghmud, 


What ſteps thoſe emiſſaries took on this occaſion are not 


known ; but it is certain that the attempt proved abortive, 
Nor did he ſucceed better in a ſcheme of greater impor- 
tance. He had hardly paſſed from the priſon to the throne, 
when this ſudden change of fortune induced him to avail him- 
felf of the correſpondence into which he had entered with 
Shah Tæhmas, to make a vigorous effort to ſeize the perſon 
of his competitor. For this end, as he could not impoſe on 
the father by an offer of the diadem, he ſent a magnificent 
embaſly to the ſon, making almoſt the ſame propoſals. "The 
deputies had orders to explain to him what had paſſed relat- 
ing to this ſubject; to perſuade him that their maſter perſiſt- 
ed in theſe ſentiments ; and that he deſired a place might be 
appointed for an interview, to regulate their reſpective inte- 
reſts, ſo that they might jointly engage in ſuch meaſures as 
were moſt ſuitable to re-eſtabliſh peace and good order in the 
empire. "Theſe deputies were charged with a preſent for 
Tehmas, of ten beautiful horſes richly capariſoned, like 
thoſe which the kings of Perſia uſually ride. 
At the ſame time, the artful Aſhreff diſpatched circular 
letters to every place, which acknowledged the authority of 
Tæhmas, to notify his pacific meaſures to the commanding 
officers, and to aſſure them that the Afghans would commit 


no act of hoſtility before this interview, 
| While 


e Tahmss is called Shah and prince indifferently ; be had 
taken the name of Shah, tho” his regal authority Can hardly be 
ſaid to have been eſtabliſhed, | 
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While the embaſſadors were upon the road, Tæhmas not 
knowing of the death of Maghmud, was advanced as far as 
Caſhan. Here he met with Seidal, who flattering himſelf 
with the — of revenge, had marched with a more nume- 

rous body of forces than he had with him at his former de- 

feat. Theſe two armies attacked each other with great vi- 
gour ; but fortune having declared a ſecond time againſt the 
Afghans, they were compelled to give way, and at length 
were totally routed. 

Aſhreff however determined to purſue his political ſchemes, 
The Perſian lords, of whom we have made mention, ven- 
tured to write jointly to Tæhmas, informing him of the 
death of the uſurper, and of what had paſſed ſince that time 
at Isfahan. And as they were apprehenſive, that the real 
motive of the propoſed interview was to draw this prince in- 
to a ſnare, they recommended to him to be upon his guard. 

Unluckily for 'T'z#hmas, the bearer of this letter was ſtop- 
ped by ſome of the Afghans that were retreating after the 
engagement, and carried before Seida] ; this general ſecured 
him, and upon his arrival at Isfahan, delivered him'into the 
hands of Aſhreff, together with the letters he had found ug 
on him. 

In the mean while, the embaſſador ſent by Aſhreff return- 
ed with an anſwer, chat Tæhmas, who had retired towards 
Caſbin, had choſen the plains of Varami * for the interview. 
Aſhreff having received this intelligence, ſet out immediately 
with a body of 12000 men ; and arrived firſt at the place of 
aſſignation. 

Tzhmas was advancing, on the firſt of Auguſt, without 
any miſtruſt, with no more than 3000 men; when he re- 
ceived advice, that Aſhreff was followed by a much greater 
number of troops than they had mutually agreed to take for 
their eſcort. This intelligence having opened T'zhmas's 
eyes, he conſidered what meaſures to purſue. He had no 
reaſon to doubt of the ſuperior number of the Afghans ; but 
the deſire of being revenged of their perfidy, and the con- 
fidence he had acquired by his late victories, almoſt tempted 
him to try the fortune of a battle. 

The troops he had with him, were of two different forts, 
Perſians » and Khajars. The latter, who were the moſt 
numerous, inſiſted, that in conſideration of the ſervices 
which they had already rendered, and ſtill were diſpoſed to 
render, the prince would promiſe, that in caſe of ſucceſs, 
the Athemat Doulet ſhould be always choſen from their = 

1. 
* This place is between Koom and Tæhiran. » Kezelbachs. 
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dy. The Kezelbachs oppoſed ſuch an innovation. This 
diſpute, which ſeemed to be very ill timed, divided this 
little army into two oppoſite factions. Tzhmas perceived 
that his authority was too feeble to quaſh the diſturbance, 
and therefore reſolved to retreat. But curioſity ſeeming ta 
Prevail over fear, he kept only a thouſand men with him, 
and ordered one of his general officers to march with the o- 
ther two thouſand, to reconnoitre the rebels. Amur Aſlan 
Khan », his general, had ſoon demonſtrative proofs of what 
he was ſent to diſcover. The Afghans having already paſled 
the limits agreed upon, were in full march ; and the num- 
ber and diſpoſition of their troops plainly ſhewed that their 
deſign was to ſurround the Shah. The Khan perceiving their 
intention, diſpatched ſome horſemen to acquaint this prince, 
that nothing but a ſpeedy flight could fave him from the trea- 
Chery of the enemy. Y 

This advice arrived at the very interval that Aſhreff, hav- 
ing been informed by his ſpies of the place where this prince 
then was, had detached a — of two thouſand five hun- 
dred men, with orders to make a long winding, and cut off 
the prince's retreat. Tæhmas perceiving the danger into 
which his credulity had engaged him, abandoned his troops, 
and fled to Tæhiran, attended only by two hundred men. 

Amur Aſlan Than, who was ſoon hemmed in by the Af- 
ghans, put himſelf in a poſture of defence. The engage- 
ment was obſtinate : this brave general twice repulſed his e- 
nemies, but at length gave way to numbers; he was in the 
utmoſt danger of being, cruſhed, when the approach of night 
preſerved him, and as many of his ſoldiers as could fave 
themſelves by flight, and the favour of the neighbouring 
mountains. In a few days he arrived at Tæhiran. 

Tæhmas, who had retired thither, being apprehenſive 
leſt the enemy ſhould follow him, continued his march with 
great expedition towards Mazanderan. The ruggedneſs of 
the mountains, which ſurround this province, has often ren- 
dered it the azylum of the Perſian kings: here this prince 
took ſhelter, followed by his general Amur Aſlan Khan, 
and thoſe whoſe horſes could bear the fatigue of ſo precipi- 
tate a march. 

The prudence of this conduct was ſoon proved by the e- 
vent, Athreff, being perſuaded that Tæhmas was ſtill at Tz» 
hiran, reſolved to ſurprize him before he could have time to 
remove from thence. With this intent, he compelled the 

peaſants 


w The man by whoſe orders the Britiſh factory was pillaged in 
Reſhd in me | 
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peaſants to ſerve him as guides, and ſoon appeared with his 
army before the walls of the town. Upon diſcovery that 
Tæhmas was fled, he ordered his troops to attack the place; 
but the beſieged behaved ſo well, that he was obliged to aban- 
don his enterprize. "a 

Being greatly irritated at his diſappointment, and the labo- 
rious march he had made in vain, he directed his courſe 
ſouthward towards Sava, which ſurrendered by capitulation. 
He afterwards marched to Koom, a city of great importance, 
and before which he muſt in all probability have miſcarried, 
had the inhabitants been prepared for his reception ; but the 


want of proviſions obliged them to capitulate, after a ſiege 


of eight days. The ſultan more politic than his predeceſſor, 
obſerved the conditions of his treaties very ſtrictly. By the 


reduction of Koom, he became maſter of twenty pieces of 


cannon, and three elephants. He alſo found ſome treaſure 
belonging to Tæhmas, together with the wife, and part of 
the court of this prince. However, his fortune here did not 
compenſate for the failure of his plot: and he returned to Iſ- 
fahan greatly vexed at his diſappointment, and uneaſy at the 
accounts he now received of the new enterprizes of the Otto- 
man court, | 

The apprehenſion of being charged with cruelty, which 
had rendered the memory of his predeceſſor ſo odious, was 
the only motive which had induced the ſultan to ſpare the 
lives of the authors of the letter already mentioned; and 
though this had been intercepted, it was preſumed that others 
of the ſame nature might have raiſed a ſuſpicion of his deſigns. 
Now he was returned, he thought it eſſential to his preſer- 


vation to exterminate this remnant of the nobility; eſpecially, 
as he would be ever ſubject to their treaſonable correſpondency. 


Accordingly he aſſembled them at his country- palace of Fer- 


habad, under pretence of a hunting match; and having con- 


victed them of holding a correſpondence with his enemies, he 
condemned them to be beheaded ; which ſentence was exe- 


cuted upon the ſpot. 
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C HAP. XXXIV. 


Death of Peter the Great. Deplorable fate of the Perſian 
monarchy. The Turks take Tavris and Ganja. Achmed 
Baſha marches an army, and takes poſſeſſion of Loriſtan, 
Diviſion among the Bactiaris. The Vali of Loriſtan makes 
an incurſion into the territory Bagdat. 


| HE conqueſts which the Turks had made the preced- 

ing year, and the indolence into which the Ruffians 
ſeemed to have, ſallen, with reſpect to Perſia, gave the port a 
ſuperiority, at which theſe new allies began to take umbrage. 


The inconveniencies which the Turks apprehend in waging 
war againſt the Afghans, of the ſect of Sunni, and the very 


name of the emperor of Ruſſia, kept the Turks in the reſolu- 


tion of adhering to their engagements, when they received 


advice of the death of that monarch. General Romanzoff =, 


- envoy extraordinary of Ruſſia for the ratification of the trea- 
ty, and commiſſary for regulating the limits in Perſia, was 
ſenſible of the difficulties which this accident would create in 


the execution of his commiſſion: However, he kept his 
own counſel, and endeavoured to perſuade the Turks, that 


the empreſs Catharine had adopted ſuch meaſures, as would 
prevent the death of his much lamented maſter from making 
any alteration in the ſyſtem of affairs in the Ruſſian empire. 


The grand viſier pretended to be convinced of the truth of 
what he ſaid; and declared that the intention of the grand 
ſignior was to conform exactly to the engagements, which 


he had entered into with the deceafed monarch ; and there- 
- fore, he would immediately diſpatch the commiſlaries, wha 
were to regulate the limits upon the ſpot. | 


This miniſter, nevertheleſs, under the pretence of putting 


the port in poſſeſſion of the provinces, which were fallen to 
her ſhare by the partition treaty, had no other view than to 


extend the frontiers of the Ottoman empire. For this -pur- 
poſe, he made extraordinary preparations, that the armies 
which were to act this year againſt Perſia, might be in a 
condition of making new conqueſts. 

This diſtreſſed monarchy was thus a prey to ſeveral diffe- 
rent enemies at one and the ſame time. The port had ſtrip- 
ped her of Georgia, almoſt of all Armenia, and part of Ader- 


beitzan. The Czar had made himſelf maſter of the weſtern 


coaſt 


lam not ſure that he was at this time a general, tho' he was 
fo afterwards. 
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coaſt of the Caſpian, except Shamakie, which was in the 
hands of the Leſgees. Khoraſan, Kherman, Kandahar, and 
the governments of Isfahan and Shiraſs, were in the power 
of the Afghans or their aſſociates. [he authority of Shah 
Tæhmas was acknowledged only in Mazanderan, Aftrabad, 
and ſome few places of Irac Agemi. The reſt of the pro- 
vinces which had not openly revolted, cither deſpiſed the or- 
ders of this prince, or formed independent armies, which at- 
tacked indiſcriminately the Ruſſians, the Turks, and the 

Theſe troubles ſoon reached ſome of the provinces lately 
conquered by the Turks. The ſovereign % of the Leſgees, 
who had put himſelf under the protection of the port, ſhook 
off this new yoke, and attacked Hahdgee Daoud, who held 
Shamakie under the Ottoman dominion. The province of 
Shirvan was thus divided between theſe two parties, and the 
Shemkall, who had ſubmitted to the authority of the Ruſſian 
emperor, pillaged at large. * | 

Whilſt the Leſgees gave proof of their inconſtancy, the 
Janiſſaries of the garriſon of Erivan, mutinied againſt Arift 
Achmed. In conſequence of this revolt, they plundered his 
palace, and the grand fignior's cheſt. This general was 
wounded in the fray, and faved himſelf by flight. ; 
This inſurrection was not however attended with thoſe 
conſequences, which might naturally be apprehended. The 
troops ſoon repented of the violences they had; committed, 
and returned to their duty, They recalled. their general; 
they ſacrificed the authors of the diſorder; and brought him 
home in triumph. The port, however, always diſpoſed to 
mew a particular regard to the Janiſſaries, appointed Arift 
Achmed governor of Erivan; but gave the command of the 
army to Savi Muſtapha, Baſha of Erzeroum. 
The campaign was opened in May, and Abderraham Beg, 
ſon of Abdallah Kouproli, Baſha of Van, gained ſome ad- 
vantages over the Perſians, on the ſide of Tavris. After 
which, he made himſelf maſter of the city of Marand, and 
of the fortreſs of Zonous, without any reſiſtance. | 

About this time, Latif Khan, a nephew of Shah Huſſein, 
upon the credit of his aſtrologers, appeared before Hamadan 
with ſome troops, and according to their prediction he en- 
tered the town, but in a different manner from what he en- 
pected; for he was carried off by a detachment belonging 
40 the garriſon, and led into the city as a priſoner of _— 4 
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Theſe advantages were followed by conqueſts of greater 
importance. The port, not having yet ſucceeded againſt 
Tavris, determined to ſend a ſufficient number of troops to 
reduce that place, where the number of the inhabitants fit to 
bear arms was very large, and who, from a generous reſolu- 
tion of defending themſelves to the laſt extremity, had ſent 
their families and moſt valuable effects into the mountains of 
Ghilan. The command of the army defigned againſt this 
city was given to Abdallah Kouproli, Baſha of Van: eleven 
thouſand Tartars, who paſſed over into Aſia, by the way of 
Conſtantinople, were ordered to join him ; and alſo the Beg- 
lerbeg of Natolia, with the troops of his government. This 
general having collected a body of ſeventy thouſand men, 
did not think it neceſſary to wait for theſe reinforcements; 
but put himſelf at the head of his army, and appeared before 
this great city the thirtieth of July. 
The Perſian general did not wait within ruinous walls, 
but took the field as ſoon as the Turks appeared in fight. 
His army conſiſted chiefly of the inhabitants, who underſtood 
the uſe of arms, but had not been accuſtomed to military 
diſcipline z however, they determined to force their ene- 
mies to an engagement, before they had time to entrench 
themſelves. | | DE | 
The Baſha ſaw into their deſign: as ſoon as he perceived 
that the number of thoſe who had marched out of the town 
-amounted- to twenty or thirty thouſand men, he fell upon 
them with the fury of an enraged enemy, in reſqntment of 
what had paſſed the preceding year. The Perſians ſtood 
their ground; and freſh ſuccours continually ing i 
they fought on both ſides with equal brave 
when the Perſians being routed on every fidey/ flung them- 
ſelves in the utmoſt confuſion into the town. | 
The Turks were ſo eager in the purſuits that they entered 
pell-mell with them, where the — again with 
incredible obſtinacy. The inhabitants had thrown up in- 
trenchments in the nine different quarters, of which this great 
city is compoſed, and defended themſelves with the ſame 
bravery and reſolution, which they had bitherto diſplayed on 
all oecaſions. The Turks were four days and nights before 
they made themſelves maſters of ſeven of thoſe entrench- 
ments, notwithſtanding they made repeated aſſaults: at 
length, on the third of Auguſt, about twenty thouſand 
Dh | | mamen, 
The taking of Tavris, as related by the Turks, ſeems to be 
exaggerated with regard to the number and bravery of the Perſi- 
ans, as if they meant by this circumſtance to render the conquelt 
the more diſtinguiſhed. 
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men, who had retired to the two laſt entrenchmients, find - 
ing themſelves unable to hold out any longer, offered to ca- 
pitulate z in conſequence of which, they were permitted to 
retire to Ardeville, with what effects they could carry along 
with them. | 

Few ſieges have been ſo bloody as this. The Perſians 
loſt near thirty thouſand men, and the Turks about twenty 
thouſand 3 among whom were Oſman Baſha of Ourfa, who 


commanded the right wing of the army, the Bacha of Cara» 


mania, and many other officers of diſtinction. . 

The news of ſo important a conqueſt, was an agreeable 
ſurprize to the grand ſignior; and the more, as it was hard- 
ly believed that Abdallah Kouproli had as yet undertaken the 
ſiege. Soon after, the fortreſs of Lore ſurrendered to Savi 
Muſtafa. The Baſha of Bagdat made himſelf maſter of ſe- 
veral ſmall towns ', fituated within a few days journey of 
Hamadan, in the road to the capital. 

Nothing more was wanting to complete the proſperity of 
the Ottoman court, than to be revenged of the affront which 
one of her generals had received before the walls of Ganja in 
1723. Savi Muſtafa, who had conquered Lore, was as 4 
ed with this new expedition. Towards thy end of Auguſt, 
he beſieged the place with an army of fort Ythouſand men, 
and after two days reſiſtance, the com g officer ſurren- 
dered by capitulation. | 

Savi Muſtafa then marched into Shirvan, in hopes to ſub- 
due the Leſgees ; but he did not ſucceed in this expedition : 
for the weather ſetting in very ſharp, his ſoldiers deſerted in - 
ſuch numbers, that he was obliged to retire. To make a- 
mends for this diſappointment, Ahr ſubmitted voluntarily to 


Abdallah Baſha, who confirmed the governor in his office. 


Whilſt this general and Savi Muſtafa were carrying on 
their conqueſts in the northern provinces, a third army was 
ordered by the port to force their way to Isfahan. This was 
commanded by Achmed, now Baſha of Bagdat, who avail- 
ing himſelf of the preſent circumſtances, had entered Loriſ- 
tan, and was advancing towards Horomabad, capital * of the 
country. foes 

Ali Merdan Khan, Vali of this province, was in no-condi- 
tion to make head againſt the enemy, for all his troops did 


Not exceed fifteen thouſand men: he therefore retired into 


Vor. II. x 5 Chuſiſtan. 


* Theſe are called Aſſitan, Geangere, Firouzabad, places 
which I do not find in any map, ſo imperfe& are theſe with re- 
ſpect to Perſia. d De Liſle calls the capital by the ſame 
name as the province, viz. Loriſtan. | x2 
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Chuſiſtan. His example was followed by the inhabitants of Ho- 
romabad, inſomuch that when Achmed appeared before this 
town, he found it intirely abandoned. He entered without 
reſiſtance, and with the ſame facility ſubdued the reſt of the 
province. 
In the mean while e, the Baſha of Moſul made incurſions 
into the country of the Bactiaris, with a body of troops ſub- 
ject to the orders of Achmed. Theſe people are divided in- 
to two tribes, one called Chahar Ling, and the other Efh 
Ling ; they pretend, that under Conſtantine the Great they 
embraced the chriſtian religion, which they have fince re- 
nounced. They live all the year in tents. It is ſaid, that 
the Bactiaris joined to the Lorians, would have been able to 
raiſe the ſiege of Isfahan, in the late revolution by the 
Afghans, if the antipathy which reigns between theſe two 
neighbouring people, had not prevented their acting in con- 
cert upon that important occaſion : this ſpirit of diſſention 
brought on the diſgrace of both nations. We have ſeen how 
the Val of Loriſtan abandoned his country upon the ap- 
proach of the Turks. Seffie, Khan of the Bactiaris, took a 
leſs prudent ftep, tho' in appearance more generous : he 
marched with all the troops he could collect te meet the ene- 
my; the fortune of the day was for a long while dubious ; 
but the Perſians at length gave way to numbers, and ſaved 
themſelves by flight. 
- Aﬀeer this victory, the Baſha of Moſul advanced within 
four and twenty leagues of Isfahan; and would doubtleſs 
have approached nearer, if he had not met with the advan- 
eed poſts of the Afghans on the road, againſt whom, as there 
was no declaration of war, he did not preſume to commit 
any act of hoſtility. The Bactiaris, who were retired with their 
flocks into the mountains, ſought for an opportunity to re- 
venge their defeat; and harraſſed the Turks by frequent and 
fudden attacks. The Baſha, unaccuſtomed to this method. 
of kehting, was more diſpoſed to retreat than purſue his 
| R. victory, 
e Ahonas ſeems to be the proper name of the capital of this 
country, if it is neighbouring to Loriſtan; tho' in Chap. 17. 
Honſar near Isfahan is reprelented as the capital. Bactiaria is a 
country, which does not appear in maps under that name. It is 
ſometimes confounded with the antient Bactria, a country quite 


remote, bordering on Independent Tartary, on the eaſtern fide 
of the Caſpian Sea. De L'iſle has a Bactriani to the north of 
Georgia. We ſeem to be left pretty much in the dark with re- 
ſpect to the countries bordering on Arabia; but this in queſtion. 
may probably be meant of that country, of which Abouas is the 


capital, according to De L'ille, 


A 
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ed within three days journey of Isfahan. 
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victory, when he was informed that the Vali of Loriſtan, 
tho? unable to ſtand againſt the Turkiſh army, carried the 
war into their country, by which means he ſoon obliged 
them to abandon this province. The Khans of Ahouas and 
Suſter, convinced of the facility of plundering a country, 
which by the Baſha's excurſions was left defenceleſs, joined 
him, and formed an army of near 20,000 men. They en- 
tered the territories of Bagdat, and ſpread terror and deſola- 
tion over all the country; as far as the capital. The two 
daughters of the Vali, who fought by his ſide at the battle of 
Gulnabad, were induced by their filial duty and military ge- 
nius to attend their father in this expedition; as they had al- 
fo done in a late incurſion towards Baſſora, from whence 
their father returned loaded with a conſiderable booty. | 
The prudent conduct of the Vali produced the effect which 
he expected. As ſoon as Achmed Baſha heard that the ene- 
my were ravaging his government; he ſent orders to the 
Baſha of Moſul to re-join his army, and left the Vali at lis 
berty to return home by another rout. The Turks loſt a 
great number of men in this expedition : all the advantage 
they reaped from it, was the empty glory of having march- 


CHAP, XXXV. 


The Ruſſians uneaſy at the conqueſts made by the Turks: Sucs 
ceſs of the Ruſhan arms in Perſia, The Turks evade ſet- 
tling the limits of their conqueſts with the Ruſſian reſident. 
Aſhreff ſends an embaſſador to the port. Character of this 
minifler: He it admitted to an audience of the grand vi- 
fier. His conferences with the Turkiſh minifters. 

HE rapidity of theſe conqueſts gave great uneaſineſs 

T to the Ruſſian miniſters. Since the taking of Tavris, 

the grand ſignior affected leſs condeſcention towards that 


court; and now the important ſucceſſes of the laſt campaign, 


together with the ſlow progreſs of theſe new allies, greatly 
diminiſhed the regard which had been ſhewn them before 


| the death of the Ruffian emperor; 


The inaction of the Ruffians in Perſia, was owing to the 
circumſtances of the court of St. Peterſburg. There was 
ſome reaſon to fear, that the Throne was not ſo ſecurely e- 
ſtabliſhed, as to venture upon the purſuit of conqueſts in 
Aſia, by which nothing could be gained; and which, it is 
probable, were never meant on any other account than to 

of check 
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check the Turks. And as for the Swedes and other neigh- 
bouring powers, being no longer reſtrained by the reputati- 
on which the Czar had acquired, they might be the more 
diſpoſed to ſeize the firſt favourable opportunity to renew or 
form pretenſions ; for which ſovereigns are never without 
reaſons. 

The Ruffians, however, during this time had obtained 
ſome advantage in Perſia, Matuſkin, one of their lieute- 
nant-generals, having been informed, that the former viſier 
of Reſhd had built a fort on the confines of Ghilan towards 
Mazanderan, with a defign of moleſting his foragers ; he ſent 
a body of troops thither in the month of June, and drove the 
enemy into Mazanderan. 

The viſier afterwards aſſembled his forces, and marched 
in order to fight the enemy ; but the Ruſſian infantry ſoon 
put them to flight. The demolition of the fort, and the 
taking of Lahijan ?, were the fruits of this victory. The 
Shamkall of Tarkou, having ſubmitted with reluctancy to 
the yoke impoſed on him by the Czar, engaged ſome of the 
neighbouring princes in his quarrel : he took the field at the 
head of an army, but ſoon had reaſon to repent this ſtep; 
for a body of Ruſſians attacked him the twenty-fixth of Sep- 
tember, defeated, and drove him into the mountains. Tar- 
kou, and ſeveral villages belonging to its dependency, were 
pille ged and burnt ; and his allies loſt on this occaſion one of 
their princes, with four of their chiefs. 

But theſe advantages could enter into no compariſon with 
the conqueſt made by the Turks, who being now become 
maſters of the ſeveral provinces adjudged to them by the par- 
titic n treaty, reproached the Ruſſians for keeping on the de- 

fenſive, when, according to the treaty, they ought to have 
acted with vigour, in order to drive the Afghans out of Per- 


Romanzoff, the Ruſſian miniſter at the port, was too ex- 
pert a politician not to foreſee the uneafineſs he ſhould be 
expoſed to : he therefore ſollicited to go and fettle upon the 
ſpot the reſpective limits. At length he had a conference 
upon this ſubject, when the Reys Effendi repreſented, that 
the ſeaſon was too far advanced ; and moreover, that as the 
principal articles of the partition treaty were to be performed 
in Shirvan, it would be requiſite to give time to Savi Muſta- 
fa to ſubdue the people of that province, who had lately 
blockaded Shamakie. Thus the general Romanzoff had the 
mortification to ſee his journey poſtponed till the next year. 

The 
e See Vol. I. Chap. 49. 
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The port, not chuſing to carry things to extremity, af- 


fected a condeſcention towards the Ruſſians. The inhabi- 


tants of Ardeville had ſent deputies to Abdallah Baſha, ſolli- 
citing the protection of the grand ſignior. The Turkiſh ge- 
neral knowing that this city was beyond the limits preſcribed 
by the treaty, would not ſend any troops thither without or- 
ders. The grand viſiet communicated this affair to the en- 
voy and reſident of Ruſſia, aſſuring them that theſe propo- 


| ſals ſhould be rejected. This appearance of ſincerity, alrea- 


dy contradicted by the invaſion of Loriſtan and other con- 
queſts, did not laſt long. Abdallah Baſha received ſecret or- 
ders, in conſequence of which he took poſſeſſion of Ardeville, 
as it were proviſionally, and under a- pretence that the re- 
bels had a deſign upon it. Ouroumi, a city in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tavris, had lately imitated the ſame example, 
by ſubmitting voluntarily to the Turks. The irregularity of 
this proceeding, occaſioned freſh complaints. The Ruſfians 
alledged moreover, that the port had committed a new vio- 
lation of the treaty, by receiving an embaſlador from the re- 
bel Afghans. —_ | : 

Aſhreff was fo terrified at the progreſs of the Ottoman 
arms, that he addreſſed a manifeſto to the inhabitants of Mi- 
ana, and ſome other frontier towns, exhorting them to ſub- 
mit to his dominion ; after which, he attempted to reconcile 
by treaty, what he could hardly obtain in the field. The 
negotiation was committed to Abdul Aziz Khan an Afghan, 
who from a ſimple mule-driver, had, by his courage and 
reſolution, attained to the poſts of colonel and commandant 
of Julfa, He ſet out from Isfahan in September ; but hav- 
ing been detained twenty days at Horomabad by Achmed 
Baſha, and twelve at Hamadan, he did not reach Scutari till 
the twentieth of January this year. [1726.] — 

The arrival of this embaſſador, induced the Ottoman 
court to believe, that the Afghz4is, intimidated by the ſuc- 
ceſs of the Turkiſh arms in the laſt campaign, would ac- 
knowledge the grand ſignior as Imam f, and ſue for peace 
at any rate. However, it was determined in council, that 
this miniſter ſhould be received only as a ſimple meſſenger, 
deputed by a prince of the ſame religion as the Turks. Ab- 
dul Aziz expected an audience as an embaſſador from a 
king of the ſe& of the Sunnis z. but perceiving that the court 
did not intend to acknowledge him in any public character, 
he pretended to be ill, and deſired to be removed to Conſtan- 

15 e tinople. 
The ſupreme head; both in ſpirituals and temporals, of the 
Mahommedans, See page 257. ar Bt 
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tinople. As it was the intention of the port to grant him an 
audience, they eaſily conſented to his requeſt, which perhaps 
had been ſuggeſted to him ; but inſtead of a galley, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom obſeryed towards etubaliaders, he was ſent 
in a gondola. 

T he ninth of February, he was tondufted to the audience 
of the grand viſier, with more ceremonies than he could rea- 
ſonably expect, as the agent of a chief, whoſe ſovereignty- 
was not acknowledged by any crowned head. He perſiſted 
in vain that he would deliver Achreff's letter, to none but the 
grand ſignior himſelf ; which as the caſe ſtoad, was not prac- 
ticable. The Turks, who are not very ſcrupulous in re- 
gard to the privileges even of the moſt authorized miniſters, 
finding they could not prevail upon him to deliver up the let- 
ter, reſolved to take it from him, 

Aſhreft's propofals were very bold, and far from being 
couched in the molt reſpectiul terms. This prince in his 
letter aſſumed the pompous title of king of kings; he con- 
cluded it with four Arabian verſes, the ſenſe of which ſeems 
to be very romantic, as well as Imperiout, VIZ, 


The ſabre and the lance are our ſweet baſil; $1: 
We deſpiſe the daffodil and myrrh ; 
4 Our drink is the blood of our enemies, 
+ And their ſkulls ſerye us for 6ur cups.“ 


The 88 on the ſignet ® was of the ſame nature, + The 
faithful obſerver of the commandments of the moſt high; 
te the duſt of the feet of the four friends, Abubeker, Omar, 
“ Oſman, and Ali, is Aſhreff, by the divine permiſſion be- 
come the mot illuſtrious of the ſovereigns of the earth.“ 

The apprehenſions which had been entertained at Conſtan- 
tinople, concerning the humiliation of the Afghans, were 
changed into indignation. As they looked upon the haugh- 
tineſs of Aſhreff as unpardonable, the miniſters were very de- 
firous that the people ſhould approve of the war, ſo that they 
ſpared no pains to inflame their reſentments. t 

In the mean time, Abdul Aziz ſupported his mafter's in- 


tereſt, with a confidence anſwerable to the pompous title 


which that prince had aſſumed. The negotiation ſecmed to 
tend more to mortify the Turks, than the refuſal of the Ot- 
an court to acknowledge Abdul Aziz as embaſſador, 

| bumbled this Afghan. _ behaved, under theſe deli- 


Cate 


= They dich the ſignet the name of Bul. It is an impreſſion 
in ink, which ſerves inſtead of a 0gnature. See Vol. I. Chap. 4. 
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cate circumſtances, with great intrepedity, and as much 
confidence, as if he had been acknowledged in a public cha- 
racter; inſomuch, that the miniſters of the grand ſignior 
began at length to be embarraſſed. In the anſwer which 
the Muſti, and the expounders of the law at Conſtanti- 
nople, gave to a letter written to them by the Miangi and 
the expounders of the law at Isfahan, we find the principal 
points on which theſe conferences turned. 

Religion was the object on which the Afghans founded 
their pretenſions. Abdul Aziz reproached the Turks, with 
having failed in an eſſential point of their faith, in not mak- 
ing all their efforts, as the Afghans had done, to deſtroy the 
monarchy of the Schias. He allowed, that the grand ſignior 
was lawful Imam in Turkey ; but he added, that this did 
not hinder Aſhreff and his ſucceſſors from being Imams in 


| Perſia ; eſpecially, as a ſingle chief is not ſufficient to govern 


countries ſo vaſtly extended, as thoſe poſſeſſed by muſſul- 
men. He maintained, that a conqueror, acknowledged by 
the grandees of a kingdom, was the lawful ſovereign of it; 
and as ſuch had a right to claim the towns and provinces 
which had been torn from it; ſince his ſovereignty extended 
to thoſe provinces and towns, as well as to places where his 
authority was eſtabliſhed. 

The Turkiſh commiſſaries appointed to treat with him, 
made anſwer, that the wars which the grand ſignior had 
been obliged to maintain againſt the different chriftian pow» 
ers, had prevented his deſtroying the empire of the Schias 3 
that he had deprived the Schias of many confiderable provin- 
ces, and as ſoon as the peace concluded with the princes of 
Europe afforded him leiſure, he would accompliſh the work. 
They added, that according to law and tradition, there could 
not be more than one Imam at a time, unleſs their domini- 
ons were ſeparated by the ſea, which might prevent all com- 
munication : that this was not the caſe with reſpect to Per- 
ſia, nor was Isfahan at ſuch a diſtance, as to render the no- 
mination of another chief neceſſary; ſince under the reign of 
Omar, whoſe empire extended from Mecca to Hamadan, a 
plurality of Caliphs had never been acknowledged : that the 
ſovereignty of the conqueſts made by the Afghans, as well as 
of thoſe made by the grand ſignior, belonged of right to this 
monarch, in quality of Imam, while the Afghans could pre- 
tend to nothing further, than the moveable goods of the 
people whom they had vanquiſhed ; and they defied Abdul 
Aziz to prove the contrary. | 


| 
h 
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CAP. XXXVI. 


The Turkiſh mini/ters propoſe queries to the Mufti, relating ts 
the conſiſtency of a rupture with Aſhreff, Anſwer of the 
Mufti. The port declares war againſt Aſhreff. Af- 

. ghan embaſſador ſets out from Conſtantinople, and is arreſt- 
ed on the road by orders from the grand ſignior. Caſbin 

urrenders to Abdallah Ba'ba. Diſpute between the Turk- 
iſh generals. Miſunder landing between the Ruſhans and 
the Turks. Abdallah Baſha defeats Tazhmas's troops be- 


fore Ardeville. 


TME Turkiſh miniſters perſiſted in maintaining that 
there could be only one Imam, and that this Imam 
ought to be the grand ſignior, not only on account of his 
hereditary ſovereignty, but becauſe he had in his power the 
rincipal places of worſhip of the three written religions b. 
his diſpute, the deciſion of which ſeemed to reſt on the 
longeſt ſword, was however ſupported by Abdul Aziz, who 
anſwered undauntedly ; that if the muſſulmen of the two 
empires could acknowledge only the ſame head, this title 
was due to Aſhreft, as deſcended from the illuſtrious tribe 
ot Coraich ', to whom the dignity of Caliph by right be- 
Jongs, and as deſtroyer of the monarchy of the Schias ; and 
not to a prince born among a nation of an obſcure original, 
who, not ſatisfied with granting peace to heretics, had, by 
a treaty contrary to the law, delivered into the hands of in- 
fidels, ſeveral cities k in which moſques had been erected. 
I Theſe conferences ſerved to increaſe the animoſity of 
both parties. The port was defirous of war; but as the 
Mahommedans look upon it as vile and diſhonourable to de- 
clare war againſt a people of their own ſect, the Turks 
would have been glad at leaſt, that Aſhreff ſhould lay them 
under a neceſſity of breaking with him, or to find ſome pro- 


per 
* Mecca, becauſe of the temple, which they ſay Abraham, 


father of the Hebrews, built there, and as the place where Ma- 


hommed was born: Jeruſalem, reſpected by the Jews, and much 
more fo by the chriſtians: and Medina, the ſeat of the empire, 
and burying place of their prophet, and of the firſt Caliphs his 
ſucceſſors. The tribe of Mahommed, one of the moſt 
illuſtrious of Mecea, who were diſtinguiſhed by their care of the 
temple which was intruſted to them. x Belgrade ceded 
in 1718 tg the emperor by the treaty of Paſſarowitz, and Der- 
bend to the empire of Ruſſia. 
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per reaſon for a rupture: the moſt plauſible ſeemed to ariſe 
from the very nature of the negotiation, eſpecially as the 
Afghan, in the courſe of the argument pretended to prove 
his maſter ſuperior in birth and dignity to the grand fignior. 

The letters which paſſed between the Mufti of Conſtan- 
tinople, and the Miangi of Isfahan already mentioned, were 
made public, and ſerved as a manifeſto; and perhaps had a 
ſtronger effect, than if it had borne that title; for it was 
made uſe of to conciliate the minds of the people to a rupture 
with the Aſghans. The port then demanded the Fetfa * of 
the Mufti, propoſing the following queries. 


« 1. Whether it be permitted by the law, for the true 
c believers to acknowledge and obey at one and the ſame 
«© time two different chiefs ? 


© 2. In what manner they ought to act againſt a muſſul- 
& man, who after ſubduing the capital of Perſia, and ſome 
« other towns contiguous to the conqueſts made by the Ot- 
* toman arms, ſhould conteſt the grand fignior's ſovereignty, . 
& annexed to the dignity of Imam, and ſend letters demand- 
ing thoſe conqueſts, under pretence that they conſtitute 
part of an empire which belongs to him of right, as poſſeſ- 
5 ſor of the capital, and of the throne of the Schias?“ 


The Mufti anſwered the firſt of theſe queries, That a 
< plurality of chiefs was declared unlawful by the aſſembly 
„ of the Aſhabs , unleſs there ſhould be ſome barrier be- 
« twixt their territories, ſuch, for inſtance as the Indian 
6 Ocean, which might hinder them to conſult, and to aſſiſt 
each other. | 

On the ſecond query he determined, That if the muſ- 
„ ſulman in queſtion deſiſted from his pretenſions, and ſub- 
* mitted to the authority of the head of the faithful, every 
« thing would be right; but if he perſiſted in his rebellion, 
* his death was declared neceſſary by a precept of the law, 
* which enjoined the deſtruction of him.“ | 

© Theſe Fetfas were followed by a declaration of war. The 
grand ſignior being affronted at the inſolence of Aſhreff's 
ſeals, cauſed a ſignet to be made, with an inſcription of the 
ſame romantic nature as that of Aſhreff's already related. 


« The 


i See Vol. IT. chap. V. 
» Aname given to the companions of Mahommed, 
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< Thedeſender of juſtice, zealous for the four friends a, 

« Is Achmed, ſon of the warlike Mahommed, ever ac- 
© cuſtomed to ſubdue his enemies. 

« By the eternal truth, Aſhreff is not the moſt illuſtrious 
© of the kings of the earth: 

« He is a paſte kneaded with the leaven of Mir Vais, a 
& rebel, and ſymbol of ignominy.” 


If we conſider with what a blind enthuſiaſm ſome religi- 
ous wars have been carried on in Europe, we ſhall not be 
ſurprized at theſe romantic preludes to the ſhedding of Ma- 
hommedan blood. After theſe conteſts, Abdul'Aziz had his 
audience of leave from the grand viſier on the laſt day of 
March, with very little ceremony. This miniſter however 
preſented him with ten purſes o for himſelf, one for his ne- 
phew, who had accompanied him in his journey, and an- 
other for his chaplain, He alſo ſent a very fine watch for 
Aſhreff's Athemat Doulet, in acknowledgment for a ſtring 
of pearls which he had received from that miniſter. The 
next day Abdul Aziz took his leave of the Mufti, and de- 
parted for Bagdat under the conduct of a Turkiſh Aga. 

This Afghan embaſſador had ſcarce entered the province 
of Diarbekir, when he was arreſted by the commandant of 
Kerkiſia, a fortreſs near the Euphrates. The port, in order 
to authorize ſuch a proceeding, gave out that Aſhreff had 
ſet the example, by confining, in the common jail, an offi- 
cer whom Achmed Baſha had ſent to him; but it may be 
preſumed, that the grand ſignior was unwilling this envoy 
ſhould inform Aſhreff, of the repugnance which the Turk! 
army ſhewed to the war. 

In the mean time, the inhabitants of Caſbin made an of- 
fer to Abdallah Baſha, of ſubmitting to the Ottoman domi- 
nion, on condition the grand ſignior would be fatisfied with 
ſending them a Turkiſh governor, but no troops. This ge- 
neral, however, ſent 12,000 men under the command of 
Ali Baſha, one of his principal officers, who took poſſeſſion 
of the town in the name of the grand ſignior. Maraga alſo 
fell under the dominion of the port ; but this conqueſt had 
like to have proved fatal, by the jealouſly which aroſe be- 
tween the Baſhas Abdallah and Achmed, who both pretend- 
ed to the government of that place. This town had always 
been in the diſtrict of Tavris, a circumſtance which ſeemed 

decifive 

n Abukerker, Omar, Oſman, and Ali. 
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deciſive in favour of Abdallah; and yet the reputation of 
Achmed prevailed over every other conſideration. Abdallah 
would have retired to Ourfa, the capital of his government, 
if the grand ſignior had not recommended his ſacrificing his 
private reſentment to the intereſt of the empire, 

The Ruſſian miniſter at the port having learnt that a body 
of Turks had advanced towards Ghilan, made his complaint, 
and was anſwered, that the Ruſſians ought to repel any 
troops who ſhould diſturb them, contrary to treaty, It cauld 
not howeyer be ſuppoſed, that this detachment bad ated 
without orders ; hence it was inferred, that the Turks had 
entered Ghilan, only to feel the pulſe of the Ruſſians, who 
were conſidered as enjoying the choiceſt province in the 
the whole country, tho? in fact they drew but very little, if 
any advantage from it. It is reaſonable to preſume, that the 
curiolity of the Turks was excited by the ſollicitation of both 
the Engliſh and French embaſſadors : the Armenians, who 
were wont to bring ſilk to them from Ghilan, on account of 
theſe troubles diſcontinued their caravans, which was by no 
means ſatisfaftory to the merchants of theſe nations. 

The Ottoman armies had in the mean time taken the field, 
and their firſt operations ſeemed to promiſe as much ſucceſs 
as the preceding years. Abdallah Baſha received advice, 
that the Perſians had aſſembled troops near the conflux of the 


Aras and the Kura, deſigning to attack Ardeville. Upon which 
he detached 10,000 men againſt them, under the command 


of his ſon Abderrahmam, and put them to flight. 
CHAP. XXXVII 
Tzhmas Shah endeavours to negotiate a treaty with the Ruſ- 
fians and Turks. Aſhreff fortifies Isfahan. He marches 
an army ta meet Achmed Baſha. Stratagem uſed by Aſh- 


reff to evade a battle with the Turks. Achmed reſolves ta 
give the Afghans battle. The Turks are defeated, 


TVAHM AS Shah was now a fugitive in the province of 
Mazanderan, after his eſcape from the ſnare which 

had been laid for him by.Aſhreff. That eſcape convinced 
him, that the throne of his anceſtors was recoverable only by 
force of arms; and ſeeing himſelf betrayed or deſerted in 
every quarter, he determined to agree to the execution of 
the treaty of Conſtantinople. In conſequence hereof he ſent 


an embaſſador to the court of Ruſſia; and at the ſame fins 
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he wrote to Abdallah Baſha, deſiring this general to acquaint 
the port of his reſolution. 

His letter, among other particulars, contained as follows : 
(The vileſt of our ſubjects, ſome miſerable tribes of Af- 
„ phans, have by the permiſſion of the Supreme, revolted 
“ againſt their lawful ſovereign, and made themſelves maſ- 
<< ter of part of our dominions. You have taken advantage 
of this fatal conjuncture to attack us, and theſe hoſtilities 
have prevented our ſtopping the progreſs of the rebels. 
„ Such a behaviour we did not expect. Who could have 
« imagined, that an Ottoman general would have had re- 
„ courſe to artifice, to make himſelf maſter of Teflis? 

« How can we diſcover an enemy diſguiſed under the veil 
« of ſtiendſhip ? Does the bird know that the ſpray on 
© which it perches, will one day make its cage“? 

„The Ruſſians have offered us their aſſiſtance, but we 
« refuſed it from a nation who are enemies to our religion. 
<<, Being therefore under a neceſſity of puniſhing our rebellious 
„ fſubjects, we earneſtly beg you will engage our illuſtrious 
<« father, the Padiſhah ', who is the refuge of the univerſe, 
t“ to grant us a truce of three years; and we agree that the 
countries which he has conquered, ſhall always remain in 
© his hands.” | 

How advantageous ſoever theſe propoſals might appear, 
the port wavered in her determination. If ſhe granted the 
truce, Te&hmas might be enabled to recover his dominions, 
which he now yielded by neccflity. On the other hand, if 
ſhe continued deaf to his petition, he might throw himſelf 
intirely into the hands of the Ruſſians. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances, the grand ſignior commiſſioned Muſtafa Effendi, a 
man, who by his extraordinary abilities had raiſed himſelf 
early in life to very conſiderable employments, to go and ex- 
amine upon the ſpot into the ſituation of affairs, under the 
ſpecious pretext of negotiating the treaty which this prince 
had propoſed. * ä 

Tæhmas's propoſals to the court of Ruſſia did not meet 
with greater ſucceſs. Prince Dolgoruki, who commanded 
this year in the conquered provinces, detained the ambaſſa- 
dor; and we do not find that any regard was ſhewn to the 
propoſals : indeed it was not probable that the — 


h Arabian or Perſic verſes.. 7 EN 
i A title which the grand ſignior aſſumes, and which is ex- 
plained by that of emperor, but carries with it alſo. a different 
meaning, as the chief of the Mahommedans both in fpirituals and 


remporals. 
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ſhould appear in behalf of the fugitive king of Perſia, when 


they remained inactive with regard to their own conqueſt. 

Theſe negotiations of Tæhmas did not create ſo great un- 
eaſineſs at Plaban, as the neighbourhood of the Ottoman 
armies. Aſhreff, conſidering that all his forces would be in- 
ſufficient to defend ſo large and ill fortified a town, had form- 
ed a project of a very ſingular nature. This was to build a ſe- 
cond city within the incloſure of the firſt. The walls were 
made of earth, and about forty feet high ; they were flanked 
with towers near fifty paces diſtant from each other, and fur- 
rounded with a large deep ditch. This new city included 
the old citadel, the great ſquare, and the king's palace; and 
what is moſt ſurprizing, it was finiſhed in leſs than three 
months, tho' it was above four miles in circumference. 

Aſhreff having thus prepared a place of retreat, thought 
of rendering it more difficult of acceſs to his new enemies. 
With this deſign, he detached ſome troops, who ravaged the 
open country from this capital to the very gates of Caſbin. 

Achmed Baſha, who was marching towards Isfahan at 
the head of a formidable army, was therefore obliged to 
change his rout. He was not advanced far, when the inha- 
bitants of Caſbin, excited by the emiſlaries of Aſhreff, de- 
clared for this prince, and drove away the garriſon which 
Abdallah Kouproli had quartered in that city, contrary to 
the treaty which they had made. | 

Aſhreff, depending more on his cunning and politics, than 
on the ſtrength of his armies, publiſhed ſeveral manifeſto's 
upon this occaſion, by which he exhorted ſome other towns 
to follow the example of Caſbin : and in order to perſuade 
them to it the more eaſily, he promiſed to exempt them from 
all impoſts during the-ſpace of three years, if they would vo- 
luntarily ſubmit to his dominion. 

This priace, after the example of his predeceſſor, uſed all 
his endeavours to prevent the inhabitants of the capital know- 
ing what paſſed abroad: yet they received ſome imperfect 
accounts concerning the motions and deſigns of the "Turks, 
which flung the city into a general conſternation. The Ot- 
toman army were apprehended to be very numerous, ſo that 
the fall of the Afghans was conſidered as inevitable. The 
Perſians and chriſtians were equally deſirous of changing 
maſters, the one thro? averſion, and the other from views of 
commerce ; but the recent remembrance of the miſeries they 
had ſuffered, and the notion they had entertained of the 
cruelty of the Turks, made them conſider this new revolu- 


tion 
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tion as a misfortune, in which they were in great danger of 
being involved. 

Aſhreff was not without anxiety, but he concealed all 
emotions of fear, with a ſeeming indifference. That he might 
not riſk his whole fortune at once, by waiting for the ene- 
my under the walls of his capital, he put himſelf at the head 
of his troops, and went forward to meet them. His firſt 
camp- was at Shah Baghi, a place diſtant five or fix leagues 
from Isfahan. Here he ſpent ſome days in making the neceſ- 
fary preparations z after which he marched towards Hama- 
dan, by the ſame road which he knew Achmed Baſha had 
taken. 

The Turkiſh army was advanced about twenty leagues 
from that city, when his ſcouts brought him word, that the 
Afghans were within ſight, Towards the 2oth of Novem- 
ber, the two armies incamped within three leagues of each 
other; they had been in this poſition ſome days, when Ach- 
med Baſha reſolved to try the mettle of an enemy, 
with whoſe manner of fighting he was not acquainted. 
With this view, he ordered two thouſand horſe *, ſupported 
by four thouſand Janiſſaries, to advance before the main 
body of his army; but this detachment having been con- 
ducted by guides not well acquainted with the road; within 
half a league of Aſhreff's camp, were ſurrounded by the Af- 
ghans, and cut in pieces; almoſt in ſight of their general, 
who was in full march with his whole army to their aſſiſ- 
tance. 

Achmed, diſcouraged at this misfortune; ordered his army 
to entrench themſelves. Aſhreff, in the mean while, had 
recourſe to art and ſtratagem. The ſmall number and the 
inexperience of his troops not permitting him to expect any 
advantage over his enemy by nobler methods; he endea- 
voured to ſow the ſeeds of ſedition in the Turkiſh camp. 
He ſpared neither money nor promiſes to tempt thoſe officers 
whom he thought leaſt mindful of their duty; whilſt his par- 
tiſans in the Turkiſh army handed writings about in form of 
manifeſto's, wherein he proteſted, <* That it was with the 
« oreateſt concern he ſaw muſſulmen bent upon the de- 
4 ſtruction of each other; that this war, unlawful in itſelf, 
and diſhonourable to religion, had already laſted too long. 
„In regard to himſelf, he called God and Mahommed to 
„ witneſs, that he wiſhed for nothing with ſo much earneſt- 
<< neſs, as to enter into a reaſonable accommodation.“ To 
this he added another expedient of a more public kind, but 

| not 
* Spahis, or Aſiatic cavalry, 
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not leſs artful ; He choſe from among his nation four Cheiks i, 
the moſt venerable for their age and knowledge; and order- 
ing them to put on their ceremonial habits, he ſent them as 
embaſſadors to the Baſha's camp. 

Theſe old men preſented themſelves unarmed, and were 
conducted to the general, who treated them with reſpect. 
After the uſual compliments, the eldeſt of them addreſſing 
himſelf to the Baſha, in an audible but modeſt tone of voice, 
ſpoke to this effect: Aſhreff, our ſovereign lord, has ſent 
<« us to deſire you not to draw your ſabre againſt muſſul- 
* men, who have obeyed the precept of the law in ſubvert- 
« ing the throne of the Schias. He is furprized that the 
« Ottomans ſhould treat him as an enemy, and make an al- 
* liance with chriſtians, with a deſign to ſtrip him of a king- 
« dom, to which his being a deſcendent of the prophet's 
„ own tribe, his religion, and his conqueſts, give him ſuch 
4 juſt rights. He proteſts before God, that he lays all the 
6 blood that ſhall be ſpilt in this iniquitous war to your 
< charge, if you oppoſe his eſtabliſhing the true worſhip 
* in his dominions, and reduce the Afghans to the hard ne- 
« ceflity of defending themſelves againſt their own bre- 
e thren.” 

This audience was given, according to cuſtom, in full 
aſſembly. The Turkiſh general perceiving that this dif- 
courſe made an impreſſion on the minds of ſome of his ſol- 
diers, who were already influenced by the age and character 
of the deputies, made anſwer immediately; That he was 
« come into Perſia in conſequence of the orders of the empe- 
<< ror his maſter ; that muſſulmen could not, according to 
„ law, have more than one head in ſpirituals, as well as 
« temporals; and that the grand ſignior being poſſeſſed of 
« this title as ſucceſſor to the Caliphs, Afhreff muſt ac- 
« knowledge him in that quality, or he ſhould foon feel 
© the effects of the ſtrength and courage of the Ottoman 


forces.“ 
The general had ſcaree finiſhed, when the callers to 
prayer gave notice that it was noon. The Cheiks, atten- 
tive to the purpoſe of their commiſſion, as well as their duty 
in point of religion, roſe up immediately without making 
any reply, and joined in prayer with the Turks. By this 
act they gave proof of the conformity of their religion; they 
concluded their prayer, begging with a loud voiee, that the 
| Almighty 


* This Arabian word fignifies not only an old man, but like- 
wiſe a prince, a doctor, or the head of a community. f 
w Theſe are called Moczins, 
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Almighty would pleaſe to open the eyes, and to touch the 
hearts of theſe muſſulmen their brethren. 

After this they withdrew making freſh proteſtations that 
their maſter was innocent of the blood that was going to be 
ſhed. This artful conduct, ſtrengthened by the ſecret in- 
trigues of Aſhreff, ſoon began to produce its effects; for the 
deputies were hardly out of the camp, when they were fol- 
lowed by a prince of the Kourds, with five thouſand men of 
his nation. 

The Baſha being informed, that the Cheiks were attended 
by more troops than he had ſent to eſcort them, ſuſpected | 
ſome treachery, and diſpatched a large body of horſe after 
the deſerters : part of this detachment joined the Kourds, ſo 
that the reſt being inferior in number, were obliged to ſuffer 
them to proceed unmoleſted to the enemy's army. 
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Achmed being ſtruck with this event, which might prove 

of a very dangerous conſequence, reſolved to give the enemy 
battle. Aſhreff, grown braver by neceſſity, and the rein- q 
forcement of the Kourds, who came over to him, marched 3 
immediately out of his camp, and advanced towards the ene- 4 
my. The Turks quitted their lines, and ranged themſelves 2 


in battalia. Their army conſiſted of between ſeventy and 
eighty thouſand men. The right wing was formed by twenty 
thouſand Kourds, who were all cavalry, under the orders of 
Babec Soliman Oglou their prince. "The left was commanded 
by Selictar Mahommed, and five other Baſhas, among whom 
were Abderrahmam, fon of the Scraſkier Abdallah, and 
Huſſein alſo, of the celebrated family of Kouproli. This 
army was alſo attended with a train of ſeventy pieces of |? 
cannon. 1 
85 Aſhreff's army conſiſted of ſeventeen thouſand foot, 2. 
mong whom were twelve thouſand Afghans, with coats of 
mail” ; ſixteen thouſand horſe, Afghans, Perſees, and Der- 
— with forty harquebuſſes mounted on camels backs. 
This prince, ſurrounded by his principal miniſters, was 
ſeated, according to the — of the Indian kings, on a 
throne carried by an elephant. 

The Turks gave the ſignal of battle at fix in the morning, 
by firing ten pieces of cannon. The Afghans returned it g 
with five: upon which the Seraſkier charged them briſkly at | 
the head of the right wring, and repeated the attack three 
ſeveral times with great bravery, during which time his ar- 

tillery 

* This is a light iron net-work about the head and ſhoulders, 


and ſometimes they wear the ſamg kind of armour on their bodies 
under their cloaths. | 
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tillery kept an inceſſant fire ; yet he was repulſed on evety 
ſide, and obliged, towards three in the afternoon, to retire 
in diſorder to his intrenchments: The Turks loſt twelve 
thouſand men : their defeat would probably have been more 
complete, if Aſhreff had not forbid his men to purſue them. 
This conduct might alſo be imputed to a new piece of 
policy. The greateſt part of the Ottoman army had not en- 
gaged, and an eagerneſs of purſuit might have ſnatched the 
victory from him; eſpecially as there was little reaſon to be- 


lieve that the enemy, contrary to their cuſtom in ſuch caſes, 
would keep the field. 
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C HAP. XXXVIII. 


Artful behaviour of Aſhreff towards the Turks. Situation of 
the port in regard to other powers. Great preparations in 

Turkey again/t the Afghans. The Turks unſucceſsfil 
againſt the Armenians. Prudent adminiſtration of Aſh- 
reff. The Turks ſend commiſſaries into Perſia to treat 
with Aſhreff. A treaty of peace concluded in the camp of , 
Hamadan, between the Turks and the Afghans in 1727. 


' A SHREFF, after his victory, removed his camp to the 
field of battle; The event juſtified the prudence of 
his meaſures ; for the next night, the Kourds ſpread them- 
ſelves along the lines of the Turks, crying out, that as part 
of the army was gone over to the Afghans, they would alſo 
retire immediately; after which, taking an advantage of the 
$ diſorder which they had occaſioned, they began to plunder- 
- the baggage. | 
f Theſe ſeditious clamours produced the effect, which the 
— 5 authors of them intended. The Seraſkier perceiving that he 
8. £ ſhould expoſe himſelf to no purpoſe; in venturing a ſecond 
as. engagement, while his troops were thus diſheartned and mu- 
a | tinous, decamped ſilently in the night; and leaving his bag- 


gage and artillery behind him, he retired to Khermanſha. 


g, The Afghan prince did not interrupt his march: it was 
it not his deſign to demoliſh an army which might be eaſily re- 
at placed, but to baffle the projects of the port, by increaſing the 
ee repugnance which the Turkiſh nation in general ſhewed to 
- this war. The ſame religious zeal, which has ever created 
ry ſuch bloody conteſts between the Turks and the Perſians, 
* was now a reaſon not to fight with the Afghans. Aſhreff ac- 
ies companied rather than purſued them as far as the walls of this 


Vor. II. Y city. 
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City. But not ſatisfied with having defeated his enemies, 
and driven them from his frontiers, which was acting merely 
on the defenſive, he uſed other gentle expedients to diſarm 


He was no [ſooner arrived near Khermanſha, than this 


artful Afghan ſent deputies to Achmed Baſha, who upon the 
approach of the Perfian army, retired with his ſcattered 


forces towards Bagdat. Inftead of propoſing a negotiation, 
as was expected, theſe deputies declared to him publickly to 


this effect: It is the opinion of our fovereign Aſhreff, that 
< the ſpoils taken from people of the ſame religion, cannot 
<< be kept as a fair booty: as he is poſſeſſed of his dominions 
& as a lawful prince, he does not think fit to act as a rob- 
“ ber, by detaining the property of his brethren ; for which 
wh reaſon he has commiſſioned us to acquaint you, that you 
© may fend for your treaſure. and baggage, and, except 
c arms, in general for whatever your troops left! in their 
« camp.” To this act of generoſity, Aſhreff added that of 
returning the priſoners he had taken, Doubtleſs this prince 
intended to create friends of people, whom he had no further 


reaſon to fear, at leaſt in the preſent campaign. 
The Turks were the more affected with it, as they had 


other troubles upon their hands. The death of Peter the 
Great, had not been attended with any of thoſe changes, 
which they expected. This monarch's laſt will, ſupported 
by the grandees, and by the whole army, eſtabliſhed the em- 

s Catharine on the throne, without any competition, 
Vachtanga, the Georgian prince, who was driven from 


Teflis, and retired to St. Peterſburg, was now ſent to Aſ- 


trachan. The Ruflian empreſs being affronted at the little 
regard which the port ſhewed to the repreſentations of her 
miniſters, required of this prince to take up his reſidence in 
that city, in the neighbourhood of his own country. T his 
circumſtance, joined to the inconftancy of the Georgians, 
alarmed the Turks. 

- Sultan Deli, a nephew of the Khan of the Crim Tartars, 
now headed a body of male-contents, and gathered new 
ſtrength and courage, by a great number of Circaſſians and 
other Tartars, whom he drew to his ſtandard. The repu- 
tation of his arms, and the deſire of plunder, had lately 
tempted them to make an expedition towards Azoph, from 
whence they returned loaded with _ before the En 


had time to oppoſe them. 
In the mean time, things continued in ſome confuſion on 


the weſtern coaſt of the Caſpian Sea, Prince Dolptab 
57 2 a made 
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made no progreſs on the ſide of Shirvan : the Leſgees were 
maſters of great part of that province and were intereſted to 
oppoſe the intended partition; ſo that the Ruſſian and 
Turkiſh deputies had no opportunity to execute their com- 
miſſion. Towards the ſouth, the Arabs, naturally fierce 
and impatient of any foreign yoke, would not ſubmit with- 
out the utmoſt reluctancy. The title of Coraiſh, which 
Aſhreff aſſumed, joined to the defire of novelty, might en- 
gage them in that prince's party; and with ſuch aſſiſtance he 
might eaſily become maſter of Mecca and Medina, and 
cauſe himſelf to be proclaimed head of the Mahommedans 9. 
The troubles, which had lately broke out in Egypt, were 
not intirely pacified. The court endeavoured to inſinuate 
for ſome time, that Aſhreff had embraced the religion of the 
Perſians ; but this artifice was eaſily ſeen through by the 
people. A war, undertaken againſt a nation of the fame 
faith, was Eonfidered as odious and unlawful; and the moſt 
zealous attributed the loſs of the battle to the divine juſticeg 
which had confounded the temerity of thoſe who oppoſed the 
propagation of the faith, by declaring againſt the deſtroyers 
of the monarchy of the Schias. | 
Under ſuch circumſtances, a perſon of leſs efteem than 
Achmed Baſha, might have had the diſaſter imputed to his 
miſconduct, and, according to the uſual policy of eaſtern 
countries, under this pretence been facrificed to the public 
reſentment. But this general was the ſon of a man, whoſe 
head the port had demanded ſeveral times to no purpoſe ; 
and they were now to behave towards him with deference, 
that he might not declare in favour of Aſhreff, by which 
means he might affume an independent ſovereignty in this 
province. | 
The republic of Venice had not forgot her rights to the 
Morea, nor the emperor of the Romans his to Boſnia : this 
prince, already diffatisfied with the Algerines, who had 
taken one of the ſhips belonging to the Eaſt India company of 
Oſtend, was not only in peace with all Europe, but alſo 
Cloſely connected with the Ruffians. 
With regard to Shah Tæhmas, they did not treat him 
with ſuch contempt, as to negle& demanding of him the 
ceffion of the provinces they had conquered ; yet all the abi- 
lities of Muſtafa Effendi, could not prevail on him to agree 
to the conditions propoſed. So that the Turks, tho* maſ- 
ters of great armies, and ſtrongly inclined to reduce —— 
1 2 i 
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their obedience, ſaw themſelves in danger of being forced to 
relinquiſh this favourite object. 

The grand ſignior, ſenſibly diſguſted at his late diſgrace, 
opened his treaſures, and employed all his miniſters in mak- 
ing diſpoſitions for the next campaign. They embarked 
twelve thouſand men at Alexandretta. Six thouſand men of 
Eydin received orders to join them, as alſo a body of troops 
drawn from the ſtanding forces of Egypt : and concluding 
there was better reaſon to depend on chriſtian ſubjects, who 
could not be worked upon by the artful infinuations of Aſh- 
reff, they ordered the Baſha of Niſſa, with twenty thouſand 
Albanians, and the Baſha of Boſnia, with ten thouſand Boſ- 
nians, to take the ſame rout towards Perſia, The beginning 
of April this year, [1727.] ten men of war were alſo ſent to 
Salonica for freſh reinforcements. | | 

Theſe powerful ſuccours were ſent to Achmed Baſha. 
The winter had paſſed without any action worthmnotice, ex- 
cept that of Savi Muſtafa, who marched out of Ganja, of 
which town he was governor, and diſperſed the Armenians 
in the neighbourhood of Shamakie. 'Fheſe people, laying 
hold of the preſent circumſtances, formed themſelves into a 
kind of republic, which, as we have mentioned, diſtin- 
guiſhed itſelf by the total defeat of a body of fix thouſand 
men, whom Abdallah Baſha had ſent againſt them the pre- 
ceding ſummer. It was not long before they had their re- 
venge alſo of the governor of Ganja. It was their cuſtom 
to aſſemble in great numbers during Eaſter, in a plain in 
that neighbourhood. Having received intelligence that the 
Turks, who could not purſue them into their mountains, 
had formed a deſign to ſurprize them on this occaſion, they 
took their meaſures, and not only defended themſelves, but 
alſo drew the Turks into their defiles, where they obtained 
an eaſy victory over them. 

Aſhreff ſaw that the Ottoman court meditated his ruin; 
and tho* he had kept the field, and obtained a victory 
in the laſt campaign, he had hardly any other ſupport than 
his own abilities to maintain himſelf upon the throne. His 
great point was to increaſe his reputation for piety and reli- 
gion. With this deſign he obliged his miniſters and principal 
officers to give him an exact account of their conduct and ad- 
miniſtration: at the ſame time, to demonſtrate how much he 
meant to govern as a juſt prince, he ſent to all his gover- 
nors and great officers, a detail of his military operations, and 
of the manner in which he had governed fince his acceſſion to 
the throne. \ | 

This 
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This piece of policy was leſs neceſſary than he imagined. 
The vaſt preparations, which ſeemed to threaten his utter 
deſtruction, vaniſhed of themfelves, The new raiſed troops 
in Turkey, who had been deceived with regard to the place 
to which they were at firſt ordered to march, obſtinately 
refuſed to paſs the frontiers of the empire. The deſertion 
was ſo much the greater, as the apprehenſion of a general 
inſurrection ſecured them from puniſhment. The people 
and the ſoldiers murmured alike againſt a war, which their 
honeſt, tho*. ſuperſtitious, prejudices, taught them to look 
upon as unjuſt and impious. 

The port, alarmed at an oppoſition which defeated her 
projets, did not hefitate long upon what meaſures to take. 
She diſpatched orders to the Seraſkeir, Achmed Baſha, to 
enter as ſoon as poſlible into a negotiation, and to conclude a 
peace with Aſhreff on the moſt honourable conditions he 
could obtain. | 

How prefling ſoever thefe orders were, Achmed was in 
no hurry to comply with them. This general having re- 
ecived freſh ſuccours from the Kourds and Arabs, had 
formed an army of 60,000 men; with theſe he hoped to re- 
pair his loſs in the laſt campaign, the diſgrace of which 
could not be imputed to him. The temper of this general 
was too well known by the Turkiſh miniſters, to depend on 
an abſolute compliance on his fide. Therefore they ſent 
Richidi Effendi, a man of abilities and experience in buſi- 
neſs ; he arrived in September at the army, which had al- 
ready entered the plain of Hamadan. - Achmed Baſha had 
at leaſt the ſatisfaction of treating at the head of a numerous 
body of forces. The Afghan army was not far off, 
when the Baijha ſent to Zoula, prime-miniſter and ge- 
neral of Aſhreff's troops, that now was the time to 
decide their quarrel ; therefore he had only to accept of 
the conditions which he was commiſſioned to propoſe to 
him, or he muſt prepare for battle; when he hoped to 
ſhew what an Ottoman genera), at the head of a faithful 
army, was capable of performing. 

This blunt manner of opening the conferences, contri- 
buted to haſten the concluſion of a peace, now become 
equally acceptable to both parties. The negotiation being 
reterred to men of abilities and moderation, towards the be- 
ginaing of October a treaty of peace was at length ſigned 
in the Camp of Hamadan. | | 
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he articles were as follows: 

I. The grand ſignior ſhall be acknowledged * of che 
muſſulmen, and the true ſucceſſor of the Caliphs. 

II. In this quality, the publick prayer * ſhall be made in 

his name throughout all Perſia. 

II. The provinces, cities, and towns, which he poſſeſſes 
in Perſia, ſhall be ceded to him in perpetuity. 

IV. He ſhall re- enter into poſſeſſion of Chuſiſtan, retaken 

from him during the war. 

V. He ſhall take poſſeſſion, and hold in like manner, the 
cities of Zengan, Sultanie, Ebher, Tæhiran, and their 
dependencies. 

VI. The artillery, arms, and ſtandards, taken from the 
Ottoman army in 1726, ſhall be reſtored. 

VII. Aſhreff ſhall be acknowledged by the grand ſignior 
as lawful ſovereign of the kingdom of Perſia. 

VI II. He ſhall be named as ſuch after the grand ſignior in 
the public prayers, and ſhall coin money in his own 
name. 

He ſhall appoint an Emir Hahdgee to conduct the Per- 
ſian caravan, which goes every year in pilgrimage to 
Mecca 3. This caravan ſhall, according to cuſtom, 
take the road to Bagdat ; and the governor of that city 
ſhall not have a power, as formerly, to appoint a chief 
over it; nor fhall it be ſubject to the authority of any 
of the grand ſignior's officers. 

The treaty being ratified on both ſides, the peace was pro- 
claimed by circular letters through the Ottoman empire; and 
the grand ſignior, by a ſolemn embaſſy, acknowledged Aſh- 
reff as the lawful ſovereign of Perſia, 


* Khotbah. | 
4 This cuſtom, as I have obſerved, had been diſcontinued by 
the Perſians, though the Sunnis make a point of it. 
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The name of the Perſian uſurper, his birth, captivity, robbe. 
ries, and employment in an nab of a Beg, whom he mur 


ders ; he marries the daughter of the deceaſed, and retires 
into the mountains : his engagement in the ſervice of the go- 
vernor of Khoraſan: he commands an expedition againſt the 


Ouſbegs, acquires great honour, ang ts afterwards Gife 
graced. 


HE Goverign of the e who Axes the period 

of empires, and reſtrains the wild ambition of princes, 

had now prepared an inſtrument of his vengeance to chaſtiſe 
the Afghans, whoſe cruelties had filled Perſia with blood. 
Their triumphs drew near an end : the hour approached, in 
which the Perſians were to take ample ſatisfaction for all the 
ravages committed by theſe uſurpers, from the death of Gur- 
ghin Khan *, to their invaſion of Perſia b, and for all the 


dreadful calamites they had occaſioned during that . 
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About this time appeared, with a more diſtinguiſhed eclat, 
Nadir Kouli, the hiſtory of whoſe life and actions will ever 


ſeem wonderful, becauſe they are really ſo, and not the fic- 


tions of romance, or the flattery of panegyriſts : characters 
like his, will excite the curioſity, and command the attenti- 
on of poſterity, ſo long as the lives of great men, and ac- 
counts ome actions, continue the object of hiſtorical en- 
quiry. e ſhall here find a man, whoſe birth and begin- 
ning were ſo obſcure, as with difficulty to be traced out; 
conducting to an iſſue, with amazing reſolution and ſteadi- 
neſs, opportunities he had worked out for himſelf; planning 
with deliberation and foreſight, the fabrick of his future for- 
tune; and carrying his deſigns into execution, with an un- 
wearied application, till, like other mighty conquerors before 
nim, he became terrible to Alia, and the undpubted arbiter 


of the eaſt. He changed his name, as he changed the ſitua- 


tions of his fortune, which has occaſioned ſome perplexity : 
his real name was Nadir Koul, or Nadir Kouli*. Nadir, 
both in the Turkiſh and Perſian languages, lignifics wonder - 
ful; which epithet is uſed by the Mahommedans to deſign 
the particular attribute of the deity, as we ordinarily ſay the 
Amighty; tho! the uſe and cuſtom of Perſia gives it to 
people of the loweſt rank of liſe. When Shah Tzhmas 
made him a khan *, as we ſhall have occaſion to relate, he 
honoured him with 'the addition of his own name; and this 
laſt is one of the higheſt dignities that can be beſtowed by 


the monarchs of Perſia. He was then Tæhmas Kouli Khant; - 


and tho Koul ſignifies a flave, in this fenſe it is the higheſt 
badge of honour in the eaſt. Afterwards, when he became 
the ſovereign of Perſia, he reaſſumed his name Nadir, with 
the addition of Shah ; tho' he muſt be ever conſidered as an 
uſurper, the naine by which he has been moſt known, and 
probably will-continue to be known, to poſterity i in Europe, 
is Tzhmas h Kouli Khan. 

Though authors ſeem at length agreed about his original 
name, their accounts difter in ſome particulars with rogged 


a Koul, in Turkiſh, is a ſlave; and Nadir Kouli, e the 
ove of the wonderful: for the idiom of the language fixes the 
nitive on the antecedent noun, ſo that inſtead of Nadiri Koul, 
ey ſay Nadir Kouli. Noble or chieftain. t Which 
ifies the lord, who is a ſlave of Tæhmas. Nadir 

5 ah, or Nadir the kin k This , orthography ſeems 


moſt agreeable to the Perſian pronunciation : but this, as well as 
other Oriental words, are variouſly wrote by different authors, as 
Tamas, Tahmas, &c. 


1 
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to his birth, his family, and firſt appearance in liſe. As to 
himſelf, he ſometimes boaſted of the meanneſs of his extrac- 
tion; at others, policy or caprice induced him to claim a re- 
lation to Ginghiz Khan, the great Turkuman conqueror, 
and alſo to Tamerlane. I have not yet ſeen any account ſa 
ſatisfactory and conſiſtent, as what I received in Perſia; and 
I am the more inclined to acquieſce in it, becauſe, tho? there 
are very few reports of things, in which the Perſians agree, 
yet in the circumſtances I am now about to relate, people of 
the moſt underſtanding, and of the beſt intelligence, unani- 
mouſly concurred. 

According to theſe accounts, Nadir was born in 169 
the year 1687, at a village, or more probably in a 4 
tent, a few days journey * to the ſouth-eaſt of Meſched, not 
far from Kælat l. He was deſcended from the Afſhars, who 
are a tribe of Tartars, and ſubjects of Perſia: they live for 
the moſt part by huſbandry, and ſupply the Perſians with 
horſes and cattle. The name of Nadir's father was Imam Kou- 
li, whoſe ſituation of life was ſuch, that he earned his bread 
by making caps and ſheepſkin coats, which is the apparel 
of the loweſt of the common people in Perſia. Nadir him- 
ſelf was bred up to no other employment than that of a ſhep- 
herd, and being only thirteen years of age when Imam Kou- 

li died, he was left in ſo poor a condition, that he was oblig- 
ed to gather ſticks in the woods, for the ſupport of himſelf 
and his mother, and carry them to market on an aſs and a 

camel , which were his only patrimony. 
| Se It 


| Whether it has been from this cauſe, or that few people have 
travelled in Perſia, I find the ſeveral accounts which have been 
written of Tæhmas Kouli Khan, are, for the moſt part, very er- 
roneous ; ſo that in the proſecution of this work, I ſhall chuſe 
rather not to ſay all that I have heard, than to advance any thing, 
of the truth of which I am in the leaſt diffident. * A days 
journey is commonly reckoned 24 miles. 1 I do not find 
this place in the maps; but I ſhall have frequent occaſion to men» 
tion it as a ſtrong hold, and the repoſitory of the treaſure taken 
from the Moghols. w In proof of this I was told an anec- 
N dote, pretty remarkable, and much to his honour. After he was 
5 exalted to the throne and ſovereignty of Perſia, a perſon named 
Saidar, who had been his companion and fellow- labourer in rang- 
ing the woods, was created a khan, and granted the privilege of 
rn the black heron's feathers on the left ſide: this is one of 
the higheſt marks of favour in Perſia, for their kings wear theſe 
plumes upon the right, as a badge of their ſovereignty. This man 
died at Killar, an an embaſſy to Ruſſia. Nadir, upon 2 
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It is recorded of him, that when he was returning in tri- 
umph from his conqueſt of India, he happened to paſs near 
the place of his nativity, where he made a ſet ſpeech to his 
chief captains, in which he related in what manner he had 
paſſed the early part of his life; and, in particular, mention- 
ed the feeding his father's camel, concluding to this effect : 
« You now ſee, to what a height it has pleaſed the Almigh- 
ty to exalt me; from hence learn not to deſpiſe men of 
<« eſtate.” 

About the year 1704, when he was 17 or 18 

e years of age, the Ouſbeg Tartars made an irruption 
into Khoraſan, where they put many of the inhabitants to 
the ſword, and carried others into flavery ; among the laſt 
were Nadir Kouli and his mother: ſhe died in captivity, but 
g. he made his eſcape in 1708, and returned to Khora- 
1708. fan. From this time we hear no more of him, till 
with ſqme of his companions he robbed a flock of ſheep ®© ; 
the money which this produced, enabled him to retire into 
the moùntains: however, we do not find that he continued 


the profeſſion of a robber for any length of time, but 


1772. entered into the ſervice of a Beg, by whom he was 
employed as a courier. He was once charged with diſpatch- 
es of importance to the Perſian court at Isfahan, and ſent in 
company with another courier, as is frequently practiſed in 
Perſia, Whether Nadir was ambitious of being the ſole 
carrier of theſe diſpatches ; or whether his fellow-courier did 
not travel faſt enough; or for ſome other ſecret reaſon, he 
killed him. After his arrival at Isfahan, he told his ſtory ſa 
well, that he procured admittance to the minifters of Shah 
Sultan Huſſein, to whom he aſſigned ſuch plauſible reaſons 

for 


theſe honours upon him, ſpoke theſe words, Do not 

proud, but remember the aſs, and the picking of ſticks.” And 
ſo late as 1745, Kelek Beg, a yurbaſhi or captain, declared, that 
Nadir Kouli, having formerly borrowed of him 50 batmans of 
wheat, which is about the value of thirty ſhillings of our money, 
he had often importuned both Nadir Kouli and his brother, who 
was afterwards Ibrahim Khan, for payment of it; and that at 
length they did repay him thirty batmans of the fifty. What is 
ftill more remarkable, and more convincing of the truth ; after he 
aſcended the throne of Perſia, he took notice of this incident in 2 
public manner, and reproached Kelek Beg for his unmerciful im- 
portunity, but did not pay the balance of this debt of parenty: 
nor take any further notice of the man. Not of his fa- 
ther's, as ſome writers mention, for he was already dead ; nor do 
we bnd (tho' his uncle might be in better circumſtances) that his 
father was ever maſter of a flock of ſheep. * 


* 
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for his conduct on the road, that he was not only acquitted, 
but received preſents, and was ſent back with anſwers to the 
letters he had brought. His maſter, however, received him 
with ſuch a countenance, as gave reaſon to ſuſpe& that he 
meditated his deſtruction. Nadir perceiving this, reſolved to 
kill his maſter; to which he was the more induced, from a 
violent paſſion he had conceived for his daughter, whom he 
had demanded in marriage, but was refuſed. After the mur- 
der was perpetrated, he took the lady away, and retired into 
the mountains. One effect of this enterprize was the birth 
of Riza Kouli Myrza, whoſe genius and diſpoſition had fo 
_ a reſemblance with his father's. This deſperate action 
aving acquired him a reputation for courage, ſome of the 
domeſtics of his late maſter, the Beg, joined him, and they 
became robbers : in this ſtation they continued for ſome time, 
as favourable opportunities occurred. Nadir at length offer- 
ed his ſervice to Babulu Khan governor of Khoraſan o, by 
whom he was accepted in the capacity of a gentleman uſh- 

er. * | 
It may ſeem ſtrange, that a chief of a of free- 
booters, ſhould be received into the family of a go- 1714s 
vernor of a province, and have an honourable office beſtow- 
ed on him. But this will not appear ſuch a matter of ſur- 
prize, if we conſider the great extent of country, and that 
Nadir's robberies were for the moſt part in Mazanderan, 
which is three or four hundred miles diſtant from Meſched ; 
add to this, that a man of perſonal ſtrength and bravery ge- 
nerally meets with a favourable reception in Perſia, without 
being much queſtioned concerning his manner of life. Be- 
ſides, the revolt of Mir Vais had alarmed the eaſtern pro- 
vinces, as it gave occaſion for the Tartars to make frequent 
inroads ; ſo that men of a promiſing figure, or remarkable 
| for 


* He had alſo the title of Begler Beg, or lord of lords. Theſe 
I have had occaſion to explain; there are not above three or four 
in the empire; of whom one is always fixed in Khorafan : this 
province has been generally conſidered as a — — and the go- 
vernment given to the king's ſon, or neareſt relation: ſome ages 
are paſt ſince a wall was built along this frontier, to prevent the 
incurſion of the Tartars, of which there are ſtill ſome remains: 
but Shah Abas the Great removed ſeveral thouſand families from 
other provinces, and brought them hither, alledging that a wall 
of fleſh was the moſt effectual barrier againſt an enemy; and 
Nadir after this example fixed ſeveral families of Jews and Chriſ- 
tians, as well as Mahommedans, in Meſched, to ſome of whom 
ke lent money to trade, to others lands were aſſigned to cultivate, 

? Eſik Agaſſi. A* rr 5 
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for their gallant behaviour, were ſure of being acceptable ; 
and thus we may reconcile.the conduct of the governor of 
Khoraſan. 

The Perſians are all ſuppoſed to be ſoldiers upon oc- 
caſion ; and it may be preſumed, that Nadir's reputation for 
courage and great perſonal ſtrength, were recommendations 
more prevalent than virtue, or any polite accompliſhment. 
But without being bred at court, from the ſtrength of his 
own genius and diſcernment, he was a maſter of the arts of 
addreſs, and having a mind unreſtrained by any moral conſi- 
deration, he infinuated himſelf into the affections of thoſe, 
whom he afterwards made no ſcruple to deſtroy, He be- 
baved fo well in this new ſervice, that he won the heart of 
his maſter; and, under the ſpecious pretence of deliring to 
pleaſe, he concealed his ambition. The ſatisfaction he ex- 
preſſed in his preſent ſituation, induced his companions to be- 
lieve, that to be faithful in the cauſe he eſpouſed, was the 
virtue he aſpired at moſt ; however, he affected a peculiar 
zeal for ſome, whilſt he ſhewed a coldneſs for others, as they 
ſeemed more or leſs inclined to pleaſe him, | | 
a The diſtreſs 1 of Perſia increaſing, he had not been 
1717: long in the ſervice of Babulu-Kkan, before a com- 
mand in the army was given him, in which he behaved with 
great intrepidity, in ſkirmiſhes with the Tartars of Khieva 
and Bokhara, who frequently made inroads on the frontiers 
1 Khoraſan. Ezadallah being already maſter of He- 

719. rat, and the Kourds in the weſt making incurſions 
into Irac Agemi;z theſe Tartars *, who are generally called 
Ouſbegs , came this year in a body of above 10,000 men, 
and began to lay waſte the moſt fertile plains of Khoraſan, 
plundering the inhabitants, and carrying many thouſands in- 
to captivity. In this emergency Babulu Kban collected all 
his forces, which did not exceed 6000 men, and of theſe 
part were infantry. His officers ſhewed a reluctance to try 
their fortune with ſo unequal a force, againſt a people of ſuch 
known bravery as the Tartars. Nadir Kouli, however, had 
different ſentiments of the matter, and from his experience 
of the valour of the Khan's troops, he offered his ſervice to 
march at their head againſt theſe ravagers ; declaring at the 
ſame time, that he would engage his life upon the event. 
Nadir's military virtues were eyidently ſuperior to thoſe = 

e 


A2 See Vol. III. Chap. XXII. 

Of independent Tartary. 

y This word we have mentioned to fignify free and indepen 
ent. n | 
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the officers about the Khan, though he was not then above 
33 years of age. The Khan was ſo ſenſible of this, that he 
had already given him the command of 1000 f; and not 


| having the leaſt doubt of his fidelity, he accepted the offer, 


and conferred upon him the command of his troops, during 
the intended expedition, whilſt himſelf remained in the city, 
to keep good order, and prevent the inhabitants from follow- 
ing the example of thoſe of Herat, wno had revolted three 
years before. Several of the officers refuſed to act under this 
new general, but their place was foon ſupplied by others, 
whom Nadir approved of. 

The Ouſbegs were already advanced to the banks of the 
river Tedjen, within a few days march of Meſched. Nadir 
having with great application provided what was neceſſary 
for the expedition, marched at the head of his troops in 
ſearch of the enemy, who were pillaging at large; however, 
the news of the approach of a Perſian army brought them to- 
gether, and they prepared for battle ; their numbers being 
almoſt double to thoſe under Nadir's command. We have 
no particular account of this action, but in general terms, 
that the Tartars, according to their ordinary cuſtom, charg- 
ed with great fury. Nadir having ſelected a proper ground, 
and encouraged his men, ſtood the ſhock z and when the 
Tartars by their own impetuoſity were in fome diſorder, the 
Perſian troops made a general diſcharge of their fire-arms, 
then falling on with their ſabres and battle-axes, put them to 
flight, deſtroying near 3000, and retaking all their plunder 
and captives, which were very conſiderable. 

Nadir, elated with this his firſt victory, returned in tri- 
umph to Meſched, where he was received with great expreſ- 
ſions of joy. The fire of his ambition now began to blaze, 
nor could he ſuppreſs the conſciouſneſs of his ſervices, but 
demanded to be confirmed in his office of general, under the 
command of Babulu Than: this governor aſſured him that 
he would write to court in his favour, and that nothing 
ſhould be wanting on his part, to reward his merit. Whe- 
ther it was that Babulu Khan did not act ingenuouſly and a- 
greeable to his promiſe ; or that the weak adminiſtration of 
Shah Sultan Huſſein evaded the promotion of Nadir, is un- 

. certain; 

Commanders of 1000 are called Mim Baſhis. As few read- 
ers can retain a remembrance of the explanation of Perſian words, 
I ſhall avoid them as much as poſſible; but when they neceſſarily 
occur, I ſhall occaſionally mention their ſignification, tho* the 


ſame words ſhould have been alrcady explained in other parts of 
this work. e 


lutions in human affairs in Europe, and many more in Alia. 
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certain; he was however much incenſed at his diſappoint- 
ment. What added to his reſentment, was to ſee a perſon 
much younger than himſelf, and a relation of Babulu Khan, 
without either experience or abilities, placed in his command. 
Under theſe circumſtances, Nadir demanded of the Khan the 
reaſons of ſo unjuſt a conduct; and with a ferocity peculiar 
to him, made no ſcruple to declare his opinion, that the 
Khan had not acted as a man of honour. This inſolent be- 
haviour obliged the governor to alter his conduct; ſo that 
from the higheſt commendations of Nadir's valour, he con- 
demned him to be beaten, in the ſevereſt manner, on the 
ſoles of his feet.. What contributed to this diſgrace; was 
the envy of Nadir's abilities as a ſoldier, among ſeveral offi- 
cers of diſtinction in the Perſian troops. It is eaſy to imagine 
that a man of ſo imperious a ſpirit, could but ill brook ſuch 
indignities; he therefore retired from Meſched to ſeek ſome 
new adventure. 


CHAP. XL, 
Nadir retires to Kælat, and is well received by his uncle. 
From thence he retreats to the mountains, where he forms a 
firong party; and robs for ſeveral years. The Aﬀghans 
take Isfahan. Sef O Din Beg deſerts Shah Tæhmas. Na- 
dir's uncle obtains a pardon for his nephew of the Shah. Na- 
Cir's treacherous conduct in ſeizing Kæœlat; he beats a ftrong 
party of the Afghans, takes Nichabur, and reinforces his 
army with 1000 men. | 


rab being thus turned looſe into the world, applied 
his thoughts immediately how to retrieve his fortunes, 
and do himſelf that juſtice, which he could not obtain of 


Babulu Khan: His uncle *, a chief of one of the tribes of 


the Afſhars, commanded at Kzlat, a ſtrong hold, about ten 

days journey from Meſched : to him he applied, and com- 

plained of the hard treatment he had met with in the king's 

| | ſervices 

© This is common to perſons of the higheſt rank in Perſia. See 
Vol. I. Chap. XXXVIII. 

It may perhaps ſeem ſtrange, that Nadir's father ſhould be a 
cap-maker, and his uncle chief? of a tribe, and governor of Kzlat; 
but nor ſo ſtrange as Nadir's own fortune. When, and by what 
means, the uncle became chief of a tribe, I know not ; but it 1s 
not ſo diſſicult to comprehend, how one brother may be in eaſy 
circumſtances, and the other poor; whilft we ſee ſo many revo- 
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fervice. His uncle entertained him for ſome time, till by his 

intrigues he began to diſcover ambitious deſigns and Nadir 
thus becoming an object of jealouſy, was obliged to retire, 
Nadir was now determined to ſeek a ſupport by the arts of 

violence, in which he was a thorough proficient ; experi- 
ence having taught him, that he could not procure a ſubſiſ- 
tence in a manner ſuitable to his vaſt deſires, by any other 
means. It is probable, he had already planned a deſign of 
getting poſſeſſion of Kælat; however, he retired, for the 
third time, into the mountains, where he returned to his old 
trade of robbery. 

Maghmud having invaded Perfia, and compelled | 9 
the unfortunate Huſſein to yield up his capital, toge- 452 
ther with his diadem, the provinces were involved in great 
confuſion and diſtreſs: this afforded the better opportunity 
to Nadir, to collect a body of men of deſperate fortunes, ma- 
ny of whom had already ferved under him as ſoldiers. After” 
robbing ſeveral caravans, he ſoon acquired riches enough to 
bring together the number of ſeven or eight hundred men of 
approved reſolution ; and having fixed a rendezvous in, the 
mountains, they made incurſions into Khoraſan, and the ad- 
Jacent provinces, laying the country under ſuch contributions 
as they pleafed to impoſe. | 

The Afghans, though in poſſeſſion of Isfahan, were not 
ſufficiently numerous to make a rapid conqueſt of the whole 
empire; ſeveral provinces and cities in the heart of it, as 
well as the frontiers, refuſed to ſubmit; and thereby cut 
them out work for ſome time. As to Tæhmas, the fourth 
fon of Huſſein wy, who made his eſcape from Isfahan, and 
was now conſidered as the lawful heir of the Perſian mon- 
archy, he was rather a fugitive himſelf, than in a capacity of 
fupporting order and government in thoſe provinces not yet 
ſubjected to the Afghans ; and was now content with an ob- 
ſcure life, in the province of Mazanderan. In the | 
mterim, the Turks ſeized upon the provinces in the 17 
welt and ſouth weſt ; and the Ruſſians conquered the weſ- 
tern coaſt of the Caſpian, including great part of Ghilan. 
However, as ſoon as Tæhmas was informed that the king 
His father had abdicated his right to the ſovereignty ; he, in 

quality 

w His firſt ſon was Seſſie Myrza, whom the miniſters of Shah 
Huſſein had once cauſed to be confined, from an apprehenſion 
that he had too much courage and ſagacity to ſuffer that infamous 
adminiſtration, for which they were fo diſtinguiſhed ; and it is 
preſumed that that this prince was afterwards put to death by 
the Afghans, 
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quality of ſucceſſor, took the title of Shah, by which name 
we ſhall call him, tho' he can hardly be ſaid to have been 
more than a nominal king. 
1:26, Whilſt he was negotiating ſecret treaties with the 
* provinces that profeſſed any fidelity to him, or ſend- 
ing embaſſies to implore the aſſiſtance of the neighbouring 
ſtates, Nadir extended his lawleſs ſovereignty in the eaſtern 
frontiers, living on ſpoil, and exacting what he thought ne- 
ceſſary for the ſupport of himſelf and his followers. 
1927, About five years paſſed under theſe circumſtances ; 
727. when, at length, 'I'zhmas collected a little army, 
but his father's fortune ſtill purſued him. One of his princi-. 
pal generals, Sef O Din Beg, a chief of the Bayots *, hav- 
ing given ſome offence, and being apprehenſive of puniſh- 
ment, fled from Tæhmas's camp with the troops under his 
command, which were no leſs than 1500 men, and joined 
Nadir Kouli, who was then in the ſame province of Khora- 
ſan. The union of their forces compoſed a body of 2 or 
3000 men, which the adjacent country was compelled to 
ſupport : this formidable body was within 30 leagues of Kæ- 
lat, ſo that Nadir's uncle began to be much alarmed, leſt his 
nephew ſhould attempt to diſlodge him from his ſtrong hold : 
in order, therefore, to ſupport a good underſtanding, he 
wrote to him in very obliging terms, intimating that he had 
nov a fair opportunity of making his fortune, by engaging in 
the ſervice of his lawful ſovereign Shah Tæhmas; who, he 
was ſure would pardon him, and all his followers. Nadit 
ſeemed to reliſh the propoſal, and defired his uncle to 
procure the king's pardon, which he would gladly accept: 
accordingly the uncle repreſented the caſe to the Shah, who, 
tho' he knew Nadir to be a moſt notorious offender, yet as 
he was in great need of ſo brave and experienced an officer, 
with ſo conſiderable a body of men, immediately ſigned his 
pardon, and ſent it to Kælat. 

The uncle no ſooner received this writing, than he diſ- 
patched it to his nephew ; upon the receipt of which, Nadir 
Kouli ſet out for Kælat, in company with Sef O Din Beg; 
under an eſcort of 100 men of his beſt troops. He had now 
a convenient opportunity of exerciſing his genius in the art of 
treachery. His uncle received him with great kindneſs, and 
entertained him and his followers as perſons to whom he had 
done a ſignal ſervice, and from whom conſequently he ap- 
prehended no harm ; at the ſame time he ſhewed them - 

tne 


* Theſe are the inhabitants of Deſt Bayad, a diſtri& in Kou- 
hellan. 
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the honour and regard due to perſons of rank and condition. 
Nadir, on the other hand, had not forgot the indignities of- 
fered him five years before ; neither was he ignorant of the 
motives of his uncle in procuring the pardon, nor of the king's 
views in granting it: but whatever moral conſiderations 
ought to have influenced his conduct, his thirſt of power ſi- 
lenced the dictates of conſcience : ſo that he determined to 
embrace the opportunity of an hoſpitable reception, and the 
ſpecious pretence of an obliged gueſt, to make a ſacrifice of 
his benefactor. For this purpoſe he had left orders that 500 
more of his beſt men ſhould follow him the next day, and 
conceal themſelves near the fortreſs of Kælat, and there be 
ready at a ſignal appointed: | 

Having thus concerted his meaſures, the ſecond night after 
his arrival he ordered his 100 men within the caſtle to kill 
the centries, and ſhut up the reſt of the garriſon, to the num- 
ber of 200 men, in their barracks; whilſt he went himſelf 
into his uncle's chamber and murdered him. As ſoon as he 
made the ſignal, his 500 men were let in at the gates, and 
he became abſolute maſter of the fortreſs without ſhedding 
much blood. Thoſe of the garriſon, who did not chuſe to 
ſhare his fortune, he ſet at liberty. The next day he diſ- 
patched meſſengers with the news of his ſucceſs, ordering the 
remainder of his men to join him; and now inftead of chang- 
ing his reſidence continually, as the apprehenſions of an ene- 
my, or other reaſons of convenience might render neceſſary, 
he eſtabliſhed his head-quarters in this fortreſs. Kælat in- 
cludes a conſiderable ſpot of ground, the natural ſituation of 
which, with the aſſiſtance of ſome art, has rendered it almoſt 
inacceſſable. He continued there for ſeveral months, levy- 
ing contributions. The ſucceſs of this enterprize was the 
more grateful to him, as this place was hot far diſtant front 
that of his birth: his poor relations and friends in the neigh- 
bourhood were relieved by his bounty, and the humanity 
with which he treated moſt of the inhabitants of the adjacent 
country, induced numbers to inliſt themſelves in his troops; 
ſo that from this time he in ſome meaſure appeared as an 
independent ſovereign, eſpecialty as Shah Tæhmas's authority 
was not acknowledged at Meſched, Meluck Maghmud, an 
Abdollee chief, having got poſſeſſion of that city. 

Nadir being thus become formidable, carried his views 
beyond the plunder of defenceleſs peaſants : he aſpired at the 
delivery of his country from her foreign enemies, particular- 
ly the Afghans, who had lorded it over the Perſians with the 
utmoſt barbarity for five years: but altho* he appeared as a 

Vo. II. 2 - / fovereigny 
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ſovereign, he did not pretend to wage war againſt the Af- 

ghans in any other name than that of Shah Tæhmas. As he 

was conſcious that the Shah muſt have greatly reſented his 

killing his uncle, under pretence of accepting the royal par- 

don, he reſolved to dò ſome ſignal action in behalf of the 

Tang: that might obliterate the remembrance of his conduct at 
zlat. 

With this view he prepared for an expedition againſt the 
Afghans, who were maſters of the neighbouring city Nicha- 
bur 7, where they had a garriſon of above 3000 men. Na- 
dir's forces exceeded this number, but being unaccuſtomed 
to ſieges, and deſirous of action in the field, he determined to 
make uſe of a ſtratagem to draw the enemy out of their gar- 
riſon: the Afghans, who conſidered Nadir rather as a free- 
booter, than the general of a formidable body of forces, ap- 
prehended no great danger from his neighbourhood. Their 
troops, to the number of 600, were ſecurely marauding, 
when Nadir detached about that number of his cavalry, who 
attacked them unexpectedly, and cut them to pieces : upon 
this, the governor with his whole garriſon iſſued forth to fall 
upon the Perſians, who immediately retreated towards Ban- 
rahad, a defile in the mountains, which ſeparates the provin- 
ces of Khoraſan and Aſtrabad; this was the rendezvous ap- 
pointed, The Afghans purſued them for ſeveral leagues *, 
till they came to this defile : Nadir, in the interim, marched 
with 1500 of his men, and under the favour of a wood, 
which covers theſe mountains, he concealed his men at the 
entrance of the paſs. The Afghans, not ſuſpecting any o- 
ther enemy to he near, followed the 600 men with an impa- 
tience of reſenting the loſs they had juſt ſuſtained at Nicha- 
bur. As ſoon as they had well entered the defile, which is 
very narrow, the 600 Perſians faced about, whilſt Nadir 
with his body of 1500 men, fell upon them in rear, with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that the aſtoniſned Afghans incapable of 
acting with their cavalry, and ſuſpecting themſelves ſur- 

rounded by a great army, became an eaſy prey, and few of 
them eſcaped the flaughter. | 

After dividing the ſpoil taken upon this occaſion, Nadir 
returned to Nichabur, the gates of which were opened to 
him: he took poſſeſſion of it in the name of Shah Tæhmas, 
| | charging 


* I Nichabur, ſometimes called Iran, was formerly the capital of 
Khorafan, till Abas the Great eſtabliſhed the tomb of Imam Kou- 


li Riza at Meſched. | 
The entrance of this defile is about eight or ten leagues diſ- 


tance from Nichabur. 
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charging his troops not to injure any of the inhabitants, de- 
claring that his intentions were to deliver them from the ty- 
ranny and uſurpation of the Afghans, and to ſupport them in 
their fidelity to their true ſovereign; as he knew that neceſ- 
ſity only had induced them to ſubmit to their late maſters. 
The effects belonging to the Afghans he divided among his 
ſoldiers; and the humanity with which he treated the inha- 
bitants, was ſo remarkable, that without forcing a ſingle 
perſon to join him, he obtained a reinforcement of near 1000 
men. 


— 


C HAP. XLE 


Nadir Kouli hears of the diſtreſ of Shah Tæhmas at Fara- 
bad; deſires his pardon, and obtains it. He joins his 
forces with thoſe under the command of Fatey Ali Khan; 
whom he afterwards kills, and acquires the ſole command of 
the army. He conducts Shah Tæhmas to Nichabur, and 
from thence to Meſched. Shah Tæhmas's devotion in that 
city, : 


\ \ FHILST Nadir was preparing at Nichabur for new 
expeditions, be received intelligence that Shah Tæh- 
mas was reduced to great extremeties. This prince had 
been pent up in Mazanderan, as a kind of dependent on Fa- 
tey Ali Khan Khajar *, who had during the troubles takert 
poſſeſſion of that province, which being fortified by the 
mountains that ſurround it, the inhabitanErefuſed to ſub- 
mit to the dominion of the Afghans. Tæhmas in the mean 
while treated with the Turks and the Ruſſians, but he was ſd 
far from receiving ſuccours from either, that they had divid- 
ed great part of his dominions, as already mentioned : he 
was therefore obliged to take up his quarters at Farabad bz 
from whence, in caſe of danger to his perſon, he could em- 
bark on the Caſpian Sea. Theſe circumſtances were favour- 
able to Nadir, who made no doubt of procuring a full par- 
don for all his offences: this he had the more reaſon to ex- 
pect, as his laſt action againſt the Afghans had increaſed his 
military reputation, and made him conſidered, in ſome mea- 
ſure, as the inſtrument of providence for the delivery of his 
Z 2 country. 
2 This Khan was a native of Aſtrabad, whoſe inhabitants, as 
L have explained in Vol. I. Chap. XL IV. are diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Khajars. 


d This is the place mentioned in Vol. I. Chap. XXXI᷑I. 
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country. Having therefore cauſed his forces to advance to 
the confines of Mazanderan, he ſent to acquaint the Shah of 
the affair at Nichabur, and that himſelf and his troops were 
entirely at his majeſty's ſervice ; adding, that he deſired to 
have the honour of waiting upon the king, to whom he 
would give an account of the reaſons of his conduct at the 
fortreſs of Kælat, which he held at the king's orders. Tho” 
Tæhmas had received impreſſions much to the diſadvantage 
of Nadir, propoſals of this nature ſeemed to promiſe ſome _ 
happy event, and were highly ſatisfactory ; he therefore 
made anſwer, that Nadir might come with all ſecurity, and 
ſhould be received as his faithful ſervant. Accordingly Na- 
dir, leaving his troops at ſome diſtance, ſet out with an 
eſcort of 100 cavalry for Farabad. 

Fatey Ali Khan Khajar < having, as already mentioned, 
taken poſſeſſion of the province of Mazanderan, as alſo of 
Aſtrabad, headed a ſtrong party of Khajars, who are a very 
warlike people. Tæhmas ſent a body of forces againſt him, 
whom the Khajars repulſed : but upon the king's taking a 
ſolemn oath to pardon them all, and that he would never, 
upon any conſideration, touch the life of Fatey Ali Khan 
E hajar, but always treat him as a faithful ſervant ; the Khan 
on his part ſwore allegiance, and the-Khajars, who were na- 
turally attached to the Sheffie family, became the only ſafe- 
guard of the king: they even engaged, that as ſoon as a ſa- 
vourable opportunity ſhould offer, they would recover Meſ- 
ched out of the hands of the rebel Meluck Maghmud. For 
this purpoſe Fatey Ali Khan had recommended Nadir to the 
king, as a very gallant officer, and one whoſe aſſiſtance was 
much to be defired ; he therefore received Nadir with open 
arms, and offered his ſervice to introduce him to his majeſty. 
Nadir's eſcort made but a contemptible figure with regard to 5 
their apparel and accoutrements, their merit conſiſting only 1 
in their ſtrength and valour. He ſaw that the Khan was 
treated with the reſpect of a ſovereign prince, whilſt Tæh- 
mas had only the name of ſuch ; and tho' he naturally con- | 
ſidered his own merit as much ſuperior to that of the Khan, | 
yet, not to appear his rival, he affected great humility, and 
would not even fit in the Khan's preſence without great im- 
portunity. 

Nadir being introduced to Shah Tæhmas, acknowledged 
the great obligations he was under to his majeſty for the free 
pardon 


e This is the father of Mahommed Haſſan, by whom I was 
robbed in 1744, of whole conduct there is an ample account in 


Vol. I. Chap. XLIV._ 
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pardon which had been granted him; that however ſtrange 
his conduct might appear, the death of his uncle was ſo far 
from being a contempt of the royal clemency, that it ought 
to be conſidered as an expreſſion of his gratitude to the king; 
for that the Caſtle of Kælat was now at his majeſty's com- 
mand, which he had very good reaſon to believe it would 
not have been, had his uncle remained in poſſeſſion of it. He 
then related the affair of Nichabur, in which he made it evi- 
dent, that he had given ſuch a ſhock to the power of the Af- 
ghans in thoſe parts, that it would very much facilitate the 
conqueſt of Herat ; and that he did not doubt but in a ſhort 
time Fatey Ali Khan Khajar and himſelf ſhould reſtore the 
kingdom to their majeſties, the true deſcendents of the Sef- 
fies, whom thoſe ſavage invaders the Afghans had ſo highly 
injured. 
— This diſcourſe was uttered in ſo reſpectful a manner, mix- 
ed with ſo noble a boldneſs, that the Shah could not bat ex - 
preſs his ſatisfaction, and told him, he hoped the hour would 
come, when he ſhould be able to reward his ſervices in a 
manner ſuitable to his great merit. Nadir then obtained a 
pardon for Sef O DinBeg and all his followers, telling his ma- 
jeſty, that tho? he could not commend the appearance of his 
troops, he would anſwer for their experience, valour, and 
fidelity to their true ſovereign. 1 
- Matters being thus adjuſted to the mutual ſatisfaction of 
the Shah and his new general Nagj2his troops, which now 
conſiſted of 4 or 5000 men, were ordered to enter the pro- 
vince of Mazanderan, and to join thoſe of FateyAli KhanKha- 
jar, ſo. that the whole conſtituted an army of above 8000 
men. Nadir made it his ſtudy to cultivate a good correſpon- 
dence with the Khan, and by his humble deportment inſinu- 
ated himſelf ſo much, that there ſeemed to be no jealouſy en- 
tertained of him; whilſt the ſuperior genius which he demon- 
ſtrated, gave him an apparent aſcendency in the eſteem of 
the Shah. 
In the interim Nadir, whoſe ambition could not bear an 
equal, much leſs a ſuperior, had fecretly inſtigated his crea- 
tures to complain of the conduct of the Khan, with reſpect 
to the good order and payment of the troops, and the extra- 
vagant price of their cloathing. He. alſo watched the Khan 
very cloſely, and finding the king had already received im- 
preſſions to the diſadvantage of this general, he took a fa- 
vourable opportunity of acquainting his majeſty, that he had 
diſcovered a treacherous correſpondency between the Khan, 
and Meluck Maghmud the rebel-governor of Meſched ; and 
£3 _ that, 
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that, under pretence of conducting the Shah to the conqueſt 
of that city, as had been concerted, his intentions were ta 
deliver him to Meluck Maghmud, on condition, that whilſt 
the latter was to continue maſter of that city, together with 
the whole province, which their joint forces were to ſubdue, 
the Khan ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of the ſouthren coaſt of 
tho Caſpian ſea ; and as a proof of what he advanced, he 
produced letters of the Khan, which he pretended to have 
intercepted. 
It ſeemed improbable that the Khan ſhould really have 
held ſuch a correſpondency, after having had Tæhmas in his 
hands for ſome time; nor is it believed, that any change 
of circumſtances induced him to take ſuch deſperate mea- 
ſures : however, it was not the fortune of Tæhmas to be 
much wiſer than his father Huflein ; and he gave the eaſier 
credit to the report, as he recollected that the Khan had been 
in arms againſt him not long before; and that Nadir, who 
had given ſuch repeated proofs of his fidelity, could have no 
intereſt in deceiving him, to the ruin of that very man, who 
had ſo lately made a point of recommending him to his fa- 
vour. Nadir affected a great concern, repreſenting to the 
Shah, that his duty to his ſovereign was prior to all other 
conſiderations ; and moreover, that it was impoſſible his ma- 
jeſty could, with any conſiſtency, entertain hopes of reco- 
vering his dominions, whilſt he cheriſhed: a ſerpent in his bo- 
2 and truſted himſeſs in the hands of men devoid of fide- 
yay Res 
| 388 at length, believing the fact, was much per- 
plexed with regard to the oath he had taken, never to hurt, 
much leſs to touch the liſe of, Fatey Ali Khan. To which 
Nadir replied; * If your majeſty has taken an oath, I have 
“ not;” and thus, by a tacit conſent, the ruin of the Khan 
was reſolyed. This general, not ſuſpecting ſuch an intrigue 
againſt his life, came to court as uſual ; when Nadir ordered 
a colonel *, who was one of his creatures, to take an oppor- 
tunity of killing him: but ſo great was the reputation of the 
Khan, and his preſence ſo majeſtic, that the colonel was ſo 
much awed, that he put this buſineſs on his ſervant. Nadir 
having thus executed this pretended ſervice to his maſter, 
carried out the head on a ſpear, and preſented it to the ſol- 
diers, declaring the reaſon of the Khan's death, and that 
thoſe who meant to be faithful to their ſovereign, could not 
diſapprove of the death of a traitor : that for his own part, 
5 20 0 he 
« This was the perſon whom I have mentioned in Vol. I. 
e 
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he was reſolved to ſacrifice all the conſiderations of friend- 
ſhip and private intereſt, to the good of his country, and the 
reſtoration of his majeſty to his dominions. Theſe declara- 
tions, in ſome meaſure, ſatisfied thoſe who were moſt attach- 
ed to the deceaſed ; ſome who affected to murmur, as if 
there had been foul play, and that the Khan had been cut off 
through the intrigues of Nadir and his creatures, were ſeized 
and confined. | 

Nadir having thus removed the bar to his ambiti- 
on, as a reward for this ſignal ſervice was conſtituted 
a Khan *, and had the command of the whole army given 
him : he now began to diſplay all the talents of an able mi- 
niſter and a great general, ſo that Tæhmas truſted entirely to 
his conduct. He was a maſter of the art of improving ad- 
vantages, and knew that his ſecurity, as well as the future 
advancement of his fortune, depended on that army, of 
which he was now the chief. As one of his peculiar charac- 
teriſtics was a piercing knowledge of men ; he ſoon reſolved 
which officers to diſcharge, and whom to put in their place: 
he gained the affections of the common ſoldiers by an unwea- 
ried attention to every circumſtance that could tend to the 
promotion of their intereſt, particularly with regard to their 
being paid punctually, and buying their cloaths at an eaſy 
price. His firſt care was to engage his maſter to march his 
army into Khoraſan, where he aſſured him the inhabitants 
were ready to take up arms againſt the common enemy. 

The proper meaſures being taken to ſecure the paſs of 
Banrahad, the army marched towards Nichabur, the king 
himſelf commanding in perſon. Tæhmas made his entrance 
there the 15th of May; on which occaſion the inhabitants 
proclaimed their joy in the ſincereſt manner. Their wiſhes 
ſeemed to preſage his reſtoration, which they were the more 
inclined to believe, from the pleaſure they received in being 
the firſt city that was relieved from the yoke of the Afghans, 
at a time when they leaſt expected ſo happy an event. It 
was an acceſſion to their joy, that this revolution was brought 
about by a perſon whom they had conſidered only as a rob- 
ber, and whoſe power as ſuch they dreaded equally with that 
of the Afghans ; but who was now verifying the aſſurances 
he had given them a few months before, that he meant to 
reſtore the Perſian diadem to the true heir of Shah Sultan 
Huſſein. The Afghans in thoſe parts, diſheartened by the 

* This made him Nadir Kouli Khan, but we do not find him 
called by that name, becauſe he ſoon afterwards was honoured 
With the name of the Shah, and was called Tæhmas Koult Khans 


1728, 
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great loſs they had ſuffered in the affair of Banrahad, and 
unable to recruit, retired from the neighbourhood of Nicha- 
bur, without attempting to ſuccour their ally Meluck Magh- 
mud, governor of Meſched, 8 
Under theſe circumſtances, Nadir found no difficulty to 
augment the Shah's army; the anxious wiſhes of the people, 
to ſee themſelves free from the yoke of the Afghans, and 
their deſire of eſtabliſhing their lawful ſovereign, ſoon 
brought a ſtrong reinforcement, ſo that this general was now 
at the head of near 18,000 men, a larger army than had for 
a long time appeared in thoſe parts. | 
Nadir was impatient under every unneceſſary delay, and 
Prepared immediately to march with all his forces againſt the 
Abdollees, who under the command of Meluck Maghmud, 
had taken poſleſſion of Meſched; they no ſooner heard of 
the defeat of the Afghans in the defile of Banrahad, and that 
Shah Tæhmas had entered Khoraſan with a numerous army, 
than they began to prepare for a defence. But Meſched 
being a place of little or no ſtrength, and the inhabitants in- 
tirely averſe to the rebel government, they retired from that 
City ; ſo that when Nadir arrived there with his troops, the 
Shah made a triumphant entrance, without effuſion of blood. 
The citizens, delivered from oppreſſion, received Tæhmas 
with the higheſt demonſtrations of joy ; and Nadir, who was 
perſonally known in that city, Where Babulu Khan had ſome 
years before treated him with great indignity, was now load- 
ed with honours. - The preſent ſituation of Tæhmas's affairs, 
| rendered him incapable of making his acknowledgments to 
#Y Nadir in a pecuniary way ; yet he was in the higheſt degree 
4M prodigal of his authority, as if he already meant to conſtitute 
þ him his ſovercign, rather than his general. And as the high- 
eſt mark of dignity which he could confer on him, accord- Þ* 
ing to the cuſtom of the Perſian kings, was to give him his 
own name, from henceforward he ordered him to be called 
Tæhmas Kouli Khan t; by which name we ſhall diſtinguiſh 
him, till he wreſted the diadem from his maſter. 
19 _ Tzbmas thus laviſh of his favours, may be ſuppoſed to 
$4 have ated upon principles of gratitude, as men of probity are 
1 generally inclined to think this a duty; but where the ex- 
| preſſion of this virtue is alſo an honour conferred on him who 
. receives 


dome authors mention this event after the battle of Dam- 
hy n the next year ; but it is ptobable that he might now have a 
double motive beſide that of gratitude, as generoſity, or policy, 


' " o make his name known in that of the general; which, if we 
1 fudge from the event, was however a very falſe policy. 
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receives it, nothing can be more reaſonable, than to expect 
a ſuitable return. However, he ſeemed to be ignorant, that 
when princes have nothing left to beſtow, they ſeldom re- 
ceive any return for thoſe favours they have already con- 
ferred ; nor is it ſtrange that it ſhould ſo happen with regard 
to princes, when we find it ſo almoſt every day in common 
life. 

The prince, who partook much of the genius of his fa- 
ther, with regard to the religious turn of his ming, rejoiced 
at ſo favourable an opportunity of paying his devotion at the 
tomb of Imam © Riza; for it had been long obſerved as a 
duty of the kings of Perſia ®, to make a pilgrimage once in 
their life-time to this tomb, as the Turks do to Mecca 
and Medina. And the perils which he had gone through 
fince the battle of Gulnabad, with his providential reſtorati- 
on, by means of his general Tzhmas Kouli Khan, naturally 
inſpired his mind with a deeper ſenſe of gratitude to heaven. 


One of their prophets or chief expounders of their religion. 

* Shah Abas the Great, who was an able politician, as well as 
a great ſoldier, obſerving that the Perſians carried great wealth 
out of his country every year in their pilgrimages to Mahommed's 
tomb, employed all his art to reſtore the reputation of Imam Riza; 
and not only diſcredited the notion of going out of their own _ 
country upon ſo long a journey, which in ſome meaſure was in- 
bags was theſe pilgrimages, but knowing that his people had, as 
is indeed common among chriſtians, a fond inclination to aſcribe 
a more peculiar e to ſome particular place; in order to 
ſhew them an example, he cauſed a very magnificent moſque to 
be built on the tomb of this prophet at Meſched, and made the 
'Þ pilgrimage himſelf with all his court. By thus ſhewing an ex- 
'P ample, Meſched became a place of great reſort, and journeys to 
1 Arabia were out of faſhion. The kings his ſucceſſors made it a 
3 law to themſelves, to begin their reign by a pilgrimage to this 
tomb; and in proceſs of time, it was very rare for any Perſian of 


the ſect of Ali to make the pilgrimage of Mecca or Medina. 
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NAR T 2 
FROM THE 


Recovery of the whole Province of 
KHORASAN in 1728, 


o THE 


Expulſion of SULTAN ASHREFF out of 
IS FAHAN in 1729. 


C HAP. XLII. 


Tehmas Kouli Khan reduces Khoraſan and Herat. He re- 
turns in triumph to Meſched, with the head of the gover- 
nor of Herat. Shah Tæhmas ſends an embaſſador to the 
Ottoman court. The Turks ſend Suliman Effendi into 
Perſia. Aſhreff deftroys Salid Achmed Khan governor of 
Kherman, and prepares to attack Tæhmas Shah. Aſhreff 
marches to Damgoon, and is defeated ; he retreats to Isfa- 
han, and encamps his troops at Mourtchakhor. 


HILST Tæhmas Shah was offering up his prayers 
| to the deity, Tæhmas Kouli Khan preſented in- 
cenſe to his idols of ambition and military glory, the only 
deities he ſeemed to reverence. Reaſons of policy might 
juftly induce Tæhmas Shah to remain at Meſched, till his army 
ſhould be in a condition to march towards Isfahan: and it was 
natural for his general Tæhmas Kouli Khan, to recommend 
this ſtep, as it left him at liberty to act with the more bound- 
leſs authority in the army. The country of Khoraſan was 
well known to him in every part, in conſequence of the many 
excurſions he had made, as an officer in the army, as well as 
the chief of a band of robbers. The beginning of this year 
he marched at the head of a conſiderable body of forces, to 
reduce the other cities and towns of the province, which had 
revolted, and eſtabliſhed an independent government, or 
ſubmitted to the Afghans, 

| The 
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The news of Shah Tæhmas having entered Meſched in 
triumph, where he now took up his reſidence, facilitated the 
enterprizes of Tæhmas Kouli Khan ; ſo that the greateſt 
part of the towns and villages ſent deputations, and profeſſed 
themſelves entirely devoted to the intereſt of their lawful ſo- 
vereign. Before this year was ended, we find all the vaſt 
country of Khoraſan ſubjected, and the Afghans 0bliged to 
retire, without daring to give battle. Nadir returned to 
Meſched, not ſo much out of inclination, as to make an ap- 
pearance of reſpec for his maſter, and to conſult about the 

future operations of the war. on. 
It was about ten years ſince the inhabitants of Herat, 
which is near the frontiers of Khoraſan, had in conſequence }. 
of the victory obtained by the young Ezadallah, ſhaken off 
the Perſian yoke, and ereCted themſelves into a kind of re- 
public, together with the whole province of that name. It 
does not appear, that this young uſurper yet remained in that 
government, which he had been the great inſtrument of 
forming, tho' he had for ſome time maintained the chief of- 
fice in it. It is certain, however, that this republic became 
formidable to the neighbouring country, and was at this very 
time meditating the invaſion of Khoraſan: but the ſucceſs 
which Tæhmas Kouli Khan had againſt the Afghans at Ni- 
chabur, and afterwards through the whole province of Kho- 
raſan, put a bar to the execution of their project. | 

Tæhmas Kouli Khan having repreſented to the Shah, the 
facility with which he could reduce Herat, obtained a per- 
miſhon to march to that province, with about 12000 men: 
he no ſooner encamped under the walls of the city, than the 
inhabitants naturally inconſtant, and diffident of their ability 
to oppoſe the fortune and valour of Tzhmas Kouli Khan, 
ſubmitted to him, and delivered up their chief, together 
with the garriſon *. The Perſian general having cauſed the 
former to be beheaded, left a garrifon in Herat ; he treated 
the inhabitants with ſo judicious a mixture of mildneſs and 
ſeverity, according to their different circumſtances, that he 
ſeemed to have ſecured their allegiance ; he then 

| to 


| It is preſumed, as they were in alliance with the Afghans, 
whoſe ſeat of empire was Isfahan, and that the Abdollees of He- 
rat were in ſome meaſure tributary to them. 

* This action has been repreſented as a battle, in which the 
Abdollees had 30,000 men ; but I could never find any authority 
for that report, as a fourth part of that number in ſuch a pro- 
vince would be conſidered a great army, under ſuch diſtreſſed 
circumſtances as the empire was then in. 
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to march back to Meſched, agreeably to the orders he had 
received from the Shah. Being returned victorious, with the 


head of the late governor of Herat, he began to form a more 


important enterprize, than that of marching ſouthward thro” 
the deſerts of Segeſtan, as the Afghans had done five years 
before. 

In order to detach the Turks from the intereſt of Aſhreff, 
whom they had with great reluctancy acknowledged as ſo- 
vereign of Perſia; Tæhmas had in the mean time ſent an 


embaſſador to the Ottoman court. This miniſter was re- 


ceived with mare regard than he expected; for the news of 
Tæhmas Kouli Khan's exploits having reached Conſtanti- 
nople, gave the Turks a good impreſſion of the ſtate of the 
affairs of Shah Tæhmas. Tho' their intereſt was concerned 
to ſee Perſia humbled, yet they did not much incline to ſup- 
port an uſurper, whoſe imperious ſpirit had carried him ſo 
far as to pretend to an equality with the grand ſignior. But 
in order to be informed more minutely of circumſtances ſo 
intereſting to them, they ſent Suliman Effendi, an officer of 
truſt into Perſia ; of whom they ſoon learnt, that 'I'zhmas 
already maſter of Khoraſan and Herat, with a conſiderable 
army of choice troops, and a general of great reputation at 
their head, ſeemed to promiſe an approaching change in the 
Perſian empire. | 
1 In the mean time Aſhreff, after giving a check to 
729. a Turkiſh army, tho' it was the effect of accident 
rather than military ſtrength, dreaded no evil from the fugi- 
tive Tzhmas: he often mentioned him in terms ſo con- 
temptuous, that to appearance he had perſuaded himſelf of 
the impoſſibility of being moleſted by him. 

After a tedious ſiege, he had at length made himſelf maſter 
of Yezd, which at different times had coſt the Afghans much 
blood; Khermania had alſo ſubmitted to him. Saiid Ach- 
med Khan, who was a near relation of the royal blood of the 
Sheffies, during the troubles had eſtabliſhed an independent 
ſovereignty in Khermania, of which Aſhreff had not leiſure 
to diſpoſſeſs him by force of arms; but Saiid being in want of 
money to pay an army, and the impoveriſhed ſtate of the 
province making it impoſſible to raiſe ſufficient contributions 
tor that purpoſe, his forces at length deſerted him, He then 

; ſubmitted 


* This actiou has been repreſented as a battle, in which the 
Abdolees had 30,000 men ; but I could never find any authority 


for that report, as a fourth partof tat number in ſuch a province 
would be conſidered a great army, under ſuch diſtreſſed circym- 


ſtances as the empiie waz then in. 
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ſubmitted to Aſhreff, who was not only the neareſt poten- 
tate, but the only one who ſeemed to have any regal autho- 
rity : deſiring him, however, to remember that he had only 
acted upon the ſame principles as Aſhreff himſelf, and there- 
fore hoped to be received with the reſpect due to his quality, 
and with all ſecurity to his perſon ; upon condition of which 
he profeſſed an entire devotion to the ſervice of this Afghan 
rince. | 

: Aſhreff promiſed the Khan his protection, under the ſanc- 
tion of ſacred oaths, and let him know that he might repair 
to Shiraſs, with the people under his command, in all poſſi- 
ble ſecurity : but no ſooner was he arrived there, than the 
governor fent him priſoner to Isfahan, where he was be- 
headed. The province of Khermania, and the country on 
the ſea coaſt quite to Bender Abaſſi, thus becoming ſubject 
to Aſhreff, his dominions were extended farther than he had 
forces to guard them; for the cruelties and depredations com- 
mitted from the Afghan invaſion till this time, having impo- 
veriſhed the inhabitants to an extreme degree, he was in no 
capacity to maintain an army ſufficiently numerous to ſup- 
port his authority over ſo vaſt a tract of country. As to the 
Perſian ſoldiers, they were as reluctant to enter into the 
ſervice of the Afghans, as the Afghans were diffident of their 
fidelity; and from Kandahar recruits could hardly be ex- 
pected in great numbers; for Huſſein Khan, the governor of 
that province, ſince the murder of his brother Mir Magh- 
mud in Isfahan, conſidered Aſhreff rather as an enemy than 
a friend ; and preſuming that he might ſhortly be driven out 
of Perſia, he would hardly ſend him recruits, leſt by that 
means he might retire into Kandahar, and with the ſame au- 
thority that he put Maghmud to death, claim the ſovereignty 
of that province. 

Spiritual and temporal power being interwoven in the 
cloſeſt manner by the Mahommedan law, the grand ſignior 
is ſuppoſed to reign over the Turks in quality of Imam, and 
ſucceſſor of the Caliphs. From hence he claims an authority 
over all Mahommedans of the ſect of the Sunnis, ſo that Aſh- 
reff, who was of that ſect, could not with any conſiſtency 
refuſe to acknowledge him as ſuch, without affecting an in- 
dependent power. However, he artfully contrived to make 
his ſubmiſſion procure him what was more eſſential; for he 
obtained from the Turks the acknowledgement of his being 


ſovereign of Perſia, and of his holding that dignity and power. 


according to law: and having thus made a puiſſant protector 
of 
| Chief of religion 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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of a ſormidable enemy, he lulled himſelf into a ſecurity, as 
if his dominion was built on the moſt ſolid baſis. He had 
given Rechid Baſha, the Turkiſh embaſlador, the kindeſt 
reception, and ſhewed him many marks of honour, during 
his reſidence at Isfahan. 

Not to be wanting in a ſuitable return, the Turks made 
great preparations for the reception of the embaſſador of Aſh- 
reff, who arrived at Conſtantinople in July this year. Greater 
rejoicings could not have been made for the reception of a 
ſovereign prince returning in triumph. It is however very 
remarkable, that this Afghan affected a contempt of all the 
grand appearances, the military ſhews, and the roaring of 
cannon; for without looking on one ſide or the other, as he 
entered Conſtantinople, he continued to read his khoran. It 
is natural to preſume from this incident, that he endeavoured 
to raiſe the reputation of his countrymen, for great ſanctity, 
and a divine zeal for the Mahommedan law, as practiſed by 
the Turks: this ſort of conduct had been the chief cauſe, a 
ſhort time before, of ſaving his maſter Aſhreff, together with 
the Afghan army, from deſtruction; but the embaſſador now 
over- acted his part, and gave the Turks impreſſions to the 
diſadvantage of his nation. 

Aſnreff in the mean while enjoyed the ſweets of peace. 
The love of pleaſure is natural to mankind, and freedom from 
toil is generally ſuppoſed the beſt means to arrive at it. This 
prince was certainly a man of parts, very circumſpect, and 
an intrepid ſoldier : but like moſt other Oriental warriors of 
diſtinction, he had no ſenſe of any moral obligation. He 
ſeemed now to be arrived at the higheſt point that the nature 
of his affairs would admit; and therefore it was natural to 
give ſome indulgence to his favourite paſſions. However he 
kept part of his troops in the field; whilſt he followed the ex- 
erciſes of hunting, and gratified his inclination in building. 
As to the pleaſures of women, they are but an ordinary con- 
ſequence of Mahommedan voluptuouſneſs, eſpecially when 
it is ſupported by an unlimited authority. 

This prince, who had hitherto conſidered Nadir Kouli in 
no other light than as a robber, began now to look upon him 
as a formidable enemy. Shah Tæhmas had been ſo much the 
ridicule of the court of Isfahan, that the news of his ſucceſles 
in the eaſtern parts of the empire did not ſeem to give the 
leaſt alarm 'to the ſoldiers, nor even to the officers of the 
army. They gave him the name of Sek Zade, in alluſion to 
the word Cheik v Zade, the latter being ſon of the king, _ 

e 


= Cheik Eidar was the firſt founder of the Seffic dynaſty. 
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the former ſon of a bitch : at the ſame time they expreſſed 
great ſatisfaCtion, that they ſhould at length have an oppor- 
tunity of getting him into their hands. However proper it 
might be to encourage the common ſoldiers to think thus 
contemptibly of their enemy ; Aſhreff, who had certain in- 
telligence of his force, and the valour of his troops, thought 
it high time to provide for the ſtorm that threatened him : he 
therefore cauſed all the forces, as well thoſe on the frontiers, 
as in the heart of his dominions, to be joined to the garriſon 
of Isfahan. And in order to prevent any inſurrection in fa- 
vour of Tæhmas at Caſhan, Koom, Caſbin, Tæhiran, 
Yezd, and other great cities and towns in his juriſdiction, he 
ordered all the Perſian inhabitants, who were capable of 
bearing arms, to leave their habitations and retire, under 
pain of death : he did the ſame at Isfahan. 

Having made this diſpoſition, his whole force did not ex- 
ceed 30,000 men, ſome of which were Darguzzis and 
Haſſarais o; a force, however, not much inferior to that by 
which his predeceſſor had obtained the Perſian diadem. A- 


bout the beginning of September, he encamped his army 


without the walls of Isfahan; in which city he left 200 of his 
men in garriſon, thinking that ſmall number ſufficient to keep 
this once vaſt capital in awe: for ſo miſerably was this un- 
happy city reduced, by the inceſſant maſſacres committed by 
Maghmud and himſelf, that few of its inhabitants were left, 
except old men, women, and children. In a few days he 


began his march, with the ordinary pomp of a Perſian king. 


He directed his courſe by Caſhan and Koom, to the plains of 
Damgoon, in the province of Coumas ; where he arrived 
towards the cloſe of the month, after having marched about 
400 miles 7. His intention was to have proceeded towards 
Khoraſan, and by attacking Tæhmas in his new-eſtabliſhed 
empire, prevent his accumulating more ſtrength. 

Tzhmas Kouli Khan had employed the greateſt part of 
this year in augmenting and diſciplining bis troops. In the 
former he met with ſome difficulties, for the people not hav- 
ing yet worn off the impreſſions, which the valour of the Af- 
ghans had made on them, and knowing that they were to 
come to action immediately, joined him but ſlowly. He 

had 


" I preſume, the inhabitants of Dergheſin in the neighbourhood 
of Hamadan. 


* : 1 people are ſuppoſed to come from the eaſtern parts of 
abu 


4 When I write miles without diſtinction, I mean Eagiiſh 
miles, 
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had, however, collected an army of near 250001 men; in 
the compleating, as well as diſciplining of which, he had 
given ſuch proofs of his abilities, as inſpired his maſter with 
the greateſt aſſurance of ſucceſs. The meaſures which Aſh- 
reff had taken, to prevent any revolt in favour of 'T'zhmas, 
had occaſioned many to offer their ſervice to this prince ; for 
as they had been turned out of their habitations, reſentment 
as well as neceflity, carried them where they were ſure of 
being received. 

The Shah, thus upon the point of being reſtored to the 
throne of his anceſtors, and urged by an impatient deſire to 
revenge the diſgrace of his father, and the blood of ſo many 
thouſands of his ſubjects, had propoſed to march to Isfahan, 
and compel Aſhreff to give him battle; but this deſign was 


 laidafide. His ſagacious general repreſented to him, the in- 


conventencies that would attend the length of the march; and 
moreover, that the meaſures which Aſhreff had taken at Is- 
fahan, were certain indications that he meant to ſeek his ma- 
jeſty ; and conſequently, that the Afgharis would be more 
hurt by the fatigue of their march, than benefited by the 
junction of freſh forces, ſeeing that Aſhreff had already col- 
lected all in whom he thought it ſafe to confide ; he obſerved 
likewiſe, that the further he came from Isfahan, the more 
difficult and the more dangerous would be his retreat. How- 


ever, not to bring the war into Thoraſan, nor looſe any ad- 


vantages which his majeſty's faithful ſubjects the Khajars, 
Bayots, or any of the neighbouring countries might afford, 
it was determined to make ſome advance to meet Aſhreff. 
After ſlow marches, he accordingly arrived with the king, 
and the whole army, near the city of Damgoon, before Aſh- 
reff had entered thoſe plains. This fituation was not far 
from that vaſt ridge of mountains, which run eaſtward a- 
long the ſouth coaſt of the Caſpian Sea, which being well 
known to Kouli Khan, in caſe of an extremity he could 
make a ſafe retreat. Having leiſure to chuſe his ground, he 
had already encamped his forces, and refreſhed his men for 

ſome days, when Aſhreff approached with his whole army. 
The Afghans had been accuſtomed for ſome time to ſlaugh- 
ter the Perſians, rather than to engage with them ; and to 
put them to flight by their ſhouts, and the fierceneſs of their 
attack, rather than by their fuperior ſtrength and knowledge 
of arms. As they were now equally confident of victory, 
they urged their general to begin the attack. Aſhreff how- 
ever 


q Some writers make them much under this number, and ſome 
much above it. | 
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ever ſoon diſcovered from the advantageous fituation -of the 
Perſian army, that he had to do with a general of experience, 
and againſt whom he muſt proceed with great caution, eſpe- 
cially as his fate ſeemed to depend on the iſſue of the battle. 
Whilſt he was thus unreſolved, his officers repreſented to 
him, that upon the firſt report which ſhould be ſpread of 
their being afraid to attack the Perſians, the peaſants would 
no longer bring proviſions to their camp, and that they ſhould 
be compelled to fight hereafter at a greater diſadvantage. 
Aſhreff having therefore made a proper diſpoſition of his 
forces; on the 2d of October attacked the Perſian army with 
that impetuoſity, which the Afghans had generally found 
ſucceſsful, The Perſian troops ſtood the ſhock, without 
giving way in the leaſt, returning their fire with perfect or- 
der, ſo that the Afghans could make no impreſſion on them. 
Aſhreff ſurprized, tho' not diſconcerted, at the diſcipline and 
filence of the Perſian troops, brought off his ſquadrons from 
the charge, and had recourſe to the expedient which he found 
of great uſe in his late action againſt the Turks. He detach- 
ed two bodies, each of 3000 men, commanded by the moſt 
experienced officers in his army, and ordered them to take a 
circuit, and charge the enemy in rear and flank, whilft he at- 
tacked them in front. Tæhmas Kouli Khan, watchful in 
= every quarter, prepared to receive the enemy; and repulſed 
4 them with ſuch valour, as flung them into great confuſion, 
| After a general diſcharge of his artillery, it was his turn to 
attack; and falling furiouſly upon the Afghans, he obtained 
an eaſy victory. | | TE 
What loſs was ſuſtained on each fide is uncertain. It may 
be preſumed that of the Afghans was very conſiderable ? : 
their camels, harquebuſſes, with all their tents and baggage, 
fell into the hands of the conqueror. The Afghans fled to 
Tæhiran, which they reached in about two days, tho” the di- 
ſtance is near 200 miles ; from whence, after pillaging the 
inhabitants, and refreſhing themſelves, they made forced 
marches to Isfahan. ee ; X 
5 The day after the arrival of the Afghan army, Aſhreff 
| commanded all the people of his nation, inhabiting that city, 
to retire with their effects into the citidal * ; theſe orders 
* Were executed in ſuch a tumultuous manner, that it appeared 
as if the city had been taken by aſſault: the Afghans drove 
Vol. II. F es 


7 As they carried off only 12,000 men from Isfahan, their loſs 
here muſt have been near 10,000. | | 

1 An incloſed building, which bad been made ſince the inva- 
ſion of the, Afghans. | | 
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the other inhabitants from their houſes, deſtroying moſt of 
their effects which were not portable, and pillaging the ſhops 
of every thing that was valuable. After which, Aſhreff re- 
tired with his troops to Mourtchakhor *, where he encamped 
in an advantageous ſituation. 


3 


CH AP. XIII. 


Txhmas Kouli Khan engages the Shah to remain at Tæhiran. 
The battle of Mourtchakhor. Aſhreff murders Shah Huſ- 
ſein, and pf itn Isfahan. The city taken by the Perſian 
army. The Perſians revenge themſelves on the Afghans. 

Shah Tzhmas enters Isfahan, and gives his general Tæh- 


mas Kouli Khan, the power of raiſing money. | 


AHMAS Kouli Khan, now jealous of his glory, pro- 
| ceeded with the utmoſt care, to prevent a reverſe of 
his fortune. The Shah, thinking himſelf ſecure of victory 
over the fugitive Afghans, impatiently defired to fee Isfahan. 
Tæhmas Kouli Khan, on the other hand, feemed to act as 
if he was apprehenſive, that his ſovereign would come in for 
roo great a ſhare in the reputation of his victories, and that 
his ſoldiers would conſider themſelves as acting rather under 
Meir King, than under their general. This neither confiſted 
with his deſire of independency in the command of the army; 
nor with his ambition and thirſt of applauſe. He therefore 
took occaſion to repreſent to the Shah, that his majeſty's 
preſence was no longer neceſſary to encourage his troops, 
fince it was evident from their ſuperiority at Damgoon, that 
the enemy was rather to be deſpiſed than feared; and he did 
not make the leaft doubt, that he ſhould foon exterminate 
them; that ſo much depended on the precious life of their 
ſovereign, that ſhould any misfortune happen to him, his 
ſubjects could have no ſecurity of being relieved from the ty- 
 Fannic yoke of the Afghans ; that the courage which his ma- 

jeſty demonſtrated, at the ſame time that it engaged the love 
and admiration of his ſubjects, made them more anxious for 
the preſervation of 4 lle, of ſuch ineſtimable value; that 
. Vhis was the ſenſe of the army in general, which humbly in- 
treated him to remain at Tæhiran, with a guard of fax or eight 
thouſand men. * ; ; 
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Theſe reaſons made an impreſſion upon the Shah; he had 
an entire confidence in his general, and therefore ſuffered 
him to gather thoſe laurels, which he might indeed have 
juſtly claimed as deliverer of his country, had he acted upon 
honeſt principles. He accordingly marched without obſtructi- 
on, proclaiming his victory in the name of Shah Pæhmas, 
and was every where received with acclamations of joy; He 
ſoon found his troops conſiderably augmented by crowds; 
who now voluntarily offered their ſervice; to give a finiſh- 
ing ſtroke to the ruin of the Afghans: © 
In the mean time, Aſhreff, expecting to be attacked, 
had made every preparation neceſſary to receive the enemy: 
not only his ſovereignty, but his life depended on the event. 
In the flattering hopes of repairing his loſs at Damgoon, he 
exerted all his ſkill in the choice of a proper fituation for his 
camp; in erecting batteries for his cannon; in covering thettt 
by intrenchments; and making the moſt advantageous diſ- 
ſition of his troops. EY 
The 13th of November, early in the morning; Tæhmas 
Kouli Khan appeared with his army in order of battle : the 
Perſians marched up to the Afghans, and ſuſtained the whole 
force of their muſquetry, and part of their cannon, without 
diſorder. Being come cloſe to the enemy, they; in their 
turn, gave a general diſcharge. So regular and intrepid an 
attack, might have diſconcerted troops enured to the ſevereſt 
diſcipline. The aftoniſhed Afghans ſeeing ſuch numbers 
fall, that hardly a ſingle bullet failed of execution , thought 
only of ſaving their lives by flying precipitately from 
the field of battle. The loſs they ſubſtained on this 
vccafion, was not leſs than 4000 men; The greateſt part 
of the Afghans who fled; reached Isfahan by three in the af- 
ternoon, and Aſhreff himſelf, with a ſmall number, return- 
| ed at night. They pretended to have obtained a victory; 
but the cries and lamentations of their women and children 
in the citadel, ſoon diſcovered the contrary; There was al- 
ſo great confuſion in other parts of the city, inſomuch that 
the miſerable inhabitants, remembring the threats of the Af- 
ghans, in caſe a misfortune ſhould at any time befal them 
expected nothing leſs than a general maſſacre; But the panic 
which had ſeized the Afghans, diverted them from any ſuch 
cruel purpoſe if they ever intended it; 4 . 


Aa 2 Aſkreffz 
© The Perſians are excellent markſmeti; and when they keep 


good order; they take aim; and muſt neceſſarily do great exe= 
cution, 
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Aſhreff, however, found time to glut his revenge, by 
imbruing his hands in the blood of Shah Hufſein. This un- 
fortunate prince, whom Mir Maghmud with all his horrid 
barbarity had ſpared, at length fell a ſacrifice to the diſap- 
pointment and rage of this cruel Afghan. Others of the 
royal blood are ſuppoſed to have fallen alſo on this occaſion ; 
as to the daughters and female relations of Huſſein, he 
took them from the harram, determining to carry them off 
with him. | 

The Afghans, having now no other expedient, prepared 
for flight, and were buſied in collecting their ſpoil. Beſides 
the number of beaſts of burthen, to accommodate their 
women and baggage, they loaded ſeveral mules, and near 
300 camels, moſtly with the treaſures and rich effects of 
the royal palace. As ſoon as night came on they left the 
city, in number about 12000, after having reigned as con- 
querors of Perſia, ſeven years and twenty one days. 
reff perhaps ſtartled with the groans of the dying Huſſein, or 
having his whole mind employed in collecting his treaſure, 
or providing for his own ſecurity, had forgotten that the in- 
activity of the Perſian general, afforded an opportunity of 
glutting his revenge by ſome more ſignal cruelty ; but he 
had not marched two leagues, when he ſent back his Athe- 
mat Doulet, with a choſen party, it was ſuppoſed with or- 
ders to fire the city, and maſlacre all thoſe who might come 
in their way. This party was advanced to the royal gardens, 
within a mile of Isfahan, when ſome among the common 
people, concluding they were not come for any good pur- 
poſe, collected ſeveral drums, which they beat in ſuch a 
manner, that Me Afghans, apprehenſive that the Perſian 
troops had already entered the town, fled back without 
Na. any miſchief, and continued their rout towards 


This precipitate retreat having leſt the capital unguarded, 
the peaſants of the neighbouring country, as well as the inha- 
bitants, began not only to pillage the houſes which were 
abandoned, but alſo to rob one another: which unbridled 
licentiouſneſs created an infinite confuſion. Two days paſt 
under theſe melancholy circumſtances, in which the weak 
were obliged to yield to the ſtrong, without any recourſe to 
either civil or military authority. | 

The ſixteenth of November, Tæhmas Kouli Khan de- 
tached a body of one thouſand five hundred men, to diſperſe 
the mob, and take poſſeſſion of the royal palace, and * 
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of the city, in order to his own entrance. It may ſeem dif- 
ficult to account for his not following the Afghans, after 
the battle of Mourtchakhor, which might have prevented 
their carrying off the riches of Isfahan : but we are to con- 
fider Tæhmas Kouli Khan, as unbiaſſed by any particular 
affection for the Perſians ; that his glory was not arrived to 
maturity; and that, beſides the duty of a general to act 
cautiouſly with fo artful an enemy as the Afghans, if we 
may judge from his conduct after he arrived at Isfahan, it 
is reaſonable to conclude, his deſign was to huſband the 
war, that his office as generaliſſimo might not become 
unneceſſary. 

As ſoon as the Khan entered the city, he took the pro- 
per meaſures for quieting the tumults of the people, oc» 
caſioned by the pillage already mentioned; and ordered a 
diligent ſearch for all the Afghans, whom neceflity or 
choice had induced# to remain there, Of theſe, numbers 
had concealed themſelves in the houſes of their relations or 
friends, in hopes to elude the ſearch. Many of them were 
brought into the public places and executed: theſe were a 
kind of victims to the ſouls of thouſands, who had been 
ſtarved to death by the ambitious policy of Maghmud, or 
for the ſame reaſons butchered in cold blood, during the 
reign of the Afghans. It is remarkable however, that 
Tæhmas Kouli Khan pardoned all thoſe, of whom the in- 
habitants of the city made a fair report, with regard to the 
humane manner in which they had executed their reſpective 
offices. In the interim, he received a deputation from the 
Afghans of Caſbin: theſe not only offered their allegiance to 
Shah T'zhmas, but alſo their ſervice as ſoldiers, and ta 
engage immediately in his army. Such a reinforeement 
could not but prove agreeable to the Perſian general, fo 
that in the name of his maſter he promiſed them a kind 
reception. 

The ſpirit of revenge did not ſtop with the flaughter 
of the Afghans of Isfahan: the people were furious at the 
ſight of every object that could raiſe in their minds the 
leaſt remembrance of their paſt ſufferings. Maghmud, 
when he was near his natural death, was taken off by 
violence as related; yet, as he was the founder of the do- 
minion of the Afghans in Perſia, they had at a conſiderable 
expence erected a magnificent mauſoleum to his memory. 
This edifice, according to the cuſtom of the eaſt, - was 
built in a grove, and incloſed with a wall, Though this 
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prince had been ſo inhuman a murderer, yet the ſuperſtition 
of the partners in his victories, induced them to offer 
their praycrs at his tomb, This increaſed the indignation of 
the inhabitants of Isfahan, and added to their delire of de- 
ſtroy ing it. Having obtained the permiſſion of the Khan for 
this purpoſe, they levell'd this edifice to the ground, with 
the fury of an enraged mob; they would not even ſuffer 
the repoſe of his bones ; and to add yet a greater mark of 
contempt and abhorrence, in the very place on which this 
mauſoleum had been erected, they built a public jakes. 
Shah T zhmas, who was ſtill at Tæhiran, having re- 
ceived notice of what had paſled at Isfahan, prepared tq 
take poſſeſſion of his capital. He marched at the head of 
the greateſt part of the forces which were left with him, 
and arrived the gth of December following at Gaze, a vil- 
lage about ſix miles diſtance from Isfahan. Here he was 
met by his general Tzhmas Kouli Khan; whom the Shah 
no ſooner ſaw, than he alighted from his horſe, as if he 
meant to pay him homage : the general diſmounted alſo, 
and ran to him in a reſpectful manner, to prevent this great 
mark of condeſcention ; but the Shah inſiſted upon walking 
a few paces with him, declaring that he could not ſhew too 
great a diſtinction to the perlon who had delivered his 
country, and driven his enemies from Isfahan. After a 
ort converſation he mounted again, preceded by his run- 
ping footmen * ; the Khan following juſt behind him at the 
ead of his troops. 

Tæhmas now made his entry into Isfahan, and was re- 
ceived with all thoſe demonſtrations of joy which the ſudden 
change, from the execrable tyranny of the uſurper Aſhreff, 
to the gentle deportment of their legal ſovereign could in- 
ſpire. 'The remembrance of his misfortunes added all the 
tenderneſs of affectionate ſubjects, to the religious reſpect for 
the perſon of him who now appeared as the only ſurvivor of 
the Seffie family. But the tranſports of his joy were in a 
great meaſure ſuppreſſed, when he heard of the fate of the 
king his father, and ſaw the palace, which eight years be- 
fore contained all the ſplendor of a court, exhibiting only 
naked walls ; the remembrance that he was reſtored to the 


' throne of his anceſtors, was not ſufficient to ſilence the 


1 of humanity, in a breaft formed to gentle impreſ- 
and though a king, he was not aſhamed to weep. 
As ſoon as he entered the harram, an old woman threw her 
Wn 
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arms about his neck in great tranſports of joy ; as he knew 
that Aſhreff had carried away his ſiſters and other relations, 
he was the more ſurprized to find this perſon to be his 
mother. This lady had, ever ſince the invaſion of the Af- 
ghans, diſguiſed herſelf in the habit of a ſlave, and ſubmitted 
to all the offices of drudgery, which are ordinarily impoſed 
on perſons in that ſituation. | 

The king, after enjoying the ſatisfaction to find one of 
his parents alive, prepared himſelf for the duties of a ſove- 
reign prince. He received all thoſe who appeared before 
him in ſo affable and obliging a manner, that he won them 
entirely to his intereſt ; and though their poverty was very 
great, they contributed as liberally as poſſible to the ſupport 
of the army, which was increaſed to near forty thouſand 
men. Tæhmas, whoſe tenderneſs of nature became his 
crime, inftead of commanding his general to purſue and ex- 
tirpate his enemies, gave way to a melancholy turn of 
thought. Tzhmas Kouli Khan took occaſion from hence, 
to repreſent to him in a reſpectful manner, that his preſent 
ſituation ought to efface all remembrance of paſt diſgraces; 
the Shah replied to this effect: How. is it poſſible that my 
heart ſhould be open to joy; are my own misfortunes, 
* and thoſe of my people to be forgotten, ſo long as the 
% murderers of my father and brothers are yet at Shiraſs, 
«© where my ſiſters and other female relations are held in 
& ſlavery by the vile Afghans ?” This was, in fact, to re- 
proach Tæhmas Kouli Khan for his inactivity; for it was in 
his breaſt to have purſued them, without giving them the 
leaſt time to form any future project; but this general, true 
to his own principles, foreſaw that the remembrance of his 
ſervices would wear out of the minds ef the people, unleſs to 
the office of generaliſſimo, he could add that of a prime mi- 
niſter, or at leaſt poſſeſs a power adequate to it. He there» 
fore took this occaſion to repreſent to the Shah, that he was 
very ready to march againſt the enemy, and finiſh the buſi- 
neſs of reſtoring to his majeſty all his dominions ; but that 
he knew an army was not to be kept together without pay; 
and moreover, he had learnt from the experience of Lutf 
Ali Khan, towards the cloſe of the unfortunate reign of his 
father, that the intrigues of a court often baffle the moſt glo- 
rious military operations ; therefore, if his majeſty meant to 
compleat the work which was ſo happily begun, a power 
muſt be granted him to levy money for the payment of the 


army, 
Aa 4 The 
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The king, who already deſigned to give his aunt in mar- 
riage to this general, and had actually made him Begler Beg 
of Khoraſan, was ſtartled at his demand of this extraordinary 
power of levying money; being ſenſible that ſuch a ſtep was 
in ſome meaſure to yield up the ſovereignty. He conſulted 
however with ſome of the principal officers, if there was any 
proper perſon to whom he could give the command of the 
army. Whether theſe officers were in the intereſt of the ge- 
neral or not, they declared their opinion, that the ſoldiers 
would not willingly ſerve under any other perſon than Tæh- 
mas Kouli Khan; and conſequently, that it would be beſt to 
comply with his demand for the preſent, and reſent his inſo- 
lence hereafter, when there ſhould not be any ſuch preſſing oc- 
caſion for his ſervices. The Khan, thus obtaining his point in 
ſo important an article, profeſſed an entire devotion to his 
maſter's ſervice : as a proof of which, he offered to take the 
field immediately, and go in ſearch of the Afghans. Ac- 
cordingly before the end of December this year, the Perſian 
army began their march towards Shiraſs, 
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FROM THE 


Total Defeat of the AFGHANS in 
January 1730, 
TILL 


TAHMAS KOULI KHAN is choſen KING 
in March 1736. 


CHAP. XLIV. 


Aſhreff Hops at Shiraſs. Tæhmas Kouli Khan marches and 
defeats the Afghans the 15th of January 1730. Flight, 
diſtreſs, and death of Aſhreff. 'Tahmas Kouli Khan 
marches againſt the Turks, and takes Hamadan and Ta- 
vris; he makes a truce, returns to Herat, reduces that pro- 
vince, and marches into Khoraſan. The Shah marches to 
Erivan, obtains ſome advantages over the Turks, and is 
afterwards defeated near the Aras, and again at Hama- 


dan. 


" A SHREFF did not entertain the leaſt thoughts, that the 

active Tæhmas Kouli Khan would remain long at If- 
fahan ; on the contrary, he expected to be cloſely purſued. 
He had, beſides his army, a numerous caravan, of which 
part conſiſted in camels loaded with the plunder of Isfahan ; 
yet the firſt day he marched ſixty miles. His intentions were 
to have taken the rout of Kherman, but hearing that the 
Balouches were in arms, and concluding they would have 
no regard to him as a fugitive prince, poſſeſſed of great riches, 
he determined to march to Shiraſs. When he was informed 
that the Perſian army was loitering in Isfahan, he had leiſure 
to plunder and ravage the province, as well as the city ; 
and gave a looſe to all that barbarity, which the complicat- 


ed motives of revenge and avarice can ſuggeſt to a mind — 
| turally 
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turally cruel. To this he was the more induced, by the 
conduct of the Perſians in Isfahan towards the Afghans. 

Tæhmas Kouli Khan having ſupported the rigour of the 
ſeaſon with great conſtancy, after a march of twenty days 
arrived near Aſtakhar . His troops had ſuffered very much 
by the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, and want of proviſions, the 
Afghans having laid the country waſte ; ſo that the Perſian 
general found his army conſiderably diminiſhed, by mortal- 
ity and deſertion. The Afghans having fixed their camp 
in an advantageous ſituation, determined to try the fortune 
of another battle. The Perſian troops, on their part, were 
impatient to give a finiſhing ſtroke to the Afghans. 
The 15th of January, Tæhmas Kouli Khan attack- * 
ed the Afghans with all his troops, with the ſame vigour as 
he had done at Mourtchakor, and put them inſtantly to 
flight; inſomuch that he was apprehenſive, leſt by ſo feeble 
a reſiſtance they meant only to draw him into an ambuſcade. 
He had adopted it as a maxim, not to ſeparate his troops; 
being ſenſible that when a detachment is routed, their flight 
often throws a whole army into confuſion; and that the ſpeed 
with which the vanquiſhed fly, is but a precarious ſecurity 
to them, fince the conqueror muſt overtake them at laſt. 

An exceſs of caution, may bring on the ſame conſequen- 
ces as raſhneſs: the Khan's great circumſpection, upon this 
occaſion, gave the Afghans an opportunity to concert mea- 
ſures for their ſecure retreat, with all their valuable effects. 
The houſes, gardens, and narrow paſſages about the city of 
Skiraſs, were ſuch as rendered the approach difficult; and 
the Khan reſolved to put nothing to an unneceſſary hazard, 
ſince it was plain that the pride of the Afghans was humbled 
to the duſt. | 

Theſe people had however taken a reſolution, to defend a 
paſſage in the north fide of the mountains, which leads to 
the city; and dividing their men into platoons, made ſeve- 
ral diſcharges on the Perſian army: finding this did not hin- 
der the Perſians from marching on in regular order, they 
fled to Shiraſs. Aſhreff being now reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity, ſent two of his principal officers to Tæhmas Kouli 
Khan, with offers of delivering up the princeſſes, alſo the 
| treaſure and other effects belonging to the crown, on con- 
dition that he and his troops ſhould retire out of Perſia un- 
moleſted, and carry with them their families, arms, and 
baggage. To this the Khan replied, that he would not 
comply with ſuch propoſals ; on the contrary, that if they 

| did 


This city is near the ruins of the antient Perſepolis. 
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did not deliver up Aſhreff, he would put all the Afghans to 
the ſword. Theſe officers then pretended, that if the Khan 
would grant them quarter, they would deliver up their chief; 
to this no definitive anſwer was given, but the deputies were 
permitted to retire. 

In the interim Aſhreff, who was not ignorant that he had 
nothing to expect but a cruel death, if he fell into the hands 
ol the Perſians, marched off in the night, and was got to 
ſome diſtance before the Khan was informed of it. It may 
be preſumed, that it did not give him any great concern 
that he had miſſed the recovery of the princeſſes of the roy- 
al blood, however he might be affected with. regard to 
the treaſure. In order to facilitate their retreat, the Afghans 
ſeparated into different bodies; it therefore became the more 
difficult to prevent their flight. The Khan was not perhaps 
ſo much concerned about this, as his army imagined ; ſince 
every circumſtance of his conduct proved that he was in his 
heart a Tartar, and more diſpoſed to favour that nation than 
the natives of Perſia; and thus we may, in ſome meaſure, 
reconcile a conduct ſeemingly ſo contrary to the natural acti- 
vity of his genius. However, on his arrival at Shiraſs, he 
cauſed ſeveral of the Afghans, whom he found there, to be 

ut to death: thoſe of any diſtinction he ſent priſoners to 
Fefahan with the news of his victory, 
Altho' Achreff had made a ſudden and ſecret flight, ſome 
of the parties, which the Khan detached after him, overtook 
the Afghans, and a ſkirmiſh enſued, but the Perſians were 
obliged to retreat. It is not eaſy to figure the difficulties 
which Aſhreff encountered; his riches ſerving only to in- 
creaſe his danger: beſides the great diſtreſs he was in for pro- 
viſion and forage, in the dead of winter, he was perpetually 
attacked on every fide by the peaſants, till at length he was 
obliged to abandon his baggage, and after that to drop all 
the Perſian women and children, whom he was carrying in- 
to captivity. Some of his followers, tranſported with rage 
and jealouſy, killed their women, to prevent their falling in- 
to the hands of their enemies. 

Under theſe circumſtances, it was impoſſidle for them to 
keep together in any conſiderable body: their diviſion gave 
an opportunity to moſt of their captives to eſcape z. and 
among theſe were the aunt and ſiſter of Shah Tæhmas. As 
ſoon as theſe ladies returned to Shiraſs, they were conducted 
honourably to the court at Isfahan, and the former was giv- 
en to Tæhmas Kouli Khan in marriage. Hunger and thirſt, 
cold and fatigue, with inceſſant ſkirmiſhes, having diſperſed | 
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the Afghans; Aſhreff had with him only 200 men, when 
he was attacked by a body of the Balouches “: he made a 
very gallant defence, but at length he and his people were 
Cut to pieces, | 

Thus ended the uſurpation of the Afghans, but not the 
calamities of Perſia, The death of Aſhreff was but a pre- 
lude to thoſe miſchiefs, which Nadir, that ſcourge of hea- 
ven, was to bring on this unhappy country. The weakneſs 
of Huſſein's reign, had been the firſt apparent cauſe, which 
by a chain of effects could hardly fail to plunge this miſerable 
nation into further misfortunes, not inferior to thoſe it had 
felt under the cruel Afghans. 

Tæhmas Kouli Khan remained about two months in Shi- 
raſs, and refreſhed his army. As ſoon as the ſpring approach- 
ed, he directed his courſe towards Hamadan : his name was 
already fo formidable to the Turks, that from his valour 
and experience, they dreaded the loſs of thoſe dominions, 
which they had conquered during the late troubles in Perſia. 
If he was an object of terror to them, his conduct alſo gave 
umbrage at the court of Isfahan ; the aſcendency he had ob- 
tained by means of the army under his command, rendered 
him already too great for a ſubject. 

Shah T zhmas had no ſooner made a diſpoſition of his in- 
terior government, than he ſent an embaſſador to the port, 
to acquaint the grand ſignior of his re-eſtabliſhment in the 
government of the Perſian empire; and that he deſired to 
live in perfect amity with the Turks; demanding, however, 
the reſtitution of his dominions, which they had taken du- 
ring the troubles, and alſo all the Perſian priſoners. The 
embaſſador had hardly opened his commiſſion, when news 
arrived at Conſtantinople, that the Perſian army had already 
taken Hamadan. The Turkiſh miniſtry enraged at this pro- 
ceeding, declined any further conference. The embaſſador 
declared, that he believed the news was not true, or that 
thoſe hoſtilities had been committed contrary to his maſter's 
intention, by ſome rebellious ſubjects: however, the Turks 
reſolved immediately to declare war againſt the Perſians, and 
accordingly made great preparations to carry it on with vi- 

ur. 

In the mean while, Tæhmas Kouli Khan had by his ar- 
bitrary proceedings, and the abuſe of his authority, rendered 

| his 

w There are different accounts given concerning the place 
where this Afghan chief ended his lite, but as the deſert of Se- 
geſtan was his rout to Kandahar, it may be preſumed that he was 
not very far advanced in that country when this event happened. 
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his ſecurity abſolutely inconſiſtent with peaceable meaſures ; 


or, indeed, with any other fituation than that of being at the 


head of an army. He had, in fact, beaten Abdallah 

and taken Hamadan, and following the Turks to Kerman- 
ſhah, compleated the defeat of that army. After putting 
garriſons in theſe places, her marched for Tavris and Arde- 
ville t, which the Baſha Kouproli was ordered to defend 
with 40,000 men; however, the Khan having out-march- 
ed him, took theſe places. The Turks being thus terrified 
at the progreſs of the Perſians, demanded a truce, to which 
Tæhmas Kouli Khan conſented the more readily, as the 


Abdollees of Herat had revolted, and formed a conſiderable 


army. Upon this he returned back with a large body of his 
troops, and by a laborious march entered the country of Eſ- 
ferain, and defeated the Abdollees in a pitched battle. He 
then blockaded Herat, which being unprovided for a ſiege, 
was obliged to ſubmit. He put the governor and all the 
principal perſons concerned in the rebellion to death, and 
leaving a garriſon of his own men, he marched to Meſched. 
Tæhmas Shah concluded that the truce with the port 
would not terminate in any accommodation: the Turks took 


advantage of the abſence of Kouli Khan, and great prepara» 


tions were made for the march of the Ottoman armies. The 
Shah therefore left Isfahan in October, with an army of 
about 20,000 men, directing his courſe towards Tavris, 
where he joined the troops left by his general Tæhmas Kouli 
Khan. " thence he marched oyer the mountains of 
Armenia, in the height of winter, by which he loſt 
a conſiderable number of his men: and about the 737. 
end of February he reached Erivan. Ali Baſha, Seraſkier 
of that province, had taken care to ſupply the city, not only 
for a ſiege, but alſo to act offenſively againſt the Perſians 
when a favourable opportunity ſhould offer : accordingly he 
cauſed 6000 of his men to march out of the garriſon to at- 
tack the Perſians, with inſtructions to retreat at the firſt fire. 
This order was executed ſo well, that the Perſians having 
the appearance of a victory, followed the Turks, and fell in- 
to the ſnare; for a maſked battery of cannon was played on 
them ſo furiouſly, that they loſt a great number of men. 
The Baſha at the ſame time marched out of his camp, and 
attacked the Perſians in flank, ſo that the battle became very 
bloody 


f This city has been famous for the ſepulchres of the Perſian 
kings, for colleges richly endowed, and moſques with coſtly or- 
naments in filver; but the Turks during the troubles alienated 
the lands, and plunder'd the riches, 72 | 


feattered forces to Caſbin 3 and Hamadan fell again into 
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bloody on both ſides; however, the Perſian valour was ſu- 
perior to that of the Turks, who were driven back to their 
entrenchments. The Shah then laid ſiege to the caſtle, but 
the Turks having laid the country waſte, be ſoon found his 
army in diſtreſs for proviſions, and was obliged to raiſe the 
fiege. The Perſian army then directed their courſe towards 
Tavris. Ali Baſha followed them, and ſoon met and joined 
the forces of Baſha Kouproli. The union of the Turkiſh 
troops having rendered them ſuperior to the Perſians, they 
attacked the Perſian army near the city Aſtabat, and de- 
feated them, puſhing ſome of the troops into the river Zen- 
gui /; many of them were drowned, and a ret number 
taken priſoners. Among the latter was Seffie Kouli Khan, a 
general of diſtinction, who had been formerly the Athemat 
Doulet of Shah Huſſein. This perſon, now about 60 years 
of age, was remarkable for his knowledge and bravery. 
When he was brought priſoner to Conſtantinople, the grand 
ſignior demanded of him, why at the late ſiege of Tavris he 
had ſuffered the chief Mullah and his family to be maflacred? 
He anſwered in an undaunted tone, ** There are Raſcals in 
« Perfia, as well as in Turkey, and when a place is taken 
« by aſſault, it is impoſſible for commanders to prevent diſ- 
orders.” Whatever might be the reaſons which induced the 
Ottoman court to behave thus cruelly to this gallant officer ; 
he was conducted richly cloathed, with his hands tied behind 
him, to a place near the ſeraglio, where the grand fignior 
glutted his reſentment in ſeeing his head cut off. In the 
mean time, the Perſian embaſſadors had been very ill treated; 
end even plundered on the road, ſo that the Turks ſeemed to 
obferve no terms with their enemies, but determined to lay 
waſte the borders of Perſia with fire and ſword. > 
Tæhmas Shah had, before his defeat near Aſtabat, reſolv- 
ed to abandon Tavris, in order to provide for the ſecurity of 
Hamadan, to which Achmed Baſha was preparing to lay 
fiege. The Perſian army reached the plains of Hamadan in 
September, being reduced from 50 * to leſs than 30,000 
men. With thefe were joined the garriſon of the city ; and 
a bloody battle enſued between the two armies, in which 
the Turks? were victorious. The Shah returned with his 


the 


I This river falls into the Aras, a little below Aſtabat. 

* It may be preſumed that he collected a great number of forces 
in his march through Perſia into the Turkiſh dominions, beſides 
the forces he found at Tavris. 
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the hands of the Turks. Thus the Ottoman army gained 


this year, what they loſt the year before. 
During theſe tranſactions in the field, the ſituation of af- 


ſairs in Turkey was changed by inteſtine commotions. As 
they had moreover much to loſe, without a proſpect of mak- 
ing any further acquiſition, peace was become very deſirable. 
Achmed, Baſha of Bagdat, in conſequence of the ſucceſs of 
the Perſians in the preceding year, had received orders to 
make a peace with them on the beſt terms he could. Ibra- 
him Baſha, the grand viſier, was apprehenſive that if ſuc- 
ceſs attended the arms of the Perſians in reconquering the 
provinces wreſted from that monarchy, during the invaſion 
of the Afghans, ſuch an event would neceſſarily render his 
ſafety the more precarious, as he was already odious to the 
people. 

The end of September the preceding year, a great revolu« 
tion happened at Conſtantinople; and as this event was at- 
tended with remarkable circumſtances, it will not be foreign 
to our ſubject, to give a ſuccin account of it. 


CHAP. MV. 


As account of the revolution in Turkey. The grand viſier, 
and ſeveral other great officers put to deatb. Achmed 
III. dethroned. Mahommed advanced to the government. 
The extraordinary adventures of Patrona Kalil, chief of the 
rebels. | 


compliſh the greateſt ends by ignoble inſtruments. 

trona Kalil, a native of Albania, who had been a com- 
mon ſailor, and was now only a ſimple Janiſſary, became 
the inſtrument of dethroning Achmed III. the grand fig- 
nior, in reſentment of the evil adminiſtration of the govern- 
—— and the rapacious avarice of Ibrahim Bafha the grand 
viſier. 

Patrona appeared in arms the 28th of September, at the 
head of a few deſperate fellows. It was agreed this ſmall 
body ſhould divide itſelf into three companies, and taking 
different routs they were to meet at Atmeidan *, which was 
appointed their general rendezvous. This diſpoſition being 
made, Patrona began his march, diſplaying a ſmall ſtandard 
his companions, with fabres in their hands, cried out, 1 


I: often pleaſes the wiſdom of providence to ac- | 730. 
a 


* A plain, juſt without the city. 
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all ſhopkeepers and mechanicks ſhould ſhut up their ſhops, 
and every good muſſulman ſhould follow their enſigns to 
Atmeidan, where they would communicate the juſt cauſe of 
their appearing in arms againſt the preſent government. The 
two other companies having done the ſame, the whole city 
was in an alarm, and the ſhops were ſhut up. The Turks 
who did not join them, confined themſelves to their houſes. 
The grand ſignior, and his viſier Ibrahim, were at their coun- 
try palaces at Scutari ; and the Reys Effendi was alſo at 
one of his country houſes on the canal which extends to the 
Black Sea. This miniſter, being given up to his natural in- 
dolence, treated the account which was ſent of the tumult 
as a matter below his attention ; ſo that there was no perſon 
of authority to quaſh this commotion in the city, except the 
Aga of the Janiſſaries, and the Kiaya < of the grand viſier. 
The laft, apprehenſive of danger, retired ; whilſt the Aga 
put himſelf at the head of his guards, deſigning to diſperſe 
the Mob. He ſoon found that his very guards were cor- 
rupted; and inſtead of being diſpoſed to act offenſively 
againſt the promoters of the ſedition, they began to com- 
plain of his not joining with them to obtain juſtice of the 
grand viſier. | 

Things being thus circumſtanced, he was intirely at a loſs 
what meaſures to take, till news was brought him that a 
party of the rebels were gone to plunder his palace ; upon 
which he retired to provide for his own ſecurity. The mob 
increaſed every moment : they. obliged all the Turks they 
met to joyn them, threatning to-kill thoſe who refuſed ; and 
ſome unhappy perſons, who had no inclination to embark in 
ſo deſperate an enterprize, actually fell a ſacrifice to their 
fury. They now broke open all the priſons, and made ſlaves 
and maleſactors the companions of their fortune. As their 
number augmented, thoſe whom fear rather than inclination 
had hitherto reſtrained, became the partners of their rebelli- 
on. Thus the fire of ſedition had already made a great pro- 
greſs, before the grand viſier had received any exact infor- 
mation of it ; ſo that it was not till four in the afternoon that 
the Mufti d, the Kaimakhan e, and the Kiaya, with ſeveral 
other principal officers of ſtate, came to inform him to what 
| Things 

b Secretary of ſtate. | 

© This is the great uſher of the houſhold, the viſier as well as 
the grand ſignior on one. 

d The firſt eccleſiaſtic, or chief of the law. 

© 'The deputy of the grand viſier, who acts as governor of 
Conſtantinople. 
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a height the inſurrection was arrived. Immediately a coun- 
cil was held, which laſted till night without any reſolution, 
but that they ſhould hold another council at the palace of the 
grand ſignior. Here it was reſolved that the court ſhould im- 
mediately go to Conſtantinople : and they accordingly em- 
barked in a yacht. They were no ſooner arrived, than the 
grand viſier, with the other miniſters, began to deliberate 
what meaſures to take under ſuch preſſing circumſtances, 
which were of ſuch a nature, as ſeemed already to baffle the 
utmoſt of their ſkill and authority. They reſolved however 
unanimouſly, that the only effectual method was the force 
of arms, and therefore a body of troops ſhould be collected. 
'This indeed ſeemed to be the only expedient ; but the grand 
ſignior being informed of their reſolution, was unwilling to 
try ſuch deſperate means. As ſoon as it was day, his high- 
neſs ſent one of the principal officers of the Boſtangis * to 
Atmeidan, to command the rebels in the grand ſignior's 
name to retire; and to acquaint them that if they did not 
ſhew a ready obedience, his highneſs would be obliged to 
have recourſe to arms. They made reply with great un- 
concern, that they were afſembled for the honour and wel- 
fare of the ſtate, and would not lay down their arms, till the 
ſultan redreſſed their grievances. | 
The grand ſignior highly incenſed at ſo inſolent an an- 
ſwer, gratified his reſentment in reproaching his viſier Ibra- 
him as the cauſe of the diſorder. The viſier laid the fault on 
the Kaimakhan, loading him with the moſt heavy reproach- 
es in the preſence of the ſultan ; turning towards whom he 
ſaid, Will your highneſs ſuffer that a wretch ſo vile and 
& deſpicable as this ſhall longer enjoy the light.” The ſul- 
tan ſtruck with the manner in which his viſier accuſed the 
Kaimakhan, cauſed him immediately to be arreſted : and 
then aſſuming a compoſed air, diſcourſed with the viſier up- 
on the ſituation of their affairs. Ibrahim who was an able, 
tho' not an honeſt miniſter, found the advice his mafter 
gave was impractible; therefore, without amuſing him with 
vain projects, he recommended force as the only expedient 
to reduce the rebellion. I fee,” continued he, “ in this 
* criſis of the empire, only two expedients ; either that your 
5 highneſs put yourſelf at the head of your houſhold troops, 
and fall upon the rebels, or that you permit me to go in 
your place. I flatter MY that I am ſufficiently —_— 
b cc 


® Thee are a ſpecies of militia in Turkey, but they alſo ſerve 
as guards of the ſeraglio. x 
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« ed by the ſoldiers to form a conſiderable party, as 
< ſoon as I ſhall appear.” | 
The timorous ſultan reliſhed neither of theſe propoſals, 
but till vainly endeavoured to avail himſelf of the right he 
derived as ſovercign of the people. He therefore cauſed the 
ſtandard of Mahommed to be forthwith diſplayed at the gates 
of the ſeraglio, and ordered a proclamation to be made from 
the ramparts, thut every ſoldier who would come under this 
banner, to affiſt him in reducing the rebels, ſhould receive a 
tification of 30 crowns b; and, moreover, that their pay 
ſhould be augmented two aſpers. He ſoon found that theſe 
fair promiſes was ineffectual, and therefore gave orders that 
the Boſtangis ſhould be afſembled ; but neither were theſe 
orders practicable, for thoſe who were capable of bearing 
arms concealed themſelves, having no inclination to fight in 
behalf of a miniſtry, which had been long odious to them, 
His next application was to the marine; but before any num- 
ber of men could be collected, Patrona Kalil, at the head of 
a body of rebels, fell upon the arſenal, drove the captain 
Baſha from it, and threatned the ſoldiers of the marine, if 
they perſiſted in defending the court, he would grant them 
no quarter, but would burn their houſes, together with all 
the ſhips and gallies belonging to the ſultan. By this means, 
he diſperſed a great number who had already received mo- 
ney for enliſting, and brought off others to join his party ; 
at the ſame time, he augmented his forces with all the Turk- 
5 malefactors and flaves, who were in the gallies and 
ths. a 
At length the grand ſignior ſent a deputation to the rebels, 
demanding what their intentions were; they anſwered, that 
they deſired the Mufti, the grand viſier Ibrahim Baſha, the 
Kaimakhan, Muſtapha Baſha, and Mahommed the Kiaya, 
might be delivered to them: with regard to his highneſs, 
they were ſatisfied with his reign, and wiſhed him proſperity. 
Upon this anſwer, the ſultan immediately cauſed the two laſt 
to be arreſted, and ſent to acquaint the rebels that they 
ſhould be put to death; but that, in conſideration of his com- 
pliance ſo far, they ought to be contented with the baniſh- 
ment of the Mufti and Viſiter. The rebels conſented to ſpare 
the Mufti, but {till perſiſted in their firſt demand in regard to 
the viſier; inſomuch, that the ſultan found his own ſecurity 


would be endangered by his refuſal. 
In the mean while Patrona conducted himſelf with all the 


dignity and good order of a commander in chief, exacting on 
oa 
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dath from his companions, that they ſhould commit no kind 
of exceſs. For the better ſupport of their diſcipline, ſome, 
who had committed thefts and diſorders, were actually pu- 
niſhed with death by a conſent of the leaders of the rebellion : 
by which means the city was ſupplied with proviſions as uſual. 
The Janiſſaries, who had revoltcd long before in their hearts, 
joined the rebels at Atmeidan, where they formed a regular 
camp. This ſtep ſeemed to render the affairs of the court 
deſperate ; however, the ſultan made another effort to ob- 
tain the life of Ibrahim Baſha : to which the rebels made no 
other reply, than that they had already done enough in par- 
doning the Mufti. The grand viſier, and other great officers 
already mentioned, were accordingly condemned to die, and 
the 3oth of September the delinquents were conducted to 
Kapu Oraſi x. The approach of death fo terrified the Kiaya, 
that he rendered up his ſoul without the hand of the execus 
tioner. The Kaimakhan performed the offices of devotion, 
and received the abſolution which is uſual on ſuch important 
occaſions, in a very compoſed and regular manner. The vi- 
ſier did not expreſs leſs fortitude and compoſure, but he nei- 
ther ſaid his prayers, nor received abſolution; obſerving, that 
as his life was ſo near an end, he would not give himſelf that 
trouble. | 06 
Ho far the grand viſier had miſbehaved, during the long 
adminiſtration of twelve years, may be judged from the im- 
menſe riches which he left behind him. One of the gentle- 
men of his bed-chamber ', who had been in his ſecrets, now 
confeſſed that in a vault under the pigeon-houſe, which this 
miniſter had cauſed to be built in one of the courts of the ſe- 
taglio, his riches, were depoſited. From hence were taken 
four iron cheſts, of which three contained 18 long leather 
bags, with 60,000 ſequins » funduklis in each, and the fourth 
contained a great quantity of precious ſtones. The Kiaya 
of Ibrahim's harram, who had a perfect knowledge of his 
affairs, confeſſed that a great part of theſe riches was the 
price of injuſtice ; and that he had himſelf been employed in 
the moſt ſecret manner, at different times, in conveying mo- 
ney into theſe cheſts. | 
Bb 2 The 


* The appartment in the ſeraglio, where priſoners of ſtate are 
put death. 

1 Anactar Oglar, | 

= At 9s. 44. the ſequin is 1,5 12, 000 J. which ſeems to be 
much too large a ſum to be amaſſed by any miniſter in any coun- 
try. | \ 
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The next day in the morning, the bodies of theſe three 
great officers, without any funeral rites, and almoit naked, 
were conveyed in a cart to Atmeidan, followed by a crowd, 
who expreſſed great contempt and reſentment of the conduct 
of theſe miniſtets by inſulting their remains, and declaring 
with loud acglamations, that they hoped all the enemies of 
their religigh and country would meet with the ſame fate. 
When zhe bode were brought into the camp ; the rebels 
oud in their expreſſions of reſentment, that the grand 
ſignior had not delivered the traitors alive, as he had promiſ- 
ed. It was urged, on the other hand, that the ſultans had 
never been accuſtomed to deliver their miniſters alive into 
the hands of their enemics ; and that they ought to be ſatis- 
fied with the great condeſcention which his highneſs had 
ſhewn upon this occaſion. . 
Ihe rebels having carried their point thus far, were intox- 
icated with their own ſucceſs; and began to declare without 
reſerve, that they would depoſe the Sultan Achmed III. and 
ſet his nephew Mahommed on the throne. They conſider- 
ed that Achmed was naturally cruel, and had cauſed all thoſe 
to be put to death who had dethroned his brother Muſtapha 
II. in 1703; and conſequently, they could expect very little 
quarter from him, ſhould his power be again eſtabliſhed, as 
they had been the authors of the death of his near relation 
Ibrahim : on the contrary, ſhould they chuſe Mahommed 
who had been confined for ſeven and twenty years, there 
was great reaſon to believe he would acknowledge their ſer- 
vices. Achmed, in reality, had given them no remarkable 
_ cauſe of complaint, except his great favour to Ibrahim Baſha; 
ſo that it was in ſome meaſure difficult to find a ſpecious mo- 
tive for this laſt act of violence on the ſtate; They pretend- 
ed, that the body of the viſier Ibrahim was not among thoſe 
of the delinquents; however, after hanging the bodies of 
the Kaimakhan and Kiaya, each upon a tree, as ſpectacles 
to the people, they dragged the third, which was really Ibra- 
him's, at a horſe's tale to the gates of the ſeraglio. 
Here they demanded with the moſt clamorous inſolence, 
that the real viſier with all his creatures ſhould be delivered to 
them alive, as alſo the Reys Effendi ; adding, that as they 
could not depend on the promiſes of Achmed, who contrary 
to all laws, perſiſted in protecting a villain, whoſe avarice 
had plunged the ſtate into the greateſt diſtreſs, he was no 
Jonger worthy to reign : at the ſame time they proclaimed 
Mahomme& Achmed tried every expedient to quiet them, 


offering them conſiderable rewards, and to deliver up all 
thoſe 
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thoſe whom they demanded; but they were inflexibly bent 
on dethroning him. On their return to Atmeidan, they 
threw the carcaſs of Ibrahim into the common road, near a 
fountain, where this miniſter had erected an elegant ſtructure 
about two years before, as an embelliſhment to the city, and 

for the uſe of the people. | 
The rebels having plunged themſelves ſo deep, began to 
find the neceſſity of ſome perſon, ſkilled and experienced in 
politicks, to conduct them in the completion of their work. 
Iſpiri Zade, one of the ſultan's chaplains, though he had 
often received the higheſt marks of the royal bounty, had 
the ingratitude to abandon his maſter, and join in the con- 
fpiracy. This man had concealed his ambition under the 
cloak of piety and mortification, and was now ſecretly be- 
come their chief adviſer. The iſt of October he entered the 
feraglio, where he found the miniſters of Achmed under a 
great conſternation, not knowing what would be the iſſue 
of the rebellion. As ſoon as this treacherous prieſt entered 
the apartment, the miniſters inquired impatientiy what was 
paſſing in the city. He anſwered with the air of a man de- 
preſſed with ſorrow : * The rebels will not upon any ac- 
count ſubmit that Achmed ſhall reign over them any long- 
* er; all my endeavours in favour of the ſultan are render- 
ce ed abortive, by the fierceneſs of their animoſity. It is in 
& yain to flatter ourſelves any longer, that we ſhall be able 
tc to alter their reſolution.” | | | 
At theſe words, the whole afſembly became motionleſs, 
and unable to utter a word. The perfidious Iſpiri Zade, ob- 
ſerving that there was no body who dared to acquaint the 
ſultan with this news, went himſelf. As ſoon as he entered 
the royal preſence, Achmed faid, “Are the rebels yet at 
« Atmeidan ? why do they not retire? I have ſhewn them 
c more favour than I ought: I have offered to do them juſ- 
„ tice on thoſe of whom they complain; and J have pro- 
„ miſed them large preſents ; what would they have more i” 
Iſpiri Zade replied, in a bold but compoſed tone, Thy 
« reign is finiſhed ; thy revolted ſubjects will no longer ſub- 
«© mit to thy dominion.”** Achmed, ſtarting up, replied, 
«© Whence comes it that you have delayed to give me this 
information? Then running immediately to the apart- 
ment-® of Mahommed his nephew, he took him by the 
hand, and conducting him to the throne, placed him there 
Himſelf, and was the firſt that ſaluted him as emperor. A- 
mong many tender things, he ſpoke to this effect: Re- 
5 ES SATA 2 member 
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* member that your father loſt the place in which you are 
5 now ſeated, by his blind complaiſance for his mufti Fei- 
*© zoullah Effendi; and that J loſe it myſelf, by having 
& truſted too much to my viſier Ibrahim Baſha. Learn from 
* our examples not to confide in your miniſters without due 
80 circumſpection. If I had always followed my old max- 
* jms, I ſhould never have left mine ſo long in place, or 
omitted to have demanded frequent and regular accounts 
5 of the affairs of the empire. Perhaps I might haye then 
c finiſhed my reign as gloriouſly as I began it. Farewell; 
„I wiſh that yours may be more happy; and I hope that 
« you will have a proper regard for me and my children, 
« whom I recommend to your care.” Immediately the 
unfortunate Achmed retired to thoſe appartments which his | 
nephew had juſt quitted. 

After the ceremony of the inauguration of the new 
ſultan was performed with the uſual pomp, and he had re- 
ceived the honours due to this high dignity ; his curioſity 
excited him to ſee Patrona Kalil, who had been the inſtru- 
ment of his exaltation to the throne. This man appeared 
before the grand ſignior in the habit of a common Janiſſary, 
with his naked knees. He advanced with a bold air to the 
ſultan's throne, and kiſſed his hand. His highneſs ſaid, 
« What can I do for thee ? Thou haſt a right to demand 
« of me any favour.” This artful wicked fellow, now 
gave marks of more noble and generous ſentiments, than 
could be expected from his birth and paſt life, and anſwered 
the ſultan to this purpoſe : As to the preſent time, I am 
<« arrived at the higheſt point of my wiſhes, in ſeeing your 
“ highneſs on the throne of the Ottoman empire. With re- 
as 2 to the future, I know I have nothing to expect from 

you but an ignominious death.” The grand ſignior re- 
Sica, I ſwear I will never do you any harm; tell me 
* only what recompence I can make you, and I grant 
<< it before you aſk.” Since your royal goodneſs is with- 


7 [4 
* 


cout bounds, replied Patrona, „ deſire that you will 


« ſuppreſs all the new impoſts with which your Subjects 
te have been loaded under the late adminiſtration.” 


This was a dangerous requeſt, as it ſeemed to increaſe the 


2 of this fellow; however the grand ſignior did not 


ſitate to comply, and orders were immediately given to 
ſuſpend the collection of thoſe taxes. In the interim the re- 
bels, far from diſbanding, committed many outrages, par- 


ticularly in pillaging ſeveral houſes of perſons proſcribed, 
which had been ſealed up with the royal ſeal, The new ſul- 
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tan could not but have a quick reſentment of ſo great a mark 
of diſreſpect, as well as violation of the laws; however, as 
he was not yet ſecure on his throne, he deſired that they 
would refrain from ſuch kind of executions ; repreſenting at 
the ſame time, that as they had placed him on the throne, 
they ought to leave the power and authority of puniſhing to 
him in the manner which he ſhould think moſt convenient. 
Theſe gentle remonſtrances, though founded in the higheſt 
reaſon, did not prevail on the baſe and undiſciplined minds of 
the rebels; on the contrary, they renewed their inſtances that 
the Reys Effendi ſhould be delivered up to them. 'Tho' this 
miniſter had not been ſo guilty as the other officers of ſtate, 
yet he thought proper to retire and conceal himſelf, But 
had he been preſent, the new ſultan ſeemed in no diſpoſition 
to comply with their extravagance, the gratification of which 
1 might have only ſerved to increaſe their tumultuous fury. 
I The rebels proceeded in rifling the houſes of thoſe-who 
| were moſt obnoxious to them : the plunder of the grandees, 
together with the riches of the viſier, enabled Patrona to 
make a plentiful diſtribution of money to gratify all his fol- 
:owers, among whom even children and old men were ad- 
mitted, as by this means he increaſed his popularity. The 
lieutenant- general of the Janiſſaries, tho“ choſen by the re- 
bels, was confirmed by the ſultan; he therefore took the 
liberty to repreſent, that ſo profuſe a liberality to perſons ſa 
little intitled to it, ill ſuited with juſt government, in the 
cauſe of which they. had taken up arms: but this unhappy 
officer, for his indiſcreet zeal, was cut to pieces on the ſpot, 
The grand fignior, obſerving that it would be impoſſible 
to eſtabliſh peace whilſt Patrona appeared in arms, propoſed 
to give him a rich government, or a ſum of money to retire, 
Patrona knew well that he could have no ſecurity but in 
arms; however he continued to chaſtiſe thoſe who commit- 
ted any outrage without his permiſſion. All the new offi- 
cers of ſtate, out of fear of his lawleſs power, paid him the 
greateſt reſpect. | 
Patrona at length refle&ing, that the character of a diſin- 
tereſted patriot, in which he had hitherto appeared, would 
not ſupport him, when the lives of the inhabitants of Con- 
ſtantinople, together with their wealth ſhould ceaſe to be in 
his power ; began to accept bribes, and to ſell his favours 
for money. His companions being informed of it, expreſſed 
their refentment with ſome bitterneſs, as he thus violated 
thoſe principles, in defence of which they had taken up arms. 
The matter was but too apparent, and tended much to weaken 
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his intereſt; however, he ſtill pretended that all his paſſions 
and deſires centered in the public good. | 

Their plundering and proſcriptions ſtill continuing, the 
ſultan convoked a council, compoſed of his new mufti and 
principal officers of ſtate. In conſequence of this, the muf- 
ti prepared his religious artillery, by ſending his Fetfa to the 
rebel camp at Atmeidan, by the Iſtamboul Effendi o. This 
was a humorous whimſical fellow, who having from the be- 
ginning taken the part of the rebels, was in great eſteem 
amoneſt them, and played his part ſo well, that the moſt ſen- 
ſible among the Janiſlaries conſented to retire to their quar- 
ters, and to ſubmit to the ſultan's pleaſure. At the fame 
time the rebels were threatned, that if they did not retire, 
the ſtandard of Mahommed would not be hung out in vain, 
ſeeing that there were thouſands in Conſtantinople ready to 
ſhed their blood in defence of it. Upon this they ſubmitted, 
on condition that none of them ſhould be put to death, and 
that they ſhould have three ſtandards diſplayed, by which 
means they might unite in their own defence in caſe of need. 
Extraordinary as this propoſal may appear, the court thought 
proper to ſubmit to it, for the preſent, for fear of worſe con- 
Tequences. | N 

The blaze of this rebellious fire ſeemed thus to be exſtin- 
guiſhed. The court thought it unſafe to proceed to the ex- 
ecution of any of the chiefs, though it could hardly be ex- 
pected that the Janiſſaries, after ſo licentious a life for four- 
teen days, would ſubmit to the proper diſcipline of that body, 
in whoſe chambers it is not permitted to drink wine, nor 
commit any ſort of debauch. During'their ſeditious prac- 
tices, Patrona Kalil had poſſeſſed himſelf of money ſufficient 
to maintain him in a genteel manner; but his greateſt diſtinc- 
tion in his own eſteem, was derived from being the chief 
author of the revolution. 

He now took a houſe contiguous to the chambers of the 
Janiſſaries, and 400 of his followers well armed continued 
about his perſon. They ſpent their time in debauches, and 
ſeveral murders were committed in broad day. Grown har- 
dy in their imaginary ſecurity, they made no ſcruple to viſit 
the new grand viſier, as if they conſidered him as their 
creature. They demanded the baniſhment of ſeveral per- 
ſons of diſtinction; that others ſhould have their employ- 
ments taken from them ; and they named, at the ſame time, 
thoſe whom they would have preferred. Among the latter, 
Patrona carried his inſolence ſo far, as to demand that a cer- 
| tam 

2 Lieutenant of the police in Conſtantinople. 
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tain Greek butcher called Vanaki, to whom he had been 
much obliged for truſting him with a great quantity of pro- 
viſions, ſhould be made prince of Moldavia. The ceremo- 
nies of the inveſture of this butcher prince were actually per- 
formed; but as he was not able to raiſe the funds neceſſary 
on this occaſion, and his friend Patrona, conſcious of the 
wild abſurdity of his conduct, had deſerted him; the imagi- 
nary principality of the vain Greek was changed into a Pri- 
ſon. . 

This, and other ſuch extravagancies, began to make the 
Janiſſaries aſhamed of eſpouſing the cauſe of ſo deſpicable a 
wretch. Patrona's pride was then a little humbled ; he 
therefore went to pay his court to the Kadileſkier ?, a man 
of ſingular probity. He received him with great coldneſs; 
however, Patrona with an air of dignity, addreſſed him as 
follows: Lou know, great Effendi 1, that God has been 
5 pleaſed to make uſe of this feeble arm, to deliver his peo- 
© ple from the oppreſſion of the late miniſtry. You, who are 
_ © wiſe, and can ſee into the hearts of men, know that my 
4 deſigns are good; however, I find that ſome ill-intention- 
c ed perſons miſinterpret my actions, and endeavour to re- 
* preſent them as criminal to our maſter the ſultan ; for 
* whom I have ſo often expoſed my life. If theſe calumnies 
„ continue, I beg you will be my advocate with his high- 
6 neſs.” The Kadileskier anſwered, That he held falſ- 
hood in the higheft contempt, and ſhould never be aſham- 
ed to tell the truth, and that he might be aſſured if his opini- 
on was asked, he ſhould declare what he thought.“ Patro- 
na was willing to interpret this ambiguous anſwer in his own 
favour, and kiſſing the hand df the Kadileskier, he retired, 
and gave a handful of ſequins to his domeſtics ; which the 
Kadileskier ordered to be thfown into the ſea before Patrona's 
face, as a mark of his contempt and indignation. 

Patrona was yet at the head of a party ſufficient to ſkreen 
him from the reſentment of the court, which now meditated 
a fair occaſion to cut him off. The 6th of November, as 
deputy of the janiſſaries, he convoked a grand council, at 
which the Khan of the Crim Tartars, the grand viſier, the 
mufti, and other great officers of ſtate were preſent: He 
opened the aſſembly himſelf, and addreſſing himſelf to the 
Khan, ſpoke to this effect: The preſent ſituation of the 
empire has occaſioned the convocation of this council; I 
** know that our affairs in Perſia are every day falling to de- 

cc Cay. 

P Chief juſtice. | 

1 The name common to thoſe verſed in the law. 
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& cay. The Ruſſians are continually ſending ſuccours to the 
« Perſians; therefore my opinion is, that we ought to de- 
„ clare war, to prevent greater evils, and to revenge our- 
4 ſelves on them for the blood of muſſulmen, which they 
© have been the cauſe of ſpilling. Let us immediately fend 
« a great army againſt them, whilit the Tartars invadꝭ the 
« country of theſe infidels on the other fide, and bring the 
& inhabitants into ſlavery. I think alſo that there is an ab- 
c ſolute neceſſity to curb the baſhas on the frontiers, 
« in their evil practices; ſo far from taking care of the 
* troops, and regarding the Janiſſaries as the ſure ſupport of 
« this monarchy, they treat them ill, and retain their pay 
« for their private uſe, and to gratify their own creatures.“ 

He made ſeveral other remarks in as wild and indi- 
geſted a manner, whilſt the whole aſſembly, with hearts full 
of indignation, deplored the wretched ſituation of the ſtate, 
that obliged the great council of the Ottoman empire to hear 
this deſpicable wretch preſume to give laws. At length the 
Khan of the Tartars, tired of hearing his impertinent diſ- 
courſe, ſaid, “ You, who ſpeak: ſo much of war, do you 
« know what it is? What reaſons are there that his high- 
« neſs ſhould declare war againſt the Ruffians ? Do you not 
cc know that the court is at peace with them; and that 
« without juſt cauſe we ought not to break that peace? 
« Before we proceed to ſuch extremities, we ought to 
* know the truth of the extraordinary reports which you 
% make. After this, upon mature deliberation, we might 
& reſolve whether peace or. war is moſt for the honour and 
„ advantage of the empire. Theſe are not ſuch light mat- 
< ters as you ſeem to imagitfe : tell me by what rout you 
* would penetrate into Ruſſia ??” „ By what rout,” re- 
plied Patrona, ** that is a pleMant queſtion indeed; why 
« can't we go the ſame way as we did before, you on one 
« fide, and we on the other?“ The Tartar Prince, with 
an air that plainly ſhewed he thought it below his dignity 
to make any anſwer, otherwiſe than as the circumſtances of 
the ſtate rendercd it neceſlary to temporize, ſpoke to this ef- 
feat: + Formerly we paſſed through Poland, becauſe we 
« were then at war with the Polanders, but at preſent we are 
at peace with them. Is it juſt to ſpread deſolation among 
« people, againſt whom we have no cauſe of complaint? 
« Do you know that an army of an hundred thouſand Tar- 
« tars, cannot march into a country without ruining it? Tt 
« is true that war is the proper occupation, and the real 
5 ſource of the riches of my ſubjects ; ſhut up in the plains 
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« of the Crim, as we have no trade, we decline into pover- 
« ty; but, we had rather ſacrifice our particular intereſt, 
tc than juſtice, equity, and the laws of nations. We know 
dc that wars are the chaſtiſements of heaven; and we ought 
< to reflect maturely before we take up arms, that we may 
« not repent when we are obliged to lay them down again, 
« Theſe are not affairs to be reſolved on in a hurry.” Pa- 
trona replied, © I ſee no harm in carrying deſolation into the 
« country of infidels ; and as to our deliberations, I did not 
cc expect this council ſhould have been compoſed of more 
« than you, Mouſlouk Aga*, the grand viſier, a few other 
« perſons, and myſelf; and for the future, if you pleaſe, it 
<« ſhall be ſo, that we may conduct our buſineſs with more 
6 ſecrecy ; otherwiſe the infidels, being informed of out re- 
& ſolutions, will diſconcert our meaſures.” * When the 
«© buſineſs of a council,“ replied the Khan, *©* is to conſult 
© of war or peace, it is a maxim eſtabliſhed among us, to 
have numerous aſſemblies, that we may know the diffe- 
< rent ſentiments of men upon ſo weighty a concern. You 
6 ſee that Ibrahim Baſha, ambitious of governing alone, not 
„only periſhed himſelf by an ignominious death, but was 
near drawing on the ruin of the empire. It is aſtoniſhing, 
that ſo recent and terrible an example does not inſtruct you 
* to avoid the danger of directing ſolely ; but I declare, 
<« if that continues, I will ſupplicate his highneſs to ſend me 
cc into the remoteſt baniſhment, rather than be a witneſs to 
ce the violation of his honour, and the ruin of the ſtate.” 

So bold a declaration as this, could not but ſilence the 
formidable Patrona. The council broke up, and nothing 
was determined. Many entertained the moſt ardent wiſhes 
to ſee the deſtruction of the rebels; who, on their part, con- 
certed meaſures to put their own creatures in poſſeſſion of the 
principal offices of the government, as the only means of ſe- 
curing themſelves. 


Two 


r This was another Janiſſary of the ſame ſtamp as Patrona 
himſelf, who had forfeited his life on ſeveral occaſions. This 
fellow, during the tranſactions of the late revolution, went with 
an imperious air into ſome of the tribunals in Conſtantinople, and 
without reſerve diſpatched his emiſſaries who attended him, with 
orders to kill ſuch and ſuch perſons ; letting thoſe who were pre- 
ſent know at the ſame time who he was, and that he had the gift 
ol diſcovering the hearts of men; that he loved honeſt men, and 
hated raſcals; bidding them look to themſelyes. Such was the 
power of the Janiſſaries at that time, and the terror which 
they ſpread through the city. 
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Two days afterwards, the grand ſignior invited Patrona, 
Mouſlouk, and the Aga of the Janiſſaries, to court, deſiring 
to be informed of the effect of their conference, and to con- 
ſult with them what meaſures to purſue in regard to the af- 
fairs of Perſia, as well as the interior government of the em- 
pire. At 11 o'clock they attended, with a retinue of fix 
and twenty perſons, whom they left in the firſt court, and 
were themſelves conducted to the chamber, where the Ot- 
toman princes are circumciſed . Here they found the Khan 
of the Lartars, the mufti, the grand viſier, with other great 
officers of the crown, ſeated according to their rank: there 
were alſo many officers of the Boſtangis, and other perſons, 
ſtanding. The rebels took their ſeats, without ſeeming to 
ſuſpe& any danger, as the Boſtangis are conſidered as dome- 
ſics of the ſeraglio. 

The grand viſier opened the aſſembly, and addreſſing him- 
ſelf to Patrona, ſaid, The grand ſignior has made you 
6 Beglerbeg of Romania *, and gives you the command of 
« 430,000 men, with which you are to join Achmed, Baſha of 
*© Bagdat, and to act in concert with him againſt the Per- 
$ ſians. He next ſpoke to Mouſlouk Aga in theſe terms: 
* His highneſs has appointed you Beglerbeg of Natolia, 
« with a body of troops under your command.” And 
then turning to the Aga of the Janiſſaries, he acquainted him, 
«© That he was appointed Baſha of the three tails.” Thus he 
was going on, when Muſtapha Aga» cried out aloud, Let all 
<& the enemies of the ſtate be extirpated;ꝰ and immediately 
thirty of the officers of the Boſtangis fell with their ſabres 
upon Patrona Kalil, Mouſlouk, and the Aga of the Janiſſa- 
ries. The firſt was drawing his dagger trom under his furr 
to defend himſelf, when Muſtapha Aga cut his arm with a 
ſtroke of his ſabre: Mouſlouk threw his robe over his face, 
and reſigned himſelf to his deſtiny like a Cæſar. 

It may appear extraordinary, that theſe traitors left theic 
guard in the outward court; however, the difficulty is re- 

| conciled, 


They call this the Sunnet Odaſſi. 

© The antient Thrace. This is one of the richeſt govern- 
ments in the neighbourhood of Conſtantinople ; it i a fruitful 
country, bounded on the ſouth by the Archipetago, near 300 
miles long, and more than half as broad, covered with high 
mountains, which are natural bulwarks againſt an enemy. 

* This perſon had in his youthful age been a creature of the 
Khan of the Tartars, and was a captain of the 17th company of 
the Janiſſaries when the ſedition broke out; but being devoted to 
his old maſter, he now took the ſide of the court, and behaved 
with the moſt approved fidelity. | 
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conciled, when we cohſider that the buſineſs they were to 
treat of, was of an important nature, and that they had, in 
the fond preſumption of their imaginations, flattered them- 
ſelyes into a belief that the grand ſignior had adopted their 
ſentiments ; not only with regard to the affairs of the em- 
pire, but alſo in reſpect to the ſecret manner in which they 
propoſed to hold their councils, agreeably to what Patrona 
had recommended in the laſt aſſembly. 

As ſoon as theſe rebel chiefs were put todeath, their bodies 
were thrown into the court before the apartment where the 
cataſtrophe happened. A meſſenger was immediately ſent 
to acquaint their guard, that as the grand ſignior had been 
pleaſed to preſent their chiefs with a coat of honour, his 
highneſs intended alſo to give them each a Caftan ; and for 
this purpoſe they were to enter three or four at a time, that 
the ceremony might be performed with decency. Theſe de- 
luded wretches were no ſooner arrived in the interior part of 
the ſecond court, than they underwent the ſame fate as their 
maſters : ſome of them in the outer court at length began to 
ſuſpect, as none of their companions returned, that they 
were enſnared, and attempted to ſave themſelves : but the 
gates were ſhut upon them, and they were flaughtered in the 
ſame manner as the others. 2 | 

The report now prevailed in the city, that Patrona, Mou- 
ſlouk, and the Aga of the Janiſſaries, had been a long time 
in the ſeraglio, all the gates of which were ſhut. This 


brought ſeveral of the party thither, who began to murmur, 


and threaten violence; but as ſoon as they ſaw the gates 
opened, and ſeveral carts brought forth loaded with the bo- 
dies of their chiefs reeking with blood; they were ſeized with 
diſmay and fled. All theſe mangled carceſſes were expoſed 
in the ſtreet for two. hours ; after which, the court, appre- 
henſive that ſo hideous a ſpectacle might conjure up ſome 
new frenzy among the people, cauſed them to be thrown in- 
to the ſea. . 

A numerous body of guards were now ordered to patrole 
the ſtreets, to keep good order, and prevent any deſperate 
attempt to fire the city; for Patrona had often declared, 
that this would be the conſequence of taking away his life. 
At the ſame time, ſeveral of the rebels were ſeized and put to 
death; and the butcher Vanika ſurvived his patron but one 
day. Public thanks were then ordered to be given to the 
Almighty, for his ſingular mercy in delivering the ſtate 2 

| | uch 


This is the term for thoſe veſtments which are preſented as 
mar ks of favour. 
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ſuch imminent danger. A general pardon was publiſhed to 
all the rebels, except certain perſons who were deemed the 
chief conductors of the confederacy; but their puniſhment 
alſo was changed into baniſhment. Beſides theſe acts of cle- 
mency, large donatives were preſented to the Janiſſaries, 
Spahis *, and other orders of the ſoldiery who had been con- 
cerned in the revolt. Such marks of a generous diſpoſition 


in their ſovereign, converted their reſentment into wiſhes for 


his proſperity and happineſs ; ſo that by the end of Novem- 
ber, the city was, to all appearance, reſtored to its former 
tranquillity. 

The flames of ſedition were not however extin- 
1731. guiſhed. The blood of Patrona Kalil, Mouſlouk, 
and their other companions, like that of the Hydra, nouriſh- 
ed new monſters, which in leſs than four months grew to a 
formidable ſize. The great diffipation of treaſure which this 
revolution had cauſed, together with the want of conduct in 
the new miniſters, not only occaſioned the Janiſlaries to be 
in arrears for their pay, but alſo created a ſcarcity of provi- 
ſions in Conſtantinople. Towards the end of February this 
year, people began to murmur aloud, and predict another 
revolution. 

The number of looſe and abandoned fellows, whom the 
late rebellion had brought together, was great. "Theſe from 
their natural diſpoſition, ard from their idle manner of liv- 
ing, were ripe for any deſperate enterprize. "The partizans 
of Achmed, the dethroned ſultan, ſubmitted with reluctan- 

to the deſtiny of their late maſter ; ſo that the ſpirit of re- 
bellion was ſecretly fomented. The court ſeemed, however, 
to have no ſuſpicion of it, when news was brought the 25th 
of March, that a body of people had aſſembled at Atmeidan, 
the ordinary rendezvous of male-contents, who, after pil- 
laging ſeveral ſhops, had collected a number of arms. Theſe 
being joined by a party of the Janiſſaries, broke open and 
plundered the houſe of the Aga of the Janiſſaries, who with 
difficulty eſcaped with his life. 2 me | 
+ The Aga immediately acquainted the grand ſignior; and 
his highneſs ordered the grand viſier, the mufti, and other 
great officers to be aſſembled. The experience of Septem- 
ber laſt had taught them, that ſuch lawleſs force can hardly 


be ſuppreſſed but by military juſtice : accordingly they in- 


ſtantly collected what forces were at band, during the night; 
and left neceſſity ſhould oblige them to call for aſſiſtance, 
they carried out the ſtandard of Mahommed. The Turks 
| imagine 

* Thele are cavalry of the Aſiatic dominions of Turkey. 
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imagine that thoſe who die in defence of this ſtandard, are 
entitled to the crown of martyrdom. As ſoon as day broke, 
the Aga of the Janiſſaries at the head of one party, and the 

rand viſier with another, fell on the rebels at Atmeidan. 
A ſmart ſkirmiſh enſued : the ſtandard- bearer was diſmount- 
ed, and in danger of loſing his ſtandard, which might have 
had fatal conſequences. 

The rebels being at length put to flight, retired to the 
chambers of the Janiflaries, who, though they had 
not taken arms in any conſiderable numbers, were 
ripe for rebellion. The grand viſier therefore prudent- 
ly declined following the rebels, leſt the violation of 
that azylum, which the quarters of theſe ſoldiers are efteem- 
ed, ſhould furniſh a reaſon for a revolt, and plunge the city 
into the ſame diſorder, as it had been expoſed to four months 
before. They contented themſelves with killing about 200 
in the flight, and taking 60 priſoners. As ſoon as theſe laſt 
had made conſeſſion of their accomplices, they were ſtran- 
gled, and their bodies thrown into the ſea. 

The coffee-houſes and taverns were immediately ordered 
to be ſhut; and the Greeks who ſell wine had their veſſels 
ſtaved, that no fuel might be afforded to heat the brains of a 
deſperate mob. A conſtant patrole was kept in the ſtreets, 
and the leaſt ſuſpicion rendered the party criminal, ſo that 
numbers of innocent perſons ſuffered death. This ſevere 
method of curing ſo dangerous a diſorder in the body politic 
had its effect, and prevented the flames of rebellion from 
ſpreading. \ 

There were ſeveral parties of the rebels diſperſed in dif- 
ferent quarters of the city. Some thouſands were determin- 
ed to have joined the camp at Atmeidan: had the grand viſier 
therefore been in any degree leſs active, it is probable another 
revolution would have ſucceeded, with circumſtances more 
bloody and fatal than the former, It was imagined that Fa- 
tima, daughter of Achmed the III, and widow of the late 
grand viſier Ibrahim Baſha, who was ſtrangled, had corrupt- 
ed the Janiſſaries, in hopes of revenging the death of her huſ- 
band. Whether this lady was guilty or not, is a queſtion 
wich has remained unreſolved. In order to quaſh this ſpi- 
| Tit of ſedition as much as poſſible, a conſiderable number of 
Boſnians, Albanians, and Lats v, were baniſhed out of the 
city. The grand viſier alſo. omitted no means of humbling 
the rebels. All thoſe who were ſtrangled or 5 were 

thrown 


? Theſe are a people who inhabit the coaſt of the Black Sea, 
who are robbers and murderers by profeſſion. 
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thrown into the ſea ; and floating about with the waves as 
ſpectacles of terror, became a prey to birds, and fiſh, inſo- 
much that people of any delicacy, would not eat fiſh for 
ſome time. | 

It was reckoned, that in theſe different rebellions more 
than 10,000 men periſhed by the ſword or the bow-ſtring, 
Above 30,000 were driven out of Conſtantinople ; and the 
Janniſſaries were quartered in different parts to prevent their 
cabals. Thoſe of a ſeditious ſpirit were obliged to leave the 
city ; ſo that the public tranquillity was at length in a great 
meaſure reſtored. The Turks however ſuffered very great 
inconveniencies from theſe diſorders, not only by unhinging 
their government, and giving occaſion to a continual change 
of miniſters ; but alſo by the diſſipation of their treaſure, 
which rendered them leſs capable of ſupporting a war againſt 
the Perſians. 


C HAP. XL.. 


Achmed, Baſha of Bagdat, negotiates a peace with the Per- 
ſians in January 1732. Tæhmas Kouli Khan augments 
bis army in Khoraſan. He diſapproves of the peace with 
the Turks, and enters into intrigues with his officers. He 
makes his ſon gaverner of Khoraſan ; arrives at Isfahan in 


Auguſt 1732, and endeavours to vindicate his conduct to 
the Shah. | 


; URING theſe inteſtine commotions in Conſtanti- 
nople, Achmed, Baſha of Bagdat, received full or- 
ders to treat with the Perſians for a peace, from an apprehen- 
ſion that a defeat of any of their armies in Aſia would un- 
avoidably bring on further revolutions. The loſs which 
Txhmas Shah lately ſuſtained, in a great meaſure facilitated 
this undertaking. This prince had alſo many private reaſons, 
with regard to his interior government, which rendered 
peace as deſirable to him as it was to the Turks. Achmed 
Baſha was too able a miniſter, to be ignorant of any material 
circumſtance relating to Perſia, the intereſt and power of 
which he perfectly underſtood ; and particularly, that the 
_ return of 'I'zhmas Kouli Khan might render the ſucceſs of 
another campaign very different from the laſt. The grand 
ſignior had truſted him without reſerve, to make the beſt 
terms he could, He therefore ſent to the Perſian king to ac- 
quaint him, that notwithſtanding the great ſucceſs of the 
| Ottoman 


* 
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Ottoman arms, his maſter the grand ſignior was r 0 
eſtabliſh a firm and laſting friendſhip with him. 

The Shah, who was at Caſbin, received the news with 
the more ſatisfaction, as he was under ſome apprehenſions, 
that if the Turks had reſolved to march to Isfahan, that city 
muſt have fallen a prey to them; for there was no — 
tween Hamadan and his metropolis, which could make head 
againſt them. The alarm in that city was ſo great, that 
when a detachment. of the: Perſian troops arrived there to: 
maintain tranquillity: and. order, numbers of the 
were preparing for flight. | 

Achmed Baſha being F that * coutt might 
riſe in her demands, in conſequence of the late victory, was 
deſirous to bring on an accommodation with the Perſians aa 
ſoon as poſſible. Experience, and the light of his on ge- 
nius had inſtructed him, that a war with Perſia could hardly 
be attended with any good conſequences to his country; and 
that it muſt certainly hurt his own particular intereſt; Bag+ 
dat, the capital of his province, having long been an object 
on which the ———— aaa their eyes with-carnelt 
withes. Nanette 8 4 I 

Towards the cloſe of the Ape the plenips+ 25 
tentiarirs on the part of the Nerſians arrived at the 173% ? 

Turkiſh camp near Hamadan. The conferences being open+ 
ed the roth of January following, the preliminary articles 
were ſigned. The river Aras was appointed as the 
of the Perſian dominions; ſo that the Shah yielded his right 
to Armenia, Erivan, and Georgia. The Turks thus re- 
mained poſſeſſed of. a country near two hundred leagues in 
extent, which formerly belonged to Perſia: It was however 
ſtipulated, that their Joint forces ſhould be —— — 
need, to compelo the Ruſſians to evacuate Ghilan, 
and Derbend, with: Io mma e Caf. | 


-pian ſea. % mene 


During theſe — Tamm KouliKhan, | Nn 
ſeſſed of the royal authority to raiſe money, eſtabliſhed already 
a Rind of independeney; for the ſupport of which he engag- 
ed in his. ſervice a conſiderable number of Abdollees, Af- 
ghans, Ouſbegs, and Turkumans. If we may judge from 
conſequences, and the general tenor of his conduct, he ſore- 


ſaw from the beginning, that the only method by which he 
could àwe the Perfians, and arrive at the object in view, 
would be to form a large army, compoſed chiefly of Tartars. 


For theſe not having any prejudices concerning the heredi- 


wor” right of princes, were moſt likely to be at his deyotion; 


OL. II. Ce ſo 
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ſo long as he paid them well, which the power he was in- 
veſted with, enabled him to do. He employed his time in 
Khoraſan in putting Meſched in a ſituation of defence, and 
took other meaſures to prevent the incurſions of the Tartars. 

As ſoon as he heard that the Shah had loſt two battles a- 

painſt the Turks, and was entering into pacific meaſures with 

he wrote immediately to his majeſty in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, defiring that he would perſiſt in demanding the reſti- 
tution of all the conquered provinces; adding, that he ſhould 
join him ſoon with an army of victorious: troops, before 
whom the Turks would fly, as the Afghans had lately done; 
that i in the mean while, he need only keep:on the defenſive. 

The Shah, who in a great meaſure inherited the peace - 
able diſpoſition of his father, found more joy in repoſe than 
in conqueſt, It is probable, however, that he was actuated 
by motives of policy; for having now no enemy to contend 
with, his numerous ſtanding army would become unneceſs 
ſary; and he might have a fair opportunity of reducing the 
enormous power of his general, by either totally diſbanding 
his forces, or 3 mp rgreerearyge To this 
might be added, that Perſia having groaned ſeveral years 
under the ſervitude of the Aﬀghioey the people were very 
much impoveriſhed , and required fome reſpite to cultivate 
the rarth, and rebuild their ruined houſes. 

After the concluſion of the peace, Fæhmas mieched: with 
his forces from Caſbin to Isfahan; where he ratified: the 
treaty, diſdanded ſome of his troops, and ſent others into 
their reſpective ters⸗ He then wrote to his general 
Tæhmas Kouti ,” acquainting him, that he had thought 
2 to put an end to à war ſo chargeable to his people; 

and as he had no enemies foreign or domeſtic; that diſturbed 
the repoſe: of the ftate, he ordered him toldiſband che army 
under his command, and to repair to Isfahan, to conſult 
with him concerning the domeſtic Ny of the govern- 

ment, and the welfare of his people. | 
Theſe pacific meaſures were by no means confiſtent with 
the ambitious projects of the Perſian general. He, who ina 
lower rank of life had been-accuſtomed to follow the dictates 
of his own paſſions, unreſtrained by any law human or di- 
vine, could hardly be expected to ſhew a paſſive conduct at 
the head of a victorious army, intirely devoted to his ſervice. 
He had already acquainted his chief officers of the king's ill 
fortune againſt the Turks, and the peace which had been 
made in conſequence of it: he repreſented this conduct as in- 
glorious, impolitie and puſillanimous; and as that 2 

a W 
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would draw on the misfortunes of the preceding reign, and 
plunge the empire into the ſame diſtreſs as it had been in un- 
der the Afghans, He further made them- ſenſible, how 
much ſuperior their valour and knowledge in the art of war 
was to that of the Turks; but that pacific meaſures, aſter 
thus rouſing themſelves to a martial ſpirit, were the ſure way 
to enervate their minds, and diſqualify them for the duties of 
a ſoldier; and conſequently prepare them to become flaves 
again: that the Turks, in the mean while, being ſuſfered to 
poſſeſs ſo fine and extenſive a tract of country, would in- 
creaſe in power, and Perſia would be expoſed to the greater 
ruin hereafter : moreover, that ſuch meaſures muſt certainly 
have a more direct aim at himſelf and them; whoſe military 
virtues rendered them objects of jealouſy at court ; and the 
experience of Huſſein's reign had proved it to he dangerous 
for Perſians to diſtinguiſh themſelves in the ſerviewgt their 
count 

Diſcourſes like theſe eartied wich them: the. eee of 
honour and integrity; and many Who meant well to the 
royal family, had their loyalty ſhaken under the ſpecious pre- 
tence of the public good. But not to throw all the odium on 
the king, Nadir artfully inſinuated to. theſe, that the mini- 
ſters, whom their ſovereign had employed to negotiate this 
peace, had been falſe to their truſt; or Perſia; ſupported by 
their victorious arms, would certainly have obtained terms 
leſs diſhonourable. As to the common ſoldiers, what of- 
fended them moſt, was the conſideration that no particular 
gratuity: was promiſes: them on their Amiden, after their 
rest and ſignal ſervices: 

Under theſe vireumtianted, 2a man of les art and We 
tion than Nadir, might have tainted their minds with rebel- 
lious ſentiments; however, it was neceſſary to conduct his 
deſigns to an iſſue with great circumſpection, ſince there 
could not be wanting numbers in his army, who were much 
more inclined to diſplace their general than their king; 
Things were not yet arrived to maturity ; nor could any 
Ja certain judgment be formed of the ſtate of affairs at ſo great 
ez a diſtance, The court was diffident of the general, and the 
l general jealous of the court, ſo that neither knew exactly 
at What the other intended, 

e. Nadir was not at a loſs to find — foe delaying his 
il return to court, and ſome time was neceſſary to plan his 
en ſcheme for the increaſe of his power. It is hard to ſay, if 
n- the ſtrong impulſe of ſelf. preſervation had not almoſt as 
ch great a ſhare as ambition. The eaſy credulous nature of 
Id | Cc 2 Tæhmas 
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388 The Hiſtory of [1732.J Part XI. 
Tæhmas might have forgiven all that was paſt, with regard 
to the infolence of his general, in demanding fo extraordinary 
a power as that of raiſing money, and his imperious conduct 
in the uſe of it. But ſeveral of the great men about the 
king's perſon, ſome from a knowledge of Nadir's boundleſs 


ambition, and others from private reſentment, were fo de- 


ſirous of ſeeing him humbled, that they could not keep their 
own council, They diſcovered their opinion and deſigns to 
thoſe, who were ſecretly in the intereſt of the general. Of 
all theſe intrigues and private commotions, the general was 
made acquainted; alſo of the conduct of ſome, who ſpoke 
diſreſpectfully of the king himſelf. He was therefore the 
better qualified how to act his part; when he ſhould return 
to court. 

He had emplayed: the end of the laſt year, and the begin · 
ning of this, chiefly in levying men, and diſciplining his 
army; which now amounted to near 70, ooo men, the 
ꝑreateſt part of them Tartars. The particular regard he had 
for the province of Khoraſan, engaged his attention in. every 
inſtance that could promote the welſare and ſecurity of it; 
and as a natural effect of his power, as well as to ſtrengthen 
his intereſt in that country, he gave the government of the 
province to his ſon Riza Kouli. And tho? this Rep was pre- 
fumed'to be with the king's approbation, yet as this province 
had generally been given to one of the royal blood, his con- 
duct in this inſtante" ſcemed: to: demonſtrate a og: ror au- 
— di ae 

Having . this diſpoſition, he ſet out about the month 
of June, making flow marches towards Isfahan, where he 
arrived in Auguſt, ' The people; as welbas the king and his 
court, ſeemed to "dread his approach: All perſons of dif- 
cernment ſaw that he could mount no higher, without ſeiz- 
ing the diadem. The king himſelf hardly dared to name any 
perſons to fill up the firſt employment: of the empire, with- 
out the conſent of his general. Tæhmas Kouli Than ever 
took occaſion to repreſent the neceſſity of ſupporting a great 
army, and that the national revenues ought to be appropri- 
ated to that purpoſe, prior to any of thoſe large ſalaries, 
which he pretended were unneceflarily annexed to the great 
offices of the crown. Indeed he was the ſpirit that animated 
the whole army; he entered ſo intirely into the buſinefs of it, 
that hardly the meaneſt common ſoldier committed any oſ- 
fence, deſerted, or died, but he was immediately acquaint- 
ed; and the great ftrength of his memory enabled him to 


act in every circumſtance of the military axconomy. 
TY Tæhmas 
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Tæhmas Kouli Khan was now to ſhew a maſter-piece of 
policy. Directed by thoſe principles which had been inſtru- 
mental to his advancement to his preſent height of power, he 
was if poſſible to make the Shah ſubſcribe to his own ruin, 
As ſoon as he arrived near Isfahan, and encamped his army, 
he waited on the king to inform him in what manner he had 
been employed, and how much he had his majeſty's intereſt 
at heart. He repreſented at the ſame time, that his majeſty 


had been very ill adviſed with regard to the peace he had 


lately concluded with the Turks, ſince he was morally cer- 
tain, that the army under his command, if they might be 
permitted, would ſoon drive the Turks to their antient con- 
fines, and perhaps make the grand ſignior tremble in his ca- 
pital ; ſo that thoſe miniſters, who had adviſed his majeſty 
to this ſtep, were certainly no friends to their country, and 
could not have the glory of their ſovereign at heart; adding, 
he had too much reaſon to believe, that ſuch men were his 
own enemies alſo ; and that he was informed ſome of them 
had gone ſo far, as to adviſe his majeſty to imbrue his hands 
in the blood of that man, whom he had been pleaſed fo high- 
ly to honour ; whoſe ſervices he had ſo often acknowledged; 
and whoſe only happineſs it was to devote his life to his 
ſervice. - 7 - 

The Shah, who had for ſome time diſſembled his reſent- 
ment, was now inclined to believe that his general had been 
miſrepreſented to him. The Khan, who watched every 
motion of his heart, found it a proper ſeaſon to regain his 
maſter's good opinion. The Shah denied that any perſon had 
recommended to him to deprive his general of his life. Kouli 
Khan, in very tender paſſionate terms then repreſented. to 
him, how much his majeſty was a prey to evil counſellors ; 
and as the treacherous courtiers of his father, by their in- 
trigues would have cut off Lutf Ali Khan, at the very time 
that the army under his command might have ſaved the em- 
pire; ſo they were now playing off the ſame diabolical en- 
gines to ruin his majeſty. He then produced the letters al - 
ready mentioned, which he had received from ſeveral perſons 
at court, whilſt he was in Khoraſan; and begged his  maje- 
ſy would be pleaſed to read them, and judge from thence of 
the fidelity of his miniſters. After this, aſſuring the king of 
his own readineſs to devote his life to his ſervice, he retired. 

Tzhmas Shah having read the letters, of which it is pro- 
bable ſome were real, was aſtoniſhed to ſee the perfidy of 
ſeveral of thoſe in whom he had placed a confidence. But 
as this treaſonable correſpondencg ſeemed rather to argus a 
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390 The Hiftory of I[1732.] Part XI. 
contempt of his perſon, than a deſign againſt his life or 
crown; the gentleneſs of his mind naturally diſpoſed him to 
forgiveneſs, at leaſt to diſſemble his reſentment far the 
preſent. 


—_—_ e . 


CHAP. XLVII. 


Kouli Khan ſeizes Shah Tæhmas. The infant Abas elected 

Ling. Intrigues of Kouli Khan. Tæhmas Shah removed 
to Sebſawar. The two ſons of Kouli Khan nominated to 
the principal governments. His manifeſto diſclaiming the 
peace with the Turks. Topal Oſman Baſha appointed 
Seraskier of the Turkiſh army. Kouli Khan marches to 
Bagdat. | 


HE diſtractions of the preceding years ſeemed to have 
baniſhed all ſentiments of virtue from the hearts of the 
Perſians ; infomuch, that the unfortunate Shah Tæhmas 
had really no friends, or none who were men of abilities. 
The only perſons who had been about him fince his reſtora- 
tion, remarkable for their honour and capacity, were Myrza 
Daudam, a Georgian prince, who had been married to one 
of his ſiſters in his father's time ; and Seffie Kouli Khan ; 
the firſt of theſe was killed in the late action at Erivan, and 
the latter being taken priſoner, fell a ſacrifice to the reſent- 
ment of the Turks, as already related. It is probable, that 
the general aimed at the deſtruction of thoſe, whom he ap- 
prehended would be the greateſt bar to his ambition. Whe- 
ther he meant to procure their removal, or only to gain the 
confidence of his maſter, that he might the more eaſily get 
him into his poſſeſſion, is not material; this concluſion we 
may draw from the Shah's paſſive conduct, that it probably 
encouraged Kouli Khan to proceed farther than he at firſt 
intended, | | | 
Tt is certain, however, when he diſcovered that the letters 
produced no effect with regard to the perſons whom he de- 
ſired to deſtroy, he naturally concluded that he was himſelf 
marked out for deſtruction; for he could not be ignorant in 
what degree his conduct had rendered him obnoxious. He 
acquainted the chiefs of his army with his apprehenſions, 
and poſſeſſed them with an opinion, that their intereſt and 
fafety were inſeparably connected with his own. The ſenti- 
ments which they had previouſly entertained of the king and 
his court, together with the late peace concluded _ ” 
e _ 
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Turks, confirmed them in an opinion, that the king had re- 
ſolved to diſband the army, and'to'call the general and his 
adherents to a ſevere account. Tæhmas Kouli Khan art- 
fully inſinuated, that there was an expedient by which they 
could not only preſerve themſelves, but alſo fave their coun- 
try from the conſequences of this ruinous peace. 

He then communicated the project he had formed, of de- 
poſing Tæhmas, and putting that prince's ſon, Abas Myrza, 
an infant of ſix months, in his place; and ſince there was no 
other method, he would, with their approbation, enter im- 
mediately on this important buſineſs, the conduct of which 
they might leave to him. The matter being thus agreed, 
under an engagement of the moſt inviolable ſecrecy ; the next 
ſtep was how to prevail on the Shah to leave the city, and 
afford him a fair opportunity of ſecuring his perſon. 

Whatever deſigns the Shah might have, he diſſembled 
them for the preſent, without ſeeming to be ſuſpicious 3 and 
tho* he had deſtroyed the treaſonable letters, yet they made 
ſuch an impreſſion on him, that he thought the general at 
leaſt as faithful as his other courtiers ; and therefore made 
no ſcruple to accept an invitation to ſee his army in review. 
The evolutions and appearance of his ſoldiers gave him great 


ſatisfaction, and might have afforded him a fair opportunity 


of removing the general. The ſight of their prince natural- 
ly drew the attention of the ſubalterns and common ſoldiers: 
as he rode through the ranks, many of them declared aloud, 
„That if he had any particular command they were ready 
to execute it.” The boldeſt traitor, whilſt a plot is ripen- 
ing for execution, muſt feel ſome tremors, when there is 
any ground to think his treaſon is diſcovered. The general, 
in whoſe hearing this declaration was made, was at firſt ſur- 
prized ; but recovering himſelf, he deſired the Shah to tell 
them, That as the command of the army was given to 
* him, the proof of their obedience to their ſovereign was to 
&© obey their general.“ 
After the review was over, the Khan invited the Shah to 
a repaſt, This crafty Afſhar, as if he had learnt from that 
maſter of treachery Mir Vais, how to carry his treaſon into 
execution *, though his purpoſe was not bloody ; had pre- 
pared this ſnare to entangle his ſovereign, Whether fatigue, 
or the infuſion of a drug helped to overpower the king ; 4 
ſmall quantity of wine intoxicated him. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances, this unhappy prince was an object of the deriſion of 
the general's creatures; and in this condition he ordered him 
* C04 to 
See Vol. II. chap. XIX. 
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to be removed to an apartment in the gardens of Hazarjerib, 
there to be kept under a ſtrong guard. The king's atten- 
dants, who inſiſted on the right of taking charge of his ma- 
jeſty's perſon, were ſeized by the guards, and put under 
confinement. 3 FF | 

Tæhmas Kouli Khan having corrupted the great officers 
of ſtate, as well as his own generals, called an aſſembly the 
next day, which he harangued to this effect: All the 
c world knows how much I have the intereſt of my country 
& at heart, and how prodigal I have been of my life to ad- 
«© yance the welfare of it. We have ſeen, by the late reign, 
<« the fatal conſequences which attend a weak and puſillani- 
% mous conduct: and fhall we be idle ſpectators of our own 
cc ruin? Shah I'zhmas has already given us a proof of his in- 
cc capacity to govern, Could a prince, inſpired with a 
te common reſolution, or in any degree ſenſible of the inte- 
ce reſt of his ſubjects, have made ſo ſcandalous a peace with 
« the Turks: a people who have adopted it as a principle of 
<< their politics, as well as religion, to pillage and lay waſte 
< this country? There is no king but he, who being 
< worthy of a crown wears it with dignity ; let us haſten t 
6 dethrone a prince, whoſe weakneſs and cowardice wu 
<< ſoon plunge us into thoſe misfortunes, out of which we are 
& but juſt recovered, We have in his ſon an heir of the true 
< line, who under the conduct of wife tutors will learn the 
c art of government. In the mean while the kingdom may 
ce be ruled by a regency, who have the honour and intereſt 
< of their country at heart. h 

This diſcourſe met with all the applauſe from thoſe who 
were intirely his creatures, which his moſt ſanguine expecta- 
tions could ſuggeſt: he then demanded of the aſſembly, 
what ſhould be done further with the king ; this queſtion a- 


larmed them a little, fearing a deſign of putting him to death, 


which they would hardly have been wicked enough to con- 
ſent to. They made anſwer, that nothing more was neceſ- 
fary to be done; however, upon maturer deliberation, to 
2 the diſorders which might ariſe from his being near 
Isfahan; it was agreed, that he ſhould be removed to ſome 
remote part in the eaſtern provinces of the empire; and he 
was accordingly ſent to Sebſawar , under a ſtrong convoy 


of Ouſbegs and Afghans of the Sunni religion. 


The next debate turned upon his ſucceſſor. As they ſet 
out on pretended principles of equity, and the general himſelf 
had declared, he meant to preſerve the diadem to the rae) 
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- ſovereign, ' Orders were ſent to all the provinces, to notify 
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line in the perſon of the young Abas, it could hardly be ex- 
pected, even in this corrupt aſſembly, there ſhould be a 
ſingle perſon who dared to propoſe any other than the infant 


prince. Some of the moſt abandoned however, declared 


there was none ſo proper as the general himſelf, as the cir- 
cumſtances of the ſtate required a prince who was capable of 
conducting an army. The Khan rebuked them with an air 
of indignation; alledging, that the hereditary rights of prin- 
ces were ſacred, ſo long as they took no ſtep to injure the 
people whom they govern. He was indeed already poſſeſſed 
of an unlimited power, and might have embraced fo favour- 
able a conjuncture to graſp at the crown; but he could not 
be ignorant, that ſuch an attempt would be attended with 
ſome danger. There muſt have been great numbers in his 
army, who were not yet entirely devoted to his ſervice; nor 
could the reputation of his exploits have ſo firmly eſtabliſhed 
bis character, as to countenance fo daring an attempt. We 
cannot ſay that his ambition yielded to his policy, but that he 
ſeaſoned both with patience, till his army ſhould be more 
accuſtomed to his authority, and receive more demonſtra- 
tive proofs of his abilities. 

The apprehenſions of an inſurrection had induced the ge- 
neral to cauſe a proclamation to be made in the city, that no 
perſons ſhould ſtir out of their houſes ; but as ſoon as he 
diſcovered that the neighbourhood of the army kept the 
people in ſufficient awe, and that the unfortunate 'T zhmasg 
had no adherents who dared to oppoſe his pleaſure, he revok- 
ed thoſe orders, and buſineſs went on as uſual. Preparati- 
ons were now made for the inauguration of the young prince 
Abas. Tzhmas Kouli Khan entered Isfahan with great 
pomp, and going directly to the palace, cauſed public notice 
to be given, that the Khan and the great officers of the 
crown had declared Shah Tæhmas incapable of holding the 
reins of goyernment ; and therefore they had choſen his ſon 
Abas, the third of that name, emperor of Perſia. => 

The young infant was accordingly brought out in his 
cradle, and the diadem fixed to the right ſide of his head, 
as a mark of his ſovereignty ; the general himſelf firſt took 
the oath of allegiance, on the khoran, and proſtrated himſelf 
in homage to the new king ; all the other great officers fol 
lowed his example. 98482 a1 61. ban 

Kouli Khan and his creatures now gave the law, not fo 
much in form of a regency, as in conſequence of their offi- 
ces, He had acquired the aſcendency, and was in fact the 
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the acceſſion of Abas III. to the-throne ; and ſuch officers 
were appointed for the reſpective governments, as ſuited the 
pleaſure and intereſt of the general. He then celebrated his 
nuptials with the aunt of the dethroned Shah. His eldeſt fon, 
Riza Kouli, we have obſerved, was appointed governor of 
Khoraſan; and his ſecond ſon; Nezr Ali, was now made 
governor of Herat. His elder brother Ibrahim, one of the 
followers of his fortunes, was made a Khan, and the go- 
vernment of Tavris was aſſigned him. Kherman was con- 
ferred on his next brother. Beſides theſe, many other diſ- 
poſitions of the like nature were made, and the ſeveral offi- 
ces of moſt importance were given to perſons devoted to his 
intereſt. He then conſulted for the further advancement 
of his own fortune, and the gratification of his paſſion for 
military glory. All theſe events paſſed in the month of Au- 
u 

Thus did this great wicked man, under the ſpecious pre- 
tence of promoting the honour and intereſt of his country, 
prepare the way to aſcend the giddy heights of his ambition. 
He ſeemed already to look down on theſe inſtruments of his 
pride, as wretches who were aſſiduous in forging their own 
chains. 

The activity of his genius ſuffered not a moment to be 
loſt. In order to give the greater ſanction to his conduct, 
upon the principles of national love, he publiſhed a mainife(- 
to, diſclaiming the peace which had been lately made with 
the Turks. It was in a more particular manner addreſſed to 
the Baſha of Bagdat, and conceived in theſe terms: ge it 
* known to you, the Baſha of Bagdat, that we claim an 
<« indubitable right of viſiting the tombs of the Imams, Ali, 
« Gherbellai, Mahallade, Mouza, and Huſſein b. We de- 
« mand the delivery of all the Perſians who have been taken 
cc priſoners in the late war: and as the blood of our coun- 
« trymen yet ſmokes, and calls upon their ſovereign for 
bc vengeance, there ought to be ſo much ſhed of the ſubjects 
5 of the grand ſignior, as theſe have ſpilt of the ſubjects of 
* the king of Perſia. We make theſe our ſentiments known, 
* that you may not accuſe us of the diſhonour of taking you 
* by ſurprize. We are going ſoon at the head of our victo- 


. * rious army to breathe the ſweet air of the plains of Bag- 


* dat, and to take our E under the ſhadow of its 
« walls.” 


Achmed, 


d Theſe are prophets: "ho axe. held ; in venetation by the Per- 
e tombs are near Bagdat. | 


ſians, and who 
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Achmed, Baſha of Bagdat, immediately acquainted the 
Ottoman court of the extraordinay menace which had been 
ſent him. The Turks being thus alarmed, the grand viſiew 
and the mufti were diſgraced, as having been the chief ad- 
viſers in making a peace with the Perſians, at a time when 
the Ottoman armies were victorious. On the &th of Octo- 
ber, the horſe's tail, which is the fignal of war, was hung 
out at the ſeraglio at Conſtantinople ; and the divan declared 
war againſt the Perſians with the ordinary ſolemnities. Or- 
ders were alſo ſent to equip a fleet of Ships on the Black Sea, 
to tranſport a large body of Janiſſaries and Spahis to Trebi- 
ſonde, together with all kind of ammunition for the ſecurity 
of the ſtrong places in Georgia. The Baſhas of Natolia and 
Egypt were ordered to ſend their quotas of men to the ſuc+ 
cour of Bagdat. At the ſame time, Achmed Baſha put him- 
ſelf in a condition of holding out a long ſiege. 

In the beginning of March this year, Topal 
Oſman, late viſier, and now Baſha of Trebi- 1733. 
ſonde, was appointed generaliſſimo of the Ottoman army, 
which conſiſted of near 80,000 men. Tho' the caprice of 
the Turks had rendered it neceſſary to deprive him of his 
office of viſier, his great valour and integrity, joined to a 
large experience, gave him the higheſt place in the eſteem of 
his maſter the grand ſignior; and the great ſhare he had 
in recommending the late pacific treaty with the Perſians, 
created in him a quicker reſentment of their violation of that 
treaty. | | 
The grand ſignior acquainted the European courts of the 
cauſe of his military preparations, in conſequence of the uſur- 
pation of Tæhmas Kouli Khan, under pretence of electing 
the infant-king Abas. The Perſian general affected great 
unconcern at the menaces and preparations of the Turks ; for 
tho' he knew they could ſend large armies into the field, yet 
he ſcrupled not to declare, that the fortune of war did not ſo 
much depend on numbers, as on the valour and experience 
of ſoldiers. He thought it his intereſt however to cultivate a 
good underſtanding with the Ruſſians, and ſent an embaſſa- 
dor to acquaint them of the acceſſion of Abas the III. to the 
throne of the Perſian empire. The court of St. Peterſburg 
received this embaſſador with all the honour due to miniſters 
of his rank; and tho' the depoſing of Shah Tæhmas was in 
itſelf a circumſtance ungrateful to them, yet the natural inte- 
reſt of Ruſſia could not but render it agreeable, to find that 
the Turks were threatned to be humbled by the victorious 


troops of 'zhmas Kouli Than. 
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In the mean time, the Perſian general having collected all 
his forces from the eaſtern provinces, and engaged alſo a bo- 
dy of Arabians, the plains of Hamadan were appointed for a 
general rendezvous. The army confiſted of near 80,000 
fighting men; and as the fortune of Kouli Khan, and the 
bravery of his men promiſed ſome remarkable ſucceſs, the 
provinces ſent in their reſpective quotas of troops with great 
alacrity. Of the grandees of the court of Isfahan, ſome 
through hope of promotion, and others through fear of the 
reſentment of Kouli Khan, were induced to accompany him 
in this war; which anſwered a double purpoſe to him, as it 
prevented their caballing in his abſence, and by means of 
their influence in their reſpective provinces, put him in a 
better capacity of carrying on the war with vigour. 

Tæhmas Kouli Khan at the head of this formidable army, 
began his march from Isfahan in the month of February, 
directing his courſe towards Hamadan. As ſoon as he arrived 
on the plains near that city, he made a general review of his 
forccs, and encouraged his men by aſſuring them, that he 
did not doubt before it was long, he ſhould fix his ſtandards 
on the ramparts of Conſtantinople. 

The firſt operation of the campaign was the ſiege of Ker- 
man{ha ©. Shah Tzhmas had certainly erred in his politics, 
in yielding up this place to the Turks, as its vicinity to Per- 
ſia muſt neceſſarily have occaſioned great jealouſies between 
the ſubjects, as well as the governments of both countries. 
A great part of the inhabitants were Perſians; ſo that Tæh- 
mas Kouli Khan was hardly arrived there with his whole ar- 
my, when the inhabitants opened their gates to him. The 
unfortunate governor was put to.death, in return for the vi- 
olence on Sette Kouli Khan at Conſtantinople ; this execu- 
tion was performed in the ſight of the whole army. Several 
other Turks had the ſame fate *.. After appointing Abdal 
Baki Khan as governor, and leaving a garriſon of his own 
people in this city, TI zhmas Kouli Khan began his march 
towards Bagdat. This was the favourite object he had in 
view : he knew that Achmed, Baſha of that city and its de- 


pendencies, 


This is a great city, which De Liſle's map includes in Irak 
Agami, but it is generally underſtood to be in Kourdeſtan. 

d I cannot help remarking, how fond ſome writers of hiſtori- 
cal accounts of Perſia are of ſhedding blood : if any number of 
perſons are put to death, they make whole cities maſſacred, 
Again, if an army confiſts of 50,000 men, they mention them 
as 100,000 ; but this laſt error ſeems to ariſe from the numerous 
tollowers of the camp. 
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pendencies, had made the neceſſary preparations for its de- 
fence ; but he flattered himſelf, that by taking the field. ſo 
much earlier than the Turks could collect an army to oppoſe 
him, he ſhould bring the Baſha to a ſubmiſſion. 

The Turks had the precaution to ſend detachments ot 
their forces to guard the deſiles on the Perſian fide, which 
cover the plains towards the frontiers of Bagdat. Theſe 
however were eaſily forced; the Turks having neither kill, 
courage, nor numbers to ſtop the progreſs of the Perſian ar- 
my. Traverſing the great forreſt between the cities Mende 
li and Nezereth, he paſſed the river Synnee, on the banks of 
which the Turks had in vain erected ſeveral batteries. Then 
coming into the plains of Bagdat, he croſſed the river Kentoul, 
which is a branch of the Tigris, and after àa march of twen- 
ty days, he arrived the roth of Ape: under an wall 1 
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"Deſcription of Bagdat. .- This city is defuged, The ande of 


KouliKhan, The: viligance of Achmed Baſha. Strata- 

gem f Topal Oſman. The Perſian army defeated. with, 

great ſlaughter. Letter of Achmed Baſha to the grand g. 
nier. Great rejoicings at the Ottoman caurt for the vic. 

tory over be Ferſians. Arey — his arp age 
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}EFORE we + enter upon any eireumſlanee relatdg co 

the ſiege of Bagdat, it may afford, ſome light to, the 


ſubject, to give a ſhort account of this famous city, in the 


neighbourhood of which formerly ſtood the metropolis of, 
one of the moſt antient and moſt potent monarchies in the 


world. The place: is generally called Bagdat or Bagdad, 


tho' ſome writers preſerve the antient name of Baby fon. 
The reaſon of thus confounding theſe two cities Is, that the 
Tigris and Euphrates forming one common ſtream before 
they diſembogue into the Perſian gulph, are not unfrequent- 
mentioned as one and the ſame river. It is certain that 
the preſent Bagdat is n on the . £ but the antient 

| Babylon, 


N Babylon, the ſeat of the kings of Aſſyria. 

The waters of this river, which is called Didgelie \ 35 
Turks and Perſians, are reckoned extremely wholeſome, and not 
leis agrec able to the taſte. This river iſſues with à great 2 
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Babylon, according to all hiſtorians ſacred and prophane, 
was on the Euphrates. The ruins of the latter, which 
phical writers place about fiſteen leagues to the ſouth of 
Bagdat, are now ſo much effaced, that there are hardly any 
veſtiges of them to point out the ſituation. In the time of 
the emperor Fheodoſius there was only a great park remain- 
ing, in which the kings of Perſia bred wild beaſts for the 
amuſement of hunting. | | 
- Bagdat, formerly the ſeat of the Abbaſſinean Caliphs, is 
the capital of Irac- Arabi. This country is reckoned 120 
leagues long, and 80 broad, though great part of it is very 
poorly inhabited. It includes ſeveral diſtricts, and is one of 
the "moſt important governments in the Ottoman empire. 
Fhe city is ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the Tigris, on the 
banks of which it extends about two miles. It was built on 
the ruins of the antient Seleucia, near the year 760. The 
government of the Caliphs being extinct, the city was united 
to the kingdom of Perſia about the year 1250, but was 
taken by Amurath the IVth in. 1638, and has remained un- 
der the dominion of the Ottoman empire, notwithſtanding 
the repeated efforts of the Perſian monarchs to recover it. 
The fortification is compoſed of lofty thick walls of brick, 
covered with earth, ſtrengthened by great towers in form of 
baſtions placed at certain diſtances, and protected by a deep 
ditch,” which can be filled at any time by the waters of the 
Tigris. The citadel is on the north ſide, and commands 
the river. The whole fortification is furniſhed with near 
200 pieces of cannon :. The garriſon generally conſiſts of 
à body of ten thouſand men, and in time of war more than 
twice that number, beſides the ordinary militia, which is 
12, ooo men. From hence it is eaſy to conceive, that un- 
der an experienced commander this place could hardly be 
taken by an eaſtern army, any otherwiſe than by famine. Its 
happy ſituation on the Tigris is an advantage which enables 
e! N U t 11 it, 
from a cavern to the north of the city Diarbekir, near which there 
is a very good ſtone bridge over it. Before it reaches this place 
it takes in ſeveral other rivers, and running to the eaſtward is 
augmented by the Heini, Ferdgil, Bicheri, and others which come 
from the eaſt. After paſſing Bagdat it receives a great increaſe 


from the Diala, and meets the Euphrates not far from Dgenaſir. 


Near Vaſit it divides into many branches, and forms ſeveral 
iſſands, called the iſlands of the Arabian river. At Corna it again 
joins the Euphrates, and diſembogues itſelf into the Perſian gulph 
below Baſſora, its whole courſe being computed 400 leagues. 

' E' Theſe were formerly only ſix pounders, but of late ſome of 
them have bcen exchanged for heavier, 
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it, upon the — of an enemy, to lay in a a large ſup- 


ply of proviſions. 


The ſuburbs being very extenſive, and raiſed on both ſides. 


of the Tigris, there is a communication by a bridge of boats, 
the only one which that river will admit of, as it is broad 


and deep, and in its ordinary courſe very rapid. At certain 


ſeaſons it ſwells to a prodigious height, and overflowing the 


country, occaſions many moraſſes on the fide oppoſite to the 


city. Among theſe are ſeveral towns and villages, whoſe 
inhabitants are ſaid to be the antient Caldeans. Theſe people 
are of a particular religion, which they pretend is'that of Seth: 
there are alſo a great number of Arabs in this neighbourhood, 
who render travelling dangerous. The advantage of the 
Tigris is ſo conſiderable with regard to commerce, that altho” 
the climate is exceſſive hot, and in other reſpects far from 
being agreeable, yet there are a great number of inhabitants 
in this city. The greateſt part of theſe are Perſians, Armeni- 
ans, and Jews. The two laſt occupy near half the city, and 
drive à conſiderable trade with Baſſora u, and the inland 
parts. The Jews are the more engaged to lire berg, from a 
reverence to the ſepulchre of the prophet Ezekiel, R 1 
is pretended is a day's journey from the city. 

Tæhmas Kouli Khan having found means to eortupt dns 
of the inhabitants of this important city, made bi advances 

with great confidence. However, he was in want of artil- 
lery, and of courſe in nq capacity to make regular approach - 
es, had he poſſeſſed the: fill sf an European general. 
great buſineſs was to inveſt the city, and force the inhabi- 
tants to a ſubeniſſion by famine; or ſubdue them by ſtrata- 
gem. Myrza Khan, an officer of great valour and experi- 
ence, who: had been an early follower of the fortunes of 
Kouli Khan, was ſent: with 10,000: men a league up the 
Tigris, and paſſed the river near the ſuburbs: of Kouch. Ka- 
leſſi. This detachment: executed their buſineſs without 
any confiderable-loſs: after after pillaging the town, they fixed 
their camp in that n f Here en found a 
ils „e 28 ' piece 

h They da ve covered veſſels: called Teknes; i in which they 

bring the produce of India and other countries up the Tigris. 
There are alſo others call'd Daneks and Gurabs. 

Signifies in Arabic the bird tower. 

It is reported that the waters of the Tigris 2 after fell d 
to a great degree, and cut off all communication from the main 
body of the Perfian army: that the Turks took the opportunity 
to attack this officer, w who maintained his ground very gallantly ; 
but being over-powered by numbers was 2 to retreat after 
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piece of cannon of a very great ſize, which the Baſha, not- 
withſtanding his great circumſpection, had neglected to bring 
away, or render uſeleſs. But this was the only battering 
cannon in the Perſian army, and was by no means ſufficient 
to make a breach, tho' it was uſed with ſome . and 
helped to intimidate the inhabitants. 

Bagdat was now cloſely blocked up on both ſides the Ti- 
gris, by an army of 80, ooo men, ſo that neither troops, 
ammunition, nor proviſions could be thrown into the town. 
The Turkiſh garriſon within the walls conſiſted of about 
20,000 men, beſides the militia. They laboured however 
under the great inconveniency of having a number of Perſi- 
an inhabitants, ſome of whom might be ſuppoſed in the in- 
tereſt of the Perſian general; ſo that Achmed had his atten- 
tion divided both within and without the walls. But in or- 
der to prevent any evil conſequence from hence, tho' the 
majority were much more diſpoſed to live under the Turk- 
iſh government, than the Perſian he cauſed ſome of the 
principal among them to take up their lodging in the citadel, 

as hoſt ages: for the good behaviour of their countrymen. 
T'=hiias Kouli Khan having thus cantoned his army, and 
blockaded the city, expected to oblige Achmed Baſha to 
a ſutrender by famine: nor could he well have failed, if his 
vanity had not got the better of bis prudenſeQ. 
Topal : Oſman Baſha, though an able and experienced 
officer; and zealous in the: laſt degree for the'glory: of his 
maſter, and the. welfare of this'6omntry ; would hardly have 
been able to relieve Bagdat, and prevent its being diſmember- 
ed from the Ottoman empire, had the Perſian general been 
leſs confident: of his ſucceſs. Mhen this Baſha was appoint- 
ed Seraſkier i of the Ottoman army, his credit at the port 
was very great; et the ſucaoutꝭ and reinforcements of mo- 
ney, troops, and. ammunition, which were promiſed him, 
were ſent only in ſmall proportions, and in a vety irregular 
manner, ſo that he was unavoidably obliged to remain ſeve - 
ral months in a ſtate of inactiens dai a ai due 
2 During this interval, Tæhmas Kouli Khan, already anti- 
N Gon 4 ee wrote: to or W 

| 410 7186 87 2 
i Nanni ese 

8 conſiderable — 2 that this ee in a © et mea- 
ſure, contributed to the defeat of the Perfian general ſome time 
after. But what Turks theſe were who defeated him is not ſaid, 
unleſs it was after the battle of Kerkoud; andras Topal, Oſman, 
as well as Achmed Baſha, are ſilent on this head, 1 leave 
Myrzs Khan to be diſpoſed of as the reader pleaſes, 


4 General in chief, 


FF, 35. 4% Fa. 
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of Moſul, ſummoning him to ſurrender, adding words to 


this effect w: I am informed that a certain Turkiſh gene- 
« ral, whoſe flow advances give me no great idea of his 
&« courage, has been a long time in march, intending to op- 
& poſe my conqueſt. Let him know, that I deſire WAY 
« make more ſpeed ; and, in order to ſhorten his way, 
dc will meet him with part of my forces, which are ſuffici- 
cc ent to make him repent of his raſhneſs. I will not only 
« take his little army, but himſelf alſo as a child in his Be- 
ce chik v. Topal Oſman being informed of this meſſage, 
replied: The grand ſignior my maſter has armies as nu- 
« merous as the ſands of the ſeas, and many chiefs to con- 
&« duct his forces; but he has choſen my feeble arm, with 
ce only a fmall army, to confound thy pride. It is true, I 
« am lame o, old, and ſickly, but I hope by the aſſiſtance 
« of the almighty, that thou wilt meet the fate of Nim- 
© rod F.“ 

In order to facilitate the junction of his troops, as well as 


to advance nearer Bagdat, Topal Oſman decamped from 


Diarbekir, and marched along the banks of the Tigris; he 
paſſed this river at Moſul, and continued his march towards 
Chercheſene, This province is ſubject to the Ottoman em- 
pire, and had been laid waſte by the Perſians. He then di- 
reed his courſe to Kerkoud 3, a city forty leagues diſtant 
from Moſul, where the Baſha of the province refides. He 
had ſeveral conſiderable branches of the Tigris to paſs, beſides 
the rivers Hazir, Jarb, and Altun; over ſome of theſe he 
was obliged to tranſport his troops on floats, which retarded 
his march; whilſt this army was forming, by the ſeveral 
detachments and ſmall parties which joined him from diffe- 

Vor. II. D d rent 


= Meſſages of defiance have been long diſuſed among Europe 
an generals; nor would I have inſerted theſe, but to give ſome 
idea of the character of Tzhmas Kouli Khan. SP, 

a This word ſignifies cradle and litter; Topal Oſman on ac- 
count of his infirmities being obliged to uſe the latter. 

® Topal in the Turkiſh language ſignifies lame, and was an 


appellation given to Oſman, according to the cuſtom in Turkey, 


in conſequence of a wound he received, which really lamed him, 
the circumſtances of which I ſhall relate hereafter. 

P The Turks have a fabulous tradition, that the pride of Nim- 
rod, who equalled himfelf with God, was chaſtiſed by a ſingular 
providence, in a fly creeping up his nole to his brain, with which 
he died in exceſſive pain; and the Baſha here expreſſes himſelf 
with humility, by way of contraſt to the inſolence of Kouli Khan. 

1 This place is alſo called Cherazour, and is generally eſteem- 
ed the capital of Kourdiſtan. | ; 
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rent parts. In this ſituation, if Kouli Khan had put himſelf 
at the head of a body of his beſt troops, and at the ſame time 
left a ſufficient number, which he could have done, to ſtop 
the communications to Bagdat, in all probability he might 
have rendered the utmoſt efforts of the Seraſkier ineffectual. 
But his vanity betrayed him : elate with his ſucceſſes, which 
hitherto had met with no interruption, he affected to treat | 
the Turks as enemies not in the leaſt formidable. 

While the Turkiſh army was forming, Kouli Khan erect- 
ed two forts about two leagues from Bagdat, one on each 
fide of the Tigris, which communicated by a bridge of boats, 
He then cauſed a great number of houſes to be built upon | 
the banks of the river: in ſome of theſe the principal officers | 
reſided, and lodged their wives and houſhold : others were | 
occupied by part of the ſoldiery, or uſed by ſutlers and arti- 
ficers, with ſhops well ſupplied. The ſame abundance ſeem- 
ed to reign here, as in the richeſt city in the heart of Perſia. 

It is probable, that Kouli Khan was actuated by motives 
of policy, in building theſe houſes; for on the one hand, 
this was likely to excite his troops to the greater bravery, in 
order to ſave their effects from being plundered, and their | 
wives and children from captivity ; and, on the other, the | 
Turkiſh garriſon might be driven to deſpair, by ſeeing the 
enemy build a city under their walls. However, it is cer- 
tain, by ſuch methods, and by his threatening ſummons, the 
inhabitants were intimidated to a very great degree. He let 
them know continually, that they ſhould have quarter and 
good uſage, if they ſurrendered ; adding, that Topal Oſman 
was abſolutely unable to relieve them ; and, if they obliged 
him to give an aſſault, he would make a general maſſacre, 
or ſell into ſlavery all who ſhould eſcape the ſword. The ex- 
treme neceſſity the town laboured under occaſioned ſuch 
murmurings, that it required all the addreſs of Achmed Baſha | 
to prevent an inſurrection. He was therefore obliged to pu- 
niſh ſome, and to ſooth others; feigning falſe expreſſes from 
Topal Oſman, that he was in full march, and juſt on the 
point of relieving them. 

The inhahitants were likewiſe intimidated by the ſtrata- 
gems of Kouli Khan, who often ſent from his camp in the 
night detached parties of ſeveral thouſands, both horſe and 
foot, with orders to make a long round, and enter the camp 
another way, with colours flying, as if they were freſh rein- 
forcements. To inſult the miſery of the inhabitants, as if 
he knew their diſtreſs, he ſent Achmed Baſha a preſent of 


ſome cart-loads of water melons, deſiring him to divert his 
hunger. 
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hunger. Achmed returned his compliments, and ſent a 


handſome preſent of the beſt bread ; obſerving that with ſuch 
he made a ſhiſt to gratify his own hunger, and that of the 


citizens. Indeed the Baſha played his part ſo well, that 
Kouli Khan was really ignorant to what an extremity the city 
was reduced. The vigilance and abilities of the governor, 
had hitherto defeated the arts of the Perſian general; but 
matters were at laſt brought to ſuch an extremity, after be- 
ing blocked up three months, that no kind of neceſſaries 
could have been procured for four days longer ; ſo that the 
town muſt have inevitably fallen into the hands of a cruel 
and enraged enemy, | | 

Topal Oſman, having now increaſed his army to near 
80,000; in his march to Kerkoud had taken two Perſian 
priſoners. He ordered them to be brought before him, 
treated them civilly, and enquired if they were well acquaint- 
ed with the by-roads and private ways to Bagdat. Upon 


their anſwering in the affirmative, he told them, that as up- 


on that account they were much fitter for his purpoſe than 
any of his own people, who would certainly be taken; if 
they would undertake fo bold an action, and deliver a letter 
into the hands of Achmed Baſha, the goveFnor of Bagdat, 


he would give each of them a thouſand ſequins before they 


ſet out; and that they might expect greater rewards if they 
proved faithful, as the letter was of the greateſt conſequence. 


However he demanded of them to ſwear fidelity to him, to 


which they conſented. The letter was to this effect: As 
] have not yet been joined by all the troops I expect, I am 
&© obliged to march very lowly, in order to give the reſt 
© time to come up, before I am too near to Tzhmas Kouli 
“% Khan, againſt whom I am not yet able to make head; 
<« therefore I defire you will have ſtill ſome farther patience : 
% keep yourſelf cloſe within your walls, and huſband, to 
© the beſt advantage; what proviſions and neceſſaries are 

&« yet left.“ | 
The two Perſians were no honeſter than he expected: 
they received their ſequins, and haſtened to the camp of 
Kouli Khan, in hopes of a further reward from their own 
general; The letter produced all the effects the Seraſkier 
could defire. The expectations of Tæhmas Kouli Khan 
ſwelled to the higheſt degree; and in the triumph of his ima- 
— he looked upon the Seraſkier as already vanquiſh- 
By the firſt motions of Topal Oſman's army towards 
Kerkoud, it ſeemed as if he had intended to go directly to 
D d 2 Bagdat; 
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Bagdat ; but as he muſt have been obliged to paſs thro' a bar- 
ren deſert, where the troops would have ſuffered greatly, he 
returned to the Allan, where that river diſcharges itſelf into 
the Tigris: the army then marched by the mountain of Ge- 
obar along the Tigris, till they came to Duljeiluck ', about 
twelve leagues from Bagdat. 
- "'Fxhmas Kouli Khan having advice of the march of the 
"Turks, detached thirty thouſand men, moſtly cavalry, hop- 
ing that the enemy, by the favour of the night, as they were 
pitching their tents, or decamping, might be ſurptized. The 
general of the detachment having taken two Turkiſh priſo- 
ners, who reported that Topal Oſman had an army of above 
100, ooo men; this determined him to acquaint Kouli Khan 
of his information; and that not being willing to venture 
againſt a force ſaid to be ſo powerful, he waited his orders. 
Kouli Khan, upon this, immediately marched at the head 
of his forces, which were near 70,000, leaving a conſider- 
able body of his men © before Bagdat. 

The Turkiſh army decamped the evening of the 18th of 
July, and marched towards Kerkoud, near which the Sera- 
ſkier propoſed,to encamp. About ſun-rifing, the advanced 
guard of the Turkiſh army, commanded: by Boulad Ach- 
med, Baſha of 'Adene, met a detachment of the Perſians, 
and a ſkirmiſh enſued. Had the Seraſkier been diſpoſed to 
act on the defenſive, the antient bed of the Tigris was 
before him, which formed a deep foſs; but he choſe to 
favour the ſpirit of his troops: and tho” it was attended with 
ſome difficulty, he paſſed this ditch with his army and artil- 
lery. Having reached the plain, he ranged his forces in 
battalia, in the form of a creſcent, dividing them into five 
different bodies. He himſelf commanded the troops of Ro- 
. mania in the center; Abdallah Aga was at the head of the 
right wing with the Janiſlaries ; the Kourds, and other dif- 
ferent troops, under Ibrahim, late Baſha of Conie, forming 

the left wing. Mahommed Baſha commanded in the rear. 
Tæhmas Kouli Khan had hardly time to make a diſpoſiti- 
on of his forces ; and his ground was full of hillocks of ſand : 
however, he divided his men into ten different columns. 
As he had intended to make the attack, he was a little diſ- 
concerted in ſeeing the Baſha of Adene, with the Turkiſh 


| cavalry 
Called alſo Dugkuru. 

This body is ſaid to have been 10, ooo, and we accordingly 

find they were put to flight immediately when the Turks {allicd 

out. 2 f 

© Theſe European Turks are eſteemed the braveſt. 
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cavalry that compoſed their van-guard, advance upon him 
with great fury; yet his preſence of mind was not wanting: 
he animated his men, and expoſed himſelf ſo greatly to dan- 
ger in the heat of the action, that he had two horſes killed 
under him. | 
At length the Turkiſh cavalry gave way, and were puſhed 
as far as their infantry ; but theſe made ſo good a counte- 
nance, that the fury of the Perſians was ſtopped. The Per- 
ſians thus appearing ſuperior, ſome of the Turkiſh officers 
counſelled the Seraſkier to make a retreat to his camp ; to 
which he declared, that he would rather periſh than do an 
thing that had the appearance of flight. He then orderec 
the Troops of Romania in the center, and the Janiſſaries in 
the right wing, to be led up againſt the center of the Perſian 
army, conſiſting of 15,000 foot, which ſoon gave way. 
The Kourds, and other different people, who compoſed 
the left wing of the Turkiſh army, and whoſe chief atten- 
tion was to wait an opportunity of pillage, were now in- 
duced to fall on the right wing of the Perſians : thefe main- 
tained their ground very gallantly for ſome time. Nadir had 
taken the precaution not only to break up the ways towards 
Moſul », but alſo to ſend a detachment of 3000 Arabs », 
ſupported by as many Perſians, to guard the paſſes on that 
fide, againſt the Baſha of that place, in caſe he ſhould at- 
tempt to aſſiſt Topal Oſman : but the Baſha advanced, and 
having found means to corrupt the Arabs, theſe not onl 
abandoned the paſs, but joining the Turks, obliged the 
Perſians to retire ; and then advancing with him, fell upon 
the main body of the Perſians in flank, whilſt the whole 
Turkiſh army were already engaged. The Perſians could 
not ſupport the ſhock: Tæhmas Kouli Khan did all that was 
poſlible to rally them, but in vain. The ſtandard bearer *, 
Dd 3 either 
u Near this place is a very remarkable ruin, in which is an 
arch, that appears to have been the frontiſpiece of a great temple, 
which the inhabitants, who deal in the marvellous, imagine to 
be part of Nineveh, and that it was built by Ninus the ſon of Ba- 
los, or Belus; they ſhew in the neighbourhood the place where 
the prophet Jonas inhabited, in honour of whom they have built 
a little chapel, which they viſit with devotion: their tradition 
concerning the prophet differs not much from that of the ſerip- 
ture. | 
„This circumſtance is not mentioned by thoſe who are of the 
Turkiſh intereſt, but is not, I believe, without foundation; be- 
cauſe, we do not find that Nadir ever afterwards choſe their per- 
fidious alliance. | 3g 


* Sec Vol. I. Chap. XXXVIL 
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406 The Hiſtory of F[1733.] Part XI. 
either through fear, or being cloſely preſſed, rode off the 
field; and a total rout enſued. 

The ſcene of this action being a * plain, and the dura- 
tion of it not leſs than eight hours, the Perſians were ſo much 
fatigued, that their flight was rendered the more difficult. 
Clouds of duſt, with the ſcorching heat of the weather, with- 
out a poſſibility of getting water, added to their diſtreſs, and 
expoſed them the more to be ſlaughtered by their purſuers. 
Their loſs upon this occaſion, was not leſs than 30,000 men, 
cavalry and infantry ; with all their baggage, their camels, 
and harquebuſſes. The latter did very little execution, in 
- compariſon to the Turkiſh artillery. 

The number of priſoners taken by the Turks amounted to 
about 3000 : their victory however coſt them dear, for they 
loſt near as many men as the Perſians. Topal Oſman aſcrib- 
ed the glory of this day to the bravery of Abdallah, the Kiaya, 
and the Janiflaries, whom he led on to action. Abdallah 
being quite ſpent with fatigue, fainted in the field; the good 
Topal Oſman ſupported him in his arms, and when he re- 
covered, aſſured him that the grand ſignior ſhould be inform- 
ed of his merit, and how much the victory, under God, had 
been owing to him, and to the bravery of the ſoldiers he 
commanded. The Seraſkier then diſpatched meſſengers to 
Diarbekir, Bagdat, and other governments, as well as to 
Conſtantinople, with an account of the ſucceſs of the Otto- 
man arme. | 
In the mean while, Achmed Baſha, with his garriſon at 
Bagdat, fallied out, and attacked the Perſians, whom Kouli 
Khan had left in their entrenchments: they made a gallant 
defence, but were at length obliged to yield to numbers, 
Here the beſieged found a ſupply of corn and other proviſi- 
ons, which was in the higheſt degree welcome to them after 
ſo much diſtreſs. | | 

Achmed no ſooner received the joyful news of Topal Oſ- 
man's ſignal victory, than he alſo diſpatched a meſſenger to 
Conſtantinople, to inform his maſter the grand ſignior of the 
ſtate of affairs in that great city. As this letter appears to be 
genuine, and gives an idea not only of the circumſtances in 
which the Turks were, but likewiſe of the Oriental manner 
of writing, it may perhaps be acceptable. 

May God be ever praiſed and bleſſed; for, by his grace, 
e the commander of the ſultan's armies, the ever invincible 
Topal Oſman Baſha, on whom may the moſt high ever 
© ſhed his bounties ; and may he find mercy before the 


e throne of God, at the ſounding of the trumpet. —_ 
| | th Fm 2 
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« delivered us from the afflictions we have ſuffered, ſince 
« we were beſieged by the Perſian armies. The diſtreſs of 
te the garriſon and inhabitants of this city was incredible; 
« and is beyond deſcription. We were ſurrounded z we 
te were blocked up; we were encompaſſed for the ſpace of 
«© a whole league. During three long months, Tæhmas 
&« Kouli Khan, with a body of his troops, pitched his tents 
ce at Imam Azem, on the ſide of the Tigris towards Perſia, 
& about half a league from the city, where he fortified him- 
« ſelf with ſtrong lines and redoubts; and uſed all means to 
« frighten us to a ſurrender, 

« Sometimes he detached part of his troops, without our 
te being able to perceive it; and ordered them to enter ano- 
ther quarter of his camp, with drums beating, and colours 
& flying, and with the ſound of trumpets, as if they were 
& freſh forces coming from all quarters to his aſſiſtance. He 
F© built forts on each fide the Tigris, well mounted with ar- 
& tillery ; ſo that all communication was cut off. He was con- 
„ tinually ſummoning us to ſurrender ; offering good terms 
if we would capitulate, and threatning us with the ſword 
* and captivity if we delayed; endeavouring to excite the 
people to mutiny. Your ſlave took every method to keep 
6 up their ſpirits ; I held aſſemblies of all the people of war; 
I told them from time to time that I had advice from the 
„ invincible Topal Oſman Baſha, on whom may the bleſ- 
“ ſings of God deſcend, that he was at ſuch a place, and 
* would ſoon come and pour upon the enemy the irreſiſtible 


& force of the Ottoman arms, ever victorious, and we 


* ſhould ſoon be delivered. 

* On the firſt day of the moon Sefer *, the viſier Topal 
«© Oſman Baſha ſent me an expreſs from Kerkoud, by which 
& received his high commands, letting me know that he 
« was arrived at that place, I immediately read his letter 
„ publicly, that all the people and inhabitants might be ac- 
© quainted with the news; they would hardly believe the 
letter to be genuine; I was obliged to ſhew it to every 
* one, that they might with their own eyes view the ſeal 
“and hand-writing of the great commander, and prevent 
& their deſpair. 

On the fourth of * Sefer in the morning, Tæhmas Kou- 
li Khan ranged his army in battle array, and marched to- 
* wards Vugium, leaving a large body of his troops behind 
* him to block us up. As ſoon as our garriſon and the in- 

Dd 4 e habi- 
* The 13th of July. 2 The 16th of July. 
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408 The Hiſtory of [1733.] Part XI. 
«* habitants of the city were informed of this, their anxiety 
« was renewed. Sometimes they were clamorous to have 
e the gates opened, that they might ſally forth: ſometimes 
s they were determined to wait for further news: every one, 
% men and women, young and old, continued without in- 

4 termiſſion, their hands claſped, and their eyes turned to 

| ©© heaven, beſeeching God and his prophet to grant ſucceſs 
86 to our arms. 
On the ninth © of Sefer, juſt at break of day, as we 
« were lying in the duſt, offering our prayers to God, we 
ce perceived on the fide of the deſert, and towards the gate 
% Karani Capſi, an officer with twenty-five horſe-men, with 
<« their ſabres in their hands. They cried with a loud voice, 
cc and ſaid, open to us the gates, for we bring good tidings 
« to Achmed Baſha. At firſt your ſlave believing them to 
$ be ſpies, doubted to give them entrance. But as the Aga 
ce who commanded them was known to ſeveral people from 
<< the walls, I cauſed the gate to be opened. As ſoon as he 
cc was entered, they began to call aloud, O inhabitants of 
ce Bagdat forget your ſorrows and rejoice, for the great and 
* mighty commander Topal Oſman Baſha, has entirely 
cc vanquiſhed the army of the Perſians; he has cut in pieces 
« 60,000 of the enemy: Tæhmas Kouli Khan is fled un- 
6 diſtinguiſhed among thoſe whom our ſabres could not 
& reach. 

The officer then delivered to me the letter which the 
cc invincible viſier had wrote, imparting to me the news of 
50 his victory. No ſooner was this ſpread abroad, than the 
, whole city ſeemed as people riſen from the dead: they 
& ſaid with one common voice, let us fall upon the remains 
« of the Perſians before they have time to fly. The garri- 
< ſon aſſembled with the principal inhabitants of the city, 
* and your flave at their head, fell upon the Perſians ; we 
& poured in upon them like the mighty torrents, like the 
< thunder of the waters of the Almighty ; they reſiſted for 
te ſome time, but at length gave way to our victorious arms, 
c and fell under the edge of our ſabres. All their artillery, 
& ammunition and proviſions, which were in great abun- 
« dance, by the favour of the prophet came into our poſ- 
“ ſeflion. 

«KA 


b The 21ſt of July. 
© We may allow people to magnify their ſucceſs extremely on 
ſuch an occaſion as this; and this happens to be double the num- 


ber which the Perſians really loſt. 
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« A great number of people who had no horſes, and 
e others who were too old to bear arms, bowing their heads, 
& and crofling their arms, and covering themſelves with the 
& dreſs of the grave, having in a moſt ſupplicant manner 
& cried for mercy ; my bowels were moved with compaſ- 
<& ſion towards them, I pitied their condition, and ordered 
e that quarter ſhould be given them, with liberty to retire, 
« As for thoſe who fled over the plains, it was no longer a 
« fight, it was a hunting in the foreſt, a chace of the beaſts 
« of the deſert. Our victorious troops cutting down every 
thing before them, purſued the enemy with the ſword. 

« The next day we returned thanks to Ged and his pro- 
* phet: we planted on the walls the ſtandards of the van- 
« quiſhed enemy, with all the other trophies of our victory. 
* After the public rejoicings and thankſgivings were over, 
«© we buried in their tombs ſuch of our people as had the 
glory to receive the crown of martyrdom. We then cut 
off the heads of all the enemy who were ſlain ; we piled 
© them in heaps on the field of battle; and threw the bodies 
into the Tigris. The day after, the great and mighty 
« conqueror, Topal Oſman Baſha, arrived with his victo- 
“ rious army at Imam Azem, the ſuburbs of Bagdat, whe- 
ther the people of all ranks, young and old, ran to lick 
the duſt of his feet. 

„ The day following, I, your flave, accompanied by the 
« Baſhas and great officers here, with my whole retinue, 
<« and all the principal inhabitants of Bagdat, went with the 
« great Seraſkier, and returned thanks in the moſque of 
«© Imam Azem, for the victories obtained, and for the end 
« of our great afflictions. I ſend you this account, under 
ce the providence of God, by Chaſſoucar Aga, whom may 
« the Almighty ſafely conduct.“ 

Topal Oſman remained with the Turkiſh army two days 
on the field of battle burying the dead: this victory coſt very 
dear, not only by the death of ſo many common ſoldiers, 
but alſo by the loſs of many perſons of great diſtinction. The 
wounded, who were in great numbers, he ſent to Moſul. 
Among theſe he found the father-in-law and nephew of Kou- 
li Khan, whom he treated with great generoſity ; and after 
their wounds were dreſſed, he ſent them to the Perſian gene- 
ral, with ſome propoſitions concerning a peace®.* . T6 the 
latter no reply was made; but he acknowledged his obliga- 

g tions 

© Others mention their having been ſent to Conſtantinople z 


but T believe Topal Oſman ſought to appeaſe rather than to en- 
tage Kouli Khan. 
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410 The Hiſtory of [1733.] Part XI. 
tions to the Seraſkier for the humane treatment of his rela- 
tions, and that he hoped e'er long to return the obligation 
after the ſame manner, 

The Turkiſh general no ſooner received a report of the 
circumſtances of his own army after the battle, than he ſent 
one of his favourite 4 officers to Conſtantinople with the news 
of his victory, which was received with all poſſible demon- 
ſtrations of joy, and magnified beyond the truth. The ſpirit 
of the court however was a little damped, when a ſecond 
meſſenger arrived eight days afterwards, to acquaint the 
grand fignior, that the army was in great diſtreſs for want of 
proviſions, the country round Bagdat having been ruined by 
the Perſians ; and morcover, that tho' he had been victori- 
ous, yet his loſſes were ſo great, that he requeſted an imme- 
diate and large ſupply of recruits ; that as for himſelf, his 
ave and infirmities were ſuch, that he begged his highneſs 
would give the command of the army to one more able to 
ſerve him, as the duty required all the ſtrength of youth, as 
well as the experience of old age; for he foreſaw that Kouli 
Khan would ſoon return with a numerous army, when he 
ſhould not be in ſo good a condition to receive him as before. 

This news was however ſuppoſed to be in a great meaſure 
owing to the modeſty of the Baſha; ſo that inſtead of making 
ſuch proviſion as had been repreſented as neceſſary, they 
loaded him with new honours which he did not defire. His 
ſon-in-law was made Beglerbeg of Romania, and his ſon a 
Baſha of three tails : he had alſo leave to diſpoſe of all mili- 
tary employments, and to diſtribute rewards according to the 
merit of his officers ; and if he ſhould think it moſt for the 
honour and ſafety of the empire, he might alſo negotiate a 
peace. To theſe great honours and fignal inſtances of the 
confidence repoſed in him, were added the higheſt commen- 
dations of his valour and conduct. 

In the mean time, the court would not be perſuaded, that 
after ſo ſignal a victory there could be ſuch a neceſſity of ſuc- 
cours as the Baſha repreſented : the ſight of the three thou- 
ſand Perſian priſoners filled their minds ſo much with the idea 
of conqueſt, and a fond perſuaſion of the diſtreſſed condition 
of the Perſian army, that a ſufficient care was not taken to 


. anſwer the demands of the Seraſkier. The great diſtance of 


the army, and the poverty of the ſtate, was a farther reaſon 

| why 

4 On theſe occaſions the Turkiſh generals give their meſſen- 

gers a golden ornament, .in form of a plume, with three points, 

y which means the people where he paſſes are to underſtand he 
is the meſſenger of victory or good news. 
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why the court was ſo remiſs, whilſt their general ſeemed to 
be the only man who knew how much the ſtrength and va- 
lour of the enemy was to be dreaded. He had accordingly 
made ſuch a diſpoſition of his troops in the neighbouring 
country, as was neceſſary to their ſupport, with orders to 
aſſemble in the plains near Bagdat the end of Auguſt, himſelf, 
with 30,000 men, remaining at Kerkoud. 


C HAP. XLIX. 


Tæhmas Kouli Khan prepares for another action his ftra- 
tagem. Topal Oſman obliged to continue in his command. 


Poulak Baſha abandons the poſt of Takajax. Topal Oſ- 


man collects his forces, and meets the Perſians. Battle of 


Leilam the 22d of October. Second battle of Leilam. 
Topal Oſman Filled, and the Turkiſh army routed. Ab- 
dallah Kouproli, Baſha of Cairo, appointed generaliſſimo. 


AHMAS Kouli Khan retired with the remains of his 

army- to Hamadan : having been always accuſtomed 
to victory, he was the more ſenſibly affected by his defeat, 
eſpecially as there was reaſon to fear that his glory was nip- 
ped, at the very time when to appearance it was ripening to 
its full maturity. However, as no reverſe of fortune could 
ſubdue his mind, he ſeemed yet to triumph in the aſſurance 
of future ſucceſs ; and the perfect knowledge he had, how 
dear the enemy had purchaſed their victory, and that the 
treacherous conduct of his Arabian allies had been the chief 
cauſe of the diſaſter which befell him; he encouraged his 
ſoldiers, applauded their conduct, and commended their va- 
lour, in the ſame flattering terms, as if he had been himſelf 


the victor. He acknowledged the miſtakes he had commit- 


ted in terms the moſt engaging ; being convinced that paſt 
misfortunes can be retrieved only by future conduct. He 
made his own and that of the army one common cauſe ; and 
by reminding them of their valour upon ſo many occaſions, 
he aſſured them they ſhould have ſuch an opportunity of re- 
venging themſelves, as ſhould intirely efface the remembrance 
of an accident, for which they were no way to blame. Thus 
he ingratiated himſelf with the common ſoldiers, as well as 
the officers, in ſuch a manner, that he kept the army in good 
ſpirits, and without the leaſt reluctance to try their fortune 
in another battle, 2 
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As a proof of what he advanced, he was hardly arrived at 
Hamadan, when he wrote to Achmed Baſha, the governor 
of Bagdat, that notwithſtanding his misfortunes in the laſt 
campaign, he did not in the leaſt hold himſelf as vanquiſhed ; 
that he was ſenſible of the faults he had committed, and in- 
tended to mend them: and as he was determined to make 
war like a generous enemy, therefore he acquainted him, 
that he might be prepared ; for that early next year he would 
take the field with a more numerous and powerful army than 
the former, and meet him once more at Bagdat. 

How oſtentatious ſoever ſuch a meſſage might ſeem, it not 
only ſerved to keep his ſoldiers in ſpirits, but alſo as a ſtrata- 
gem to deccive the Turks; for tho? they might deem ſuch 
menaces not entirely as an effect of his vanity, with regard to 
his intentions of returning into Turkey, yet they did not dream 
that his real defign was to fall on them before the winter 
came on. For this purpoſe he ſent to Isfahan for recruits, 
and commanded his ſecond ſon Neſr Ali, the governor of 
Herat, to join him with all the forces under his command, 
Thus he ſoon completed an army, very near equal to that 
with which he had made his late expedition into Turkey. 

Achmed, Baſha of Bagdat, had too much penetration to 
be ignorant of the genius of the Perſian general, and too 
good intelligence to doubt of his intentions of returning into 

Turkey; but whether that ſhould happen fooner or later, he 
took all poſſible care to put the city in a fate of defence, and 
to bring a ſupply of proviſions by means of the Tigris, which 
he could not collect near his own diſtri, the province for 
many leagues round Bagdat having been laid waſte, 

Topal Oſman on his part was ſtill in want of ammunition 
and other neceſſaries for his army, and in no condition to act 
offenſively againſt Perſia: he therefore contented himſelf 
with ſending Poulak Baſha, with ſix thouſand men, to take 

poſſeſſion of the paſs of Takajak, which is the entrance into 
Turkey on the ſide of Hamadan. | 

Affairs were in this ſituation, when advice arrived at Ker- 
koud, that the ſon of Tæhmas Kouli Khan was upon his 
march to the aſſiſtance of his father, with a large body of 
Afghans and Abdollees. The Seraſkier diſpatched a courier 

to the port with this intelligence, repreſenting to the mini- | 
ſters, as he had often done before, the neceſſity there was of 
ſending large ſupplies of men, money, and ammunition to 
the army intended to act againſt Kouh Khan. He earneſtly 
requeſted at the ſame time, that in conſideration of his age 


and infirmitics, they would allow him to reſign the Rm 
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of the army in favour of Achmed Baſha, who in all reſpe&s 


was fitter than himſelf to diſcharge the duties of ſuch an im- 
portant truſt, Tory 

The grand ſignior, in conſideration of his requeſt, and 
his great ſervices, had actually determined to comply with 

his defire, and appointed him Baſha of Cutaya*, and Begler- 
beg pf Natolia, The diſpoſition for theſe changes was al- 
ready made, when a freſh courier arrived at the ſeraglio from 
Topal Oſman, with advice that the Perſians had forced the 
paſs of Takajak, and that their general was in full march at 
the head of a mighty army; requeſting that they would im- 
mediately order the ſuccours, which he had ſo often and ſo 
warmly ſollicited. 


An extraordinary divan was held upon this ſubject; the 


diſpoſition of thoſe changes juſt mentioned was ſuſpended, 
and Topal Oſman ordered to continue in his command of 
the army. | 1 

Poulak Baſha had been ſent by the Seraſkier with 6000 
men, to poſt himſelf at Takajak, which is the paſs on the 
frontiers of Turkey. Accordingly he took poſſeſſion of it 
with his troops. On the 12th of October, Kouli Khan's 
Afghans advanced towards him: the Baſha having neglected 
to ſortify his poſt, or ſtruck with a panic, retired with his 
men, and abandoned this important paſs to the enemy. The 
Seraſkier was filled with ſuch indignation and reſentment, 
that he would, have ordered his head to be ſtruck off in the 
held, notwithſtanding he had behaved gallantly in the battle 
of Kerkoud, if ſeveral of the moſt diſtinguiſhed officers, 
wy were in great eſteem with him, had not. begged his 
ife. 


Topal Oſman now found himſelf in a very dangerous ſi- 


tuation; a fierce and formidable enemy was advancing on 
him, whilſt the ſuccours he had ſollicited from the port, he 
knew by experience, were not to be depended on: the Baſha 
of Syria was his particular friend, and exerted himſelf in col- 
letting all the forces poſſible ; but theſe were not ſufficient. 
Syria was once a powerful kingdom, and could of itſelf ſend 
large armies into the field; but ſince it has been under the 
dominion of the Turks, it is ſo far ruined, that the Baſha 
could hardly collect 12000 infantry, with a ſmall body of 
horſe ; neither of which had any reputation as ſoldiers. The 


Seraſkier had alſo collected ſeveral bodies of forces from 
Moſul : 


; * This is a diſtrict about three days journey from Con lan- 
tinople. : 
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Moſul t; tho' the inhabitants had been ſo terrified at the 
approach of a Perſian army, that numbers were diſpoſed to 
flight, till they found themſelves ſurrounded by roving Arabs, 
and other enemies; they reſolved therefore to aſſiſt in the 
common cauſe of their country, and endeavour to withſtand 
the torrent of the Perſian arms. In the mean while, the 
garriſon of Diarbekir was alſo ſent to join Topal Oſman, 
and ſome tribes of the Arabians, who had been of ſuch ſer- 
vice in the Affair of Kerkoud. 

The Seraſkier, in order to facilitate the junction of his 
forces, marched to the plains of Aronia, near the city Men- 
deli, where he muſtered near 100,000 men ; happy for the 
Turks if they had been all equal in diſcipline and valour to 
the Perſian troops. Here the prudent Topal Oſman en- 
trenched his army in an advantageous ſituation, to prevent 
a ſurprize, and enable him to act as circumſtances might 

uire. 

Tæhmas Kouli Khan being informed of the ſituation of 
the Turks, marched directly towards them, and arrived with- 
in ſight of their army the 21ſt of October. In the mean 
while, he ordered a detachment to make a circuit by the fo- 
reſt of Nezereth, and by paſſing the Tigris intercept a rich 
caravan going for Smyrna and Aleppo, and then to join him 
near the plains of Aronia, which they performed *. 

On the 22d of October, Topal Oſman Baſha acquainted 
his Officers, that he propoſed to keep in his trenches on the 
defenſive ; but at the ſame time let his troops know, that 
ſuch as were diſpoſed, might skirmiſh with the enemy. 

The Janiſſaries of Cairo, and ſome troops of Romania, 


who had not been in the battle of Kerkoud, thought their 


honour concerned to perform ſome ſignal action; and being 
joined by ſome other of the troops, and by the Arabs, whom 
the Seraskier had taken into his pay, they ſallied from the 
entrenchments, and attacked the Perſians. The ſoil was 
dry and duſty to a great degree; the wind favoured the 
Turks, and they took the proper advantage of it. They 
came to an engagement, or rather a skirmiſh, which laſted 
about four hours. The Seraskier perceiving his men had 
the ſuperiority, gave orders for others to join them; this 

deter- 


f This is a great city ſixty leagues above Bagdat, and fcr.y be- 
low Diarbekir, on the weſtern banks of the Tigris, it is near the 
antient Nineveh, which at preſent is but a heap of undiſtinguiſh- 
ed ruins. 

s This was not the caravan which had been locked up in Bag- 
dat during the fiege, as ſome accounts pretend. 
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determined the fortune of the day; fo that the Perſians re- 
treated towards Leilam, about five leagues from Kerkoud, 
leaving upon the ſpot near 4000 * men. 

We are left a little in the dark, with regard to that en- 
gagement which went by the name of the battle of Leilam ; 
tho' this place, reported to be within five leagues of Ker- 
koud, muſt conſequently have been twenty or thirty leagues 
from the plains of Aronia. The Perſian general now pre- 
pared for a deciſive ſtroke : he had fought the firſt battle in 
his own name as general ; the ſecond was in the name of the 
young king Shah Abas III. Both theſe being unſucceſsful, 


the army began to be ſuperſtitious. Kouli Khan therefore 


reſolved to make his deciſive blow in the name of Shah Tæh- 
mas k. He choſe an advantageous ſituation to the eaſt, in- 
tending to make the attack early the next morning; and the 
ſun ſhining in the face of the enemy, he might receive from 
thence the advantage which the Turks enjoyed four days be- 
fore, with regard to the wind. At day break, the 26th of 
October, he advanced at the head of 20,000 of his beſt 
troops, and fel] upon the van-guard of the Turkiſh army, 
which had made ſome approaches towards him: this attack 
was ſo well conducted, that in a ſhort time he pierced 
through this body of the Turks. The battle then became 
general on both fides. The Turks began ſoon to give way, 
which put their army in ſome confuſion. Topal Of- 
man was not wanting in the duties of a brave and ex- 
perienced general; he brought his men up to the charge 
more than once, but the Perſians had the aſcendency, and 
repulſed them with great ſlaughter. "The Seraskier was fa- 
tigued with rallying his people, and perceiving the diſorder of 

his 


n Some make the loſs here much greater. It was repreſented 
at Conſtantinople as a ſecond victory, tho* the court was too 
prudent to rejoice. It ſeems to me to be little more than a ſkir+ 
miſh previous to the fate of the Ottoman army ; however, it is 
certain, that Kouli Khan's army ſuffered on this occaſion. 

i We may reconcile the different accounts, by ſuppoling it to 
be between both places, for the plains of Aronia extend near 
Leilam. The deſcription of battles properly belongs to ſoldiers, 
and few of theſe give us a good account of what paſſes at our ve- 
ry doors, ſo that we muſt ſuppoſe a great deal with regard to 
theſe remoter ſcenes more than is related. | 

k However extraordinary this may appear, the ſuperſtition of 
the ſoldiers might render it neceſſary; not ſo much out of love to 
Shah Tæhmas, as to try their fortune under a nan.e which had 


been always lucky to T'zhmas Kouli Khan. 
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his army, put himſelf at the head of the Janiſſaries, and diſ- 
puted the victory with as much bravery, as the importance of 
the occaſion could inſpire; till at length, two muſquet- balls 
pierced his body, and he dropt dead from his horſe. 

Thus fell the brave Topal Oſman, one of the greateſt 
ſtateſmen and generals, and a man of the moſt integrity, of 
any in the Ottoman empire. His fall determined the fate of 
the Turkiſh army; thoſe who were near him were diſ- 
heartened, and no longer fought with the ſame ſpirit: moſt 
of theſe fell by the ſword, others fled, and the defeat became 
general. The Perſians purſued the vanquiſhed enemy, and 
made a great ſlaughter. Kouli Khan immediately ſent his 
Afghans to intercept the flight of the Arabs, who had fought 
under Topal Oſman ; and, in remembrance of their perfi- 
dious conduct at the battle of Kerkoud, he cauſed great num- 
bers of them to be put to the ſword. 


The Turks loſt upon this occaſion all their baggage, ar- 


tillery, with their military cheſt, and not leſs than 40,000 
men, among whom were many Baſhas and perſons of di- 


ſtinction. A great number were taken priſoners, among 


theſe was the intendant of the army, who informed Tæh- 
mas Kouli Khan of the fate of Topal Oſman. Curioſity, as 
well as veneration for the character of this great man, indu- 
ced the Perſian general to order that the body ſhould be 


brought to him, he ſtood ſome time in ſilence, and ſurveyed 


it with an awful reverence. Topal Oſman was indeed the 


conqueror; tho* vanquiſhed, he triumphed. Being arrived 


to the age of ſeventy, he had finiſhed his courſe with glory, 
which it was hardly poſſible his enemy ſhould ever attain to; 
ſince the principles on which he ſet out, were diametrically 
oppoſite to thoſe of this good man. The Perſian general 
ordered the Body to be ſent to Bagdat with proper honour, 
that the remains of ſo brave an officer might receive the fu- 
neral-rites due to his rank, and the laſt homage of his coun- 
trymen, whoſe cauſe he had ever eſpouſed, with a true pa- 
triot zeal. 

The news of the death of Topal Oſman, with the intire 


defeat of the Ottoman army, aſtoniſhed the court, and the 


whole city of Conftantinople. The ſucceſs of Kerkoud in 
July before, ſerved only to add to their ſenſibility of this 


misfortune: and from the opinion which had been entertain- 
ed of the great loſs of the Perſians on that occaſion, they ima- 
gined Kouli Khan to be a devil or enchanter, who could 


with ſo rapid a courſe reverſe lug fortune. | 
Te 
Ordou Cadi. , 


Ks td toc. ah * 


The grand viſier, apprehenſive of ſome commotion in the 


city, cauſed guards to be placed at certain poſts to prevent an 


inſurrection. The divan aſſembled immediately. The 
grand ſignior and the mufti recommended a peace with Per- 
ia almoſt at any price, as the war ſeemed to tend to the 


ruin of the empire. The vifier on the other hand repreſent- 
ed the Perſians as vincible, of which the battle of Kerkoud 
was a ſtanding memorial ; and that to loſe the conquered 
provinces by the force of arms, would be leſs inglorious than 
tamely to yield them up to the Perſians. | 

+ This opinion being at length agreed to, preparations were 
made to ſend cannon and ammunition to Alexandria, alſo 
money for the payment of the army; and 8000 Janiſſaries 
were commanded to march the 15th of December. Abdal- 
la Kouproli, Baſha of Cairo, was nominated as generaliſſimo, 
in the place of Topal Oſman ; and the ſeveral Baſhas in the 
Turkith dominions in Afia, had orders to march with all the 
forces they could collect. 27 | 
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CHAP. L. 


The education, and maſt remarkable incidents of the life of 

Topal Oſman. Baſhaz with a particular account of his 

gratitude and great generoſity to his benefe actor, who ran 
ſomed him in his youth from flavery. 


T HE mention I have already made of a brave Turk, 
will ſufficiently countenance the following ſtory. It 
is an anecdote by no means below the dignity of an hiſto- 
rian, nor foreign to my ſubject. The deſign of it is to in- 
ſtrut us by example, which is confeſſedly the great uſe of 
hiſtory : and I am perſuaded this relation will give pleaſure 
to every one who does not think gratitude a pious frenzy, ot 
that it is a virtue fit only for little minds, whoſe weakneſs 
betrays them into a paſſion, which claſhes with ſelf-love, ſa 
much the idol of mankind, 

TopalOſman was educated in the chambers of the ſeraglionz 
a method which was formerly uſed only with the children of 

Vor. II. E e the 


There are different chambers of the ſeraglio through which 
thoſe children paſſed, who were formerly ſent up from the Chri- 
ſtian provinces ſubjected to the Ottoman empire. They went 
{rom the laſt chamber into the ſervice of the ſultan, and were em- 
ployed in the different offices of the court and miniſtry, Accord- 
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tte tribute, and who were all of chriſtian parede, In the 
1698, being then about the age of twenty-five, he was 
Brei 1 orders to the Baſha of Cliro, He tra- 
velled by land to Said , and being afraid of the Arabs who 
rove about the adjacent countries, plundering paſſengers and 
caravans, he embarked on board a Turkiſh veſſel bound ta 
Damietta, a city on the eaſtermoſt channel of the Nile. 
In this ſhort paſlage they met with a Spaniſh privateer : their 
ſhip was no match for her, but the whole crew reſolved to 
fight, and try to preſerve their effects, and defend themſelves 
from ſlavery; upon which a bloody action enſued. There 
it was this great man gave the firſt proofs of that intrepidity, 
by which he fo often ſignalized himſelf afterwards. The 
crew, animated by his example, fought with great bravery ; 
but ſuperior numbers at laſt prevailed, and Oſman was 
taken priſoner, after being dangerouſly wounded in his arm 
and thigh. | 
7 When the veſſel had ſurrendered, the inſtances of bravery 
119 which Oſman had ſhewn, induced the Spaniſh captain to pay 
4 him a particular regard, eſpecially when it was known that 
# he was charged with the grand ſignior's orders, and that 
| conſequently a large ranſom might be expected for him, 
| i Notwithſtanding the good treatment he received, his wounds 
U | were ſtill in a dangerous way, when he arrived at Malta, 


whither the privatcer went to refit : the wound in his thigh 
was the moſt dangerous, and he was lame of it ever after- 
wards ; from which he had the name of Topal or cripple, as 
131 already mentioned. r VE 
110 At that time, Vincent Arnaud, a native of Marſeilles, 
We. was commander of the port of Malta; and, as his buſineſs 
4 required, went on board the privateer as ſoon as ſhe came to 
anchor. Oſman no ſooner ſaw Arnaud, than he ſaid to him; 
«© Can you do a generous and gallant action? Ranſom me, 
« and take my word you ſhall looſe nothing by it.” Sucha 
| requeſt from a ſlave in chains was not common; but the | 
1 manner in which it was delivered, ſtruck the Frenchman fo 
141 much, | 
1 ing to their conduct or fortune, they roſe to the ſeveral poſts and | 
offices of the empire. The policy of this was, that not knowing ü 
their parents and relations, and oftentimes ignorant of the vety 1 
: 
( 


country they came from, they might be the more abſolutely de- 
pendent and devoted to the ſervice of the grand fignior. But now 
the Turks have found means to have their own children educated 
in the ſeraglio; and the chambers in which thoſe deſigned for em- 
ployments are bred, and from which they are taken, do moſtly 
conſiſt of native Turks. . 

* The ancient Sidon in Syria, 
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much, that he immediately turned to the captain of the pri- 
vateer, and asked what he demanded for the ranſom. He 
anſwered, a thouſand ſequins o. Arnaud upon this turning 
round to the Turk, ſaid: ** I know nothing of you, and 
&« would you hive me riſque a thouſand ſequins on yout 
t bare word ?” Each of us act in this,” replied the Turk, 
& with conſiſteney. I am in chains, and therefore try every 
& method to recover my liberty; and you may act right in 
4 not truſting to the word of a ſtranger ; I have nothing at 
&« preſent but my word and honor to give you, nor do [ 
« pretend to aſſign any reaſon why you ſhould truſt to it, 
* however, I tell you once more, if you do truſt to jt, you 
$ ſhall have no occaſion to repent.” The commander upon 
this went to make his report to the grand maſter, Don Pere- 
los. The air with which Oſman delivered himſelf, and the 
ſceming ingenuouſneſs, together with the ſingularity of the 
circumſtances, wrought ſuch an effect upon Arnaud, that he 
returned immediately on board the Spaniſh veſſel, and agreed 
with the captain for ſix hundred ſequins, which he paid as 
the price of Oſman's liberty. After this, he put him on 
board a veſſel of his own, where he provided him with a 
ſurgeon, and every thing neceſſary for his entertainment and 
cure. Ina ſhort time he was out of danger. 

Oſman had mentioned to his benefactor, that he might 
write to Conſtantinople for the money he had advanced; 
but finding himſelf in the hands of a man who had truſted ſo 
much to his honour, he was emboldened to ask him another 
favour, which was to leave the payment of the ranſom en- 
tirely to him. Arnaud diftinguiſhed that in ſuch a caſe 
things were not to be done by halves ; he therefore not only 
agreed to the propoſal, with a good grace, but entruſted 
him with the ſhip, in which he had been lodged, and ſhewed 
him every other mark of generoſity and friendſhip. Accord- 
ingly 2 as ſoon as he was in a condition, ſet out again 
upon his voyage in this veſſel. 

The French colours now protected him from the priva- 
teers. In a ſhort time he reached Damietta, and failed up 
the Nile to Cairo. No ſooner was he arrived there, than 
he delivered a thouſand ſequins to the maſter of the veſſel, to 
de paid his benefactor Arnaud, together with ſome rich furrs 5, 
and five hundred crowns as a preſent for himſelf. He exe- 
cuted the orders of the ſultan his maſter with the Baſha of 


Ee2 Cairo; 
„Near 5001. 
r Theſe ate the genteeleſt preſents in the caſt. 
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Cairo ; and ſetting out for Conſtantinople, was himſelf the 

firſt who brought the news of his ſlavery. 

His Tenſe of the favour that had been done to him, and the 
generous circumſtances of it, was not confined to the firſt 
emotions of gratitude : during the whole courſe of his life, 
he did not ceaſe, by letters and other acknowledgments, to 
teſtify the deep impreſſion it had made upon him. 

In 1715 war was declared between the Venetians and 
Turks. The grand viſier, who had projected the invaſion 
of the Morea, aſſembled the Ottoman army, near the 
iſthmus of Corinth, the only paſs by which this peninſula can 
be attacked by land. Topal Oſman was charged with the 
command to force the paſs, which he not only executed 
with great ſucceſs, but afterwards took the city of Corinth 
by aſſault. For this ſervice he was rewarded, by being made 
a Baſha of two tails. The next year he ſerved as lieutenant- 
general under the grand viſier at the ſiege of Corfu, which 
the Turks were obliged to abandon. Oſman ftaid three days 
before the place to ſecure and conduct the retreat of the Ot- 
toman troops, which he effected with great ſucceſs. 

In 1722 he was appointed Seraskier i, and had the com- 
mand of the army in the Morea. . When the conſuls of the 
different nations came to pay their reſpects to him in this qua- 
lity, he diſtinguiſhed the French by particular marks of xind- 
neſs and protection, and gave them a ſtrict charge to write to 
Malta to Vincent Arnaud, and acquaint him of kis new dig- 
nity, and to beg of him to ſend his ſon, that as it was now in 
his power, he would charge himſelf with making his fortune. 
Accordingly Arnaud's ſon went into the Morea, and the Se- 
raskier not only made him preſents, but granted him privi- 

leges and advantages in point of trade, which ſoon put him 
in a way of acquiring an eſtate”. 

Topal Oſman's parts and abilities were ſuch, that from 
this command he was ſoon raiſed to a greater. He was made 
a Baſha of three tails, and Beglerbeg of Romania, one of 
the greateſt governments in the empire, and which the vici- 
nity to the Danubian provinces, and the frontiers of Hunga - 
ry, renders ſtill more important. 

His reſidence, during his government, was at Nyſſa. In 
the year 1727, Vincent Arnaud and his ſon waited upon him 
there, and were received with the utmoſt tenderneſs _ 
| | | fection, 


1 General in chief. 

t It may be obferyed in general, that when men of eminent 
rank in the eaſt mean to do a diſtinguiſhed ſervice, they are not 
Lukind the chriſtians. 
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fſection. Laying aſide the pomp of the Baſha and governor, 
he embraced them, cauſed them to be ſerved with ſherbet and 
. perfume, and to fit upon the ſopha with himſelf ; an honour 
but rarely beſtowed by a Baſha of the firſt order, and hardly 
ever to a chriſtian. After theſe marks of diſtinction, he ſent 
them away loaded with preſents. As the father and ſon 
were taking their leave of him, Arnaud ſaid, he hoped he 
ſhould live to pay his duty to him, as grand viſier, at Con- 
ſtantinople. This, which was then only a compliment, 
proved prophetical. | 

I have already given an account of the great revolution of 
1730. in Conſtantinople, in which the grand viſier Ibrahim 
periſhed. This office was become ſo perilous, that three 
had been preferred to it in leſs than a year's time. In Sep- 
tember 1731, Topal Oſman was called from his govern- 
ment, to fill a place, which though by far the higheſt in the 
Ottoman empire, and perhaps the higheſt that any ſubject in 
the world enjoys, is always dangerous, and was then ſo in a 
particular degree. He no ſooner arrived at Conſtantinople to 
take poſſeſſion of his new dignity, than he ſent ſor the French 
embaſſador, and deſired him to write to Malta, and let his 
old benefactor know of his advancement ; and that he ſhould 
baſten to Conſtantinople, while things remained in the pre- 
ſent ſituation ; adding, that a grand viſier ſeldom kept long 
in his ſtation, 

In the month of January 1732, Arnaud with his ſon ar- 
rived at Conſtantinople from Malta, bringing with him va- 
riety of preſents, and twelve Turks whom he had ranſomed 
from ſlavery. "Theſe, by command of the viſier, were rang- 
ed in order before him. Vincent Arnaud, now ſeventy- two 
years of age, with his ſon, were brought before Topal Oſ- 
man, grand viſier of the Ottoman empire, He received 
them in the preſence of the great officers of ſtate, with the 
utmoſt marks of affection. Then turning to thoſe about 
him, and pointing to the ranſomed Turks, + Behold,” ſays 
he, „“ theſe your brethren now enjoying the ſweets of liber- 
« ty, after having groaned in flavery : this Frenchman is 
&« their deliverer. I was myſelf a ſlave, loaded with chains, 
<« ſtreaming in blood, and covered with wounds: this is the 
© man who redeemed and ſaved me; this is my maſter and 
e benefactor: to him I am indebted for life, liberty, fortune, 
& and every thing I enjoy. Without knowing me, he paid 
„ for me a large ranſom ; ſent me away upon my bare 
* word, and gave me a ſhip to carry me where I pleaſed. 

Ee 3 Where 
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* Where is even a muſſulman capable of an action of ſuch 
c gencroſity ?” 

While Oſman was ſpeaking, every one preſent had their 
eycs fixed upon old Arnaud, who held the grand viſier's 
hands cloſely locked between his own. The viſier then 
aſked both father and ſon many queſtions concerning theit 
ſituation and fortune, heard their anſwers with kindneſs and 
attention, and then ended with an Arabick ſentence, Allah- 
Kerim ©. He made before them the diſtribution of the pre- 
ſents they had brought, the greateſt part of which he ſent to 
the ſultan, the ſultana mother, and the Kiſlar Aga. Upon 
which the two Frenchmen made their obeiſance, and re- 
tired. | 

After this ceremony was over, the ſon of the grand viſier 
took them to his apartments, where he treated them with 
great kindneſs. Some time before they left Conſtantinople; 
they had a conference in private with the viſier, who diveſted 
himſclf of all ſtate and ceremony. He let them underſtand; 
that the nature of his ſituation would not permit him to do 
as he deſired, ſince a miniſter ever appears in the eyes of 
many to do nothing without a view to his own particular in- 
tereſt ; adding, that a Baſha was lord and maſter in his own 
province, but that the grand viſier at Conſtantinople had a 
maſter greater than himſelf. 

He cauſed them to be amply paid for the ranſom of the 

Turks, and likewiſe procured the reſtitution of a debt, which 
they had looked on as deſperate : he alſo made them preſents 
in money, and gave them an order, in virtue of which they took 
a loading of corn at Salonica, which was likely to be very 
profitable, as the exportation of corn from that port had been 
for a long time prohibited. 
As his gratitude was without bounds, he ſeemed deſirous 
to convince his benefactor, that his liberality was the ſame ; 
his behaviour, upon this occaſion, muſt appear great and 
noble, ſince every action of his life demonſtrates a mind ſu- 
perior to affectation. His conduct appears the more generous, 
when it is conſidered, what contempt and averſion the preju- 
dices of education often create in the mind of a Turk againſt 
the chriſtians : and if we reflect further, that this confeſſion 
was made before his whole court, the action will appear in its 
full luſtre. 

By the vigilance and ſteadineſs of his miniſtry, this great 
man reſtored government and a regular 3 with plenty 

to 
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to Conſtantinople, where a licentious confuſion had ſo lately 
reigned, and where the inhabitants had been in ſuch diſtreſs, 
that the neceſſaries of life were not to be had but at an exceſ- 
ſive price. He has indeed been blamed for his too great ſeve- 
rity ; but it is certain, that he never condemned to death the 
moſt culpable, even of the loweſt claſs of the people, with- 
out the decifion of the mufti. And though his ſeverity ſhould 
have been extended to what might be deemed an exceſs, rea- 
ſons of ſtate, and the ſecurity of the general tranquillity of 
the empire, might make a ſtrict execution of the laws not 
only expedient, but abſolutely neceſſary. Nor can it be ſup- 
poſed, that a man, whoſe honour and goodneſs of heart was 
ſo conſpicuouſly diſplayed, could be cruel. The greateſt 
proof that can be given to clear him of ſuch an imputation, 
is the univerſal regret that people of all ranks ſhewed when he 
was removed from his office », 

He received his orders of diſmiſſion with all the calmneſs 
imaginable ; for he was too wiſe to expect that virtue alone 
could ſupport a man in an office under a diſtracted govern- 
ment, and where change was adopted as neceſſary. When 
he came out of the ſeraglio, after delivering up the ſeal of 
the empire, he found his friends and domeſtics very penſive 
and diſconſolate. What is the reaſon,” ſays he, of 
« your afflition ; have I not always ſaid, that the office of 
c viſier is of all others the moſt likely to be ſhort ? All my 
% concern was, how I ſhould get out of it with honour 
and thanks to God, I have done nothing with which I re- 
c proach myſelf. My maſter, the grand ſignior, approves 
«© my ſervices, and I reſign with perfect ſatisfaction.” He 
then gave orders for rendering his thanks to heaven, as if it 
had been one of the moſt happy events of his life v. 

After this, he immediately ſet out for Trebiſonde, where 
he was appointed Baſha. His removal could not be called a 
diſgrace, for the grand ſignior never ceaſed to treat him with 
all poſſible marks of diſtinction. His highneſs acquainted 
him, that he muſt leave his ſon at Conſtantinople, and that 
himſelf would take care of his fortune. About four days af- 
ter Topal Oſman's departure, this young man had the ho- 
nour of delivering to the ſultan, the preſent * which his fa- 

Ee 4 ther 


v In March 1932. | 

w A rare inſtance this of virtue. I hope it is ſtrialy true. I 
am ſorry to ſay it is not more credible of a chriſtian than of a Mas 
hommedan. See Vol. I. Chap. XXX., 5 | 
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ther was to have made him on the feaſt of Bayram ?. Pre- 
ſents at the Ottoman court, as well as all over the eaſt, are 
not conſidered as the effects of generoſity and friendſhip, or 
marks of reſpect, but as a tribute which muſt be paid by in- 


feriors of all ranks to their ſuperiors, eſpecially from certain 


officers to their ſovereign. This preſent might however 
have been diſpenſed with, as the father was out of the office 
of grand viſier ; but he gave his ſon expreſs orders at his de- 
parture, not to fail to make ic; and by that means, he ſhewed 


with what entire ſatisfaction he had reſigned his high em- 


ployment. 

The grand ſignior received the preſent, in a manner that 
convinced him and all the world, that he had not in the leaſt 
forfeited his eſteem. He had been gone but a few days, 
when orders were ſent to him to repair to the frontiers of 
Perſia, and take upon him the command of the Ottoman ar- 
mies. This was an honourable and important ſtation, but 


full of danger and . He filled it with all the abilities 


of a wiſe ſtateſman and experienced officer. Though he 
ſunk at laſt before the fortune of Tæhmas Kouli Khan, yet 
he fell worthy of himſelf ; worthy of that character he had ſo 
deſervedly acquired, and maintained through the courſe of a 
life, not diſtinguiſhed ſo much by his high employments, as 
that he never deviated from the paths of honour and virtue. 
The grand ſignior preſerved ſuch an eſteem for his memo- 
ry, that tho' his ſon Achmed was but young, he promoted 
him to the high poſt of Baſha and Beglerbeg of Romania, 


which his father enjoyed when he was called to the office of 


grand viſier. It gives us the ſtrongeſt idea of arbitrary power, 
to conſider the policy of the Ottoman government. The 
ſame grand ſignior, who promoted the ſon to one of the 
firſt dignities of the empire, in honour to the father's memo- 
Ty and great ſervices, ſent an order to ſeize all the father's 
effects. It may be preſumed the ſtate was poor, which in 


ſuch governments was a ſufficient reaſon, Thus the ſon ſuc- 


ceeded to no great part of the vaſt riches his father died poſſeſ- 
ſed of, | | | 


Topal 


This is a high feſtival among the Turks, at which time it is 
uſual to make preſents to one another. 

This is meant of his moveable or perſonal eſtate. As to land- 
ed eſtates, it is a cuſtom for perſons in the fervice of the grand 
ſignior, to aſſign them in heritage to the church, in caſe of the 
failure of heirs, by which means they cannot be ſeized by the 
crown, without a degree of ſacrilege. 
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Topal Oſman was one of thoſe few, who through the 
courſe of a long life, gave the higheſt demonſtrations of a 


mind ſuperior to vulgar applauſe. His greatneſs was the ef- 
fect of his virtue, his underſtanding and intrepidity ; but 
his ambition was to act like a man, who believes there is a 
God, and a ftate of rewards and puniſhments. If this gene- 


rous Turk ſaid of Vincent Arnaud, Where is even a muſ- 


« ſulman who is capable of an action of ſuch generoſity ?”? 
We may ſay, * Where ſball we find even a chriſtian, re- 


6 quiting”a generous action in a more noble manner than 


« Topal Oſman ?” Inſtances of this kind among either 


Chriſtians or Mahommedans, are indeed but rare; and there- 


fore when they happen, ought the more to be recorded. 


ä 


C HA. II. 


Tæhmas Kouli Khan acquaints the Ruſſian court of his ſucceſs. 
Achmed Baſha prepares to land another fiege. Mahom- 


med Khan Balouche declares for Tæhmas Shah at Shiraſs; 


is defeated by Kouli Khan, and hangs himſelf. The Turks 
prepare to take the field. Kouli Khan marches into Geor- 
gia the beginning of 1731, and takes Teflis. Deſcription 


of that country. Selim Baſha retires out of Georgia. Kou- 


li Khan takes Ganja and Shamakie.. 


AHMAS Kouli Khan having obtained this memo- 


rable victory over the Turks, and given orders for the 
burial of his dead, diſpatched an expreſs to acquaint the 
Ruſſian empreſs of the ſignal advantage he had obtained. 


This news was not ungrateful to the court of St. Peterſburg : 


the port was divided into factions upon the ſubjects of a war 


with Ruſſia ; but it was apprehended, if Kouli Khan had not 


kept them fully employed, they would have ſoon determin- 


2 upon it: and preparations were accordingly making in Ruſ- 


It is preſumed, that Kouli Than requeſted that the em- 
preſs would not permit the Crim Tartars to paſs near her do- 
minions, ſhould they attempt to join the Leſgees, who wait- 
ed only a favourable occaſion of making a powerful diverſion 
in Shirvan and other places, near the coaſt of the Caſpian Sea. 
The Ruſſians, yet poſſeſſed of Derbend, and the conqueſt 
they had made on that coaſt; were not intereſted to coun- 
tenance the projects of Kouli Than, any otherwiſe than to 


reduce | 
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reduce the Turks, which was a much greater object than the 
preſervation of that conqueſt. | 

So ſignal an advantage gained over the Turks, within fifty 
leagues of Bagdat, could not but alarm Achmed Baſha. We 
have already obſerved, that this ſagacious governor had put 
his city in a condition of defence, and preſerved a kind of in- 
dependent ſovereignty. After the battle of Kerkoud, ſeve- 
ral detachments of Topal Oſman's forces demanded entrance 
into the city. The Baſha abſolutely refuſed, alledging, that 
they were ſent to protect the city, but not to come into it: 
that he had a ſufficient garriſon of his own, and therefore 
would not admit them. He was now in a better condition 
of defence than he had been in April before, and had made a 
larger collection of proviſion. Beſides his own artillery, he 
was alſo maſter of that which the Perſians had left behind 
them. Under theſe circumſtances, tho* he had but ill 
grounds to expect any relief from the Turkiſh armies for a 
conſiderable time, he determined to make a gallant defence. 

Winter was now approaching, and it might be expected 
that the banks of the Tigris would ſwell as is uſual on that 
ſeaſon, ſo as to render the approaches to Bagdat difficult, if 
not impracticable. However, Kouli Khan advanced towards 
the city, to try if he could obtain the ſubmiffion of Achmed 
Baſha, for whom he profeſſed a particular friendſhip, as a 
man of excellent underſtanding, and a good foldier. The 
teſtimony which he ever gave of the Baſha was, "That he 
«« was much a greater man than himſelf, or the grand ſig- 
<< nior ; becauſe,” ſays he, Achmed Baſha has ſupported 
<« himſelf in Bagdat, without giving up the place either to 
«© me or his maſter.” ?“ 

Whilſt the Perſian ral was thus meditating in what 
manner he ſhould conduct himſelf, news arrived from Shi- 
raſs, that Mahommed Khan Balouche *, one of his gene- 
rals, whom he had ſent to raiſe recruits in that quarter of 
the empire, had joined Seffie Mahommed Khan, governor 
of the province: that they in conjunction with each other 
had collected an army of 30,000 men, and proclaimed Shah 
TFaxhmas as their lawful king. Tæhmas Kouli Khan no 
ſeoner received this notice, than he marched back into Per- 
ſm. He took with him about 30, ooo of his beſt troops, and 


- proceeded with the utmoſt expedition by the rout of Isfahan 


towards Shiraſs. Thoſe of his men, whoſe horſes failed, or 
by any accident could not keep pace in his continued forced 
h N marches, 


This Khan is diſtinguiſhed as a native of the country of the 
Ealouches, ; 
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marches, he left upon the road; ſo that he arrived at Shiraſs 
at a time, when his enemies had hardly received news of his 
leaving Turkey. | 

Upon the firſt report of the advance of the troops of Kouli 
Khan, Mahommed Khan Balouche, who imagined it was 
only a ſmall detachment under the command of one of the 
officers of this general, marched out to attack them, In. a 
ſhort time he fell in with the van-guard of Kouli Khan, con- 
fiſting of 12,000 men, himſelf at their head. Mahommed 
Khan Balouche now expreſſed great ſatisfaction, as if for- 
tune had delivered the tyrant-general into his hands. He 
imagined the greateſt part of his forces were not yet come 
up; but he ſoon found his miſtake. When Kouli Khan be- 
gan to give his orders for the attack, the thunder of his voice, 
which was remarkably ſtrong, ſtruck a pannic into Mahom- 
med”s men, and they hardly ſtood the firſt fire. 

Mahommed Khan Balouche had often given proofs of his 
valour, and was diſtinguiſhed for many other good qualities. 
Enraged at the cowardice of his ſoldiers, he grew deſperate 
and, attended by a few followers, ſingled out Kouli Khan, 
and rode towards him, to try if the fortune of his lance could 
reach the heart of a man, whom he knew to be falſe, an 
enemy to his lawful ſovereign, and a ſlave to his ambition. 

This attempt, if we may judge from the character of the 
man, was directed more by principles of generoſity and na- 
tional honour, than by envy or ambition. It did not ſucceed : 
however, he made his part ſo good, that he fought his way 
back again; and retiring near Bender Delem, he embarked 
in an Arabian veſſel, intending to make his eſcape. The 
treacherous Arabs, who navigated the veſſel, diſcovering 
who he was, in expectation of a reward, brought him to 
Shiraſs, and delivered him to his enemy. Tæhmas Kouli 
Khan ſent him to priſon, deſigning to extort a confeſſion of 
his accomplices, and alſo of his riches, which were ſuppoſed 
to be very conſiderable. Suicide can in no inſtance be deem- 
ed warrantable, otherwiſe we might call it intrepidity to 
baffle the deſigns of ſuch an enemy as Kouli Khan. The 
unfortunate captive general was no ſooner left alone, than he 
hanged himſelf. | 

Tæhmas Kouli Khan having chaſtiſed the inhabitants of 
Shiraſs, and put thoſe to death who attempted to re- 
ſtore Shah T*zhmas, he enriched himſelf with their 734 
ſequeſtered eſtates, and returned to Isfahan. Here he remain- 
ed till the next Spring, employing himſelf in recruiting his 
army in hopes of finiſhing the great work in which he 3 
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well ſucceeded the laſt year, and compelling the Turks to 
yield up all the conquered provinces. 

In the mean while, the Ottoman court made all the pre- 
parations poſſible, to defend themſelves againſt an enemy, 
whom they had now ſufficient reaſon to believe very formi- 
dable. They had made an attempt to engage the Khan of 
the Crim Tartars in their quarrel, and if theſe could have 
been joined with the Leſgees they might make a powerful 
diverſion in Shirvan ; but it is hardly practicable to penetrate 
into Per ſia through the paſſes of mount Caucaſus, or the 
country to the north-weſt of Dagiſtan. 

The Leſgees, however diſpoſed to take all advantages of 
the Perſians, were but ill- inclined to favour the entrance of 
the Crim Tartars on the north- ſide of their mountainous reſi- 
dences. The Georgians were as little diſpoſed to receive 
them into their country; and the Ruſſians leaſt of all. The 
Cabardinian Tartars, who are ſubje& to Ruſſia, were order- 
ed to appear in arms, if thoſe of the Crim ſhould attempt 
to force a paſlage ; and as a war was expected to break out 
with the Ruſſians, the Crim Tartars would by this means be 
left expoſed ; ſo that the Turks had but little reaſon to ex- 
pect any ſuccours in the Perſian war from thoſe Tartars. 
The Leſgees, however, appeared in arms, deſigning to make 
a diverſion in favour of the Turks. 

Kouli Khan having recruited his army to near 100,000 
fighting men, opened the campaign this year by marching 
directly to Tavris, from whence he ſent his ſon Neſr Ali, 
with a body of forces to the banks of the Kura, to drive the 
Leſgees back again into their mountains. Theſe Tartars made 
incurſions into Shirvan, but finding a numerous body of Per- 
ſian forces which they did not expect, they retired with 
great precipitation. He left his ſon on the banks of the Ku- 
Ta, with orders to march to Ganja, whilſt he himſelf pene- 
trated into Georgia as far as Teflis. 

This city is ſuppoſed to be the Acropolis of the antients ; 
it is large and well peopled, and the houſes built with brick. 
In the center is an eminence with a citade], very difficult of 
acceſs: at the foot of it runs the Kura, which contributes 
much to its natural ſtrength. 

The Georgians are the deſcendents of the antient Iberians, 
who inhabited the countries on both ſides the Cyrus. The 
Greeks call them Georgi, from whence we may preſume 
they derived their preſent name; the oriental nations call 

this — Guergeſtan. | 
The 


b Preſent name Kura. 
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The bravery of theſe people is very remarkable; their ſi- 
tuation ſeems to exact it of them. In theſe latter times we 
have had ſeveral proofs, particularly of thoſe commanded by 
Gurghin Khan, the governor of Kandahar, as before men- 
tioned. The Vali of Georgia, we have alſo ſeen, might, 
to all human appearance, have ſaved the Perſian monarchy, 
had he not adhered to a raſh vow. Theſe people are as dex- 
trous with the bow and arrow, as with fire- arms; and the 
Perſians were wont to eſteem them the beſt troops in their 
army. They were now tributary to the Turks, and conſe- 
quently few if any of them amongſt Nadir's forces. That 
they were always very warlike, appears from antient hiſtori- 
ans; they neither ſubmitted to the Medes nor Perſians, nor 
even to Alexander the Great: they could not indeed reſiſt 
the Roman arms ; Pompey took their capital Acropolis, and 
reduced the kingdom of Iberia to a Roman province. 

The Khan of 'Teflis has the title of Vali, and all the other 
chiefs of the reſpective provinces are denominated princes. 
Theſe laſt are independent of each other, as well as of the 
Vali ; but in caſe of danger they unite in one common inte- 
reſt, Hemmed in by two powerful nations, they have ne- 
ceſſarily paid tribute either to the Turks or Perſians for ſome 
ages. Their governments are hereditary, and ſeldom any ac- 
cidents have happened to diveſt their families of their reſpec- 
tive ſovereignties ; which are in number about a dozen, who 
are divided and ſubdivided. They generally ſupport from 
200 to 1000 men each, and two or three of them can bri 
6000 into the field. For the ſupport of theſe ſoldiers, the 
peaſants pay a tenth of the produce of the land ; beſides fur- 
niſhing, in time of war, a certain number of men equip- 


The climate of this country is ſoft, not very different from 
that of Italy, and extends from about the latitude of 41 to 44. 
The capital Teflis is near the center of the lower Georgia; 
the upper Georgia ſtretches towards the Black Sea. It is ſur- 
rounded with mountains almoſt on every ſide, and abounds 
in woods, but there are alſo very fertile plains. They till 
their land with buffaloes and oxen ; they plow deep, and 
their crops are abundant. They are chriſtians of the Greek 
religion, and conſequently not forbidden the uſe of wine, 
which they have very good, and in great plenty, The men 
are remarkably tall, comely, robuſt, and well made, often- 
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tatious, and fond of a ſplendid appearance; the women are 
celebrated for their beauty over all Aſia. : 

The Georgians have generally been moſt diſpoſed to ſub- 
mit to the Perſians, and in order to ſupport their fidelity, the 
ſovereigns of that monarchy have ſhewn them great indul- 
gence. Thoſe of their princes, who are diſpoſed to change 
their religion, have ever met with a kind reception at the Per- 
ſian court, and been entruſted with ſome of the firſt employ- 
ments in that government. Perfia by this means has had a 
conſtant reſource of troops, whoſe valour and fidelity might 
be ſafely relied on 4. | 

The Georgians now ſaw their ſovereign the grand fignior 
oppreſſed on every fide ; diſheartened by the defeat of Topal 
Oſman, and in no capacity to make head againſt the victori- 
ous armies of Kouli Khan. Teflis having ſubmitted to him, 
he thought it his intereſt to treat the people with tenderneſs. 
The Turks retired, not being in any condition to oppoſe 
him. 

Kouli Khan, in the exultation of his heart, declared that 
he would carry his victorious arms to the Helleſpont with a 
more formidable power than that of Xerxes. All the domi- 
nions of the grand ſignior did indeed tremble at his name. 
The Turks confeſſed, that they were never more embarraſſed 
ſince the eſtabliſhment of their monarchy. Their treaſures 
were exhauſted ; and their army of veterans hardly amount- 
ed to one third part of that of the Perſians. Count Bonneval 
recommended the European diſcipline ; but the Turks had a 
ſuperſtitious reverence for their antient military cuſtoms ; 
neither could they derive any advantage from a change of diſ- 
eipline, but by long practice. They raiſed about 25000 
men in Boſnia, which were ordered to join the Ottoman 
army near Bagdat, under the command of the Seraſkier Ab- 
dallah Kouproli, who was eſteemed one of the beſt offi- 

cers in their ſervice. The court alſo ſent 4000 men to him 
by the way of Trebiſonde; but this reinforcement was very 
inſufficient to ſtop the progreſs of the Perſians. 

In the mean while, Selim Baſha being in no condition to 
oppoſe the Perſians, had retired out of Georgia towards Alep- 
po, leaving that country, as well as Armenia, à prey to the 

victorious Kouli Than; upon which all the Georgian prin- 


Ces, 


c Theſe are often ſpoken of in Europe under the name of Cir- 
caſſians, though Circaſſia is much farther to the north-weſt. 

a J never heard, from any good authority, that Kouli Khan 
had any number of Georgians in his army, probably eſteeming it 
impolitic to entertain people of ſo different principles in teligion. 
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ces, who were before tributary to the Ottoman empire, ſub- 
mitted to him. Towards the end of October, he came be- 
fore Ganja, where the Turks had thrown in a garriſon of 
5000 men; theſe maintained themſelves ſo well, that Neſr 
Ali with his forces had not been able to reduce them : Kouli 
Khan therefore erected three batteries of ten cannon each, 
and before the month was expired, this place alſo ſubmitted 
at diſcretion. | 

From thence he directed his courſe to Shamakie. The 
Turks had detached a body of $000 men, moſtly Leſgees, 
to guard the bridge of boats over the Kura at Javat ; but 
they were ſoon put to flight. The countenance which this 
city had given to the Leſgees, had ſo much offended him, 
that he reſolved to raiſe it to the ground, and ſlaughter a 
great part of the inhabitants. Thoſe who had offended moſt, 
being either Leſgees, or cloſely connected with them, fled 
into the mountains. After a ſhort warning, he commanded 
the inhabitants, who eſcaped the fury of his reſentment, to 
retire to Aghſon, on the weſtern ſide of the mountains*, 
where they might build a new city ; and he then deſtroyed 
the place. Shamakie had been for many ages eſteemed one 
of the moſt flouriſhing cities in this part of the world, well 
peopled, and abounding in all the neceſſaries of life. Its fi- 
tuation was agreeable, and its trade extenſive. Here the 
merchants from Perſia and Turkey, Armenia, Georgia and 
Ruſſia had their rendezvous ; ſo that it was a ſtaple for all 
the commodities of theſe countries, together with thoſe of 
Europe. It was alſo a place of defence. 

Theſe however were not ſufficient reaſons with the ambi- 
tious Kouli Khan to preſerve this city. Indeed, it is hard to 
ſay, if he made a ſacrifice of it to his pride or reſentment, 
more than to reaſons of policy. The conqueſt of the Leſ- 
gees was an object he had very much at heart; and experi- 
ence had proved, that it was an aſylum to them of late years; 
or at leaft, that it was the ſeat of rebellion, from whence 
Shirvan was invaded. 


C HAP. 


* This place ſtood in 1746, as deſcribed in the account of the 
tract of the Ruſſian embaſſy, Vol. I. Chap. LVL and LVIII. 
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CHAP. XLII. 


The Turks deſire a peace. Kouli Khan ſends an embaſſudor 

to the Ruſſian court, Abdallah Kouprouli gives battle to 
Kouli Khan in the valley of Arpakavi, and is flain, toge- 
ther with 20,000 Turks. Abdallah Baſha retreats to 
Cars. Cara Achmed appointed Seraſkier of the Turkiſh 
army. Erivan taken. The Turks declare war againſt the 
Ruſſians. Kouli Khan's conduct towards that nation. 


HE rapid progreſs of the Perfian arms, made the divan 
5 of Conſtantinople in the higheſt degree deſirous of 
peace with Perſia : but Tæhmas Kouli Khan, ambitious of 
new triumphs, proudly deſpiſed any accommodation, but 
what was judged to be very injurious to the honour of the 
grand ſignior. The inclination of the port was to com- 
mence a-war with the chriſtian powers ; and great magazines 
were forming in Boſnia, in expectation of a favourable op- 
portunty to enter thro? Valachia into the Ukrain. The Ot- 
toman court was alſo very jealous of the good underſtanding 
between the Ruſſians and the Perſians, and apprehended a 
treaty of alliance, by which the former were to make a di- 
verſion in favour of Perſia on the fide of Aſoph; whilſt there 
was not leſs reaſon to apprehend, that with ſuch aſſiſtance 
Tæhmas Kouli Khan might carry his arms into Natolia, 

and make the grand ſignior tremble on his throne. 
R What favoured the former opinion, was the arri- 
135* val; at the beginning of this year, of Huſſein Kouli 
Khan as embaſſador from Abas, the infant Shah of Perſia, 
to the court of St. Peterſburgh ; his credential letters were 
ſigned with the ſeal of the general Tæhmas Kouli Khan. 
This miniſter informed her imperial majeſty, that Tæhmas 
Shah being a weak prince, whoſe conduct threatned the ruin 
of the Perſian empire, the khans, and all the great lords of 
the ſtate, had determined to depoſe him, and ſet up his ſon 
Abas in his place : that they meant not to do the dethroned 
prince any harm, but to indulge him in all the pleaſures to 
which he was inclined, without ſubmitting to his pacific diſ- 
poſition, with regard to their common enemy the Turk: 
that Tæhmas Kouli Khan, whoſe valour and fortune was 
equal to that of Alexander, and whoſe prudence and genero- 
{ity were unrivalled, was determined to proſecute the war 
with vigour: that her imperial majeſty might be aſſured he 
would never lay down his arms, whilſt the grand ſignior 
Was 
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ſenſible of the changes to which Perſia was ſubject, to carry this 
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was in any condition to make war againſt her; the Perſians 
being intirely diſpoſed to ſupport a perfect amity with the 
dominions of her imperial majeſty, whoſe intereſt they con- 
ſidered in common with their own. | 

This embaſſador was alſo charged with a commiſſion, to 
require the delivery of Derbend, Baku, Reſbd, and all the 
places in the provinces of Shirvan and Ghilan, with the other 
diſtricts. ſituated on the coaſt of the Caſpian Sea, which had 
been conquered by Peter the Great; alſo that thoſe Tartars 
in the mountains of Dagiſtan ft, who had ſubmitted to the 
Ruſſian arms, ſhould be again reſtored to the dominion © 
Perſia. 8 | | | | 

It was ſaid, that Kouli Khan had in the vanity of his heart 
declared, that if the Ruſſians did not retire, he would take a 
broom, and ſweep them out. The Ruſſians, apprehenſive 
of a war with the Turks, did not think thoſe countries worth 
a conteſt : they had never received any benefit from them, 
but quite the reverſe, for they only proved a grave to their 
armies. As to the revenues of thoſe provinces ſince the 
year 1722, which were alſo demanded by the embaſſador, 
the Ruſſian miniſtry alledged, that ſo far from drawing any 
advantage from thence, the government had been at a great 
expence in the ſupport of them. 
In conſequence of this treaty now made with Tæhmas 
Kouli Khan, her imperial majeſty appointed a general officer 
to accompany the Perſian commiſſaries, in order to ſee the 
evacuation of the countries already mentioned, and to fix the 
boundaries of the two ſtates ; which was accordingly done 
ſoon after. The embaſlador having received all the honours 
due to his character, took his leave of the empreſs the 1 3th 
of March; and the court bore the expence of his journey to 
the frontiers, according to cuſtom. The empreſs intended 


to ſend an embaſſador to Isfahan, to compliment the young 


Shah; and from thence to proceed to the army, in order 
to finiſh the negotiations with Tæhmas Kouli Khan, which 
the Perſian miniſter had already begun. 
The Turks had not yet recovered the ſhock occaſioned 
by the defeat of Topal Oſman ; and the rapid progreſs of the 
Vol. II. | Ff Perſian 
f I have already given ſome account of theſe people in my firſt 
volume, and I have only to obſerve further, that from this coun- 
try the Alans in the fifth century are ſaid to have ſpread them- 
= like a flood over Europe, extending their conqueſt as far as 
ain. . 
e We find afterwards, that the Ruſſian miniſters were too 


4 


deſign into execution. 
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Perſian arms the laſt year had diſheartened the court to an 
extreme degree, inſomuch that they would hardly have op- 
poſed the enemy, had there been no other object to preſerve 
than the conquered provinces. At the fame time, the good 
intelligence between the Ruſſians and the Perſians, gave great 
umbrage to the port. The grand ſignior comforted himſelf 
however in hopes of an accommodation with the Perſians, 
and that the loſs of Georgia would be repaired by his con- 
queſts in chriſtendom; the ſituation of the European powers 
at that time ſeeming to facilitate the ſucceſs of the Ottoman 
arms. The Perſian army was now increaſed to 120,000 
men, and Kouli Khan abſolutely refuſed to enter into terms 
of accommodation, unleſs the Turks would not only yield 
up all the conquered provinces, but alſo pay him the charge 
of the war. 

The Ottoman court was continually ſending troops, am- 
munition, and money to Aleppo and Trebiſonde, from 
whence the army under Abdallah Kouproli, Baſha of Cairo, 
was ſupplied ; this general had alſo fuccours from Cairo, but 
as yet he kept cloſe in his intrenchments in Armenia, The 
Turks eſteeming this as a holy war, were yet in ſpirits to 
try the fortune of another campaign. The grand fignior 
therefore gave orders to the Seraſkier Kouproli, to give battle 
to Tzhmas Kouli Khan, as ſoon as he ſhould find himſelf 
ſufficiently reinforced, 

The Perfian general had ſpent the beginning of this year 
in reducing Georgia, and was now on his march to Erivan, 
Deſigning to bring the Turks to an engagement, he ſent a 
detachment of 1 5000 men towards their camp. The Sera- 
ſkier immediately concluded, that this motion could be made 
with no other defign than to reconnoitre his fituation ; he 
therefore ſent a body of his beft cavalry to meet them, and 
after a ſhort ſkirmiſh the Perſians retreated in confuſion, 
The Serafkier unwilling to loſe fo apparent an advantage, 
difpatched more troops after them, and followed himſelf at 
the Head of his army, making forced marches, in hopes to 
intercept their junction with the main body of the Perſians. 

On the roth of June, Tahmas Kouli Khan appeared 
with 40,000 men in the valley of Arpakavi, ſo that the 
whole force with him did not exceed 55,000. The Sera- 
ſkier, on the other hand, had an army of 80,000. At the 
approach of the Turks, the Perſian general broke up his 
camp with a ſeeming precipitation, and retired towards 
Erivan. After ſeveral forced marches, being arrived at the 
{treight previouſly deligned for the action, he * a 

| * 
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body of his men in a wood, whilſt another ſtrong party was 
covered in a valley. In this ſituation he prepared to receive 
the Turks. | 

The van of the Turkiſh army ſaw themſelves at once at- 


tacked in flank and rear by the Perſians, who came out of 


the defiles. The action was very bloody, and laſted five 
hours; the Seraſkier had two horſes killed under him, and 
after fighting very bravely, met with the ſame fate as his 
predeceſſor Topal Oſman ; beſides him, fell Demir Baſha, 
and Muſtapha Baſha, generals of the firſt rank, the laſt was 
a kinſman of the grand ſignior; they loſt alſo four other 
Baſhas, with 20,000 men, the greateſt part of whom were 
killed, the reſt taken priſoners ; the Perſians likewiſe made 
themſelves maſters of thirty-two pieces of cannon, with the 
military cheſt and baggage. 

This victory was obtained the cheaper, as the rear of the 
Turks could not come up, and conſequently had no ſhare in 
the action: theſe retired as ſoon as they found their van to- 
tally defeated : they were followed however by the Perſians 
for near three leagues ; ſome fled to the neighbouring cities, 
and others into the mountains. Abdallah Baſha carried off 
8000 Turks to Cars, a city in the Upper Armenia: 

The news of this defeat flung the whole city of Conſtan- 
tinople into the utmoſt conſternation, as they concluded 
from hence, that not only the conquered countries muſt ſub- 
mit, but that it would be dangerous to the whole empire to 
continue the war any longer. Freſh orders were therefore 
ſent to Achmed, Baſha of Bagdat, with full powers to nego- 
tiate a peace with Tæhmas Kouli Khan. The friendſhip 
which the Perſian general had profeſſed for this Baſha, was a 
circumſtance which ſerved to ſupport the drooping ſpirits of 
the Ottoman court; the Baſha had alſo acquired ſo great a 
reputation, that his enemies as well as his partizans, often 
ſtiled him Achmed Padiſha *. The mufti and all the court 
appeared however with very ſorrowful countenances. Cara 
Achmed, who had been for ſome time lieutenant to the go- 
vernor of Bagdat, a good ſoldier, and well verſed in the 
liberal arts, was now ſent to ſupply the place of the Seraſki- 
er Kouproli. | | 
Tæhmas Kouli Khan was no ſooner maſter of the field, 
than he diſpatched an officer to the Ruſſian court, to inform 
them of his victory. The deſigns which he had now form- 
ed, required a peace with the Turks ; but he ſtill promiſed 
to do nothing without the conſent of the empreſs of Ruſſia. 
-.<--4qy F632 How- 
© The emperor Achmed. 
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However, if we may judge from the event, he was deſirous 
of engaging the Ruſſians in a war with the Turks, as the 
moſt effectual means of promoting his own ſchemes. 
This ſecond important victory favoured his deſigns. He 

immediately laid ſiege to Erivan the capital of Armenia; the 
garriſon having no expectation of ſuccours, ſoon demanded 
to capitulate, and were permitted to retire to Cars ; but part 
of the inhabitants were removed into Khoraſan. From 
thence he ſent a ſtrong detachment to Erzeroum b; and by 
the end of this year's campaign he recovered all the conquer- 
ed provinces. 

If we conſider to what a wretched ſtate Perſia had been 
reduced fix years before, when T'zhmas Kouli Khan appear- 
ed at the head of her forces, we muſt impute this rapid ſuc- 
ceſs to his military genius and fortune. What a prodigious 
change was it for a country devoured by rapine, whoſe ſub- 
jects were deſpiſed abroad, and plunged into miſeries at home, 
to give laws to a powerful monarchy in ſo ſhort a time |! It 
is natural to think, that in the height of his triumphs, Afia 
would not have bounded his conqueſts, had his paſſion been 
only for military glory; but every circumſtance of his con- 
duct proved that he aſpired at more than triumphs ; and that 
bis ambition of ſovereignty was equal to that of conqueſt ; 
neither of which could be long ſupported without vaſt funds, 
and theſe hardly were to be obtained by purſuing the war 
againſt the Turks. " 4 

Before we enter upon the relation of any new event, we 
muſt go back to the ſituation of the Ottoman court. The 
defeat of the Seraſkier Kouproli was attended with a further 
change of miniſtry at Conitantinople. Iſmael Baſha, the 
grand viſier, who had been the chief adviſer to proſecute the 
war with Perſia, was depoſed the 12th of July, and though 
a relation of the grand ſignior, was baniſhed to the iſle of 
Candia : Mahommed Baſha ſucceeded him; the laſt was al- 
ſo appointed Seraſkier of the army intended to be ſent againſt 
the Ruſſians. This miniſter accordingly marched out of 
Conſtantinople in great pomp and ceremony, with the ſtan- 
dard of Mahommed carried before him. The Ruſſians, who 
naturally expected this event, were very vigilant in march- 
ing an army early into the field; inſomuch, that Aſoph was 
beſieged before the Turks had taken care to provide a ſuf- 
ficient garriſon. This place being at the mouth of the river 
Don on the Palus Mzotis, and communicating wm _ 

lac 


bd At Erzeroum the peace was concluded by the Perſian and 
Twkith miniſters. | 
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Black Sea, the laying ſiege to it created great alarms at Con- 
ſtantinople. 

The miniſters of the ſeveral chriſtian potentates interpoſed 
their mediation, to prevent the great effuſion of blood, which 
the Ruſſian war muſt neceſſarily occaſion; but the Turks 
were inexorably bent to purſue it. Kouli Khan pretended 
to make it an article in the peace he was negotiating with 
the Turks to include the Ruſſians. This was a miniſterial 
ſtroke, which anſwered a double purpoſe. He knew the 
Turks were intirely averſe to it, and conſequently their re- 
fuſal gave him the better plea to make his own terms ; and, 
at the ſame time, he ſecretly wiſhed to involve his new 
friend, as well as his old one, in a war that ſhould keep 
them well employed for ſome time, whilſt -he purſued the 
favourite projects which he had planned: for this purpoſe, it 
was alſo neceſſary to ſtart all the difficulties imaginable, in 
order to protract the iſſue of the conferences at Erzeroum. 
Abdil Baki Khan, the Perſian embaſſador, met Achmed, 
Baſha of Bagdat, but nothing could be concluded this year. 
The Turks made no difficulty to yield up or reſtore all the 
countries conquered from Perſia ſince the time of Shah Huſ- 
ſein, with thoſe which had been ſeparated from that empire 
during that reign ; but Kouli Khan, not ſatisfied with this, 
made pretenſions on Bagdat, and demanded to be paid the 


expences of the war. 


The iſſue however made it appear, that it was not his in · 
tentions to exact ſuch rigorous conditions, but to gain time, 
and diſpoſe of the governments of all the conquered countries 
in a ſatisfactory manner, and to endeavour to perſuade the 
Ruſſian. court, that he meant to proſecute the war, notwith- 
ſtanding the treaty already commenced. 
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Electing of T&XHMAS KOULI 
KHAN King of PERSIA, 
in 1730, 

TILL 10 


Return from his memorable Expedition into 
INDIA in 1740. 


CHAP. LM. 


The young SKah Abas dies. The Ruſſians evacuate Derbend, 
and yield up their conqueſts in Perſia, Tæhmas Kouli 
Khan declared ting. Conditions of accepting the diadem. 
The Mulla Baſhi put to death. Nadir coins money, and 
ſeizes the lands of the Church. Edict concerning the ſect of 
the Sunnis and Schias. 


was TR beginning of this year ripened the plot. 

730. Perſia, trembling at the effects of her own 
conqueſts, ſaw herſelf in the hands of an uſurper, whoſe mi- 
litary abilities rendered him the idol of his army. The 
young prince Abas, who was of a completion extremely de- 
cate, died. Whether his death was intirely according to 
the courſe of nature, is not declared : it is probable, how- 
ever precarious the life of this infant-king might have been, 
that ſome art was uſed, in order, that ſo feeble an impedi- 
_ ſhould not obſtruct the deſigns of Tæhmas Kouli 

an. | 

The roth of March, as I have more than once obſerved, 
is the Perſians new-year's-day, when it is the cuſtom of their 
princes to aſſemble the governors of the provinces, and de- 


mand an account of their adminiſtration. This was a _ 
; able 
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able occaſion to convoke all the governors, elders, and great 
officers, together with the generals of his army, in order to 
communicate the ſucceſs of his arms, and to conſult what 
further meaſures were neceſlary to be taken for the common 
The rendezvous was appointed in the plains of Mo- 
gan, near the banks of the Aras, where he had aſſembled 
the greateſt part of his forces, conſiſting of near 100,000 
men. He acquainted the nobles and governors, that the 
reaſon of calling them together was, that they might know 
from him how God had been pleafed to bleſs his arms with 
ſucceſs, and to reſtore all the dominions which had been 
torn from the late family of the Seffies. That he had delivered 
Perſia from the yoke of the Afghans, and was in treaty with 
the Turks, with whom he hoped ſoon to make ſuch a peace 
as would be agreeable, ſince the grand ſignior muſt be obliged 
to accept of the conditions which he ſhould preſcribe : that 
he had alſo concluded a peace with the Ruſſians, who had re- 
ſtored all thoſe dominions belonging to the Perſian empire, 
which they had conquered fourteen years before: in ſhort, 
that he had left nothing to be done except the conqueſt of 
Kandahar. But as it was neceſſary for the ſupport and con- 
tinuation of the glory of the monarchy, that they ſhould have 
a perſon at the head of their armies, who might prevent ſuch 
fatal conſequences as they experienced in the preceding reign, 
and as it was his intention to enjoy the remainder of his life 
in repoſe, he deſired to reſign his office; for which reaſon 
they muſt make choice of a new general. Moreover, as it 
had pleaſed God to deprive them of the young Abas, they 
muſt elect a king alſo : if they thought Shah Tæhmas could 
govern them with valour and wiſdom, that they had only 
to recall him; but if he was not capable, they muſt fix their 
choice upon ſome other: that ſo important a buſineſs re- 
quired mature conſideration; he therefore recommended it 
to them, and deſired their anſwer in the three days. ; 
There was hardly a ſenſible man in the aſſembly, but ſaw 
through the thin diſguiſe of theſe propoſitions; and many faw 
it with indignation, who had not virtue enough to declare 
their real ſentiments. Kouli Khan retired to his tent, and 
left the deputies to their own contemplations : he ordered that 
they ſhould be entertained at the public expence, and treated 
with all the reſpe& imaginable. It is reaſonable to preſume, 
that he had already made his ſentiments known to the princi- 
pal officers, whilſt it was obvious to every common ſoldier, 
that military glory, and a deſpotic authority, were his ruling 
paſſions, The great care T tenderneſs which he bad _ 
4 
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all occaſions ſhewn them, neceſſarily engaged their wiſhes to 
ſee him their ſovereign, as well as their general. Under 
theſe circumſtances, what voice could the deputies of the 
people have, but ſuch as was agreeable to the army ? 

The three days being expired, the deputies waited on the 
general with a petition, repreſenting, ** That as God had 
<< been pleaſed to make uſe of his arm to reſtore the glory 
« of the Perſian monarchy, none was ſo worthy of the dia- 
« dem as himſelf; that their lives and fortunes were re- 
« deemed by him, and to him therefore they ought to be 


« devoted.“ 


Tzhmas Kouli Khan then replied : “ Tt is true, that 


& ſince I led the people to battle, divine Providence has been 
* pleaſed to favour my deſigns. You have yourſelves been 
c witneſſes of the amazing ſucceſs of the Perſian arms. It 
&« was not my intention however in calling you together, to 
c receive this mark of your gratitude ; but ſince heaven has 
& decreed that my feeble arm ſhould be the inſtrument of 
<< that almighty power which governs all things, I will con- 
c ſent to your propoſal, under certain conditions. It will 
c reſt on yourſelves to ſupport your own choice, and aſſiſt 
% me to exalt the nation to as high a pitch of glory as the 
ce greateſt kings of the former ages have done. But if you 
« will make me your king, you muſt remember to comply 
6 with the conditions which I now require. Firſt, You 
<<. muſt make the diadem hereditary in my family. Second- 
6 ly, You ſhall not entertain in your. houſes any of the fami- 
ly of your old kings, much leſs mention any thing tending 
ce to rebellion. And laſtly, You ſhall not curſe Omar, Oſ- 
© man, and Abubeker, nor obſerve the tumultuous meet- 
cc ings at the commemoration of Huſſein's death; and as a 
<< preat effuſion of blood has been occaſioned by the religious 
& differences of the ſets of the Schias and Sunnis ', which, in 
<© my opinion, are not in themſelves eſſential, an aſſembly 

6c of the prieſts ſhall be called to regulate theſe differences.” 
It may, I think, be preſumed, that Nadir Shah, for that 
is the name by which we muſt now call him, elate with his 
great victories over the Turks, had flattered himſelf that he 
might one day unite the Perſian and Ottoman dominions _ 
the 


See Vol. I. Chap. LI. alſo Vol. II. Chap. XVII. To 
this we may add, that as the Sunnis, who are the ſect of the 
Turks, acknowledge the khoran as expounded by the doctors, 
Malek, Shafi, Handbal, and Abul Hanifa ; fo the Perſians or 
Schias adhere to Ali, and are guided by their own Imams, who 
haye expounded their eccleſiaſtical law. | 
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the ſame head; but though this dazling object floated in his 
imagination, he could ſcarcely hope to make a ſpeedy con- 
queſt of the minds of the people, or that he could reign over 
both nations, whilſt they remained of different ſeas. It is 
true he was bred a Sunni, and from thence might ſeem ſome- 
what inclined that way; though, in reality, the tenets of 
both parties were equally indifferent to him. | 

The Khans and deputies of all the provinces came readily 
into the two firſt articles, which ſeemed more particularly to 
regard their allegiance to their new ſovereign, As to the 
commemoration of the death of Huſſein, the ton of Ali, we 
have already explained, that this feſtiyal * regarded the eccle- 


| ſiaſtical government; but ſince it might be made an occaſion 


of tumultuous aſſemblies, Nadir wiſely guarded againſt it, 
as injurious to his intereſt, In regard to the laſt article, they 
deſired the high prieſt i might be heard; he was accordingly 
brought into the preſence of the new ſovereign, where he 
ſpoke to this effect: * It is not for earthly princes to direct 
in what manner the God of heaven and earth ought to be 
« worſhipped : we have our law, as delivered down by di- 
ce vine authority, through the mediation of the prophet u; 
& that is our guide; and as all changes in religious matters 
& are ſubject to very dangerous conſequences, I hope no 
cc means will be taken to ſully the luſtre of your victories, 
« by a ſtep ſo derogatory to the welfare of the true belie- 
* vers.” Such a ſpeech as this, might have eaſily fired the 
hearts of a people naturally inclined to enthuſiaſm ; but per- 
haps this honeſt prieſt was the only man who dared to ſpeak 
his mind; the only one, at leaſt, of any eminent authority, 
who had courage to check that imperious ſpirit, which al- 
ready ſhewed itſelf in Nadir, though he had not yet received 
the enſigns of royalty: but as if heaven had marked him out 
for deliverance from the cruel bondage of Nadir's govern- 
ment, he was ſoon ſilenced with a bow- ſtring. This well- 
meaning prieſt might, however, have checked his zeal ; for 
as the matter was to be referred to prieſts of the different ſects, 
the conſequence was very natural, that it would remain as 
they found it: nor did the people give their tacit conſent to 
theſe propoſals, ſo as to produce any particular effect, with 
rezard to the uniformity of religion. pe: 
The next day, being the 11th of March, the general was 
proclaimed king, under the name of Nadir Shah *, and the 
Es 5 päeeople 
* See Vol. IT. Chap. XVI. I Mulla Baſhi. = Mahommed. 
a The Perſians generally put the title after the name, tho Eu- 
ropeans ule it beſore and after indiffereatly. 8 
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people paid him homage as ſuch, which he accepted with an 
air of dignity mixed with arrogance. The Armenian patri- 
arch, who was in the camp, performed part of the ceremony, 
by buckling on his ſabre ; but as to the plume o and diadem, 
which, as already obſerved, is the more eſſential mark of 

royalty, he changed it himſelf from the left - ſide to his right, 
as if he meant to ſhew, that to his own arm only he was in- 
debted for his exaltation, | 

Thus did the aſpiring genius of this inſtrument of divine 
wrath accompliſh his end: thus did he reach that point 
which Cæſar could not attain ; tho? in valour, generoſity, 
and ſtrength of mind, this celebrated Roman was not inferior 
to the Perſian uſurper; whilſt he excelled him in learning, 
politeneſs, and humanity, to which Nadir indeed had no 
pretenſions. Cromwell alſo was baffled in his aim at the 
crown of England ; neither his ikill nor cunning, nor his va- 
lour nor reſolution, could acquire him the name of king, 
Rome, tho* corrupt to an extreme, and ripe for a change of 
that form of government, by which her people had arrived 
at ſo high a pitch of glory, had yet ſome honeſt and gallant 
ſpirits, who thought the killing of a tyrant warrantable, at 
leaſt not ſo great an evil as ſlavery. In England, there were 
numbers whoſe principles were untainted, and who ſaw the 
error which had been committed, in attempting to change 
the monarchy into a republican government: but in Perſia, 
ignorance and want of foreſight, with univerſal corruption of 
manners, prepared the necks of the people for the yoke to 
which they now ſubmitted ; and it was but a few years after, 
that they ſaw pyramids of human heads erected on that ſpot, 
where they choſe their king *. | 

Nadir being arrived at the ſummit of his ambition, began 
to exert that boundleſs authority with which he was inveſted ; 
however, he tempered his natural fierceneſs and cruelty with 
ſome tokens of munificence : he entertained all the deputies 
of the people for three days, and treated them with great ci- 
vility ; among other ſhews and amuſements in the camp, 
was that of ſhooting an arrow at a gold plate, which was 
fixed on a lofty pole ; thoſe who ſhot down the mark were 
to receive it as a reward of their ſkill, together with a coat of 
honour. 


The 


© Theſe are of the feathers of black herons ſtuck into a tube, 
ſupported by a ſtud of precious ſtones. 
E See Vol. I. Chap. LI. 
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The motto, which he choſe upon this occaſion for his 
ſeal, was this: 
„ As the jewel was fallen out of the ring of fame and 
* glory, ſo God has reſtored it in the name of Nadir.“ 
he coins which he cauſed to be ſtruck had theſe inſcrip- 


tions: 
Nadir king of kings, and glory of the age.“ 

Another was: | 

« Coins proclaim through the earth, the reign of Nadir, 
e the king who conquers the world.“ 

The aſſembly were at length diſmiſſed, to appearance 
very well ſatisfied ; the prieſts only reſented the death of their 
chief, the Mullah Baſhi, and the little regard which the new 
ſovereign ſhewed to the national religious tenets ; however, 
as he did nothing by halves, he was determined to pull off the 
maſk. As ſoon as he arrived at Caſbin, whither he next di- 
reed his march, he convoked all the eccleſiaſtics of the city 
and neighbouring countries, and demanded of them in what 
manner the reyenues of the church were employed ; they 
anſwered, in the ſupport of prieſts, colleges and moſques, in 
the laſt of which inceſſant prayers were offered to heaven for 
the ſucceſs of the arms of their ſovereigns : to which he re- 
plied to this effect: It is certain that you have been very 
e remiſs in your duty, and that the Almighty is not pleaſed 
« with the prayers of ſuch men as you are. It is now near 

_ © fifty years ſince the empire has been on the decline, and 
“ was at length plunged into the deepeſt miſery, till the vic- 
e torious inſtruments 4 of the moſt wonderful, by expoſing 
ce their lives for its defence and glory, have at length reſtored 
<« it. Theſe are the prieſts to whole ſervices we are indebt- 
« ed; therefore the revenues and lands of the church ſhall be 
«© appropriated to their ſupport *.” 

It is eaſy to imagine, what impreſſions the prieſts would 
receive from being plundered of all their revenues; but as 
much the greateſt part of the army, particularly all the Tar- 
tars, were of the ſect of the Sunnis, they treated their com- 
plaints with deriſion; whilſt the people in general, appre- 
hending that they ſhould be relieved from their taxes, in pro- 
portion as the church revenues were applied to the ſupport of 
the army, felt no great reluctance in ſubmitting. Religion, 
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indeed, ſeemed to be almoſt at the ſame low ebb as morali- 
ty, or they never would have choſen Nadir Kouli for their 


king. He left the people however at their liberty, with re- | 


gard to the ſupport of prieſts at their own expence, but con- 


tinued to exact a conformity to the Sunnis, agreeably to what | 
he had mentioned in the plains of Mogan; and for this pur- | 


poſe he publiſhed the following edict : 


The decree to unite the two ſects of the Schias and the Sunnis, 
which divide the Perſians and the T urks. 


„ All in high ſtations, the Sedr e of great power, the 
© governor, miniſters of the law, and learned men of the 
cc royal reſidence of Isfahan, being exalted through the 
cc king's favour, ſhall Know, that while the abode of our 
cc enſigns, on which victory attends, was at Mogan, it 
< was agreed, that according to the antient cuſtom tran(- 
cc mitted down to us by our predeceſſors in the religion, as 
< explained by Hanifa * and Jaffer v, from henceforth we 
« do acknowledge the directing Caliphs *, in whom the moſt 
< high is well pleaſed, as the ſucceſſors of the chief of meſ- 
« ſengers 7; and that, whenever there is occaſion for it, the 
ce people ſhall mention the names of the four with great re- 
4c ſpect. 

«© But, whereas, in ſome places of theſe kingdoms, at 
“ the time of calling to prayers, and ſtanding up to pray, 
the people mention theſe words, Ali, the friend of G 5 
* according to the uſual practice of the Schias , but con- 
© trary to thoſe who are of orthodox faith. This we de- 
& clare to be repugnant to the true religion, and contrary to 
- © the agreement and covenant entered into. Beſides, it 1s 
6 apparent to the world, that as the prince of the faithful, 

| | ws 


The Sedr is a perſon of authority in the empire, who has 
the management of church lands, and of the revenues, for the 
maintenance of public ſchools, ſalaries to learned men, and 
other pious uſes, 1 

© The plains where he was choſen king. 

uv Hanifa, one of the four Turkiſh doors, famous for ex- 
pounding the Mahommedan law. | 

„ Jafter, one of the Imams or p:ophets, whoſe opinion the 
Sunnis pay the greateſt regard to. | 

* Abubeker, Omar, Oſman, and Ali. 

! Mahommed. | 

Is always annexed by the Schias to the Kelmah, viz. there 
is but one God, Mahommed is bis-prophet, and Ali his friend. 
be ſect of the Perſians. | | 
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« the lion of God, the victorious b, is ele, praiſed, and 
« acceptable to the Lord of glory; his rank and intereſt at 
t the court of unity, will not be increaſed by vulgar teſti- 
ce mony, nor the full moon of his power diminiſhed by the 
« omiſfion of theſe words. But the ill conſequence of this 
ec form is, that both ſets ©, who equally acknowledge the 
cc chief and prophet * of both worlds, are provoked to ani- 
« moſities, which are offenſive to the prophet, and to the 
« prince of the faithful *. Therefore, as ſoon as this high 
« edi& is promulged, let all muſſulmen, high and low, the 
« callers to prayer in the cities, their dependencies, and 
« adjacent countries, Know, that from this day henceforth, 
« theſe wordsf, which differ from the orthodox cuſtom, 
& ſhall not be mentioned. It is alſo uſual with governors in 
&« their aſſemblies, after their prefatory prayer *, to ſay, 
«© may the king, from whom all our fortune flows, live for 
cc ever. As a prayer for perpetuating a mortal man is vain, 
and of no effect, we command that every Khan, who is 
« maſter of a drum k and enſign, ſay it in this manner, 
tc thanks to the true king for all benefits. From hencefor- 
c ward let all perſons obſerve theſe ſettled regulations and 
cc yritten orders: for, whoſoever deviates from them, will 


© incur the diſpleaſure of the king of kings, Written in 


| 92 


& the month Safer, 1149 

Whatever policy might induce Nadir to make a difference 
in the form of prayer, it ſeems to have betrayed him into an 
abſurdity. He might apprehend his intereſt to be concerned 
in being acknowledged the © true king; yet his obſervation 
on perpetuating a mortal man, ſeems to be more vain, than 
the thing itſelf, which he calls ſo; ſince © living for ever, 
can only allude to immortality after death; or, according to 


the eaſtern manner, the longeſt period of life. 
CHAP. 


> Mortiſa, Ali's titles. 

e The Sunnis and Schias. 

« Mahommed. 

e Mortiſa Ali. 

f Ali, the friend of God. 

© Fattaha and Tokbir, is a prefatory prayer, which ĩs generally 
the firſt chapter of the khoran. Tokbir is repeating three times, 
theſe words, Allah, Akbah, God is greateſt, before the Kelmah 
above-mentioned. 
F | I preſume that the order extended to all perſons to uſe this 
orm. | 
* Tabal, or ſmall drum, which general officers ordinarily 
wear fixed to their ſaddles. 

1 June, 1736. 
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CHAP, LIV. 


Nadir Shah marches to Caſbin, and ſends an embaſſador tg 
Turkey. The grand ſignior's orders to Achmed Baſha 
concerning peace. All the conquered provinces yielded up to 
Perſia, Nadir Shah marches to Isfahan. Great prepara- 
tions for an expedition againſt Kandahar, 


HO” it was impoſſible this edict could meet with uni- 
verſal approbation, we do not find that any remon- 
ſtrances were made againſt it. However, it was a very po- 
litic ſtep upon the whole, as it was not only contrived to 
avoid expenſive and bloody wars with the Turks, but alſo 
calculated to contiuue the diadem in his own family, who 
were well-known to be Sunnis ; and according to the former 
conſtitution of the empire, would otherwiſe find it as difficult 
to eſtabliſh a lineal ſucceſſion, as a roman- eatholic prince in 
a proteſtant country. 

Nadir, during his ſtay at Caſbin, took the uſual oath; 
« To govern the people according to the laws of God, as 
c revealed by his prophet Mahommed ; and to protect and 
« defend the Perſians againſt all their enemies. From hence 
he diſpatched a miniſter to the Ottoman court, to acquaint 
them of his acceſſion to the throne ; he alſo ordered another 
to the court of St. Peterſburg for the ſame purpoſe. The 
empreſs of Ruflia in return, ordered her reſident in Perſia to 
preſent her congratulations ; and preſuming that he had al- 
ready made peace with the Turks, ſhe demanded what the 
conditions of it were, that ſhe might ſee if there was any 
thing contrary to the treaty which ſhe had lately concluded 
with the Perſian empire. Nadir {till perſiſted, that he would 
enter into no accommodations with the Turks injurious to the 
intereſt of her imperial majeſty : that if his miniſters had done 
any thing, it was without his orders ; though, at the ſame 
time, the embaſſador appointed for Turkey was one of his 
prime counſellors and favourites. 

On the other hand, the "Turkiſh miniſtry endeavoured to 
perſuade the people, that in conſideration of their yielding up 
all the conquered provinces, the Perfians would make a di- 
verſion in their favour againſt the Ruſſians, who, during this 


interval, had made themſelves maſters of Azoph. The 


grand ſignior, who feared Nadir when he was only general 
of the forces of Perſia, was the more defirous of cultivating a 
good underſtanding with him, now that he was exalted to 
the throne of that empire, | 
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It was already expected, that Nadir would turn his arms 
towards India: but in the preſent ſituation of his affairs, it 
was by no means convenient to give either the Ruſſians 
or the Turks any cauſe to believe, that he meditated an en- 
terprize againſt a country at fo great a diſtance. The for- 
mer had reaſon to complain of his conduct, in regard to his 
treaty with the Turks; whilſt theſe were compelled only by 
the neceflity of their affairs, to ſubmit to terms which they 
thought highly injurious to their honour and intereſt. Hence he 
judged it neceſſary to practiſe all his arts to prevent thoſe re- 
ſentments, which might have obſtructed his favourite deſign. 

The grand ſignior no ſooner received notice of Nadir's 
being advanced to the throne of Periia, than he repeated his 
orders to Achmed, Baſha of Bagdat, to conclude the treaty 
at Erzeroum : on his part he ſent Ghentch Ali Baſha to that 
city; and the Shah appointed Abdul Baki Khan as his em- 
baſſador to Conſtantinople. The orders which Achmed Ba- 
ſha received from the Ottoman court were couched in the 
following terms : | 

« 'The moſt honoured and reſpectful miniſter of the em- 
&« pire, moſt renowned, wiſe, and truſty counſellor, the 
& moſt happy Achmed Baſha, our Seraſkier and Viſier in 
« Afia, whoſe fame and felicity is everlaſting, ſhall know, 
& That certain differences have happened between our ſub- 
& lime and exalted court, and the kingdom of Perſia, which 
tc have been the cauſe of immenſe lofles and ſufferings to the 
inhabitants of the frontiers, inſomuch, that many diſtricts 
« are intirely ruined. As we are moved with the moſt 
& tender compaſſion, and deſirous to eſtabliſh a laſting tran- 
« quillity, we have reſolved to make theſe reciprocal loſſes 
tt the occafion of a ſtrict friendſhip ; thus to obey the orders 
“ of providence, and preſerve the people from miſery. 

«© We have already informed you of our deſign to enter 
„ into a convention with his renowned majeſty the Shah, 
« who ſhines as Saturn, and whoſe vows are heard by the 
« Almighty. The treaty made by our predeceſſor Amu- 
« rath the IVth. is propoſed as the foundation of this con- 
vention. We have learnt from your letters, that the 
© moſt famous and happy Shah is difpoſed to reform the 
<« errors of the religion of Perſia, and has agreed that ſeve- 
“ ral articles concerning the faith ſhall be inſerted in the 
&« treaty. As the two courts have propoſed to conclude this 
© covenant, the illuſtrious Abdul Baki Khan, on the part 
« of the Shah, is inveſted with the character of embaſlador 
* for this purpoſe, We agree to the three following 3 : 

: « 1, Ihat 
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« TI, That hence forward the Perſians ſhall be at liberty 
ce to viſit the tomb of: Mecca, and other religious 
cc places, without impediment, and ſhall be free of all 
4 duties whatſoever: and in order that every article 
4 ſhall be exactly obſerved, a plenipotentiary on our 
4 part ſhall always reſide at the ſplendid court of Isfa- 
<« han; and one on the behalf of the Shah ſhall remain 
&« at our court. 


„ II. That the Shah, as a pure effect of the greatneſs of 


cc his ſoul, will cauſe the differences in religion to ceaſe, 
« by aboliſhing the ſect of the Schias, and for the fu- 
cc ture tolerating only the Sunnis, who acknowledge 
cc the four ſucceſſors of Mahommed, Abubeker, Omar, 
<< Oſman, and Ali, to the end that there may not be 
4 any farther diſputes about religion. 


c III. After the Shah ſhall have re-eſtabliſhed good or- 
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« der in his dominions, and extirpated the Schias, from 
< whence aroſe eternal diſorders and diſputes concern- 
< ing the public exerciſe of religion, and ſhall have 
% acknowledged us, the ſucceſſor of Mahommed, we 
© ſhall on our part acknowledge him as Shah. 
& And notwithſtanding that we have already given you 
this full power, we authorize you again happily to con- 
clude the treaty with the embaſſador Abdul Baki Khan, in 
the place which you ſhall chuſe to make the exchange 
and afterwards you are to ſend the treaty to our ſplendid 
court by the viſier Korman Waley, who will conduct the 
embaſſador Abdul Baki Khan, with all his attendants, 
For this purpoſe we have diſpatched Capiduſi Baſha to 
conduct him hither, and defray his expences on the road, 
When you ſhall have received the preſent, and com- 
prehend the contents of this commiſſion ; above all exert 
yourſelf to eſtabliſh a good underſtanding between the two 
courts. The prayers of the faithful will aid you in attain- 
ing the extirpation of the ſe& of the Schias, and to ex- 
clude from the treaty the unbelieving Ruſſians. By this 
means you may expect the exalted favour of your majeſ- 
ty, and the acknowledgment of all true believers. Theſe 
are our orders, by which you are to regulate yourſelf. 
Given the 8th of the month Zilchildeſi, 1148 v. I, 
Caſi Aſker Mahommed, a ſervant of the true God, do 
atteſt that this copy is according to the original of the 
ſultan,” 
The 


* April 1736. 
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The conferences at Erzeroum ſtill continued, and tho? 


the Turks ſubmitted to every thing which the Shah ſeemed 
inclined to inſiſt upon, yet nothing was finally determined; 
and Abdul Baki Khan was ordered to proceed to Conſtan- 
tinople, where he continued to practiſe the arts of evaſion, 
no doubt by the inſtruction of his maſter. The Ottoman 
court was extremely offended at this conduct; but as peace 
was abſolutely neceſſary, near the cloſe of the year the treaty 
was concluded. Nadir was acknowledged as ſovereign of 
Perſia ; all the conquered provinces were yielded back to 
that empire; and a full permiſſion was granted for the Perſi- 
ans to viſit the tomb of Mahommed. The laſt article was 
however of very little moment, fince the true policy of the 
Perſian ſtate was to prevent their ſubjects from making that 
pilgrimage. 

In the mean while, Nadir marched with his army from 
Caſbin to Isfahan, with a view to ſettle the interior govern- 
ment of the empire. This was not the place which he de- 
fired moſt to favour ; however, its ſituation with regard 
to the Turks and Ruſſians, and ſome affectation of populari- 
ty, with reſpect to the antient metropolis of the empire, 
drew his attention. His natural inclination to avarice, turn- 
ed his thoughts to the encouragement of commerce; in 
which, however, he had not the leaſt ſkill, nor patience to 
ſee things brought to maturity. The intereſt of the Arme- 
nians began to revive ; the diſtinction of chriſtian and Ma- 
hommedan was weakened, not only as a conſequence of the 
confuſion which had long reigned in Perſia, but alſo as an ef- 
fect of blending the two ſects of the Sunnis and Schias. A 


careleſs indulgence, as well as a fierce perſecution, ſeem 
equally deſtructive of true religion. Moral duties, and mu- 


tual confidences, are the natural effects of religion, and as 
eſſential to the encouragement of commerce, as to the ſup- 
port of a ſtate in general. hat proſpect then had the Per- 
ſians of a happy reign, undet a man whoſe whole life had 
roy guided by principles diametrically oppoſite to theſe du- 
ties ! 

The inſatiable avarice of the eunuchs and miniſters of the 
weak and unfortunate Huſſein, had ſuffered many of the pub- 
lic buildings in Isfahan to fall to decay, and private houſes 
were in no better condition ; the Afghans had not repaired 
them, nor was Nadir inclined to recommend any expence 
of that nature. The ſame paſſion of covetouſneſs poſſeſſed 


his breaſt, as it had done thoſe of the eunuchs in the former 


Vor, II. Gg reign, 
* See Vol. I. Chap. XXXIV. 
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reign, though the objects they purſued were very different, 
However, he cauſed the walls to be repaired, and put the 
city in a better ſtate of defence. He alſo made a diſtribution 
of ſeveral lands, in order to their cultivation, reſerving to 
himſelf a conſiderable part of their produce. To thoſe whom 
poverty had reduced to the loweſt ebb, he cauſed grain to 
be given, alſo «hoy ſums as were neceflary to provide 
the utenſils of huſbendry. Thus he conſulted, in ſome mea- 
| ſure, what was eſſential to the ſurport of the ſtate ; but at 
the ſame time, the chief object of his care was the mainte- 
nance of his army. 

Though the late campaign had been attended with ſuch 
great ſucceſs, yet the common accidents of war had leſſened 
the number of his forces ; for which reaſon, he ſent into all 
parts for recruits : this diſtreſſed the inhabitants in a double 
teſpect, as thoſe fit to bear arms were the moſt proper for 
huſbandry ; and the more his army was augmented, the 
greater neceſſity he was under for a large ſupply of money, 
Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce in general, had 
been declining very faſt ſome years before the fatal invaſion 
of the Afghans; during their reign, the ſtate was plunged 
ill deeper in miſery ; and, ſince their expulſion, ſcarce any 

thing had been heard but the din of war. There is ſome- 
thing amazingly productive of ſatisfaction in the notion of 
conqueſt : every ſubject in a military government, is apt to 
raiſe himſelf in his own efteem, in proportion to the atchieve- 
ments and victories of his ſovereign ; tho” ſuch victories ma 
be the very occaſion of their miſery. Nadir had indeed gr: 
a rapid progreſs in his conqueſt ; but this ſerved only to de- 
Jude the people with an imaginary felicity, no longer durable 
than the firſt tranſport of a tumultuous joy. 

The ſums which Nadir wanted for the proſecution of his 
deſigns were very confiderable, and could not be collected 
without the utmoſt ſeverity. He therefore fent his officers * 
to all the cities and provinces in the empire, where money, 
proviſions, horſes, arms, or any of the implements of war 
could be procured ; charging them to execute their commit- 
ſions with the utmoſt diſpatch, as the cloſe of the year was 
appointed for his intended expedition. | 

It is reaſonable to preſume, that he had projected the con- 
queſt of the Moghol's empire. What encouragement he 

had to expect ſuceeſs, we ſhall have occaſion to relate. In 
the height of his victories over the Turks, he would 
ſcarce 


g o Muhaſſils, or collectors of taxes, and other ſuch kind of 
uy. | 
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ſcarce have directed his arms a different way, without good 
aſſurance that this enterprize was practicable. He made, in- 
deed, no other profeſſion than that of ſubduing the Afghans 
of Kandahar; an undertaking by no means below his cha- 
racter as a great captain. Perſia was delivered from the yoke 
of thoſe people, but not revenged. "Their invaſion was con- 
ſidered as a rebellion, and as fuch ought to be chaſtiſed ; nor 
were theſe people in, themſelves a contemptible enemy, ei- 
ther with regard to their numbers, their ſituation, or their 
bravery. Huſſein Khan, the brother of Maghmud, who 
enjoyed the wy of Kandahar, had refuſed to come 
into Perſia at the ſummons which Nadir ſent to him ; and as 
he had put himſelf in a condition of defence, it was very plain 
he meant to ſupport the independency of the Afghans. 

After the concluſion of the peace with the Turks, Nadir 
ſent another embaſſador to the grand ſignior, with ſeveral 
magnificent preſents, among which was an elephant of a 
very extraordinary fize. Having therefore nothing to appre- 
hend from any of his neighbours; the end of this year he 
prepared to ſet out on his eaſtern expedition; ,- 


—_——— 
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CHAP. LIN. 


A ſuccinct account of the incurſion of the Maharrattas, and tbe. 
enmity between Nizam al Muluck, governor of Deccan, and 
Devran Khan, the fir/? miniſter of Mahommed Shah, em- 
deror of Hindoſtan, with the general flate of his court 
from 1720 to 17136, preparatory to the expedition of Na- 
dir Shah into India, 


EFORE we enter upon a relation of the famous march 
of Nadir Shah into India, it may be proper to give a 
ſhort account of the ſituation of affairs at that time in the 
Moghol's empire. WS 
In 1720, Sultan Ibrahim having rebelled againſt Mahom- 
med Shah, his general Abdallah Khan took occaſion to pil- 
lage the rich throne of the Moghol * of its diamonds, and 
raiſed a great army. This general was ſoon defeated, and 
taken priſoner 1; the young ſultan was confined, and the 
Gg 2 govern- 


This throne was made by Shah Jehan, and reported to have 
coſt eleven millions ſterling. - | 
This general died ſome months afterwards of his wounds, 
and it is remarkable that forty-Eve women of his wives, con- 
x cubines, 
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government ſeemed to be again eſtabliſhed. Some time af. 
ter, Nizam al Muluck ", governor of Deccan , grown too 
powerful for a ſubject, could not be contained within the 
bounds of duty, but appropriated the revenues of his pro- 
vince towards the maintenance of an army, which he em- 
ployed in ſubjeCting the adjacent countries. 

He pretended to keep the Maharrattas from making in- 
roads into the dominions of the Moghol. Theſe people had 
impoſed a heavy tribute on their neighbours, and taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſeveral places of conſequence. They made incurſi- 
ons as far as the province of Malva, killed the governor, 
and ſeized all his treaſures. From thence they directed their 
courſe to Guzurat, the inhabitants of which they treated as 
a congnered people; after which they returned eaſtward as 
far as Gualiar, laying the country under contribution : the 
. peaſants inipiored the protection of the emperor, and the 
whole court was under great alarms. 

Ihe Great Moghol therefore ordered an army to be pro- 
vidcd ; and Devran Khan », his firſt miniſter and alſo his 
viſier with ſeveral other Omras , were appointed to com- 
mand it. Inſtead of giving battle to the Maharrattas, whoſe 
number 


cubines, relations, and domeſtics, burnt themſelves in one room, 
the day after his death. Formerly, none but the wives of the 
Brahmins or Indian prieſts had this barbarous privilege ; but ſince 
the government has devolved upon the Rajas, it has been of- 
ten practiſed for ſome of the wives of princes and others to burn 
themſelves when their huſbands die. Some of theſe princes are 
independent of the Moghol, and govern diſtinct tribes, called 
Raijpouts, who are eſteemed the beſt ſoldiers in India. This 
cuſtom of burning is ſtrictly forbid by the Mahommedan, which 
is the eſtabliſhed religion ; but ſome of the Seyd and Pattan fami- 


lies, through the mere force of pride fall into this cuſtom ; and, 


to evade the laws, ſet their apattments on flames, and thus de- 
ſtroy themſelves. There is no compulſion to this ſacrifice in any 
part of India; but the minds of the people are ſo ſtrongly tainted 
with an opinion of its being honourable to the ſurviving relations 
of a party, that money has been often 2 to obtain the con- 
ſent of a governor for the liberty of deſtroying themſelves. 

r This word ſignifies him who puts the empire in order. 

C Tr is ſometimes wrote Dekien. 5 | 

© Theſe people are ſometimes called Ganims ; they inhabit the 
hither India. 

v He was the paymaſter- general of the empire, whom they call 
Bukhſpi. 
» Omra is the plural of Emir, ſignifying prince or great, 3 
title given to perſons of the firſt rank in India, as already ex- 
plained; this word is alſo wrote Umeras. 
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numbers were much inferior to the emperor's troops, they 
made a compoſition to pay a fourth part * of the revenues of 
Dehlie, on condition that they would retire, and lay down 


their arms. Theſe lords then returned home in purſuit ot 


their pleaſures. The whole court was devoted to amuſe- 


ment, and appeared in ſome meaſure in the circumſtances 


in which that of Shah Huſſein had lately been, in Perſia. 

The puſillanimous conduct of theſe generals, was the oc- 
caſion that Bajeerau, at the head of his Maharrattas, took up 
arms again the next year, notwithſtanding the contributian 
agreed for had been punctually paid. They plundered ma- 
ny places, and intended to march as far as Akbar Abad r. 

pon this, Devran Khan and the viſier marched againſt 
them a ſecond time, and got up with them a little after they 
paſſed the river Jumna, intending to penetrate the province 
of Saadit Khan. But this general having notice of their 
deſign, marched againft them with great force, and defeat- 
ed them: Devran Khan and the viſier having joined Saadit 
Khan, purſued the Maharrattas, who were intercepted by a 
ſtrong body of Moghols, and put to flight. The offence 
which Saadit Khan took at the compromiſe made by Devran 
Khan with theſe free-booters, together with the great opinion 
he had conceived of his own merit, were the chief occaſion 
of his retiring to his province diſcontented. 

In the mean time, Mahommed Shah was not ignorant 
that Nizam al Muluck was the real author of theſe diſorders ; 
which it would hardly be poſſible to prevent, unleſs he re- 
turned to court. The emperor therefore ſent him an invi- 
tation under the ftrongeſt aſſurances, not only of ſecurity to 
his perſon, but alſo that nothing ſhould be wanting to give 
him pleaſure. This man was the moſt diſtinguiſhed for his 
abilities of any of the Indian lords: their cabals were the 
chief occaſion of plunging the ſtate into difficulties : he had 
often recommended the adminiſtration of juſtice as practiſed 
in the reigns of the former-emperors, particularly that of his 
old maſter Auringzebe *; but the unhappy ſituation of the 

2 | court 


* This they call Chot, a tribute which has been often attempt- 
ed to be impoſed on the more peaceable Indians. 

Agra, this was formerly the capital. - | 

? Mr. Fraſer and Mr. Otter mention this as the province of 
Audih, which the former places beyond Penjab ; this muſt be a 
miſtake, or the Maharrattas muſt have travelled over a vaſt trat 
of country. 

This prince died in 1707, after a happy reign of fifty lunar 
years. | | 
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court rendered his advice ineffectual, ſo that he retired to his 
overnment very much diſguſted. He was irritated againſt 
—— Khan and other Omras, who had acquired an aſcen- 
deney over the emperor, and croſſed all the meaſures which 
he had propoſed, whilſt he ſaw the court abandoned to buf. 
foons and looſe women. | 
Nizam al Muluck having been ſollicited to return to 
court, at length reſolved to comply: but he leſt his fon 
Ghazi O'din Khan to command in his province. He did 
not acknowledge that he had favoured the incurſiors of the 
Maharrattas ; on the contrary, he declared that he had ſup- 
ported himſelf when the Seyds d would have taken his go- 
vernment from him; adding to this effect: It pleaſed the 
e Almighty that I baffled all their deſigns, in conſequence of 
& which I was miſrepreſented at court. Your majeſty alſo, 
& induced by their intrigues, intended to come — 
„with a mighty army, but heaven diverted the deſign, and 
* you did me the juſtice to believe me a faithful ſervant.” 
The credulous emperor perſuaded of his integrity, would 
have made him his viſier, but he pleaded that he was a Der- 
veiſh, and therefore not inclined to accept of ſo high a ſtati- 
on ; that there were many perſons about the court more ca- 
pable of executing ſo high an office, and conſequently he 
deſired to be excuſed. | | 1 12 
This lord however met a very gracious reception, and was 
honoured with the title of Aſof Jah e. He ſoon diſcovered 
that things were not mended, that Devran Khan had his maſ- 
ter's car, and took pains to render him ridiculous: even in 
the emperor's preſence he mentioned him with the higheſt 
mark of contempt, giving him the name of a cheat . Such 
inſolencies as this could not be reliſhed by 2 man of his 
ſpirit: he at length declined coming to court, and ſecretly 


 meditated revenge. 


A true ſenſe of humanity, and a right knowledge of man- 
kind, can alone ſupport us under ſuch circumſtances. If 
either of theſe is wanting, the corruption of the heart is apt 
to lead us to deſttoy thoſe, who are the occaſion of our hu- 
miliation. When the imagination is ſet at work, pride ſug- 
geſts a thouſand expedients ; and where power is added, 

| W 2 * 

b Hoſſan Ali Khan and Abdallah Khan, who favoured the 


young Sultan Ibraham already mentioned. ö 
e Aſof Jah ſignifies in rank as Aſof, the name of him who is 


pretended to have been viſier to Solomon. 
d Maimoundgi. This word ſignifies a quack doctor or cheat; 


but here applicable to his cajoling addreſs. 
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what miſchiefs will it not effect? But whilſt the ſhaft is 
aimed at-one, they forget that millions may feel the wound, 
The viſier had made a double inter- marriage of his ſon and 
daughter, to the ſon and daughter of Nizam al Muluck, from 
whence the latter hoped to eſtabliſh an intereſt with him, in 
oppoſition to the other lords; and what he could not rectify 
by his counſels, to confound by his intrigues. The viſier 
however took the oppoſite party, and declined all violent 
meaſures, except ſuch as gratified his own avarice. This 
enraged the haughty Indian ſo much the more ; that rather 
than not gratify his private reſentment, he refolved to uſe 
the arm of a foreign enemy. He knew that Saadit Khan, 
governor of Audih, was become a male-content as well as 
himſelf, he therefore entered into a ſecret correſpondence 
with' him, and it is faid they both joined to inform Nadir 
Shah of the ſtate of affairs at the Moghol's court. 
Tho' it is granted, that Nizam al Muluck might be actu- 
ated by a ſpirit of revenge, it ſeems to me highly probable 
that Nadir did not ſtand in need of ſuch inſtruments, for the 
execution of his ambitious deſigns. It can hardly be imagin- 
ed, that he was ignorant of the general ſtate of affairs in that 
empire, or of the immenſe riches poſſeſſed by the Moghol. 
He knew alſo the valour of his own troops, and the effemi- 
nacy of the Indians: how eaſy is it then to believe, that a 
project of this nature might be formed by ſo ambitious a 
man, whoſe neceflities for the ſupport of his army would 
tempt him to a deſperate enterprize ? | 
But it is not my buſineſs as an hiſtorian to enter very deep 
into the more ſecret ſprings of his conduct, which can be 
defermined only by confequences, and of theſe every reader 
ought to be permitted to judge; where the cauſes of events 
cannot be clearly traced out, the mind may exerciſe its fa- 
culty, in paſſing that judgment which ſeems moſt conſiſtent. 
It appears to me, that tho* Nadir had the wiſdom to keep 
his own.counſel, he had taken the reſolution of marching into 
India, in that exultation of heart, which arofe from his great 
ſuccefs againſt the Turks. The war, in which they were 
already engaged with the Ruffians, was certainly an additi- 
onal reaſon of his carrying this deſign into execution. | 
Having refolved upon this expedition, he nominated his 
ſon: Riza Kouli Myrzz © regent- of Perſia. This young | 
man had already given feveral marks of a genius very like his 
Gg 4 father's, 
* His father being now declared king, the title of Myrza or 


prince of courſe belongs to the ſon, and by this name we ſhall 
hereafter call him. 
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father's, ſo that from a ſimilarity of diſpoſition Nadir added 
the affeclion of a friend to paternal love, and flattered him. 
ſelf into a belief, that the government would be ſecure in hig 


ſon's hands. 


2 


CH AP. LIV. 


Reflections on the different character of Alexander the Great 
and Nadir Shah. Moral conſiderations on falſe glory. Me- 
tives to Alexander and Nadir's invading India. Nadir 
leaves Isfahan in December 1736. Conduct of Huſſein 
Khan, governor of Kandahar, and of the Afghans. Riza 
Kouli Myrza ſubdues the Ouſbegs of Balkh and Bokhara, 

His indiſcreet conduct in Perſia. Indian lords correſpond 
with Nadir, 


N reviewing the expedition of Nadir Shah into India, the 
detail of which contains the moſt memorable part of this 
hiſtory, the reader will indulge the inclination to which the 
ſubject naturally leads me, of making ſome compariſon be- 
tween this enterprize, and that of the celebrated Macedoni- 
an hero. It evidently appears, that theſe ravagers of the 
eaſtern world, Alexander and Nadir, were actuated by the 
ſame predominant paſſion ; an unbounded deſire of conqueſt: 
Alexander indeed had the ſtrongeſt deſire of fame and glory; 
Nadir added to his delight in military atchievements, an in- 
ſatiable thirſt of accumulating riches. The one reigned by 
right of birth; the other by an uſurped power; a power 
which could not be ſupported without a great military force, 
nor that force without great treaſures. 

As an ordinary effect of their intrepidity and rapid con- 
queſts, both were the idols of their ſoldiers; till Nadir be- 
came cruel and avaricious. Alexander was moſt beloved; 
Nadir moſt feared. The one affected a love to mankind; 
the other did not ſo much as pretend to act upon principles 
of humanity. Both appear to us as objects of terror and 
aſtoniſhment ; but whilſt ſome mixture of love or compaſſion 
is due to Alexander's memory ; Nadir can only excite our 
hatred, The one had a real generoſity in his nature, and a 

nobleneſs of ſentiment, cultivated by a liberal education; 


the other, tho? ſuperior in natural parts, was cunning, de- 


ceitful, and illiterate. 
Had 


down to the level of other mortals ; it convinces them that 
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Had Alexander been born to an humble fortune, perhaps 
he might have given greater proofs of true heroiſm, than as 
a mighty prince and conqueror; his heart was formed to 
a love of virtue, but not in a degree equal to his power. 
Though he was not cruel, he killed his intimate friend f; 
though continent *, he burnt a city ® to pleaſe a ſtrumpet. 
Is it a virtue to diſtreſs mankind ! A conduct fo injurious as 
his, may entitle him to the fame of a conqueror, but not of 
a hero. Nadir himſelf had qualities, which are ſometimes 


called virtues ; yet we are ſure that no prince, without re- 


nouncing humanity, can be in love with ſuch a character; 
nor can future ages produce an imitator, without exhibiting 
a picture ſhaded with gloom and horror. 

Human nature in all ages and countries is the ſame ; but 
the ſecret cauſes by which one man differs ſo much from ano- 
ther, are not ſo apparent as the effects of different educations, 
There are few countries which have not had their Alexanders 
or their Nadirs; men actuated by a certain heroic ſpirit of 
military enthuſiaſm ; confounding all the rules of morality 
and religion ; exerting a boundleſs power of doing miſchief ; 
committing actions as much ſuperior to the comprehenſion of 
vulgar minds, as contradictory to all the precepts of true 
philoſophy ; and, in ſhort, proving by one conſtant purſuit, 
that the corruption of human nature may carry mankind 
much farther to do evil, by the ſubſerviency of others as 
wicked, tho* not ſo brave as themſelves, than all the prin- 
ciples of virtue can lead us to do good, for want of virtuous 
inſtruments. | : 

If we look back to paſt ages, we find the world diſtreſſed 
by men of this ſtamp, under the ſpecious name of conqueſt.” 
How intoxicating is the love of fame in the breaſt of a prince, 
turned to war ! whoſe genius is peculiarly military. The 
vain boaſt of triumphs ſeems to divert them from all thoughts 
of mortality, and tempts them to deify themſelves in their 
own eſteem. Amidſt the din of war, a true ſenſe of huma- 
nity is confounded, and heaven itſelf appears amiable only in 
its thunder. 2 | 

The natural greatneſs of the mind in men born to empire, 
ſeems to find no object adequate to it, except in conqueſt 
and power. Men of underſtanding indeed diſcover the de- 
luſion; age and experience opens their eyes, and brings them 


the 


f Clitus. 
# With reſpect to the wife of Darius. 
v Perſepolis, 
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the exerciſe of reaſon, in whatever ſtation heaven has placed 
us, is the only ſolid glory: this paſſion for conqueſt will then 
appear in its true garb of diſtreſs and horror. Religion ſteps 
in to unveil this pretender ; and by ſhewing us what the rule 
of the divine adminiſtration is, opens a ſcene of real and 
tranſcendent joys, which carries up the mind to the true 
ſource of greatneſs. 

What juſt reaſon can be aſſigned for the invaſion of India 
by Alexander? tho' his conqueſt of Darius may be cenſured by 
hiſtorians as raſh and extravagant, as unguided by experience, 
and unſupported by wiſdom ; yet if we conſider the events 
previous to it, we ſhall find his conduct correſpondent with 
the rule of princes in later ages. Ihe expedition of Xerxes, 
and other attempts made by the Perſians to enſlave the Gre- 
Cian republics, could not be eaſily forgotten. To prevent 
any future deſign of the ſame nature, was to take the firſt fa- 
vourable opportunity of humbling the Perſians. There was 
no other way to ſilence their ſcruples, to gratify their jealou- 
{y, nor to appeaſe their reſentment. 

The Perſian monarchy in the reign of Darius began to ſink, 
in ſome meaſure, under its own weight. Wealth had creat- 
ed luxury; luxury corruption; both theſe contributed to 
the diſunion and efteminacy of the people, and rendered them 
an eaſy conqueſt, If the unhappy circumſtances of Perſia at 
that time, were a concomitant motive ta Alexander's inva- 
fion, it did not invalidate the ſtronger reaſons of ſelf-preſer- 
vation. 

Nadir had been leſs criminal, if the ſame motives had car- 
ried him into India; but his expedition was certainly founded 
as much in avarice as ambition, or a fond notion of glory. 

It is now two thouſand and eighty- ſix years ſince Alexan- 
der made his expedition into India. Will the fame of Nadir 
laſt ſo long? Ihe arts and learning of Greece, afforded the 
means of tranſmitting down the feats of the Macedonian hero 
in a clearer manner, than the lights we receive from Perſia 
under her preſent circumſtances, even in regard to what hap- 
pened but as yeſterday. Some events however may be traced 
out, and afford that ſort of pleaſure, which the mind feels in 
the contemplation of objects of terror, whilſt we enjoy, in 
a caltn' repoſe, all the tranſporting charms of liberty, and all 
the happy effects of a well regulated government. 

About the end of December 17 36, Nadir Shah n his 
march with eighty thouſand men, of which the greateſt part 
were cavalry. In a ſhort time he was followed by a body of 
near thirty thouſand men, under the command of * 

| an, 
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Khan, his lieutenant!. The ſhorteſt rout to Kandahar 


would have been by Kherman ; but it was hardly poſſible 
that ſo vaſt an army could be ſupported in a barren and deſo- 
late country: he therefore marched towards Caſbin ł, from 
whence he directed his courſe through Khoraſan ; but we 
have no particular mention of him afterwards, till his arrival 
near Kandahar. | 

We have already given a ſhort account * of this province, 
the ſource of thoſe numerous calamities in which Perſia was 
involved, What reputation the inhabitants had acquired as 
warriors, has alſo appeared in the courſe of this narrative. 
Huſſein Khan, the brother of Maghmud, who was murder- 
ed by Aſhreff, commanded in this place; he was a ſoldier of 
approved reſolution, and actuated not only by the ambition 
of remaining independent, but alſo by the hopes of revenging 
himſelf of the Perſians for the laughter of his countrymen. 
He ſtrengthened his alliance with the Tartars of Balkh and 
Samarcand, and alſo with the ſeveral princes of the moun- 
tains, who were in hopes of ſcreening themſelves from the 
tyranny of the Perſian yoke. The force he had collected is 
faid to have been above thirty thouſand men z. and the quan- 
tity of proviſions laid into the city of Kandahar was ſufficient 
for a very long ſiege. | 
The Khan, however, did not chuſe to ſhut him- 
ſelf up immediately within walls, but determined to 1737+ 
try if he could not ſtop the progreſs of ſo mighty an army, 
conduQed by ſo experienced a general. The great reputa- 
tion of Nadir did not intimidate thoſe brave mountaineers the 
Afghans, who had ſo often triumphed over the Perfians. 
Huſſein Khan therefore marched a large body of his men to 
the banks of a river, which is a branch of the Hindmend, 
there to diſpute the paſſage. They ſupported themſelves for 
ſome time, but at length were obliged to retire, after the loſs 
of near two thouſand men. Nadir then advanced, in order 
to inveſt Kandahar. As he had no heavy artillery with him, 
it was impoſhble he ſhould reduce a fortification ſo advanta- 
geouſly ſituated, by any other means than by famine z he de- 
termined therefore only to blockade it. 

Huſſein Khan was not inſenſible of his danger; he offered 


to acknowledge Nadir's ſovereignty, and as a tributary prince 


to 


i Vekil or Vekeel. | 
* Some accounts mention his going by the way of Kherman, 


which is very natural to ſuppoſe, had that rout been practicable 
to oy arm 


al. Hl. Chap. XV. 
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to pay him homage, on condition he would retire to Herat 
without committing any further hoſtilities. This was too 
mean an object for Nadir's ambition: their terms not being 
accepted, the beſieged reſolved to try the fortune of their arms. 
This extraordinary ſiege laſted till the cloſe of the year. In 
the interim, the garriſon made many ſallies, which coſt 
much blood on both ſides: one in particular, about the be- 
ginning of Auguſt, with the greateſt part of the Afghan troops, 
who attacked the Perſians with ſuch impetuoſity, that it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty they ſtood the ſhock. 

Nadir cauſed a number of houſes to be built here, as he 
had done before at Bagdat ; aſſuring Huſſein Khan, that 
he would not decamp till he had taken the place. The com- 
munication with Perſia was ſupported, by means of the nu- 
merous detachments which were ſent to ſcour the country, 
Jn the Interim, Tæhmas Khan, his lieutenant, arrived with 
a reinforcement of thirty thouſand men, ſo that he was in a 
condition to diſperſe all the flying parties which had incom- 
moded his camp. 

It is remarkable, that in the ſeveral ſallies made by the Af. 

hans, they took a great number of horſes belonging to the 
Perſians, and carried them into the city : theſe being food fa- 
miliar to them, contributed in a great degree to draw out the 
ſiege to an extraordinary length. Nadir being mortified with 
ſuch delays, entered at length into a treaty with Huſſein 
Khan, and confirmed him in his government, upon condi- 
tion that he would ſurrender the town, and that his army 
might be recruited with thoſe ſoldiers who had behaved fo 
gallantly in the defence of the place. 

During the ſiege of Kandahar, Nadir Shah knowing the 
difficulties he ſhould encounter, ſent orders to Riza Kouli 
Myrza, whom he leſt at Meſched, to march with a body of 
troops and attack the Ouſbeg Tartars of Balkh ®, in order to 
make a diverſion, or at leaſt to prevent any ſuccours coming 
to the Afghans from that quarter. Riza Kouli Myrza ſuc- 


cceded in this enterprize; and from thence marched againſt 
the 


m This is the place where Tamerlane received the enſigns of 
ſovereignty in 1370. This great . was born at Keiſh, a 
day's journey from Samarcand, in 1336, and ſpread his conqueſts 
over the neighbouring countries into India, as far as Dehlie. Aſia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt, alſo ſubmitted to him, and he was 
victorious over Badjazet the emperor of the Turks. He fell ſick 
at Atrar, upon his march againſt the Tartars on the borders of 
China, and died in February 1405. Samarcand in his time was 
a city of great note; but the inceſſant wars of that country, have 


reduced it to mean condition, . 
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the Ouſbegs of Bokhara, who, in the interim, had made in- 


eutſions into Khoraſan. Having brought theſe Tartars alſo 
into ſubjection, he returned victorious to Meſched. 

This young prince was in nothing inſerior to his father, 
except the article of experience and judgment, as he plainly 
ſhewed, now that he was at liberty to act as the ſovereign of 
Perſia, Nadir had appointed his brother Ibrahim, governor 


of Aderbeitzan, and made him independent of his ſon. He 


alſo charged the prince to undertake nothing of moment, as 
far as the diſtance of their ſituation, and the circumſtances of 
affairs would admit, without the advice of his uncle Ibra- 
him. The Leſgees, taking the advantage of Nadir's ab- 
ſence, had invaded Shirvan. Ibrahim Khan, who reſided at 
Tavris, put himſelf at the head of a body of forces to oppoſe 
their progreſs, and coming to an engagement with them, he 
was killed in the field. 

The Prince being now free of all bars to his authority, diſ- 
placed Hatem Beg from his government of Isfahan, tho' he 
was reputed a man of ſkill and integrity; and what added to 
this imprudence, he placed in his room a man of a low birth 
and cruel diſpoſition ®. This action was followed by many 
others of a more oppreſſive nature, ſo that whilſt Nadir was 
victorious abroad, the people laboured under a tyrannical 
yoke at home: this ſerved to foment that fatal ſpicit of rebel- 
lion, to which the Perſians were too prone without ſuch pro- 
vocation. 

To return to Nadir, whom we left in poſſeſſion of Kanda- 
har: during the tedious ſiege in which he had been engaged, 
ſome diſcontented lords, belonging to the Moghol's court, 
are ſaid to have held a treaſonable correſpondence with him; 
among theſe were Nizam Al Muluck, governor of Deccan, 
who was at Dehlie, and Saadit Than, governor of Audih. 
Nadir, who was a maſter of intrigue and negotiation, be- 
ing informed of the ſtate of the Moghol's court, and the 
feeble condition of that prince's army, flattered the paſſions of 
thoſe who were diſpoſed to revolt, or ſecretly to favour his 
deſigns; and amuſed them with promiſes of his protection, 
and other private advantages, which would accrue to them 
in conſequence of the ſucceſs of his enterprize. | 

| Before 

a Tt is remarkable that the Perſians are very unſkilled in the 
art of phyſick, notwithſtanding their faith in phyſicians is very 
great. This governor happened to labour under a diſtemper, 
which after ſome months had batiled the ſkill of thoſe who under- 
took his cure, for which reaſon he ordered them to be fined, and 
ſeverely beaten ; ſuch was the man whom the regent had preferred 


to the government of Isfahan. | 
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Before Nadir could penetrate into India, he had ſeveral 
difficulties to encounter. He was too good a general to make 
an abſolute declaration of his intentions o, tho' they were ap- 
parent enough. It was near the middle of this year, before 
be began his march to Cabul. That he might leave no ene- 
my behind him, ſome time had been ſpent in negotiating 
with the princes ? of the country bordering on Kandahar, 
who were tributary to the Great Moghol, particularly thoſe 
of Langor, Boſt, and Giarura, To ſome of theſe he made 
4 and others he engaged in his ſervice, ſo that 
he had a fair proſpect of extending his conqueſt to the utmoſt 
of his wiſhes ; however, he endeavoured to perſuade the In- 
dian Omras, that he conſidered the enterprize as impractica- 


ble. | 
b: 8 Nizam Al Muluck was informed that Nadir di- 
1738. refed his march towards Cabul : in order to intimi- 
date Nacir Khan, who commanded the province and city of 
Cabul, and Sherzih Khan, who was governor of the caſtle ; 
he wrote to them, repreſenting the great difficulty of oppoſ- 
ing the fortune and valour of Nadir Shah; and as there was 
little reaſon to hope they would be ſuccoured by the imperial 
troops, they might do well to conſider, in what manner to 
ovide for their own ſecurity. He wrote alſo to Zekariah 
Khan, the governor of Lahor, who, as well as Nacir Khan, 
was in the intereſt of Devran Khan, the great object of ha- 
tred to the two diſcontented lords. It was ſuggeſted to Na- 
dir, that if he could ſecure a paſſage through Cabul and La- 
hor, where the braveſt troops of India were ſtationed, he 
would find little reſiſtance in penetrating as far as the capital. 
The firſt-place in Nadir's rout was Ghorbund *, which he 


garriſoned with his own people: from thence he marched to 
IE os Ghoznavi. 


© Moſt accounts make him oftentatious in this inſtance allo, 
tho” it was by no means conſiſtent with his ſafety, either in re- 
gard to the Turks or the enemy againſt whom he deſigned to 
march. 

P Theſe are called Rajahs, who are the chiefs of thoſe people 
who are diſtinguiſhed by the name of Zemidars, which ſigniſies 
poſſeſſors of land. 

= Sometimes wrote Gour-bend. This is a defile in the mountains 
of Sableſton, and the entrance into the country of Gour, a diftri& 
to the north of Khanjan. Three days journey from thence is Mi- 
mend. The other conſiderable places in this country are Ruſ- 
tack, and the forts of Zafer and Baglam, near which it is pretend- 
ed are rich mines. Between Ghorbund and Abibaran are ſeveral 
diſtricts of a delightful country. 
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Ghoznavi . The Pattans in their mountainous reſidences 
obliged the Perſians to keep continually upon their guard, 
and had frequent ſkirmiſhes with them. 

The terror which had been ſpread at the taking of Kanda- 
har, facilitated the conqueſt of places ſo much inferior in 
ſtrength. Cabul, efteemed the gates of India on that fide, 
was the next object that obſtructed his paſſage. This city * is 
ſituated on the river Mehran », well fortified, and very dif- 
ficult of acceſs. It was formerly of great conſideration a- 
mong the Indians, and had ſubmitted to that empire, upon 
condition of the ſovereign's being crowned there. Nacir 

| Khan, governor of the province, retired with his forces to 

| Peiſhor : but Sherzih Khan defended the city with the ut- 
moſt reſolution for a whole month; repulſing the attacks of. 
the Perſians with his cannon and muſketry, and killing a 

| t number of them. TAS 
If this ow had been ſupported, he might have bid fair 
to oblige Nadir to abandon his enterprize. Before the re- 
duction of Kandahar, he diſpatched couriers to Nacir Khan, 
whoſe juriſdiction extended over the whole province; alſo to 
Zekariah Than, governor of Lahor, repreſenting his dange- 
rous circumſtances, and intreating them to ſend him ſuc- 
cours. He alſo made the court acquainted with the progreſs 
of the enemy; but this produced no effect. Fear had ſeized 
the minds of theſe lords, and they determined to follow the 
advice of Nizam Al Muluck, and ſubmit to the fortune and 
victorious arms of the Perſian king. 

Nadir carried on the ſiege of Cabul with great Spirit. To 
convince the Indians of his determined reſolution to preſerve 
the exacteſt diſcipline towards them, as well as to ſupport his 

| own 

This is ſometimes called Gaznin or Gazna. It is ſaid to be 

a commercial city, the diſtance of eight days journey from Ba- 
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, mian, a moutainous country, where the air and water are remark- 
K ably wholeſome and agreeable. The Turkiſh writers repreſent, 
5 that in this country are no venomous animals, and that the peo- 
ple live to a great age. It was alſo the reſidence of the princes of 
6 the dynaſty of the Gaznevids; though ſome, I believe, by miſ- 
5 take _ this city in Khoraſan. See Vol. II. Note, page 122. 
© Here are iron mines, and aromatics. 
3 v This river is alſo called Hazarre, or a thouſand, on account 
* of the great number of towns, which are ſituated on the banks. 
a It runs from the north to the ſouthward of this city, and then takes 
2 its courſe to the eaſt. After having paſſed Nekierhar, four days 
Journey lower, and Peiſhor, two days journey farther, it goes to 
"i Devay, a great city, ſituated on the conflux of the waters ot Pent- 


Chikiure, which come from the mountains of Kiouber in the welt, 


Half 8 league from Cabul is a village and a fort of the ſame name. 
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own authority, he cauſed the bellies of eighty of his ſoldiers 
to be ripped open, for no other crime than being preſent 
when one of their comrades forced an Indian woman. 

Nadir erected batteries upon the eminences near Cabul, 
with which he played inceſſantly upon the town ; and, at 
length, having made a ſufficient breach, in the month of 
June he took the place by ſtorm. Great part of the garri- 
ſon was put to the ſword ; among theſe Sherzih Khan and 
his ſon fell a ſacrifice, though their valour ſeemed to 
have deſerved a better fate. The conqueſt of this place put 
the Perſian king in poſſeſſion of a conſiderable treaſure, with 
a great value in jewels, arms, cloathing and proviſions. The 
former had been ſhut up in vaults ever ſince the reign of 
Bahr Shah the Great Moghol ; and were now of the greater 
conſequence to Nadir, as they enabled him to pay his army, 
Beſides, this was an earneſt of the vaſt acquiſitions his ſol - 
diers muſt certainly make, if they ſucceeded in the enterprize, 
which it was now apparent their king had reſolved on. 


CHAP. LV. 


The news of the taking of Cabul arrives at Dehlie. Meaſurts 
taken to oppoſe the Perſian army. Fealouſy between Nizam 
al Muluck and Devran Khan. Nadir ſends an embaſſy and 
writes to Mahommed Shah. The difficulty which Nadir 
encounters in going from Cabul to the banks of the Indus. 
Peiſhor taken. Zekatiah Khan, governor of Lahor, ac- 
quaints the court of his ſituation. The Indian army marches 
to Karnal, | 


HEN the news of the taking of Cabul arrived at 

the court of the Great Moghol, this prince with all 

his lords were thoroughly alarmed, and determined that there 
was no time to loſe in aſſembling an army to oppoſe the Per- 
ſians. What added to the terror of the court, were the ad- 
vices of Rajah * Tchi Sengue, who commanded a body a 
warlike 


w The artillery he had with him, was ſuch as was portable 
upon camels; ol this we ſhall remark further. 
* Thisis the title given to the feudatory Indian princes. 
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warlike people 7 about Caſhmir*. This prince being entirely 
in the intereſt of Devran Khan, acquainted him, „ That 
ce the enterprize of Nadir Shah had for ſome time appeared 
« to him, as a ſtep concerted with ſome of the lords + of the 
« Moghol's court; therefore he muſt be on his guard; that 
« Sherzih Khan was already fallen a ſacrifice to his fidelity 
« and that Nacir Khan had deſerted his province and fled to 
« Peiſhor : at the ſame time he offered his ſervice to join the 
« royal enſigns, and recommended to Devran Khan to un- 
« dertake the command of the imperial army; whilſt Zeka- 
« riah Khan did his utmoſt to oppoſe the progreſs of the 
t“ enemy through Lahor.” | 

Devran Khan was ſenſible of the fidelity of this prince, 
and ſaw that nothing but military force could ſave the capital 
from plunder, or ptevent all the fatal conſequences of war, 

ainſt ſo formidable an enemy as Nadir. He therefore re- 
preſented to the ſultan, the neceſſity of marching in perſon 
at the head of his army, as far as Lahor, where he might 
join the Khans Zekariah and Nacir. This advice was ap- 
proved by Nizam al Muluck, who preſſed the execution of 
it; and to ſhew a greater tenderneſs for the emperor, he added 
that his majeſty ought not to expoſe his perſon, but to ſtop 
Vor. II. N Hh at 


| I' Theſe are called Raijpouts, and are eſteemed the beſt ſol- 
diers in India. There are ſeveral tribes of them ſubject to the 
Rajahs, of whom ſome are independent of the Moghol. 

* Caſhmir, or as it is wrote Ciſhmir and Kichemir, is bordered 
by Lahor, Tebet, and Biddukſhan; and is repreſented as a moſt 
delightful and fruitful country. The mountains with which theſe 
people are ſurrounded are fo ſtrong a fortification, tliat, accord- 


ing to the Turkiſh writers, hardly any of the eaſtern ravagers - 


have penetrated into their country. They never felt any of the 
calamities which Ginghiz Khan, the great Turkuman conqueror, 
ſpread over the eaſt. Their capital is called Serinekier, and the 
nyet which paſſes through their country, is very. conſiderable, 
and communicates with the 'T'chenhav above Multan. The in- 
habitants of this country are alſo remarkable for their vivacity, 
and the beauty of their perſons. The delicacy of their climate 
might naturally incline them to voluptuouſneſs, but they live 
much according to nature, their pleaſures being for the moſt part 
innocent and fimple ; they love dancing and muſick, and drink 
wine in moderation ; they are idolaters of the religion of the Ma- 
gi, and many of them given to devotion and mortification. They 
zre remarkable for the manufacture of the fine ſaſhes, in fo great 
uſe all over the eaſt. | 

There are ſeveral of theſe Moghol Omras, who are Tartars 
and Perſians by extraction, and who ſeemed now to be the great- 


elt objects of the jealouſy of the Rajah, | 
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at Lahor; whilſt himſelf, and the other chiefs, advanced 
with the army towards Cabul, to give the enemy battle. 

The royal tents *, with all the parade of an Indian mo- 
narch, were ordered to the gardens of Shalimar, a ſmall dif- 
tance from Dehlie. The Great Moghol himſelf was upon 
his departure, when Devran Khan, to the ſurprize of the 
whole court, gave orders to ſuſpend the intended expedition, 
This to all appearance aroſe either from his jealouſy that Ni- 
zam al Muluck was in correfpondency with the enemy, or 
from his contempt of the counſels of a man whom he abhot- 
red. But ſuch was the diſunion of that court, on whom the 
unhappy Indians depended at this time for their ſafety. 

Nizam al Muluck being informed of fo unexpected a 
change of counſels, returned to court, and renewed his in. 
treatics, that the army might march to Lahor : but the diſ. 
cord which reigned among the chiefs, confounded all their 
meaſures. The officers, who knew that Devran Khan wa 
devoted to the intereſt of their maſter the Great Moghd|, 
paid an implicit obedience to him, in all the expedients he 
tried to obſtruct the expedition. Thus it was difficult to de- 
termine, whether Devran Khan did not act more like an 
open traitor, than Nizam al Muluck as a ſecret one. 

Nadir having made himſelf maſter of Cabul, diſguiſed his 
future deſigns under the cloak of friendſhip. For this pur- 
poſe, he ſent an embaſſador with a letter to Mahommel 
Shah the Indian emperor. The contents are as follows: 

He it clear to the enlightened mind of your high majeſ- 
« ty, that my taking Cabul is intirely out of zeal for reli 
% gion e, and friendſhip for you. I never imagined that a 
King of muſlulmen would be tributary to the wretches of 
« Deccan, My ſtay on this fide the Indus e, is with a de- 
<< ſign, that when theſe infidels ſhall move again towards 
« Hindoſtan *, I may fend a victorious army to drive them 
<« to the abyſs of hell. | 


« Hiſtory 


d Peiſhkhanna is the term given to the royal tents and their 
appendages in India. 

c This be calls Iſlam, by which is meant ſafety ; and here the 
. word is meant to denote the Mahommedan religion. 

d The Maharrattas, whom I have already mentioned as the 
chief diſturbers of the Moghol's empire. "Theſe people are idola- 


ters, and were at this time very powerful. m 
e 'This river is called Attok, which is the name given by the 
Orientals to the upper part of the Indus. x p! 


f The empire in general is called Hindoſtan, but here more 
Fecularly applicable to the province of Dehlie. b 
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chap. LV. Nadir Shah. © 467 
ce Hiſtory abounds in proofs of the friendſhip which have 
ce ſubſiſted between our kings and your majeſty's royal pre- 
« deceſſors. And now, by Mortiſa Ali I ſwear, that I nci- 
« ther had, nor yet have any other view, than to expreſs 
« my friendſhip, and ſhew my concern for religion, I al- 
« ways was, and will be a friend to your illuſtrious houſe, 
tc whatever ſuſpicions you may entertain to the contrary.” 
It is very hard to reconcile the contents of this letter upon 
y principle of common probity ; but this indeed was what 
Nadir had the leaſt pretenſions to. | 
Though we have obſerved that Cabul is the key of the 
weſtern and northern parts of India, there is a conſiderable 
tra of country between that city and the Indus, which has 
deen generally conſidered as the barrier. "The cheapeſt and 
moſt practicable method for the execution of Nadir's deſigns, 
was to cultivate a good underſtanding with the people of 
thoſe quarters. The Safis, a tribe of Pattans, in that coun- 
try, are remarkable for their valour, and might have given 
him great trouble. He therefore entered into an alliance 
with them, making part of the plunder of Cabul the price 
of their friendſhip. | þ-B 1 | 
His next ſtep was to engage in his intereft Nacir Khan, 
who was at Peiſhor. Tho' this chief had not the courage to 
remain in or near Cabul, the frontier town of his diſtrict; 
yet he was not totally intimidated. The court ſent him no 
ſupply of troops, but affifted him with a remittance of forty 
hcks & of rupees ; by means of this ſum he might raiſe forces 
to join the Pattans of that province, and oppoſe the enemy. 
In expectation therefore of further reintorcements from 
Dehlie, he levied men, and prepared to fight the Perſians. 
Nadir having left a ſtrong garriſon in Cabul, ſent ſeveral 


meſſages to Nacir Khan, to invite him to a ſubmiſſion ; and 


then continued his march towards Peiſhor. Paſſing the Be- 
hat bh, and the Cou', he advanced into the narrow defiles, 
which cover that province. Here ſeveral Indian princes 
aſſembled their troops, cutting down trees, breaking up 
roads, and uſing other inventions to obſtruct his march. 
The frequent attacks of theſe mountaineers, incommoded 

| rr him 


A lack is 100,000 rupees of 25s. 6d. conſequently this ſum 
makes 500,000 /. | 

a The antient name when Alexander invaded India was Co- 
phante. | * | 1 | 

Choaſpe. The borders of theſe rivers were then inhabited 
by the Aratoci and other nations, mentioned by antient hiſtori- 
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him for near a whole month, during which ſpace he loſt 2 
conliderable number of men. 

Thoſe, who are verſed in military affairs, know that it is 
difficult for an army to paſs thro' defiles, even when there is 
no enemy to oppoſe it; but a long tract of mountainous 
conntry, inhabited by people accuſtomed to arms, muſt ex. 
poſe the moſt formidable body of troops to great danger, 
Nadir was at length obliged to enter into a treaty with their 
chiefs: he declared that he meant them no harm ; and re- 
preſented to them that they were certainly enemies to their 
own intereſt, by appearing in arms againſt him, when he 
was ready to receive them under his protection, to make 
them preſents, and even to engage them in his pay, that they 
might ſhare his fortune in the war. 

It was a favourable circumſtance to Nadir, that the Indian 
court had kept theſe mountaineers in arrears for their pay, 
All the ordinary emoluments *, which were wont to be al- 
lowed them, the corruption of the Moghol's miniſters had 
with-held during four years. The governors of the neigh- 
bouring provinces had deſerted their poſts, or neglected to 
arm themſelves in a manner ſuitable to the occaſion. Un- 
der theſe circumſtances, theſe people liſtened to Nadir's pro- 
poſitions, and at length not only opened a free paſlage to 
him, but numbers of them enliſted themſelves in his army, 
inſomuch that it ſoon became as ſtrong as when he left Kan- 
dahar. The Safis in particular, after they had joined the 
Perſians, conducted Nadir the ſafeſt and ſhorteſt way to 
Peiſhor. Ts | 

It is natural to conclude, that the Perſian king expected 
that ſuch acts of hoſtility would alarm the Indian court, and 
not only occaſion the greater preparations to oppoſe him, but 

robably induce them to remove a great part of their riches, 
hatever his motive might be, he ſent another embaſſy to 
the Great Moghol. Mahommed Khan, Turkuman , was 
choſen for this purpoſe, and diſpatched in the month of Au- 
guſt, with offers of friendſhip, and to demand the ſum of 
| four 


& The revenues of this mountainous country being inſufficient 
to maintain'a body of troops able to guard the frontiers, a certain 
ſum of money was appointed to be annually remitted them, but 
of late years it had been neglected. 

- 1 The ſame may be obſerved here of Turkuman as before of 
Baloucke, viz. that theſe officers are diltinguiſhed by their coun- 
wics. | 


u crores |, * four provinces *; as if Nadir by this 
means intended to enter into a compoſition, or to render the 


reſuſal a more ſpecious pretence for further hoſtilities. 


Peiſhor not lying directly in the rout, Nadir left the main 
body of his army, and marched with a detachment of cavalry 
towards that city. Nacir Khan had collected a body of 
troops, but few of them had any experience: the greateſt 
part not ſuſpecting that the Perſian army could have paſſed 


. the defiles with ſuch expedition, deſerted upon the approach 
of the enemy. Nacir was thus left in the neighbourhood of 
Peiſhor, with ſeven thouſand men anly ; however, he cauſ- 
ed an intrenchment to be thrown up, and with this ſmall 


body he made a gallant defence for ſome hours; but the Per- 
ſians at length forced his lines. Moſt of thoſe who eſcaped 
the ſword, were taken priſoners. The neighbouring Pat- 
tans being now diſpoſed to court the friendſhip of Nadir, de- 


livered up into his hand Nacir Khan, who fled from Peiſhor. 


The proof this general had given of bravery and fidelity, un- 


der ſuch great diſadyantages, engaged the eſteem of Nadir. 


He impriſoned him for ſome days, but afterwards promiſed 
him that protection which he had nat received from the 
Moghol's court ; and by threats and fair words he won this 
brave man to is intereſt, 

The effect of this victory was the taking of Peiſhor, which 


Nadir ſoon after entered in triumph. Nothing is ſaid con- 
cerning the riches of this city, tho' we mult aflign ſome pro- 
portion ot wealth to it, ſince it is repreſented of conliderable 
extent, and the capital of a province. 


On the news that Peiſhor was taken, and that Nadir Shah 
was preparing o pats the Indus, the Moghol's court, alrea- 
dy in great diſorder, was ſtruck with terror. From Peiſhor 
to Dehlie is 450 miles“. In this diſtance are ſeveral rivers 


and difficult paſſes, which it was expected would retard the 


march of the Perſian army. The court was alſo flattered 


with hopes that Zekariah Khan, the "governor of Labor, 


would form an army capable of ſtopping the progreſs of the 
enemy. Theſe circumſtances however being inſufficient to 
remove their apprehenſions, a whole crore of rupees o was 

| hg | at 


| Acrore is 100 lacks, or 1,250,000 /. conſequently this de- 
mand was for five millions ſterling. 

» Theſe the Indians call Soubahs.. Soubahdar ls often uſed as 
governor or lieutenant of a province. 

f They reckon it 202 coſs, each coſs of 4000 yards, or 25 
miles. 
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at once iſſued out of the treaſury for enliſting men; and five 
- hundred carriage-guns of different kinds, with three thou. 

ſand harquebuſſes, were appointed for the expedition, beſidey 

a great number of barbed en with all other appur. 
\ tenances of oriental warriors. 

Devran Khan and Nizam al Muluck, had the joint com- 
mand of the army. This circumſtance alone was ſufficient 
to have rendered the beſt projected defign abortive. We 
necd not go ſo fat as India, to ſee the fad effects of thoſe er. 
terprizes, which are left to the joint management of men at 
enmity with each other. The third of December they pitch- 
ed their tents in the neighbourhood of Dehlie, Saadit Khan, 
the governor of Audih, was ſent for to court to join the 
other chiefs, or to command the emperors guards. This 
prince was already diſpoſod to retreat to Caſſi Benaris ?, but 
- the chiefs entreated him to continue with them; repreſent 
ing, chat his abſence would be ner to the ſtate, under 
ſuch critical circumſtances. 

.» Zekariah Than, in the mean while, acquainted the court 
of the dangerous ſituation. he was in; that ſeveral of the 
-tribes in the mountainous country had joined the Perſians; 
and that if they did not ſend him an immediate ſupport, he 
could not make head againſt the enemy, The merchants 
2nd many other perſons of the greateſt rer in Lahor, 
in the mean while retired with their effects. 

The pomp and ceremony of the imperial army of India, 
was at length ſettled: This was one of the mot brilliant 
and numerous, tho' not the moſt formidable, that had for 
many ages appeared in the eaſt. It conſiſted of near two 
hundred thoufand fighting men,. of which a great part was 
cavalry. Mahommed Shah, the Great Moghol, command- 
ed in perſ6n, and nothing eſſential to the majeſty of his 
throne, was n opoepe wiſdom, valour, and unanimi- 


At . after flow marches, and receiving ſeveral rein- 
forcements on the road, they pitched their tents in the plains 
cf Karnal, fifty-five leagues from the capital. The young 
Prince, Sultan Achmed, had an equipage prepared for him 
with great pomp and ſplendor, and was appointed command- 
er of the van guard . J. The 


PA city in the province of Alehabad, famous for the devotion 
which 1s paid there. - 

2 They call this the Harol, which banifies either the van- 
guard, or the title of the officer that commands any body of 


forces, which advances at the head of ga Indian army. 
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e The circuit of the camp was very large v, fortified with 1 
by intrenchments, and a great part of it ſtrengthened with ar- | 
I tillery. In the center were the emperor's own quarters ; 1 
* thoſe of Nizam al Muluck fronted them; and under him was | 
the particular ordinance of the court, and the train belonging oi 
* to it. On the right wing was Devran Khan, the prime mi- „ 
it niſter, with five other lords under his command ; Kummir f ˖ 
e O' Din Khan, withthree Omras, commanded on the left; 1 
by behind theſe were many general officers, whoſe names would 
it rather confound than delight the reader, and among them | 
* were the Jaats and Aheers . Though the ſovereign com- 4 
ly manded in perſon, yet each lord ſeemed to be uncontroulable j 
e WE with regard to the reſpective body under him. 4 
l Nizam al Muluck, inſtead of taking pains to encourage 7 
it his ſoldiers, repreſented the valour and fortune of the Perſian i 
N king as irrefiftable. It is probable, that the inexperience of 1 


the Indians in the art of war, muſt in any caſe have rendered 
them inferior to the veteran ſoldiers of Nadir Shah; but if we 
conſider the unhappy ſituation of this numerous army, it 


ſeemed to be collected only for the derifion of the Perſians. 


CHAP. LVI. 


Nadir's pomp when he entered the Indian territories, His 
manner of paſſing rivers. Short account of the Indus : 
Nadir paſſes this river. Jeminabad and Lahor faden. 
Nadir arrives on the plains of Karnal. . | 


ICTORY ſeemed now to court the ambitious Nadir : 


elate with the hopes of giving laws to this vaſt empire, 
he affected a more than common ſtate. 


Hh4 Coſſem 


dome writers mention it as twelve miles; but we cannot ſup- 
poſe they made intrenchments ſo far, or that they could defend 
ſo vaſt a circuit. 

{ Theſe are called Mourcha, which ſignifies either barricadoes 
or intrenchments ; from whence we may infer he had a particu- 
lar intrenchment within the main circuit of the camp. | 

© Theſe words ſignify the moon of religion. This perſon was 
f the viſier to the Great Moghol. N 
v Theſe are two different tribes of the Raijpouts. 
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Coſſem Khan was his Athemat Doulet » : he, with the 
Arrizbegi *, were the perſons through whom moſt of the 
orders were given, and petitions preferred. Nadir's ſenten- 
ces, as at other times, were very ſummary, and his buſineſs 
diſpatched in a ſhort time. He required information of eve- 
ry thing that paſſed, and abſerved a ſtrict adminiſtration of 
juſtice : he attended buſineſs very regularly, fitting in his 
tent of audience till noon; and after repoſing himſelf a ſhort 
time, he returned again, and remained there till the evening. 
His Chiaux ! were kept to their duty more than uſual, to 
preclaim his victories as he paſſed along; beſides theſe and 
his great officers of ſtate, a conſiderable number of young 
men with ſtandards of red {ilk adorned with ſilver, were or- 
dered to attend upon extraordinary occaſions. 

The great preparations which were making at the Mo- 
ghol's court to oppoſe his progreſs, ſeemed to give him no 
ſort of concern. Qn the contrary, he prepared himſelf to 
receive the homage of the Indian lords, and firſt of Zekariah 
Khan, the governor of Lahor. After eſtabliſhing a garriſon 

at Peiſhor, he advanced to the banks of the Indus, 
1739. where he arrived the beginning of January. He had 
already taken his meaſures for the paſſage of that river. Ma- 
hommed Beg *, was previouſly detached with a conſiderable 


body of troops, to build a ſufficient number of boats, by 


means of which he might throw a bridge over the river, 
Nadir's ordinary method was to uſe wo iron-chains , to 
which he fixed the ſkins of beaſts blown up ; theſe floating 
upon the ſurface, ſupported the ſeveral parts of a ſmall bridge 
of timber, which he carried with him. This chain being ſe- 
8 | Cured 


w See Vol. II. Tage 139. Signifies ſupporter of power, or 
as ſome conſtrue it, the ſeculity of fortune; this is the ſame per- 
ſon whom I have mentioned in Vol. I. Page 223. This man 
was alſo honoured with the title of Nazem Munazem, or him 
who ſets things in order; and Mothir al Muluck, or worthy of a 
kingdom. | | 

The preſenter of petitions. 

The goo guards mentioned in Vol. I. Page 216. 

# This is the ſame Mahommed afterwards made a Khan, 
who was admiral of the Caſpian in 1744, and of whom I receiv- 


ed ſuch uncivil treatment. See Vol. I. _> 189. 


2 Some writers mention that Nadir Shah carried with him on 
camels a number of pieces of boats, to be joined upon occaſion, 
this may be eaſily confounded with the parts of a bridge, which 
he did carry with him for the paſſage of ſmall rivers, and which 
upon an extremity might anſwer his purpoſe over greater rivers. 
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cured on both ſides of a river, ſerved alſo to hold a regular 
bridge of boats. - 
| The Indus of the antients, now more generally denominat- 
ed the Scind, is one of the moſt conſiderable rivers in all 
Aſia: in India only the Ganges exceeds it. In this place it 
divides the provinces of Lahor and Peiſhor, and is common- 
ly called the Attok, from a great fort on the eaſtern fide. It 
is ſubject, like the Nile, to be overflown, and like that is 
one great cauſe of the fertility of its banks ; here are alſo 
numbers of crocodiles. Its courſe from north to ſouth is 
computed to be oo miles b, or forty-two days journey. The 
ſeveral branches of it take different names ; the chief of 
which are the Shoub or Sielmequs e, the Shantrou d, the Ra- 
vie, and the Viah t; thus forming five ſtreams: the pro- 
vince of Lahor is for that reaſon called Pengab ?; and is one 
of the moſt fertile countries in Hindoſtan, 

Zekariah Khan did not attempt to oppoſe the Perſian ar- 
my at their paſſage of the Attok. His real deſign was to 
ſubmit, agreeably to the counſel he had received from Ni- 
zam -al Muluck ; however, to ſave appearances, he made 
preparations for a defence. Nadir marched directly to Ve- 
minabad, a city of ſome note in the juriſdiction of Zekariah 
Khan. Here Kullinder Khan commanded with a body of ten 
thouſand men, deſigning to oppoſe the Perſians. 7!acir Khan, 
who now had a poſt in Nadir's army, was entruſted with 
the attack of this city, which the Perſians took, and killed 


the Indian general. Nadir had ſent to Zekariah Khan to in- 


vite him to a ſubmiſſion ; the meſſenger was called before 
the general divan, and treated with ſome incivility. This 
however was but an effect of policy to diſguiſe his reſolution 
to ſurrender. He then marched out, and advanced above 
twenty miles from Lahor, with an army of twenty thouſand 
men. As ſoon as he heard the fate of Yeminabad, he re- 
treated back immediately to the capital of the province. Here 
he made a ſhew of defence, but after three days capitulated, 
on condition that the city ſhould be ſpared, | 2 
This 


b Theſe are ſometimes called leagues, but the map by no 
means allows above 12 or 15 degrees, conſequently it can- 
not exceed goo miles; but if we take in the courſe of the 
up large branches of it, the miles may be eaſily reckoned 
eagues. 4 

The antient Hyphaſes. 

4 Hydaſpes. 

Aceſines. ſ 

£ Hydragtes, © Or five waters, 
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This is the country of which Porus was king, when Alex- 
ander made his memorable expedition into I ndia. The neigh- 
bouring provinces were then ruled by their reſpective ſove- 
reigns, as we now find them divided by the jealouſy and cor- 
ruption of their chiefs. The ſcene of his firſt exploits in In- 
dia was on the banks of the Gurzus', which he paſſed, 
The eaſtern fide of this part of the Indus was called Taxila, 
Here we find that Mophis, king of the country, ſubmitted 
to Alexander, who confirmed this Indian prince in his domi- 
nion, or in other words, did not commit any violence or 
injuſtice towards him. As an effect of the generoſity of the 
Grecian hero, Mophis received the name of Taxiles. What 
future ages may think of modern hiſtories, I am no judge; 
but there are numerous circumſtances in antient accounts, 
even in authors of the higheſt reputation, which appear as 
the fumes of ſuperſtition or the creatures of fancy: we muſt. 
not however be ingenicus to undeceive ourſelves in things of 
an indifferent nature, ſo long as they give us pleaſure. We 
know how hard it is to come at the truth of things which 
happened yeſterday. 

Porus, the ſovereign of Lahor, was exceeded by the ſkill 
and fortune, rather than by the valour of the Macedonian 
Conqueror 3 he led on his chariots of war and embattled ele- 
phants, diſdaining to yield. In this he ſeems to have judged 
ill; if he had ſacrificed to the pride of the Grecian inſtead of 
his own, and only paid the tribute of a formal ſubmiſſion, 
he might probably have ſaved the lives of twenty-three 
thouſand Indians, who are ſaid to have died that day in de- 
fence of their liberty. Under the notion of clemency, Alex- 
ander then reſtoed to him the kingdom which he could not 
keep; nor was there one good reaſon why he conquered it. 
The only true beneficent action he did, was to reconcile 
Taxiles and Porus. 

- After ſubduing Perſia, and all the country as. far as this 
place, his ſoldiers, happily for the Indians, were at length 
tired of their knight-errantry, and inſiſted upon returning 
home; he therefore made this the boundary of his victory 
in the eaſt, though he had deſigned to march as far as the 
Ganges. He returncd to Babylon with the name of a con- 
queror, tho' with much leſs treaſure than Nadir Shah. In 
his way home he ſubdued all the country on the banks of 
the Indus. He ſent part of his forces in ſhips down that ri- 
ver into the Indian ocean ; from whence they entered the 

gulph 
; 4: This is called at preſent Nilab, being the upper part of the 
ndus. 
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gulph-of Perſia, and directing their courſe up the Tigris, ar- 
rived at Babylon. Thoſe, who marched by land, croſſed 
Sableſtan and Segeſtan, not without ſeveral encounters with 
the inhabitants of thoſe countries, in which much blood 
was ſpilt. Thence traverſing Perſis *, which owned the 
conqueror, after a perilous and laborious march he ar- 
rived at the ſeat of his empire, having been abſent twenty 
months. e 

Nadir remained at Lahor eight days, and refreſhed his ar- 
my in the gardens of Shalimar ' ; he then paſſed the river 
Shoul, and traverſing Serhind and Taniſeer, he arrived with 
forty thouſand men in the neighbourhood of a village called 
Tillauvri, which is not far from the plains of Karnal. Here 
he halted to reconnoitre the ſituation of the Indian army, 
and determine what meaſures to purſue. After a march of 
twenty-five months for eighteen hundred and fifty miles , 


he was almoſt arrived at the fruition of the deſired object. Ir 


was not difficult in a general of common ſagacity to foreſee, 
that ſo vaſt. a multitude of people would not be able to ſup- 
port themſelves long in that ſituation; and they muſt either 
diſperſe, or come to an engagement. 


k Now Farſiſtan. 

1 Theſe gardens are of the ſame name as thoſe of Dehlie. 

m This compuration is from Isfahan, viz. from that city to 
Kandahar is reckoned 1040 miles, and from thence to Dehlie 
810. 9 | 
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CHAP. LVIL 


De number of the Perſian army. Saadit Khan arrives at the 


Indian camp. He and Devran Khan begin the engagement. 
Nadir's ftratagem to draw the Indians to battle. Saadit 
Khan taken priſoner, and Devran Khan mortally wounded. 
Nadit's manner of oppofing the Indian elephants. Loſs of 
che Indians in the field. Diſtreſs of the Indian camp after 
the battle. Interview between Nadir and Nizam al Mu- 
luck; alſo betxveen the Perſian king and the Great Moghol, 
Numbers of the Indians ſlain in marauding. Mahommed 
Shah delivers himſelf into the hands of Nadir. Indian ef- 


feels ſealed up in Dehlie. 


ADIR was now within ten miles of the Indian army. 
On the 12th of February he diſpatched Hahdgee Khan 
with his advanced guard , conſiſting of ſix thouſand of the 
beſt troops of Kourdiſtan. His whole army amounted. to 
near one hundred and ſixty thouſand men, of which a third 
part were ſervants and domeſtics : theſe having collected a 
ſufficient number of camels, horſes ®, and mules in their 
rout, were all mounted, and ſome of them compleatly arm- 
ed. Their women, being not leſs than fix thouſand, were 
dreſſed with great coats * of crimſon cloth, after the man- 
ner of the men, and not to be diſtinguiſhed at a diſtance ; ſo 
that the whole made a very formidable appearance, a 

Nadir finding the water at Tillauvri inſufficient to ſupply 
his ſoldiers, advanced two miles nearer the Indian army; 
and the 1;th of February he encamped not far from the rear 
of Devran Khan, at a time when Saadit Khan was juſt ar- 
Tived in the camp of the great Moghol, with a reinforce- 
ment of twenty thouſand men, Whatever the nature cf 
Saadit's treaſon might have been, as ſoon as he ſaw his fel- 
low-ſoldiers in diſtreſs for proviſions, and ready to be over- 
whelmed by a powerful and fortunate army, the impulſe of 
his heart carried him inſtantly to the tent of Mahommed 
Shah, and with the freedom of a ſoldier he told his ſovereign, 


that there was no time to be loſt in giving battle to the 
Perſians ; 


n Kourrol, which is the ſame as the Harrol of the Indians. 
o There are in the highland country of Kandahar and Cabul 
a ſmall kind of horſes called Yabous, which are very ſerviceable. 
P Theſe are called Barranni; Barran ſignifies rain, from 


whence the name of this coat is derived, 
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Perſians ; that if the other generals refuſed to follow him, he 
would commence the attack with ſuch part of his troops as 
were come up; deſiring rather to die ſword in hand, than 
fall ingloriouſly into the power of an enemy through the ne- 
ceſſity of hunger. | | : 

Nizam al Muluck, who ſeemed never to have intended to 
bring things to the extremity of a battle, oppoſed this coun- 
ſel; pretending, according to the ſuperſtition of the Mahom- 
medans, that the day was not fortunate; and as there was 
no neceſſity, they ought to defer it. Saadit Khan, though 
ſuſpected of being leagued with this treacherous miniſter, 
had too much ardour as a ſoldier to be reſtained by any ſuch 
conſideration. 

In the mean while, the ſix thouſand Kourds detached by 
Nadir Shah, through the deſire of booty, had fallen on a par- 
ty of the Indians, and began to pillage the baggage of Dev- 
ran Khan. There was no time to debate: Saadit Khan 
mounted his elephant, led on his forces, and repulſed the 
Kourds. Devran Khan now rouſed by a jealouſy of the glory 
of a man, whom he knew wiſhed his diſgrace, brought his 
men alſo to the charge immediately, with a deſign to ſup- 
port Saadit Khan; ſo that the engagement grew warm on 
both ſides. 

Nadir, being appriſed of what was paſſing, ſent a body of 
troops to aſſiſt his van; and jealous of ſupporting the reputa- 
tion of his arms in his firft encounter, he detached three 
thouſand of his beſt troops in three different bodies, and pla- 
ced them in ambuſh. He alſo ſent a ſmall body of five hun- 
dred men againſt Devran Khan, and another of the ſame 
number againſt Saadit Khan, in order to draw them into 
the field. Having then made a proper diſpoſition of the main 
body of his army, he advanced at the head of a thouſand 
Aſshar horſe to direct the battle. 

This diſpoſition had the deſired effect. The three thou- 
ſand men in ambuſcade falling upon the troops of Saadit 
Khan, put them to flight, and took their general priſoner. 
Devran Than being followed by above twenty Omras and 
general officers, at the head of their reſpective bodies, ſup- 
ported his ground with great reſolution, till the engagement 
Xcame more general. At length having received a dange- 
rous wound, he fell extended upon his elephant, and was 
carried off the field. A report that he was dead, ſpread a 
diſmay through the whole Indian camp. 

There was a circumſtance pretty remarkable, which I find 


omitted by thoſe who have given us an account of this _ 
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They mention indeed the elephants, but not what uſe was 
made of them. Theſe formidable animals were conducted 
at the head of the Indian army, and armed for battle: they 
have ever been repreſented in eaſtern wars as objects of great 
terror; their ſize, the caſtles upon their backs, and all the 


apparatus of war, have been deſcribed by hiſtorians, painters 


and poets, in a light which fills the imagination with dread, 
Nadir was not ignorant in what manner the Indians fight, 
and therefore cauſed a number of ſtages to be made, and 
fixed acroſs two camels. On theſe * he laid naptha, 
and a mixture of cumbuſtibles, and ordered them to be ſet 
on fire. It is well known with what terror theſe huge ani- 
mals behold this element; ſo that inſtead of over- turning the 
Perſian army, at the approach of the camels the elephants 
turned about, and put a great part of the Indian army into 
confuſion. 

In this battle ſeventeen thouſand Indians were ſlain, a- 
mong whom were a great number of perſons of the firſt di- 
ſtinction. Thoſe who fled from the field, ſpread terror and 
confuſion through their whole camp. Several took the op- 
portunity of plundering the tents of their own commanders, 
Numbers, who attended the baggage brought into the field, 
fled towards Dehlie, which afforded a favourable opportu- 
nity to the Perſians to kill and pillage at diſcretion. In this 
action not half of the Indian army was engaged, and only a- 
bout fifty thouſand of the troops of Nadir Shah ; he loſt on 


his part only two thouſand five hundred men, who were in- 
terred the ſame night; but there were near twice as many 


wounded. 

Devran Khan loſt his eldeſt ſon, and the wound he him- 
ſelf had received, proved mortal. His great loſs of blood oc- 
caſioned his fainting : when he came to his ſenſes, he had the 
additional affliction to find all his tents and baggage plunder- 
ed; they were therefore obliged to carry him to the tents of 
Mahommed Shah, to whom he had been reported as killed. 
The fight of this favourite miniſter, under theſe melancho- 
ly circumſtances, gave the emperor the deepeſt concern. In 
2 ſhort time after this lord died of his wounds, which ſeemed 
to give him leſs pain, than to behold his enemy Nizam Al 
Muluck triumphing in the favour of his maſter, and plan- 
ning ſchemes to gratify his baſe reſentment. 


In this confufed fate of affairs in the Indian camp, Nadir 


Shah advanced to tie quarters of Nizam Al Muluck ; this 
general had been joined by ſeveral other lords, who drew up 
their forces in a line of battle, as if they meant to ſtop the 
3 progreſs 
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progreſs of the enemy. Night coming on, prevented the 
Perſians from purſuing their victory. The Indian camp was 
now ſo very thin, that from the emperor's own quarters to 
thoſe of Nizam Al Muluck, which was near two miles, hard- 
ly any people were found. In the night a grand conſultation 
was held, in which Nizam Al Muluck related in the moſt 
affecting manner, the deplorable ſtate to which the fortune of 
that day had already reduced the court ; expatiating upon 
the fatal effects of war, and the danger to which the empe- 
ror's perſon was expoſed ; that every moment brought news 
of the death of ſome perſon beloved by his majeſty, and of 
great conſequence to the ſtate ; his opinion therefore was to 
accommodate matters with Nadir Shah, fince they could na 
longer depend on the ſucceſs of their arms. | 
The Indian monarch, though no warrior, was more in- 
Clined to truſt to the fortune of a ſecond battle, than to con- 
ſent to an accommodation, which could be bought only at 
the price of immenſe treaſures, and muſt upon other accounts 
be inglorious. But thoſe on whom he moſt depended 
had been killed or dangerouſly wounded ; ſo that no proper 
perſon could be found in whom to confide the command of 
his forces: nor was he leſs at a loſs as to the direction of his 


councils. Whatever ſuſpicions he might entertain of Niaam 


Al Muluck, the aſcendency which this miniſter had acquired, 
in ſome meaſure obliged him to truſt him implicitly. The 
death of Devran Khan, at once removed the bar to the am- 
bition of Nizam Al Muluck, as well as the object of his ha- 
tred. At length full power was given to this miniſter, to 
treat with the Perſian monarch. Azim Ali Khan was ap- 
pointed to attend him ; of which Nadir Shah was acquainted. 
The third day after the battle, the ceremonial being pre- 
viouſly adjuſted, they pitched their tents between the two 
camps: and a Perſian officer was ſent to conduct theſe Indian 

lords into the preſence of Nadir Shah. | | 
The Perſian monarch received them in a gracious manner, 
cauſing them to fit in his preſence ; and then he ſpoke to this 
effect: It is now four months ſince I ſent my embaſſador to 
„ Mahommed Shah your maſter, to demand of him the pay- 
« ment of what is due to Perſia ; why has he detained my 
e people, and given me no anſwer; and at length obliged 
„ me to make ſo long and laborious a march?” Ni- 
zam Al Muluck excuſed himſelf, alledging that he had been 
in his government at Deccan; that as ſoon as he came to 
court he had uſed his endeavours to bring the affair to a con- 
EL cluſion, 
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cluſion, but that his demands were greater than the empire 
could anſwer 4. 

Nadir ſmiled at the excuſe, and ſhewed him the accounts 
of the Moghol's treaſure ; adding to this effect: The 
« grand-father of Mahommed Shah and uncle of Jeanguir, 
te once demanded of Perſia the ſuccour of ten thouſand men. 
© Perſia ſent them, and bore the expence, on condition of 
< being reimburſed ; which has never yet been done. By 
« the treaties of alliance ſubſiſting between the two em- 
c pires, they ought reciprocally to ſupport each other. Per- 
4c ſia having been long rent with civil wars, the ſame force 
<< has been demanded of you; but no anſwer was ever made. 
© I have borrowed large ſums, for which I pay intereſt, to 
e retake from the Turks the provinces which they had poſ- 
cc ſeſſed themſelves of belonging to Perſia, The neglect of 
<< the treaties on your part, has been the cauſe of the misfor- 
c tunes which have happened to Perſia: who is to repair 
© theſe injuries? I had intended to put your emperor and his 
cc troops to the ſword, but I will favour them; go and tell 
< him to come to me, and we will make up our quarrel in a 
« convenient manner.” | | 

The 18th of February was accordingly appointed for the 


| meeting of the two monarchs. Mahommed Shah, emperor 


of Hindoſtan, ſeated in a royal litter, iſſued from his camp, 
attended by Azim Ali Khan, Ghazi O'Din Khan, ſeveral 
eunuchs, and about two hundred horſe: he was met half- 
way by Tæhmas Khan, the lieutenant f of the Perſian king, 
who paid him the honours due to his rank. Tæhmas then 
required the eunuchs and cavalry to halt; and attended the 
Great Moghol with the Perſian guard. At the entrance of 
Nadir's camp he was met by Neſr Ali Myrza, who was fent 
by the command of his father to conduct the Indian king to 
the royal tent. Nadir came forth to receive him, and hav- 
ing placed him on his left-ſide, after the ordinary compli- 
ments, he addreſſed him to this effect: „ Is it poſſible that 

cc you 


4 It is faid that Nizam Al Muluck went fo far as to make him 
the ſervile compliment, that the defire of ſeeing a king of ſuch 


Tenown, and to kiſs the duſt of bis feet, was ſo 2 that they 


purpoſely neglected his requeſt. The Orientals deal much in hy- 
perboles; but ſuch a compliment as this would rather have inſult- 
ed the common ſenſe of the prince to whom it was paid, than 
gratified his pride. According to what is related, this Indian did 
actually invite Nadir into India, hardly foreſeeing what would 
happen. | | 

7 Takht Revan, which ſignifies a moving throne, 

© Vakeel or Vekil. 
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« you ſhould have thus abandoned the care of your own af- 
« fairs to oblige me to make you this viſit? I ſent you two 
« embaſſadors ; one of them, contrary to the laws of all na- 
« tions, and to the friendſhip ſubſiſting between us, was 
« murdered at Peiſhor; nor did your miniſters ſend me any 
« ſatisfatory anſwer to my letters which reached your hands. 
« When I entered your dominions, you never deputed any 
« one to aſk me who I was, or what my intentions were; 
« even when I advanced to Lahor, and ſent you a meſſage 
« of ſalutation, I receiyed no anſwer. When the comman- 
« ders of your forces were awakened out of their lethargy, 
e inſtead of negotiating for a reconciliation, they met in a 
e tumultuous manner to ſtop my progreſs. Afterwards you 
e cooped yourſelves up in your intrenchments, without con- 
&« fidering, that if your enemy was ſtronger than you, it 
was impoſſible to remain in that ſituation without being 
« ſtarved ; and if he was weaker, it was as diſhonourable as 
e unneceſlary : at length, without any precaution, you put 
« all to the iſſue of one blow. Tho' I ſaw how you were 
« entangled, I made you offers of accommodation; but 
you was ſo ill adviſed, or puffed up with childiſh conceits, 
« that you neglected the terms of my friendſhip, and aban- 
« doned your own intereſt. Now you ſee to what ſtreights 

you are reduced by the victorious armies of Perſia. How 
« little able you have been to govern your own people, ap- 
« pears by your granting for ſeveral years a tax * to infidels, 
„ by whom it ought to have been paid; and you haye ſuf- 
e fered them to over-run your country. 

„However, as the race of Temur have never done any 
* remarkable injury to the ſovereigns of Perſia, I will not 
« take the empire from you; I only mean to indemnify my- 
„ ſelf for the great expence of this war. After I have re- 
&« freſhed my army at Dehlie, and received the ſubſidy * 
which muſt be paid, I will leave you in poſſeſſion of your 
* dominions.”” 

Mahommed Shah heard this Gesch with that ſilence, which 
teſtifies ſorrow and confuſion ; tho? it was ſome conſolation 


Vor. II, Ii to 


» do not find any mention made of ſuch offer aſter the Indian 
army was a{ſembled on the plains of Karnal, to which this ſeems 
to allude. 

This tax, called the Jeziah, was wont to be paid by thoſe 
who were not Mahommedans. 

* This is called a Peiſcuſh, or preſent from an een to a ſu- 
perior. The ſum agreed for was twenty crores, Which we ſhall 
have occaſion to mention. 
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to receive aſſurance of his life and empire. Language ſo fo- 


| reign to that of a court, could not but touch the heart of a 
king, whoſe weakneſs did not amount to inſenſibility. It 
may perhaps appear a little ſtrange, that the captive monarch 
ſhould be ſuffered to return to his own camp ; but our ſur- 
prize will ceaſe, if we reflect that Nadir had nothing to fear 
from his military force; and that as riches were his chief ob- 
ject, the more gently he conducted himſelf towards the In- 
dians, till he ſhould arrive at Dehlie, the leſs danger there 
would be of their concealing or deſtroying their treaſures. 
Mahommed Shah retired to his camp, in ſome degree re- 
lieved from his inquietude ; tho* he knew not into what dif- 
ficulties the avarice of the conqueror might plunge him. He 
ordered the dead bodies, which lay ſpread for near the ſpace 
of twelve miles, to be interred ; but thoſe who were wound- 
ed and unable to moye, were left to expire, there being no 
one that could afford them any ſuccour. At the ſame time, 


the military cheſt, with all the treaſure of Mahommed Shah, 


was brought to Nadir. 

Some of the Indian lords, who were forward to ingratiate 
themſelves with the conqueror, repreſented that there were 
many thouſand horſes and camels belonying to the ſoldiers and 
followers of the Moghol's camp ; and as by his clemency 
theſe people had received quarter, they ought not to think it 
any hardſhip to deliver ſuch as his officers ſhould think pro- 
per to chuſe. To this he replied ; that the bread of ſoldiers 
depended, in a great meaſure, on their horſes; and that the 
loſs of theſe in their preſent circumſtances, might expoſe 
them and their families to beggary ; and as he had given them 
quarter, they ſhould depart unmoleſted. 

The Indian camp had been in great diftreſs almoſt from 
the very time they aſſembled in the plains of Karnal. Re- 
preſentation being now made, that the ſutlers ? by their ex- 
tortions had raiſed the price of bread to an exorbitant degree, 
Mahommed Shah ordered their ſhops to be broke open, 
This anſwered no other purpoſe, than to waſte and diſ- 
perſe the little proviſion that remained, ſo that a pound of 
wheat was not to be had for leſs than the value of four ſhil- 
lings. What had contributed to render the proviſions ſo ex- 
ceſſive dear, was the vigilance of the flying ape” the 

er 


Y Banians, who are moſtly trading people in India. They :re 
of a particular ſe, who believe the tranſmigration of ſouls, wh e- 
ther of man or beaſt ; from whence they are very harmleſs in their 
conduct, leſt they ſhould injure one of their own friends or rela- 
tions, in the appearance of a bird or beaſt. 
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Perfian army, who within forty miles round the camp, had 
at different times cut off not leſs than fourteen thouſand In- 
dian marauders. A body of Nadir's troops, who at this 
time were ſent to Taniſeer, ſlaughtered a great number of 
the inhabitants, plundered the town, and returned to their 
camp with a conſiderable booty. 

The next day, after the bodies of the Indians were inter- 
red, Nadir ſent an officer with a detachment to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the equipage of the Great Moghol ; cauſing it to be 
proclaimed in the camp, that every one might retire with- 
out fear of being ſtopped or inſulted. He alſo ſent his maſ- 
ter of the ordinance *, together with the officer who makes 
ſeizures , each with five hundred horſe, to ſeize all the ordi- 
nance and implements of war belonging to the emperor, and 
the lords of his court. He required moreover that Mahom- 
med Shah, with his ſon Sultan Achmed, and his empreſs 
Malika Al Zumani b, with their domeſtics, ſhould repair to 
his camp: accordingly a royal tent was prepared for them in 
front of his own, and a thouſand Periian ſoldiers were ap- 
pointed as their guard. 

In the mean while, Nadir Shah diſpatched his lieutenant 
Tæhmas Khan to Dehlie, with four thouſand horſe, to take 
poileſſion of the caſtle. Saadit Khan was charged with the 
care of the city, together with the houſes and effects of the 
inhabitants; ſtrict directions were alſo given him that no in- 
jury ſhould be done to any of them. This general on his ar- 
rival publiſhed the Shah's orders, adding, that none of the 
citizens ſhould dare to moleſt the Perſians. The governor 
of the caſtle being informed of what had paſſed on the plains 
of Karnal, made no ſcruple to pay an implicit obedience to 
the ſummons of Nadir's lieutenant, and admitted him, toge- 
ther with all his troops. The palace was alſo prepared for 
the reception of the Perſian monarch. All the valuable ef- 
fects were ſealed up, and a liſt prepared of the Omras, and 
all the wealthy inhabitants of the city. 

Nadir being maſter of all the jewels and of the military 
cheſts of the Indian camp at Karnal, gave a gratuity of three 
months pay to every ſoldier in his army. He then made 
choice of two hundred pieces of cannon, with their carriages, 
out of the Indian ordinance, and ſent them with other effects 


under a ftrong convoy to Cabul. 
| 2 7 CHAP. 


* Towpchi Baſhi. 2 Neſſackhchi Baſhi. 
b This word ſignifies the queen of the times. 
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March of the Perſian and Indian armies from Karnal to 
Dehlie. Nadir's entrance into Dehlie. Saadit Khan de- 
NRrroys himſelf. Maſſacre of Dehlie. Nadir's conduct af- 


. 


ter the maſſacre, 


HIS diſpoſition being made, Nadir began his march 

towards Dehlie. His advanced guard e conſiſted of 
four thouſand men, who ſerved to eſcort his harram ; twenty 
thouſand of his beſt cavalry guarded them at a proper diſtance, 
About two miles behind was Mahommed Shah, attended by 
fiſty of his principal courtiers, and eſcorted by twelve thou- 
ſand Perſians. The Indian lords, at the head of their reſpec- 
tive troops, marched at the diſtance of a mile from each 
other, having great bodies of the Perſian army between 
them. Nadir himſelf brought up the rear, with the groſs of 
his army; the whole compoſed a number of near three hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand men a, who covered near twelve miles 
in length, and three in breadth. 

In this manner they proceeded five days march, till they 
came to Sonput. This place, together with Paniput, and 
ſeveral villages, were plundered by the Perſians, as they 
marched along. From Sonput they advanced to Nirela, and 
the next day © in the evening they arrived at the gardens of 
Shalimar. Nadir Shah declined going into the city inthe night, 
as well on account of the ſafety of his perſon, as the regard to 
his ſtate. He ordered Mahommed, the Great Moghol, 
ſeated in a royal litter, and preceded by his ſtandards, with 
two hundred of the ſervants of his court, to march forward 
into the city. Theſe were convoyed by four thouſand Per- 
fian horſe, who accompanied the Indian monarch to his apart- 
ment, B ; 

Nadir encamped with his forces without the gates. The 
next morning he marched with great circumſpection through 
the city to the caſtle *, attended by a body of twenty _— 


e Kouruck. See Vol. I. Chap. XXXVII. 

4 Before the late engagement the Indian army alone was near 
this number, including all their attendants ; but a great part of 
theſe had been diſperſed, and numbers of them killed. 

»The 5th of March. 

f This they call the Aeyſh Mahl, which ſignifies the place of 
oy. 
5 Caſtle is uſed ſynonimouſly for caſtle, citadel, or palace, viz. 
Place of defence. 
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ſand men. Mahommed Shah had already given notice to 
the inhabitants, when the Perſian conqueror was to enter the 
city *; ordering that all the houſes and ſhops ſhould be (hut, 

and according to the awful reſpect ſhewn to eaſtern kings, that 

no perſon ſhould preſume to appear in the ſtreets. "This or- 
der was executed with great exaCtneſs ; for of the vaſt num- 
ber of inhabitants, there were no ſpectators of his triumphant 
entry: a mournful filence reigned throughout the city, as if 
it preſaged ſome dreadful calamity. 

Nadir having taken poſſeſſion of the caſtle, was imme- 
diately attended by Mahommed Shah, towards whom he be- 
haved with great civility, He diſtributed his troops into 

their quarters, and took all the neceſſary meaſures that due 
obedience ſhould be paid to his orders, till the articles of 
peace were regulated with Nizam Al Muluck. In the mean 
while, he enjoined his Næſſakhchi in the ſtricteſt manner, 
that whoever preſumed to injure any of the natives, ſhould be 
puniſhed with the ſevereſt baſtonading, or with the loſs of 
their ears or noſe, according to the nature of their offence. 

The Perſians, however polite in their manners, are but 
rude in their apparel and cuſtoms, compared with the deli- 
cacy of the Indians. In Nadir's army were alſo many Tar- 
tars, whoſe rough and ſavage aſpects made ſuch impreſſions 
on the Indians, that they avoided as much as poſſible all 
communication with them. 
| Saadit Khan, who ſeems to have been a man of warm paſ- 
ſions, and of an inconſtant diſpoſition, was now as forward 
to recommend himſelf to his new maſter Nadir, as he had 
been ambitious at Karnal, of exerting himſelf in the defence 
of his true ſovereign. He went out to the gardens of Shali- 
mar to meet Nadir Shah, and accompanied him till he a- 
lighted at the palace of Dehlie. This lord had flattered him- 
ſelf with hopes of being admitted to a private audience, in 
which it was preſumed he intended to recommend certain 
meaſures for the intereſt of the Perſian king. Nadir, who 
had always diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his penetration, ſpoke 
with great harſhneſs to him, and demanded why he had not 
begun collecting the ſubſidies. 

This reproof touched Saadit Khan to the heart ; his jea- 
louſy was fired, and he concluded that Nizam Al Muluck 
had done him ſome ill office. Under this anxiety of thought, 
it is probable the remembrance of his infidelity recoiled upon 

113 him. 

* This was the gth of March. 

i Theſe are the order of ſoldiers who are charged with the pu- 
niſhment of offences, as already mentiond, 
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him. He knew that to be ſuſpected by a prince of ſuch a 
temper as Nadir, was but a remove from ruin. Under 
theſe circumſtances he retired ; and deſpair drove him to the 
fatal expedient of taking poiſon. 

Such is oftentimes the fate of men who ſwerve from the 

ths of honour, and bewilder themſelves in the mazes of 
iniquity. Thoſe principles which intice them to forſake the 
intereſt of their country, in order to gratify a private paſſion 
or reſentment, hardly ever ſupport them under a change of 
fortune, or the preſſure of calamities. | 
What had paſſed on the plains of Karna}, and the havock 
created by the ſword and famine, was but a prelude to the 
diſtreſs which heaven permitted to fall upon the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Dehlie. The next day * after Nadir's arrival, 
was a feaſt of ſacrifice | with the Indians, and the new-year's- 
day of the Perſians. Nadir's lieutenant, 'Tzhmas Khan, 
ſent ſeveral Perſian horſemen of tne Næſſickhchi to the gra- 
naries ®, ordering them to be opened, and the price of corn 
to be fixed. I his not being done to the ſatisfaction of the 
proprietors, occaſtoned the aſſembling a mob. Sayd Neaz 
Khan, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, put them- 
ſelves at their head, and killed the Perſian horſemen. 

After this unwarrantable act, a report was ſoon ſpread 
that Nadir Shah was ſlain ® ; upon which the tumult in- 
creaſed. All idle perſons and men of deſperate fortunes 
joined them, and marched towards the caſtle. A party of 
Perſian horſe, which was poſted near the entrance, were 
forced to retire with ſome lofs. In the mean while, ſeveral 
Perſians whom Sayd Neaz Khan had taken as a ſafe - guard to 
his houſe, were treacherouſly ſhut up in a room, and burnt 
alive. The ſoldiers who were lodged in the palace of the de- 
ceaſed Devran Khan, and other great houſes and caravanſe- 
Fais, were obliged to retreat to their quarters, and remain 
under arms the whole night. The cannon and harquebuſſes 
on the ramparts of the caſtle, as well as thoſe in the houſes 
occupied by the Perſians, were diſcharged at the mob, but 
without quelling the inſurrection. 


7 


| . The 
* Phe 10th of March. 
1 Eid Zoha. | 
--© Theſe are called Pahr Gunjh. 
® Theſe people ſeem to have been in the ſame circumſtances of 
deluſion as the Perſians, in their rebellion five years afterwards 
at Aftrabad, who firſt took arms, and then flattered themſelves, 
and even reported, that Nadir Shah was dead. 
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The next morning Nadir, at the head of a ſtrong party of 
his troops iſſued out of the palace, with an intention to ſup- 
preſs the tumult. Whether the diſcovery of the dead bodies 
of ſeveral of his ſoldiers, fired him with the deſperate reſolu- 
tion of ordering the inhabitants to be maſſacred, does not 
clearly appear . If we may judge from his natural cruelty 
and inſatiable avarice, it is not unreaſonable to believe, that 
he at once delivered up the city, without any limitation, to 
laughter and pillage. His orders were in an inſtant obeyed : 
a place taken by ſtorm never exhibited a greater ſcene of hor- 
ror. The Perſian ſoldiers having ſpread themſelves, broke 
open houſes and palaces, ſlaughtering with an unbridled fury, 
with very little diſtinction of age or ſex. This bloody ſcene 
extended above fix miles F. 

Many who had fled from the neighbouring country to take 
refuge in the city, aſſembled in a body to defend their lives ; 
theſe were joined by jewellers, money-changers, and rich 
ſhop-keepers: The Phyſician of the court put himſelf at 
their head, and deſpair ſupplied the place of ſtrength and re- 
ſolution. Theſe unhappy people fought bravely for ſome 
time, but being ſo little accuſtomed to the uſe of arms, they 
had only the ſatisfaction of dying ſword in hand. 

Lutf Ali Khan conducted this bloody buſineſs in one quar- 
ter of the town : Sirbullind Khan, an Indian lord, whoſe 
reputation and venerable aſpect had charms not to be reſiſted, 
ruſhing from his palace, proſtrated himſelf before the Perſian 
general, and repreſented that the inhabitants of that part of 
the city were innocent ; and begging for their lives, he offer- 
ed to pay a large ranſom, which was accepted, and the 
laughter ceaſed. 

In the mean time Nizam Al Muluck was ſtung with re- 
morſe at the ſight of ſo ſad a ſpectacle, and conſcious of his 
guilt, in being in ſome meaſure the occaſion of it 4, went 
and threw himſelf at Nadir's feet, intreating his mercy, for 
the unfortunate remains of ſo flouriſhing a city. After a tor- 
ns of reproaches, Nadir gave orders for the recall of his 

oldiers. 

This carnage laſted from eight in the morning till three in 
the afternoon, about four hundred of the Perſians were killed, 

114 but 
Mr. Frazer, who has given the authorities for moſt of the 
tranſactions in Dehlie, ſays, that the ſoldiers were at firſt ordered 
not to do any harm to the innocent. But ſoldiers are bad judges 
in ſuch caſes. | | 
? Debhie is repreſented to be a very large city. | 
T Becauſe of his treaſonable babes” f ence, which is ſuppoſed 
to have been a motiye to the invaſion, 
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but of the citizens not leſs than one hundred and ten thou- 
ſand. All the jewellers and goldſmiths ſhops were plunder- 
ed, and many of them ſet on fire. Private houſes had no 
better fortune: and the palaces of the great partook of the 


common ruin. Next morning the inhabitants were ordered, 


under the ſevereſt penalties, to bury their dead. Theſe un- 
happy people had not even time to diſtinguiſh the Mahom- 
medans from the Pagans : the latter, however abominable to 
muſſulmen, even after death, were either tumbled into one 
common grave, or conſumed together in funeral piles, after 

the manner of the Pagans. 
As to thoſe who were ſhut up in houſes, numbers of their 


bodies were not brought out for burial till after Nadir's de- 


parture: what horrid ſpectacles they were then, the reflec- 
tion is ſhocking to humanity. - Many who were jealous of 
their honour killed their wives, and then committed murder on 
themſelves. Numbers were burnt in their houſes, eſpecially 
women and children; nor did the ſword ſpare even the infant 
at his mother's breaſt, Horror and deſpair had plunged the 
inhabitants into ſuch diſtreſs, that near ten thouſand women 
threw themſelves into wells ; of theſe, ſome were afterwards 
taken out alive. 

When the ſlaughter began, the mob who had been the ap- 
parent occaſion of it diſappeared, and left the innocent to ſuf- 
fer. The leading people of this fatal tumult had been ſo in- 
fatuated, as to think that a mob might effect what the impe- 
rial army of India had hardly any chance of executing : ſeve- 
ral of theſe were taken priſoners, among whom was Sayd 
Neaz Khan: Nizam Al Muluck and the viſier pleaded hard 
for him, but in vain ; Nadir ordered his belly to be ripped 
open, and in this deplorable manner he expired. 

The priſoners brought before the Perſian king amounted 
to ſeveral thouſands ; of theſe the greateſt part were women, 
of whom many, contrary to the diſcipline he had eſtabliſhed, 
and contrary to the ſacred rights of humanity, had upon this 
occaſion ſuffered the moſt infamous treatment. Nadir or- 
dered them to be conducted to their reſpective houſes, where 
they retired in circumſtances of the deepeſt diſtreſs. 
The amount of the loſs in houſes, effects and riches, in 
ſo rich a city, mult have been very conſiderable : but in ſuch 
| a con- 


One remarkable incident happened of a certain man who 
burnt twenty women of his family ; and then finding that the 
ſoldiers had miſſed his houſe, went out to acquaint them he had 
large eſtects; theſe the ſoldiers took, but left him unhurt, upon 


which he murdered himſelf. 
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a confuſion, it is probable many valuable things were, loſt. 
Large ſums were brought into Nadir's treaſury ; and the 
booty which the Perſian ſoldiers reſerved to themſelves, as 
afterwards appeared, was very important. 

Before the maſſacre at Dehlie, a party of the Perſian 
forces had been ſent to ſeize the cannon at the palace of an In- 
dian lord. Theſe had been alſo treacherouſly ſet upon and 
murdered, by a body of Tartar Moghols . Nadir being in- 
formed of this accident, ſent a large detachment, who fell 
upon thoſe people and ſlaughtered near fix thouſand of them. 
The Perſians brought away the ordinane, together with three 
hundred perſons of the chief rank among them. Nadir cauſed 
the heads of theſe to be immediately ſtruck off, and their bo- 
dies to be thrown into the Retee *. 


After this, a proclamation was made, that all perſons . 


ſhould purſue their employments, and that none of the Per- 
ſian ſoldiers ſhould hurt or moleſt them. To prevent the 
ordinary conſequences of ſuch calamities, Nadir gave orders 
that the granaries ſhould be fealed up », and guards ſet over 
them. He alſo commanded ſeveral parties of cavalry to in- 
veſt the city, that no perſon might go out of it without a 
particular licenſe. Many whom hunger and miſery induced 
to leave this dreadful ſcene, were arreſted by the Perſian 
guards, who cut off their ears or noſes. | 

So ſevere a conduct was ſoon followed by the diſtreſs of 
many thouſands, who had been plundered of their money and 
effects; for proviſions were become exceſſive dear. The 
people who were not the proper inhabitants of the city ap- 
plied to Nadir Shah, chuſing rather to die by a ſpeedy effect 
of his anger, than to periſh more ſlowly with hunger. Theſe 
went to him in a body, and in tears of anguiſh and diſtreſs 
proftrated themſelves, and begged for bread. Even the 
cruel Nadir was touched with their misfortunes, and gave 


them liberty of retiring to Ferid-Abad, in order to buy pro- 


viſions. 


Theſe are called Moghol Poura. 
e 'The river of Dehlie. | 
u In Perſia as well as Ruſſia, the ſealing up doors by means of 


a bit of fring with ſome bees-wax impreſſed with a ſeal, is looked 


upon more 


acred than any lock. T4 
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Male adminiſtration of Riza Kouli Myrza, regent of Perſia. 
Rebellion of the Arabs again/t the Perſian government, 
Conduct of the Perſian embaſſador at Conſtantinople. 


TURING this ſcene of miſery and devaſtation at Deh- 
lie, Perſia ſtill groaned under a tyrannical govern- 
ment. Riza Kouli * ann the regent, by praQtifing all the 
arts of cruelty and extortion, ſoon incurred the hatred of the 
2 In order to cover his rapacious avarice, he took the 
pecious name of a merchant : thus he arbitrarily monopoliz- 
ed the raw filk on his own terms, and obliged the manufac- 
turers to take it of him again at the price he was pleaſed to 
impoſe. In the vanity of his heart he wrote to his father, to 
acquaint him that he had gained a million five hundred thou- 
ſand crowns , without doing wrong to any man. Nadir, 
Jealous of ſuch extraordinary abilities in his ſon, deſired him 
to explain himſelf. Riza Kouli anſwered, that he had turned 
merchant, and obtained it by commerce, of which he ſent 
him a certificate *, 

The Shah, who was not to be eaſily impoſed on, repre- 
ſented to him the injurious conſequences of ſuch proceedings; 
that if he had ſo great a paſſion for trade, a fiſhery J ſhould 
be appointed him, from whence he might draw a conſider- 
able profit, without invading any property, or diminiſhing 
the advantages which belonged to fair traders, by whom na- 
tions are enriched. Upon the whole, he was ſo much diſ- 
pleaſed at his ſon's adminiſtration, that he ſent a decree, con- 


firming all governors and magiſtrates in their poſts, till he 


ſhould return from India. This incident was ſo contume- 
lious a reproach to the prince, that it laid the foundation of 
his rebellion, as we ſhall have occaſion to relate. 

The Perſians rejoiced at the ſucceſs of their king over the 
Indian monarch ; and the value of the riches taken from that 

prince 

W 750,000. 

* 'T his certificate of his fair-dealing was inczed teſtified by the 
merchants of Reſhd, but it was obtained by compulſive means, 
through the interpoſition of his principal agent Hadghee Sadduk, 

At a time when the ſucceſs of the herring-fiſhery ſeems to be 
ſuſpected by many, it may be worth while to reflect on this ad- 
vice of Nadir Shah ; his nction ſeems to ariſe from reaſon and na- 
ture, without diſcourſe or argument; for fiſh is ſo ſmall an article 


of the food of the Ferſians, that it ſeems ſtrange that Nadir ſtould 
ſtumble on the thought. 
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prince were repreſented as ineſtimable. What tended to 
flatter them into the hopes of Halcyon days, was the arrival 


of a meſſenger, who brought a decree * from Nadir Shah, 


which exempted them from taxes for a whole year, to com- 
mence from the tenth of March. The officers, who had be- 
gun to collect the money, were ordered to refund; which 
they performed accordingly. 

Amidſt all theſe rapid victories, Perſia was not free from 
alarms. Some of her ſubjects in the ſouth took the advan- 
tage of the Shah's abſence, and threw off their yoke. Nadir 
had ordered ſeven of his ſhips to be prepared in the Perfian 

Iph, for ſome expedition which he had meditated * : the 

erfian commander took this occaſion to feize the barks be- 
longing to the Houles, a tribe of Arabs, and would not per- 
mit any of them to croſs the ſtreight of Ormus. This gave 
occaſion for a revolt, in which the Perſian ſhips were taken 
by theſe Arabians, and ſeveral of them burnt. | 

Taghi Khan, the governor of Shiraſs, ſoon after embark- 
ed a great number of men in ſmall veffels *, and went to 
chaſtiſe the rebels. In the mean time the Maſcats, another 
tribe of the Arabs, fitted out ſeveral ſhips, apprehending a 
viſit from the Perſians. Their fears were ſoon removed, for 
the Houles were an over-match for their enemies : the Per- 
ſian forces were repulſed, with the loſs of near two thouſand 
of their men. This event however encouraged the Iman e 
of Maſcat, to accept the offer of a defenſive alliance with the 
Houles, in order to ſupport their mutual liberty, againſt all 
attempts of the Perſians. | 

But the greateſt uneaſineſs was created by the Turks. 
Nadir, notwithſtanding his great diſtance, endeavoured to 
poſſeſs them with the terror of his arms; that they might 
not take advantage of his abſence to make a peace with the 
Ruſſians and invade Perſia. He ſent two embaſſadors to them 
from Kandahar, of whom the laſt, Mahommed Riza Khan, 
arrived at Conſtantinople in November laſt year; and in the 
beginning of the next Month was admitted to an audience of 
the grand ſignior. The Khan aſſured his highneſs in the moſt 


elegant 


* This is called a Ragam. Firman, which is a name given it 
by ſome, I imagine to be more proper to India. 

It is ſaid they were intended to ſail round, and go up the In- 
dus, to carry troops to join the army, which was on the march 
to India; how practicable this might be, I cannot determine. 
We are told Alexander came down the Indus. 

b Tarranquins. 


The chief of the Arabian on the oppoſite ſide of the gulph. 
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elegant and exalted terms, That his maſter, the Shah» 
<« had the greateſt deſire to live in perfect amity with him 5 
cc but that the means of doing this was to yield up Diarbekir» 
cc jn the ſame condition it was in during its ſubjection to the 
<« Perſian empire a. He alſo pretended to the Upper Arme- 
cc nia: and further inſiſted that the grand ſignior ſhould re- 
cc nounce his alliance with the Great Moghol ; that the new 
<« fortifications made at Bagdat, ſince the proviſional trea 
< of peace, concluded three years before, ſhould be demo- 
<« liſhed ; and that the Perſian caravans ſhould have every 
c where a free paſſage in the dominions of the Ottoman em- 
< pire.” | pi : , 

Theſe demands appearing capricious as well as inſolent, 
the Turkiſh miniſters, though they dreaded a war with Per- 
ſia, ' ſeemed by no means diſpoſed to comply with them; on 
the contrary, they declared that the grand ſignior would 
make a peace with the emperor of the Romans, and the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, and engage in a freſh war with Perſia, rather 
than ſubmit to ſuch diſhonourable conditions. What added 
to the diſtreſs of the port, was the rebellion of Sare Ben Og- 
lou in Natolia. Nadir might flatter himſelf into a belief of 
ſelling his friendſhip for ſome very valuable conſideration ; 
but his intereſt was to keep the Turks deeply engaged in a 
war with Ruſſia ; that ſo he might find them the more weak- 
enced, when he ſhould return to fill up the meaſure of his 
victories over them. 

Nadir alſo ſent an embaſſador to the court of St. Pe- 
terſburg, with which he had a more natural intereſt : that 
court was alſo very ſenſible how little his friendſhip was to 
be depended on; however, it was ſome ſatisfaction that he 
was very far from having entered into any cloſe connexion 
with the Turks, tho' he was not engaged in a war with 
them. 


« This country was formerly part of Meſopotamia, and the an- 
tient boundary of the kingdom of Aſſyria. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LX. 


Nadir gives his ſoldiers a gratuity. Contribution of Audih 

brought ta Dehlie. Sirbullind Khan appointed chief col- 
lector of the contributian. His declaration to Nizam al 
Muluck. Barbarous treatment of the Indians in collecting 
the contributions. The value of the treaſure collected. 


| E return now to India, to ſee how the mighty ra- 
vager conducted himſelf after ſpilling ſo much inno- 
cent blood: we ſhall find that his avarice was in no reſpects 
inferior to his cruelty, Theſe indeed are vices twin-born 
from the regions of darkneſs, and increaſe in malignity in 
proportion to the power by which they are ſupported. 
Nadir being now maſter of vaſt treaſures, paid his army 
their arrears *, and in order to encourage them to bring in 
their plunder, he added a gratuity alſo. Theſe payments 


were made in his own coin, which was ſtruck upon this oc- 


caſion, with this inſcription : 


Nadir the maſter of fortune, and the king of kings, is: 
tothe moſt powerful prince of the earth. 


The reverſe was : 
$ May God perpetuate his reign.” 


The great buſineſs was the collection of thoſe vaſt ſums, 
which Nadir exacted of the Great Moghol and his ſubjects. 
Tzhmas Khan had been charged to watch over the conduct 
of Saadit Khan. This Indian general © had accepted the com- 
miſhon of compelling his country-men to deliver up their rich- 
es, agreeably to the reſpective quotas to be levied on them: 
upon his deceaſe, his nephew, Mahammed Khan, was called 
upon to deliver in an account of his uncle's effects, which 

| | amounted 


* Twelve months pay for 140,000 men, at the ordinary com- 
putation is 3, 400, ooo J. but it is probable that the Riches he 
found at Cabul, enabled him to pay his army on the occaſion of 
his taking that place; and conſequently he did not diſburſe near 
ſo large a ſum on this occaſion. | A. 1 

© T uſe the terms general and lord as words that are familiar 
and emphatical, and convey, I think, a ſtronger idea than the 
Indian names. It may however be proper to remark, that Nabob 
or Navob is the ordinary title given the Omras or Indian lords 
who are governors ; Naib ſignifies a deputy or viceroy, ſuch as 
Saadit Khan we may ſuppoſe was in Audih, 
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amounted to a million ſterling fo Great part of this was 
brought from his government, under an eſcort of a thouſand 
Perſian horſe : but the ſum was two hundred and fifty thou. 
ſand pounds ſhort of what Saadit Khan had engaged to pay, 

Sirbullind Khan, already mentioned as the perſon by 
whoſe interceflion the maſſacre was ſtopt in his quarter, 
though poor, was much reſpected : the corruptions of the 
court had not tainted his integrity. Nadir excuſed him from 
paying any tax himſelf, as knowing his inability ; but theſe 
very reaſons rendered him worthy of the greateſt truſt ; hence 
he was appointed to collect from other people the free gift t, 
and contribution . His age and infirmities in ſome meaſure 
obſtructed his vigilance : Nadir therefore acquainted him, 
that if he meant to avoid the weight of his anger,” he would 
do well to exert himſelf. Two hundred ſoldiers were aſſign- 
ed him as a guard in the execution of this office. He was 
alſo charged to oblige all perſons in public employment ', to 
produce all the horſes, camels, and elephants belonging to 
the crown, that proper choice might be made of them for 
the uſe of the Perſian army. 

This Khan ſaw to what extremities he muſt reduce the 
people in the execution of this dangerous commiſhon : it is 
ſome conſolation however to honeſt men under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, that they may alleviate a misfortune, and execute 
their charge with humanity z when a perſon of a different 
character would aggravate the evil, and render it {till a hea- 
vier weight to the calamitous. 

Sirbullind Khan ſaw to what extremities he muſt reduce 
the inhabitants in the execution of this dangerous commiſſion, 
but there was no remedy ; Tzhmas Khan and Muftapha 
Khank, preſſed him to enter upon the office aſſigned him. 
This old man, in the fulneſs of his heart, addreſſing himſelf 
to Nizam al Muluck, who was then preſent, ſpoke to this 
effect: I have long foreſeen the misfortune which has 
& overtaken us; I often repreſented to the emperor the dan- 
oper of an eaſy ſecurity, and deſired him to ſend a truſty 
© embaſſador with large preſents into Perſia, to divert the 
** ſtorm which was breaking out on that fide, We might 

« have 


f Eighty lacks of rupees, or one million ſterling. The ſum 
promiſed was a crore or 100 lacks, equal to 1,250,000 J. 

& This they call the Peiſhcuſh. 

b This is called the Beavra, or forced contribution. 

i Manſubdars. 

* This was the man to whom I was under ſuch ſingular obli- 
gations in the camp of Nadir Shah in March 1744. 
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p c“ have appeaſed the reſentment of the Shah, and lived with 
4 cc him in friendſhip : but the courtiers would not liſten to 
te my advice; they imagined that what I ſaid was only with 
« a view to ſome private intereſt ; and whilſt they neglected 
« to ſecond my counſel, they propoſed no kind of expedient 
« to avert the impending danger: at length, we ſee to what 
te a calamitous iſſue things are reduced. For my own part, 
&« had I been poſſeſſed of money, I would have ſent it all to 
« Kandahar, rather than have given any provocation to the 
« Shah to have made ſo extraordinary an expedition. How- 
« ever, we have now no remedy; we muſt raiſe the im- 
« menſe ſum of twenty crores , if the money is to be found, 
e which God only can tell whether it be poſſible to raiſe 
“ under the preſent diſtreſſed condition of the capital.“ 
Nizam al Muluck made no reply to this ſpeech. In what- 
ever degree he was anſwerable for the misfortune, he ſaw too 
plainly the miſtake he had committed, as the ſum demanded 
of himſelf was no leſs than one crore and a half u. He, to- 
gether with the viſier and Devran Khan, had received one 
crore , which had been iſſued out of the royal treaſury for 
the military cheſt, when they marched againſt the Perſians : 
of the two former Nadir demanded an account of this ſum z 
: he alſo ordered them to ſend to their reſpective governments 
for all the treaſure, belonging either to themſelves or the 
crown. 
| Nizam al Muluck repreſented, that when he left Deccan, 
he eſtabliſhed his ſon as his deputy, giving him poſſeſſion of 
| all his effects; that all the world knew his ſon had refuſed ta 
deliver up his government, and was no longer in his power ; 
that Nadir himſelf was only capable of reducing him and the 
rebellious princes of Deccan, ne of 
Iis anſwer, which was in ſome degree true, ſerved to 
| divert the Shah from purſuing a point in its nature hardly 
practicable. It was very plain he thought it unſafe to pene- 
trate deeper into the country, left he ſhould never get out of 
it again, Kummir O'Din Khan, the viſier, was treated 
with greater ſeverity. He endeavoured to elude the pay- 
ment of the large contribution demanded of him ; Nadir 
therefore cauſed him to be expoſed openly to the ſun, which 
is 


9 
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Twenty five millions of pounds. This was the ſum which 
Nizam al Muluck after the battle of Karnal had agreed to pay the 
Shah, excluſive of the jewels, gold; plate, and other rich goods 
belonging to the emperor and the lords of his court. | 

m 1,870,000. . 

* 1,250,000 4 
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is reckoned a puniſhment contumelious as well as painful, and 
in that country dangerous to the health. At length he ex- 
torted from him a whole crore of rupees o, beſides a great 
value in precious ſtones and elephants. His ſecretary, who 
was alſo a man of fortune, was taxed in a large ſum, and 
delivered to Sirbullind Khan, in order to be tortured if he did 
not pay it ; however, he prevented this perſecution by a doſe 
of poiſon. | 

A ſum of money was now iſſued qut of the treafury for 
the charge of fifty horſemen, who were ordered to march to 
Bengal, with directions to the governor to ſend ſeven crores 
of rupees*. The Vakeel 1 of that kingdom, who was then 
preſent at Dehlie, ſaid that ſo much money would load a 
ſtring of waggons to reach from thence to the capital. Being 
ſeverely beaten for his ſarcaſm, he went home, and reveng- 
— himſelf by taking poiſon together with his whole fami- 
. The Indians of diſtinction ſeem to have a great ſenſibility 
of ſuch indignities. The gentler treatment to which they 
had been accuſtomed, gave them very different impreſſions 
from what the Perſians received in the hke circumſtances. 

It is not eaſy to conceive with what rigour theſe contribu- 
tions were levied ; and what numbers deſtroyed themſelves 
with their own hands, to be delivered from the tortures and 
puniſhments wjth which they were threatened. No barbari- 
ties were left unpractiſed: the tax impoſed was ſtrictly ex- 
acted, tho' in the computation of the reſpective abilities of 
the inhabitants, numerous miſtakes were made ; befides, as 
there were no purchaſers of their effects, except the Perſians, 
hardly a quarter of their value was paid. The conſequence 
of this was, that many left their effects and their families at 
the mercy of the Perſians, and made their eſcape to Acbar 
Abad. Here the governor received them, determined to re- 
fiſt any of the flying parties who ſhould appear in his diſtrict 
for which purpoſe he appointed fix thouſand horſe to protect 
thoſe who fled to him for ſhelter. | * 

Mean while all the inhabitants of any conſideration were 
obliged to declare under their hand- writing, what money and 
effects they were poſſeſſed of; that if it ſhould be afterwards 
found they had concealed any thing, they might be Peng 

9 1,250,000 l. | 

P 8,750,000 J. I never heard that he received any money from 
thence, tho' the province was alarmed. The riches of Dehlie 
ſeemed to fill up the meaſure of his avarice, great as it was. 

4 lhe lieutenant governor. 
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with the utmoſt ſeverity ; and in this proceſs a ſuſpicion was 
often deemed a proof. | 

The commiſſioners appointed for the collection ſat every 
day, from ſun-riſe till evening, during which time there was 
very little reſpect ſhewn to perſons. At length, about the 
middle of April, the ſum of ſour crores* was extorted from 
the merchants and common people. In the royal treaſuries 
were found three crores © of money; but in the inward 
vaults, which had been ſhut during many reigns, they diſco- 
vered a much larger value*. Nor muſt we forget to menti- 
on the peacock throne, which was rich in jewels, and valued 
at a prodigious ſum. The whole of the treaſure amaſſed 
upon this occaſion, is eſtimated as follows: 


| _ ' Crores. . 

Jewels taken from the Great Moghol | 
and the Indian lords — — 8 25 31, 250,00 
The peacock throne, with nine others, 9 
' alſo ſeveral weapons and utenſils all> 9 —11,250,000 
\ garniſhed with precious ſtones — = 
Gold and filver plate, and * | 

Nadir melted down into large ingots 4 30 © 37»599,000 
To theſe we may add the rich — — 

tures of many kinds —— - r dee 
Cannon, warlike ſtores, furniture, and „ 18247“ 

other valuable commodities — S192 5000, o 

5, ooo, ooo /. 

C 3,7 50,000 . ow, | | * 

© The different relations we have had of this extraordinary ra- 
pine, are for the moſt part upon the marvellous; and ſeveral 
writers have ſuffered their imaginations to travel much faſter than. 
their judgment. The moſt probable account values theſe riches. 
at ſeventy millions ſterling. I could never come to the bottom of 
the matter in Perſia. The Perſians talked only of heaps of trea- 
ſure, and thouſands of camels, and mules loaded with gold and 
filver and precious ſtones. Mr. Frazer's account, which I adopt, 
makes it ſeventy crores; which ſeems to be the higheſt calculation 
that the nature of the thing will warrant; this is equal to eighty 
ſeven millions five hundred thouſand pounds of our money. O 
this ſum, thirty ſeven millions five hundred thouſand pounds ig 
computed in gold and ſilver. | 
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CHAP. LXL 


Nadir marries his ſecond ſon to the niece of Mahommed Shah, 

The preſents he makes to that prince and the Indian lords. 

| The Great Moghol's ceſſion of all the country on the weſt of 

the Indus. Nadir's advice to that prince. He begins his 

march from Dehlie, and muſters his army. Valae of the 
damage done the Indians; 


HILST Nadir was thus glutting himſelf with trea- 
ſures, he affected to eftabliſh a laſting friendfhip 
with the Great Moghol. With this view he demanded Cam- 
barche, the niece of that prince, in marriage for his ſecond 
ſon Neſr Ali Myrza. Their nuptials were accordingly con- 
ſumtnated on the 27th of March, with ſome appearances of 
that ſatisfaction which. ſuch alliances generally create m the 
families of princes. Mahommed Shah was in no circumſtan- 
ces to make his niece preſents ſuitable to his own rank, or 
her condition; however, he ſent her fifty thoufand rupees 
in money d, and as much in jewels. Nadir himſelf added to 
theſe the value of five. hundred thouſand rupees in jewels w. 

It might be preſumed that this alliance was calculated for 
political ends, either to preſerve his authority over the Indi- 
ans; or to retain ſome part of his conqueſt by right of dowry 
to the young princes : but this was not the caſe. Nadir 
knew that he could not ſupport his ſovreignty over fo vaſt a 

country, and govern a people ſo different in manners, tho' 
of a genius milder and more tractable than the Perſians *, by 
any authority but what was derived from the ſword. 80 fat 
then as ſuch authority coutd be extended, he might reaſon- 
ably hope to ſupport 7 $ conqueſt, and farther than this, al- 
"—__ by I E could be of no ſignification. Beſides, 
ahommedan princes, who take ſeveral 
+ Fon 4 to be conſidered in a different light from thoſe 
of chriſtian kings; tho? it is a means ſometimes uſed among 
them, as well as chriſtians, to conſolidate their friendſhips. 

Perhaps Nadir took this occaſion to make the firſt menti- 
on of his deſire that the province of Cabul, with all the coun- 
try 


» 6,250 J. 

w Five lacks, or 62, 00 J. 

The Perfians are polite and gentle i in their deportwent, and 
ſubmiſſiye to their ſuperiors ; hut their taſte for arms, and their 


repugnance to be ruled by a tyrant and uſurper, has been proved 
iu.acienty, 
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try on the weſtern banks of the Indus, from the ſort of At- 
tok, ſhould be yielded to him. And what difficulty could 
the trembling monarch of Hindoſtan make, to abandon his 
right to thoſe provinces, whilſt he found himſelf in the hands 
of a conqueror, who conſidered it as an act of clemency to 
t him even his life ? 9 

During theſe tranſactions in Dehlie, the Perſians maraud- 
ed for thirty or forty miles round the capital, plundering the 
villages, laying waſte the fields, and killing the inhabitants 
who reſiſted. Numbers of theſe were left without any pro- 
vender for their cattle, which added greatly to their diſtreſs. 

Nadir, who was determined that due obedience ſhould be 
paid to all his decrees, remembered that which related to the 
conformity of the Schias and Sunnis. The faft and repen- 
tance, in commemoration of the death of Imam Haſſan, and 
Imam Huſſein ?, falling out/in the month of March, he cauſ- 
ed it to be proclaimed; that no perſon whatever, either of 
his own army, or of the ſubjects of the Great Moghol, 
ſhould preſume to mention the words Tazia * or Matim *; 
This however did not hinder, but that ſome of his own ſol- 
diers, in the camp without the city; beat their breaſts, and 
made lamentations according to their former cuſtom ; for 
which they were ſeverely puniſhed. | 

The ſcene was now drawing near a cloſe : the grandeur of 
a great prince and a conqueror called on Nadir for ſome acts 
of generoſity. Thoſe Indian lords, who had been employed 
in uſing their influence and authority to collect the vaſt trea- 
ſures he had amaſſed, were intitled to ſome regard, tho” it 
were but a mark of honour. | 


For theſe, forty-two preſents d were provided, conſiſting 


each of three, four, or five pieces of gold or filver ſtuffs, 
according to their reſpective ranks. Thoſe appointed for 
Nizam al Muluck, Sirbullind Khan, the great viſier, Kum- 
mir O'Din Khan e, and Mahommed Khan Bunguſh, an In- 

T3” dian 


The two ſons of Ali often mentioned. 

* Signthes mourning. 

2 Death. 2 

b Theſe are called Khalaet, which properly ſignifies perfect or 
accompliſhed z a robe of honour given by the king. See Vol. II. 
Chap. XVIII. | 

© Signifies the moon of religion. They tell a remarkable ſtory 
of this perſon, with relation to his fon Bedreddin Khan, who dil- 
appeared at Karnal, and it was reaſonable to preſume fell in the 
field of battle. Soon after this time, the Rajah ef. Perver met a 
young man in the habit of a Derviſh, whym he took to be Be- 


dreddin 
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dian general, who had alſo been of great ſervice to the Per- 
ſian monarch, were much more conſiderable, conſiſting of 
three rich veſtments, a turbant, with a Perſian ſabre and 
knife, the handles of which were mounted with gold and ena- 
meled. This ceremony was performed on the firſt of May, 
and all the Omras were ordered to attend at the general 
divan, where Mahommed Shah their own ſovereign was pre- 
ſent ; they were alſo entertained with the morning's repaſts, 

g | Upon 
dreddin Khan, whoſe perſon was well known to him. The Ra- 
jah having a great friendſhip for the viſier, ſent an expreſs to 
court, to inform that miniſter of the joyful news that his ſon was 
found. In the mean while, the young man was received by the 
Rajah with the utmoſt politeneſs and affection, and cloathed in 
the richeſt manner, agrecable to his ſuppoſed quality. The viſi- 
er was tranſported with joy at the news, and received the com- 
pliments of his friends upon this happy occaſion. Orders were 
diſpatched immediately to the Rajah, to ſend the ſuppoſed ſon to 
court; a rich palankin was prepared, and mounted on an ele- 
phant, and the young man was conveyed with great pomp by five 
hundred horſe as far as Acbarabad, where he was received with 
great marks of diſtiaQion by the ſoldiers and domeſtics, whom 
the viſier had ſent to meet him. From thence he was conducted 


- to the capital. The young man was no ſooner arrived there, 


than the vifier received him with open arms, and ſhed over him 
the tears of joy and paternal affection: the reſemblance was fo 
great, that the viſier entertained not the leaſt jealouſy, but ima- 
gined his ſuppoſed ſon jetted, when he declared in the ſame man- 
ner he had done to the Rajah, that he was not Bedreddin Khan. 
The dclufion was carried :o far, that he was introduced to the 
harram, and preſented to his ſuppoſed mother. His countenance, 
his ſtature, his voice, and air, perſuaded this lady alſo that he 
was her fon ; but as he ſtill perſiſted that he was not, her curioſi- 
ty induced her to examine his body, as Bedreddin Khan had a 
mark in a particular place. What pen can deſcribe her forrow 
and confufion, when ſhe diſcover'd that he was not her ſon! 
The indignity of a ftranger being brought to her apartment ag- 
gravated the misfortune; whilſt the young man complained of 
their incredulity, by compelling him to ſubmit to ſuch an extre- 
mity. Under theſe circumſtances, the vifier offered to adopt him 
as his fon, and by that means at once wipe off the ſtain, and en- 
joy ſome part of. the pleaſures of a father, in the fociety of one 
who ſo much reſembled his real fon. But neither was this prac- 
ticable, for the true father of this young man, who thought he 
had loſt him, was no ſooner informed ot the adventure, than he 
reclaimed his fon, with the joy that is natural to a tender pa- 
rent. 

d This we may call either breakfaſt or dinner, as their cuſtom 
is not to eat till about 11 o'clock, after which the Perſians oaly 


oat once more in the day. See Vol. I. Chap. XXXIII. 
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Upon this occaſion, the Great Moghol himſelf received 
marks of friendſhip of the Perſian monarch, viz. a crown, a 
a bracelet e, a fillet f, and a girdle richly ſet with jewels. To 
theſe were added an enamelled dagger b, and two ſwords, 
the handles of which were ſet with jewels. Nadir Shah with 
his own hand placed the crown on the Great Moghol's head, 
as if he meant to ſignify, that to his arm the Indian monarch 
was indebted for his dominions. He alſo declared with an 
imperious air, which at once argued his contempt of the 
Indians, and the moſt lofty conceit of his own power, that 
if the lords of the court were omiſſive in their duty, he 
would call them to ſevere account ; that they ought to con- 
ſider him always as near, ſince he could be with them in 
forty days from Kandzhar. 

Whether any particular ceremony was performed upon 
the Moghol's yielding up the Indian dominions which Nadir 
claimed, does not appear ; but this ſeems to be the proper 
place to mention the extraordinary ceſſion made to the Perſi- 
an king, which was as follows : 

„ May God perpetuate the reign of Nadir Shah, who 
<& is exalted as Saturn h, in glory like Mars, in pomp like 
« Alexander *, ſovereign of the kings of the earth; the ſha- 
; | Kk3 «© dow 


© Which the Indians call Bazoubund. 

t This they call a Sirpeach, which is wore round the turbant-: 
perſons of great diſtinction generally have them ſet with precious 
ſtones. | 

Which the Indians call Cuttarri. | 

k Saturn is 87, ooo miles diftant from the earth; hence, tho' it 
appears fo ſmall, aſtronomers mention it as twenty times the dia- 
meter of the earth. The ring, which ſurrounds his middle like 
an arch, contains forty-five diameters of the earth. How does 
the mind labour to reach the vaſt expanſe ; yet is not this more 
to infinite ſpace than a moment to eternity! | 

There is alſo a compariſon made with Mars, viz. “ impetue- 
« ous as the god of war:“ but this ſeems to be dropping the 
figure with regard to Mars as a planet. Being placed between 


jupiter. and the ſun, it might imply power and glory. It is true, 


a more apt meaning might have been cloaked, if the Indian or 
Perſian aſtrologers agreed with thoſe of Europe, with regard to 
the appearances of Mars, with a ruddy troubled light, ſuppoſed 
to be encompaſſed with a cloudy atmoſphere ; if they had dared 
under the notion of a panegyric to tell a bold truth. | 

x Some writers have tranſlated this, the ſecond Alexander;“ 
and from thence make many remarks on the ſuppoſed model which 
Nadir followed, though his motives ſeem to have been very dif- 
ferent from that of the Grecian hee. 
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« dow of the Almighty, and the refuge of Iſlam ', whoſe 


court is the heavens . 

K The miniſters aof the ſultan, who is merciful, and the 
« emperor, who is auguſt, formerly ſent embaſſadors to us 
sc to treat of certain demands, with which it was our pur- 
c poſe to comply. The embaſſador Mahommed Khan 
« Turkuman, not long fince arrived here from Kandahar 
« to remind us thereof; but our miniſters having delayed 
tothe embaſlador, and poſtponed anſwering the letters of his 
& ſublime majeſty, it at length produced ſuch a miſunder- 
« ſtanding between us, that his victorious arthy came into 
« Hindoſtan. We encountered in the fields of Karnal, 
« where victory aroſe in the eaſt of his undeclining fortune. 

« As his ſublime majeſty is mighty as Jumſheid o, the 
« preateſt of the Turkumans, and the ſource of gaodneſs as 
« well as valour; relying on his honour, we had the ſatisfacti- 
< on of an interview, and enjoyed the unmixed delights of his 
« heavenly company. After this we came together to Sha- 
„ jehanabad *, where all the jewels and treaſures of the em- 
« perors of Hindoſtan were preſented to him: and, in com- 
„ pliance with our requeſt, his ſublime majeſty was graci- 
<« ouſly pleaſed to accept of ſome of them. 

« But in regard to the illuſtrious family of Jurghin *, and 
ce the honour he profeſſes for the original tree of Turkan i, 
« out of the greatneſs of his ſoul, and the overflowings of 
& his humanity, he has been pleaſed to reſtore to us the 
« crown and gem of Hindoſtan. 

« In conſideration of this act of generoſity, which no fa- 
be ther has ever ſhewn to a ſon, nor any brother to a bro- 
<< ther, we make over to him all the countries to the _= 

: cc 


1 By this is meant the true faith. 
It is hard to ſay which of theſe three compliments is the 
greateſt bombaſt, or the moſt ill applied. 

n As they often uſe the third perſon plural; when they ſpeak 
of princes, they alſo expreſs an awful reſpe&, not by afcribing 
their actions to their miniſters, but ſubſtituting the inſtrument for 
the agent. 

This was one of the antient kings of Perſia, remarkable for 
eat power. 
Dahlie. 

7 India. | 

This word is ſometimes wrote Gourgan ; but they both 
equally allude to Temur Beg or 'Tamerlane, of whom the Indian 
Emperors are deſcended. | 

This alſo I underſtand to allude to T'amerlane. 
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« of the river Attok *, and of that of Scind ”, and Nala 
« Sunkra *, which is a branch of the Scind. That is to 
« ſay, Peiſhor with its territories ; the principality of Cabul 
& and Gazna, Hazarijat, the mountainous reſidences of the 
« Afghans, with the caſtles of Buckhbor, Sunkor *, and 
« Khoudabad ; the paſſes, territories, and abodes of the 
6 Tchoukis and Ballouches, with the whole province of 
Tata: alſo the caſtle of Ram; the towns of Chun, Su- 
c mawali, and Ketra, with all the caſtles, towns, ports, 
« villages, and open country, from the firſt riſe of the river 
“ Attok, with all the country comprehended within its 
branches, till it empties itſelf into the ſea at Nala Sunkra, 

© 'Thele we freely give up to the dominion of the pow- 
© erful ſovereign of Perſia, and from hence forward our 
« officers and ſubjects ſhall evacuate the ſame, and reſign 
« the property and government to the Perſian king, to be 
of diſpoſed at his pleaſure. We renounce all our right to 
% command, countroul, or collect revenues, in any of thoſe 
« dominions. But the caſtle and town of Lohre Bender, 
«* with all the country to the eaſtward of the river Attok, 
c and of the waters of the Scind, and Nala Sunkra, ſhall, 
«© as before, belong to the empire of Hindoſtan. Dated at 
„ Shajehanabad the fourth of Mohirrim, 1152 ?.” 

This acquiſition of dominion was an object of no lefs con- 
ſequence, than all the treaſures of which Nadir robbed the 


Moghol, particularly the province of Peiſnor; if we may 


judge from the great revenues which he drew from that con- 
queſt ; nor was there any other danger of his loſing it, than 
What naturally aroſe from the circumſtances of his own go- 
.vernment. The ſeat of the Perhan empire, which he had 
eſtabliſhed in Khoraſan, was alſo calculated for the ſupport 
of his conqueſt, had providence permitted him to eſtabliſh by 
the arts of peace, what he had thus acquired by the ſword, 
But as the Great Moghol became a prey to Nadir by the 
fault of too great gentleneſs ; ſo Nadir's exceſs of ſeverity 

K K 4 neceſſarily 


© I have already obſerved that this is part of Indus. 

u Part of the country on the weſt of the Indus often goes un- 
der this denomination, as well as the Indus itſelf. 

w This is ſometimes called Nale Sengure, which ſeems to be 
the iſland between the Indus and what De Liſle calls the tiver 
Dimtade. | 

* This is ſometimes wrote Sekir. 

Y Dehlie, the 2d of April, 1739. 
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neceſſarily rendered him odious, and conſequently haſtened 


his fall with a more prodigious ruin, 

Nadir had now returned the Indian diadem to the legal 
poſſeſſor, ſeemingly with a much greater indifference, than 
Alexander reſtored to Porus, the kingdom which he had 
conquered from him, with an additional territory. Mahom- 
med Shah was not indeed an object of jealouſy, as he ſeemed 
no ways inclined to war, or to commence any future con- 
teſt : whereas Porus ſignalized himſelf in military atchiev- 
ments. Alexander indeed abandoned India intirely ; pro- 
bably becauſe, he could not keep it, and therefore can claim 
the leſs merit: Nadir retained a confiderable (hare of his 
conqueſt, on a preſumption that he could keep it. Shall we 
ſay that honour or generolity was concerned in either caſe ? 
Little more than what ariſes from the virtue which is paſſive, 
becauſe there is no temptation or inclination to offend. 
Nadir being now prepared to march back into his own 
country, took occaſion to give a leſſon of advice to the Great 
Moghol ; and under the cloak of friendſhip, to recommend 
ſuch a conduct as tended moſt to the ſecurity of their new 
conqueſt, which had been juſt yielded to him. It is ſaid he 
ſpoke to this effect: You ought by all means to take poſ- 
« ſeffion of the lands aſſigned for the ſupport of your gover- 
% nors*, and pay each of them their appointments with rea- 
« dy money out of your treaſaries. Let none of them keep 
6 any forces of their own : you will then have the leſs occa- 
« ſton for a numerous ſtanding army; however, you ought 
to ſupport a body of ſixty thouſand choice cavalry, at the 
& annual expence of ſixty rupecs * each. Every ten men 
“ ought to have one corporal *, every ten corporals one cap- 
<« tain*, and every ten captains one commander of a thou- 
& ſands. Acquaint yourſelf with the country, family, and 
« name of all your officers, with their reſpective merits and 
© inclinations. Never ſuffer either them or the common 

| „ ſoldiers 


® Theſe are called Jaguirs, or lands appointed fer payment of 
the ſallaries of the reſpeclive governors, which naturally gives 
them a kind of ſovereignty, by collecting the taxes, and convert- 
ing them to their own uſe. The advice here ſeems to be very 


jult. 


Sixty rupees, or 7 J. 10s. is but 30 crowns of Perſia, where- 
as Nadir's ſoldiers coſt him 100 crowns, including officers. But 


. ſervitude is cheaper in India. 


b Deh-Baſhi. 
e Sudival. ä 
2 Hazarti, ſometimes called Mimbaſhi. 
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« ſoldiers to be idle or inactive. When occaſion requires, 
« detach a ſufficient number of your troops under the com- 
« mand of a brave, faithful, and experienced officer ; but 
« when he has executed his buſineſs, recall him. By this 
« means you will have the leſs to fear, with regard to the 
« conſequences of too great a power. 

« As to the great officers of your court, be careful in 
« your choice of them, and do not prefer thoſe who are 
« artful, ambitious, or ſelf-intereſted. Were I to chuſe 
« them, they would ſhew you very little reſpect in my ab- 
« ſence ; but you may depend, if any of them prove rebel- 
« lious, I will ſend to chaſtiſe them. If neceffary, I can be 
« with you myſelf in forty days from Kandahar e, and ne- 
« yer reckon me far off.“ 

This advice ſeemed to be in ſome meaſure agreeable to 
Nadir's own maxims of government; tho? the frontiers 
which he had to guard required ſo many forces, that he was 
often obliged to employ ſuch commanders as he had ſoon 
reaſon to diſtruſt, He recommended to Sirbullind Khan, 
Nizam al Muluck, and other Omras belonging to the court 
of Mahommed Shah, to be faithful to their maſter; telling 
them, that a religious adherence to their duty to their own 
ſovereign, would be their beſt ſecurity againſt his reſent- 
ment. m—_ 

The 4th of May he iſſued out orders for his army to 
march, and proclamation was made, that no ſubje& of Ma- 
hommed Shah ſhould preſume, under pain of death to con- 
ceal any one belonging to his army. He alſo gave orders, 
that none of his officers or ſoldiers ſhould carry with them 
any male or female flaves, except ſuch as had been bought 
with money, and with the public conſent of the parties ; and 
that, even women lawfully married to them, ſhould not be 
taken away without their conſent, Some of the officers uſed 
the moſt gentle entreaties,' but none of the Indian women 
could be entirely prevailed on to leave their country ; Nadir 
therefore obliged theſe officers to ſend back the few women 
who had accompanied them out of the city. This rigor 
ſeemed to ariſe either from the regard which he always ſhew- 


ed to the freedom of that ſex, as far as Mahommedan prin- 


ciples allow; or from a fear leſt theſe women ſhould be a 
means of ſupporting a correſpondence with the Indians, not 
conſiſtent with his ſyſtem of politics. 


As ſoon as he arrived as the gardens of Shalimar, he or- 


dered a muſter of his army. Four hundred men being — 
8 
The diſtance is computed between 7 and 800 miles. 
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fing, ſtrict ſearch was made after them; of theſe, ſixty were | 
found and brought to the camp. As a proof of the ſeverity 
of his diſcipline, he cauſed their heads to be cut off inſtantly 
upon the field, This induced the Indians out of pure mercy 
to conceal the other deſerters. 

Nadir carried with him a hundred and thirty writers, a- 
mong whom were ſeveral who underſtood the finances of the 

empire, of which he was particularly deſirous of acquiring an 
entire knowledge, He alſo obliged three hundred maſons 
and builders, two hundred ſmiths, two hundred carpenters, 
and one hundred ſtone-cutters, to engage in his ſervice, in 
order to go into Perſia. His intentions were to build a city 
after the model of Dehlie, a draught of which he carried 
with him. This new city was propoſed to be called Nadir 
Abad t; which at the ſame time that it tranſmitted his own 
name to poſterity, might remain a monument of his conqueſt 
in India, and of his victory obtained over the Great Moghdl, 
He allowed theſe artificers large pay, and provided thera with 
horſes and other neceſſaries for their journey: he alſo agreed, 
that after the expiration of three years, they ſhould be at li- 
berty to return home. However this deſign might flatter his 
vanity, it was never carried into execution: part of theſe In- 
dians deſerted before they reached Lahor, and the continual 
wars in which he was afterwards engaged diverted the thought 
of this project, after his return into Perſia. 

Beſides the jewels, gold, ſilver, and other valuables al- 
already mentioned, he took with him near three hundred 
elephants, ten thouſand horſes, and as many camels, of 
which many were loaded with ſpoil. Moſt of the gold and 
ſilver was melted into large ingots, and ſlung over the backs 
of camels, horſes and mules. If we reckon one half part of 
the thirty crores ® already mentioned to be in gold, and the 
other in ſilver, according to the ordinary computation of 
loads, even for common journies in Perſia, would require 


five thouſand ſeven hundred camels, and two thouſand — 


y 
f The city of Nadir. | | 

Some accounts ſay he took a thouſand elephants, which 
ſeems to be much too great a number to have been collected, or 
to be of any uſe. eſe animals indeed carry large burthens ; 
ut except it be for artillery, and ſuch like uſes, camels, horles, 
E mules, anſwer the purpoſe better. This is a long lived ani- 
al, and yet I could never hear that there were ſuch numbers in 
Perſia ; the number in the camp did not reach to thirty, and thoſe 

which Nadir ſent into Turkey and Ruſſia did not exceed twenty. 
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fifty horſes and mules . The manufactures, furniture, and 
warlike weapons, it may be preſumed, would require a much 
reater number.. 

It is computed that the houſes and goods deſtroyed by 
fire, and the fields which were laid waſte, amounted to near 
twenty crores æ; we may therefore reckon upon the whole, 
that this Perſian ravager ſpoiled the Indians of above olle hun- 
dred and twenty millions of pounds. * 

As to the number of ſouls who were plunged into eternity 
upon this unhappy occaſion, they are not reckoned leſs than 
two hundred thouſand ; of whom fell between Lahor and 
Karnal, in the battle, and a few days afterwards, forty thou- 
ſand ; in the maſſacre one hundred and ten thouſand ; in the 


villages, and thoſe who died by famine, fifty thouſand, We 


will now leave the Indians to repair by induſtry and com- 
merce, the havock created by their avaricious enemy, and 
follow Nadir in his march, 


CH Ap. LXII. 


Nadir continues his march from the gardens of Shalimar. A: 
inſtance of his vanity and avarice. His cruelty towards 
numbers of the peaſants. Contribution of Lahor. His paſ- 
ſage over the Chantrou ob/trufted. He returns back ta- 
wards Lahor. Confederacy of the Afghans and Indians to 
oppoſe his paſſage through the defiles. He ſeizes the plunder 
belonging to his own ſoldiers. His march to Peiſhor. Khu- 

dayar Khan refuſes to acknowledge the ſovereignty of Nadir, 
and is reduced. Nadir purſues his march to Kandahar. He 
ſends his treaſures to Kælat, and conquers Thicva and 
Bokhara. 

# HE neceſſary diſpoſitions being made, on the ſixth of 

May Nadir purſued his march from the gardens of 

Shalimar, directing his courſe to the plains of Karnal, where 

the Indians firſt owned him as their conqueror. According 

to the ordinary conſequence of vaſt poſſeſſions, the precau- 


tions he took, ſeemed to argue a greater inquietude for the 
preſervation, 


This review of the matter would tempt one to believe that 
the treaſure was not of ſuch importance, though we may preſume 
that it was a larger ſum than ever was collected in one treaſury : 
nor is it of conſequence, ſince whatever it was, it is diſſipated. 

* 25,000,000 J. 
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preſervation, than he had ſhewn.ſollicitude for the acquiſi- 


tion, of his riches. 

When he arrived on the plains of Karnal, he ſent for the 
chief of the town of that name, and commanded him to 
build a village on the ſpot he had incamped, and to call it by 
the name of Fateh Abad *: for this purpoſe, it is ſaid, he 
gave him five thouſand rupees. It is not improbable, that 
an iaclination to continue the memory of his victory, might 
induce him to be at this expence ; but this ſum of 600 /, is ſo 
very inconſiderable, that it plainly proves how ftrong the 
paſſion of avarice became in his breaſt amidſt ſuch vaſt riches, 
As the army was marching, the peaſants watched their 
opportunities to plunder or kill the ſoldiers, who were ſent 
out to provide neceſſaries; they alſo pillaged the exterior 
parts of the camp in the night, inſomuch that the Perſians 
loſt above a thouſand camels, horſes, and mules, be- 
fore they reached Taniſeer. The Shah, enraged at this 
behaviour, gave orders for plundering that town, and put- 
ting the inhabitants to the ſword. Other towns and villages 
ſuffered the ſame fate: By this ſtep he intended to terrify the 
people into compliance, ſince he could not by any other 
means engage them to ſupply his army. 

As Zekariah Khan, the governor of Lahor, had made his 
ſubmiſſions to Nadir, when he paſſed through the province 
of Penjab in his way to Dehlie ; it was apprehended that the 
inhabitants had nothing to fear: but as ſoon as the Khan 
heard of the maſſacre of Dehlie, and of the ſeverity with 
which the contributions had been exacted in that city, he 
foreſaw the ſtorm that was gathering. Reſolving therefore 
not to be taken at a diſadvantage, he ſummoned all the mer- 
chants, money-changers , and wealthy inhabitants, to 
bring in their quotas towards raiſing a crore of rupees o. This 
ſum was deemed the utmoſt which they could pay. 

Nadir was no ſooner arrived at the gardens of Shalimar, 
than he diſpatched Abdul Baki Khan, with a conſiderable 
body of troops, to demand a large contribution of Lahor ; 
and having paſſed through Serhind, he was drawing near to 
the capital of the province, when Zekariah Khan went out 
to meet him. The crore of rupees was preſented, with the 
ſtrongeſt proteſtation that this ſum was the utmoſt which the 

| city 
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city could raiſe; that if it was his pleaſure to pillage or to 
ſlaughter the inhabitants, they were unable to reſiſt his forces, 
and therefore reſigned to whatever ſhould be determined. 


Abdul Baki Khan had orders to demand a larger ſum ; but 


this juſt repreſentation being made to the Shah, the crore of 
rupees was accepted, and the Perſian army continued theis 
march, 

When they arrived on the banks of the Chantrou, the 
bridge of boats prepared for their paſſage had been carried a- 


way by a ſudden ſwelling of the waters ; Nadir therefore- 


directed his march back, and entered the province of Penjab. 
A body of horſe was diſpatched to Lahor the capital, to de- 
mand proviſions. The inhabitants, who had hardly reco- 
vered from their dread of fire and ſword, and the late ap- 
proach of the Perſian army, and were impoveriſhed by the 
contributions they had paid, now thought only of ſaving their 
lives by flight. Zekariah Khan was no ſooner informed of 
the panic with which the people were ſtruck, than he went 
and threw himſelf at Nadir's feet, and begged that he would 
not approach nearer the city, engaging at the ſame time that 
the bridge ſhould be repaired without delay : it was accord- 
ingly performed, and the army paſled over. 

Nadir then directed his courſe towards Rehnas, a fortified 
city on the eaſtern banks of the Indus near Suvat, a branch 
of that river. 'T hence advancing to Attok, he attempted to 
paſs the Indus, into the dominions which had been lately 
yielded up to him. Here the want of a ſufficient number of 
boats to form the bridge obliged him to halt: and this delay 
afforded time to the Afghans and the Indians, who inhabited 
the weſtern ſide of the river, to take up arms. - The vaſt 
booty which the Perſians had amaſſed, was a temptation not 
to be reſiſted ; and they ſeemed reſolved to try their fortune, 


if by uniting their forces they could ſeize ſome part of the 


plunder. 

What their efforts would have produced, had they been 
carried into execution, it is not eaſy to determine. The 
Perſian king certainly thought himſelf in danger, and choſe 
rather to negotiate for a free paſſage, than run a hazard where 
there was nothing to gain. The conſideration of a vaſt trea- 
ſure, had rendered the fierce and intrepid Nadir, cautious 
and circumſpect. His mind, ever fertile in expedients, now 
ſuggeſted to him to write to Nacir Khan, the late governor 
of Cabul, whom he had left at Peiſhor, commanding him in 
the moſt expreſs terms to uſe his intereſt to diſperſe the tribes, 
who were aſſembled in the mountains. The Khan imme- 

diately 
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diately ſent for the chiefs of this confederacy. and perſuaded 


them to decline their enterprize, for which, according to his 
inſtructions, he engaged to give them ten lacks of rupees?, 
However large this fum might appear upon another occaſion, 
it was an object of very little conſideration compared with the 
bulk of Nadir's treafure ; he therefore remitted this ſum 
without delay, and purchaſed a free paſſage 1. 

In the mean time the bridge was preparing for his paſſage 
over the Indus, when meſſengers arrived from the court of 
the Great Moghol, requeſting in behalf of that prince the re- 
demption of two rich feather-jewels, belonging to the head- 
dreſs of the ſultana, Upon this, orders were given for 
ſearching the royal treaſury, but no ſuch jewels could be 
found. It was reaſonable to preſume that they had been 
brought away from the Indian court, and of courſe they muſt 
be in the poſſeſſion of ſome officer or ſoldier in the army. 

This ſuggeſted to Nadir ſufficient reafon to challenge all 

recious ſtones as his property; accordingly he ordered ſtrict 
rch to be made, and that all ſhould be brought into the 
treaſury under the penalty of death. Numbers of the ſoldiers, 
whoſe paſſion for gain was not perhaps inferior to that of 
their general, enraged to fee the fruits of ſo long and perilous 
a march raviſhed from them, threw them into the Indus; 
and others concealed them in the earth: inſomuch, that al- 
though great quantities were collected, this extraordinary re- 
ſolution it is believed coſt ſome millions of crowns value to 
Perſia. The jewels, plundered both by the private men and 
officers, muſt have been very conſiderable : the preſents and 
bribes which they received, amounted to a great ſum, parti- 
cularly on the unhappy occaſion of the maſſacre of Dehlie, 
when many of the Indian lords and perſons of diſtinction 
faved their lives by the mere force of their great riches. A 
great part of this, eſpecially jewels which could be eaſily con- 
cealed, was not till then brought into the royal treaſury *. 
The quantity of precious ſtones, delivered up to Nadir upon 
this occaſion, amounted to a great value ; but neither of ths 
jewels in queſtion appeared till a confiderable time after, 
when one of them was found among the ſequeſtered effects of 
a general officer, who was put to death ; the other never ap- 


peared. 
It 


1 125,000]. 
4 It is ſaid that other inhabitants of the mountains afterwards 
made the ſame demand, which he refuſed to comply with. 
= See Vol. I. Chap. XXX VIIL for the quantity of large ſtones 
on horſe furniture. 
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It is amazing to conſider the aſcendency which Nadir had 
acquired over his army, and that ſuch a ſtep as this did not pro- 
duce a revolt © ; but his addreſs in ſowing the ſeeds of jealou- 

and diſtruſt among them was ſuch, that they were afraid of 
each other; and this ever proved his beſt ſecurity. Num- 
bets of them might now be more inclined to deſert, than to 
give up their valuable plunder ; yet the circumſtances they 
were in, with regard to an enemy's country, was an inſu- 
perable obſtacle to their taking ſuch a ſtep. 

After paſſing the Indus, he directed his march to Peiſhor, 
where he halted for ſome days: he left a Perſian general, 
with a conſiderable body of forces, but confirmed Nacir Khan 
in the government of that province, and conferred ſeveral 
honours on him, in acknowledgment of his great ſervices. 
From thenee, continuing his rout towards Cabul, he detach- 
ed Abdul Baki Khan, with five thouſand horſe, to receive 
homage from Khudayar Khan, governor of Pekier :. This 
Khan had refuſed to pay homage to Nadir, now ſovereign of 
that country; and collected a conſiderable body of forces to 
oppoſe the Perſian army. Finding that his late maſter the 
Great Moghol had not been able to ſupport him, he reſolved 
to try if he could obtain an independent ſovereignty. 

Abdul Baki Than ſoon arrived on the frontiers of this coun- 
try, but was in no fituation to reduce Khudayar Khan by 
force. He therefore ſent to acquaint this Indian lord of his 
arrival, and at the ſame time to adviſe him to make a ready 
ſubmiſſion. This offer being rejected with contempt, Ab- 
dul Baki informed the Shah of the circumſtances which he 
was in. Nadir being now near Kandahar, ſent his treaſures 
and heavy baggage under a numerous convoy into that ſtrong 
fortreſs, and then directed his courſe ſouth eaſt through the 
country of Hazarijat. Khudayar Khan was no ſooner in- 
formed of the march of the Perſian army, than he burnt a 
foreſt, laid waſte the open country, and uſed his endeavours 
to poiſon the water, 

This 


I was told in Perſia, that he took from the ſoldiers all their 
money alſo, except one hundred crowns ; ſome accounts mention 
two hundred and fifty crowns ; but I have ſome difficulty in be- 
lieving either. As to jewels, they would be ſubject to — 
in the ſale of them, which would not have been the caſe wi 
money. | 
This country is to the ſouth of Cabul on the Indus, bordering 
upon Multan : 1 do not find it laid down by De Lifſe. There 
are ſeveral forts and ſtrong places in it, ſuch as Louheri, Sekier, 
and Tekier. The people of this country are partly Mahomme- 
daus, and partly Pagans, 
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This proceeding cauſed a new alarm in the Moghol's ter. 
ritories: Nadir was no ſooner informed of the deſperate mea- 
ſures which this Indian lord had taken to ſupport nimſelf, 
than he ſent his commands to Zekariah Khan, the governor 
of Lahor, and alſo to his ſon Haiat Ulla Khan, governor of 
Multan, to repair to his camp immediately, and to furniſh 
his army with proviſions. How great ſoever their reluctance, 
neceflity obliged them to pay a ready obedience to the ſum- 
mons. Zekariah Khan was reputed an able politician : and 
this. taſk now required the exerciſe of his abilities; ſince he 
had/not only to provide the Perſian army with proviſions, but 
alſo to obtain the ſubmiſſion of Khudayar Khan. The lat- 
ter offered to make ſuch preſents as his circumſtances permit- 
ted, with condition that the Perſian army would purſue their 
rout to Kandahar, without making any irruption into his 
territories ; otherwiſe he perſiſted in his defiance, | 
This was a language to which the victorious king of Perſia 
was not accuſtomed ; he therefore ordered Zekariah Khan to 
bring to him thoſe chiefs of the country who had ſubmitted, 
as hoſtages for the good behaviour of their people ; and at 
the ſame time to conduct his army by a rout, where they 
might be properly ſupported, in order to compel Khudayar 


Khan to ſurrender. 


As ſoon as Nadir arrived in the neighbourhood of Khuda- 
abad , the Indian chief retired with his riches to Emir-Kiout, 
a ſtrong fort on the oppoſite fide of the river Heſt-Nud. Ze- 
kariah Khan renewed his entreaties in terms ſo perſuaſive, 
that at length aſſurance being ſent that Nadir would pardon 
what was paſt, and accept a moderate preſent, Khudayar 
Khan conſented to ſend his ſon, and to make his ſubmiſſion, 
This young lord was very kindly received, and entertained 
in a ſumptuous manner, together with all his numerous at- 
tendagce. In the mean while, Nadir ordered ſome parties of 
his troops to take poſſeſſion of the boats in which the Indians 
came, and by favour of the night to repaſs the river. Ibis 
was performed ſo well, that the Indians who guarded the fort 
of Emir-Kiout, taking them for the retinue of their Khan's 
ſon, ſuffered the Perſians to enter, and take poſſeſſion of it. 
The Khan had time to make his eſcape, but at length thought 
proper to capitulate, and give up all his riches. 

The news of this affair having reached the Moghol's court, 
a report prevailed, as if the inſatiable avarice of Nadir was 

bringing 

We are leſt entirely to ſeek for this city; the country to the 
weſt of the Indus, towards the Indian ſea, ſeems to be very little 
known to the map-makers. 
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bringing him a ſecond time into the Indian territories z theſe 
apprehenſions alarmed the whole country, and occaſioned a 
great conſternation. Several of the princes who command- 
ed in the mountains, formed a confederacy to oppoſe his paſ- 
ſage 3 and his not invading their dominions, was imputed to 
the great preparations made to oppoſe him. Is 74 
It is very hard to believe, that a canine appetite for gold 
ſhould ſo far efface all ſentiments of honour and clemency in 
the mind of Nadir, as to induce him to commit ſo flagrant a 
violation of the treaty lately concluded with the Moghol, and 
to obliterate the remembrance of his being a king, by an act 


ſo unworthy. The power derived from force only, can be 
, no ſecurity, when princes throw off even the maſk of juſtice, 


and as it were declare war againſt«he rational ſpecies. W hat- 
ever ſuſpicion he might lie under on this occaſion, he gave 
great proofs of eſteem for Zekariah Khan, by making him 
ſeveral preſents, and ſending him to Dehlie with a number of 
fine horſes for Mahommed Shah; The Indians were ſoon 
after delivered from their fears, by the joyful news that the 
Perſian army was paſt Kandahar. 2 ä 
We have already obſerved, that whilſt Nadir was in Kan- 
dahar, his ſon, Riza Kouli Myrza, had made an incurſion 
as far as Balkh, which ſubmitted to him; but he was not 
able to ſubdue the Ouſbeg Tartars of Khieva and Bokhara *, 
who, during the troubles in the Perſian empire, had made 
frequent inroads into Khoraſan, and carried many thouſands 
of the inhabitants into ſlavery. Theſe people are remarkable 
for their vivacity and love of liberty. As they are for the 
moſt part of the ſect of the Sunnis, they hate the Perſians ; 
but the difference in religion has not occaſioned ſuch frequent 
conteſts, as their neighbourhood and ſtrong propenſity to ra- 
pine. Khoraſan had often ſuffered by their depredations, 
nor had they been intirely quiet during the abſence of the Per- 
ſian army in India. Nadir had ſome time before ſent embaſ- 
ſadors to the Khan of Khieva, demanding the Perſians, num- 
bers of whom were detained in ſlavery in that country. But 
theſe Tartars were intoxicated with their former ſucceſs, and 
having enjoyed an uninterrupted: ſecurity for many years, 
ſeemed to have loſt all ſenſe of danger. Contrary to the laws 
of nations, which even in this country are deemed ſacred, 
with reſpe& to the repreſentatives of kings, they put the 
Vol. II. LI Perſian 


* Rajahs. | 
* Some antiquaries are of opinion, that theſe people are the 


deſcendents of the tribe of Ia&), whom Salamazar, king of Aſ- 


ſyria, ſent into Media. 
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514 The Hiftory of [1739.] Part XII. 
Perſian embaſſadors to death; only one, the leaſt conſider- 
ablein rank, was ſent back to his maſter without his noſe and 
ears. Such a proceeding could not but incenſe the impetu- 
ous Nadir, and draw on the fire of his reſentment. 

The occaſion was now favourable for the reduction of 
theſe people. Nadir having detached a large body of his 
troops from Kandahar to Kzlat with his treaſures, took the 
rout through the kingdom of Balkh. He paſſed the river 
Amo, and arrived in the neighbourhood of Bokhara about the 
beginning of October, with an army of near fifty thouſand 
men. The Oufbeg Tartars who inhabit this city and its di- 
ſtrict, ſubmitted to him immediately. He ſet at liberty the 
Perſians who had been detained in captivity, and inliſted a- 
bout twelve thouſand of the inhabitants who were kt to bear 
arms; theſe Ouſbegs being eſteemed the beſt ſoldiers in Tar- 
tary. In conſequence of the ready ſubmiſſion of the Khan of 
this country, Nadir inveſted him with the government of all 


the territories of Bokhara to the north of the Amo, and alſo 


made very valuable preſents to him and his dependents. 

The Khan of Khieva had taken the field with about twen- 
ty thouſand men. He had hardly ever ſeen a more formi- 
dable army, and flattered himſelf with ſucceſs : but as ſoon as 
he heard of the ſuperior numbers of the Perſians, and that 
Nadir himſelf was at their head, he retired with precipitation 


towards his capital. The Perſian king being informed of the 
-fituation of the enemy, made ſuch forced marches, that the 
* Quſbegs were obliged to ftop at Shanka J. Here the Khan 


made a brave reſiſtance, but was at length obliged to ſurren- 
der. Nadir challenged him with the murder of his embaſ- 
ſadors : he excuſed himſelf, alledging that it was done by the 
 Ouſbegs without his knowledge. To this the Perſian king 
replied ; “If you have not abilities to govern the few ſub- 
*< jects who inhabit your territories, you do not deſerve to 
„live; and for the affront ſhewn me in the murder of my 


-« embaſladors, you have no title to die like men; you ſhall 


die like dogs.” He then ordered the executioners to cut 


the throats of the Khan and about thirty of his chief atten- 


dants; a puniſhment eſteemed the moſt ignominious among 
the Perſians. Upon the news of the fate of this Khan, all 
the towns and villages ſurrendered except the capital. 

The Inhabitants of Thieva ſhut. their gates againſt the con- 


- queror, reſolving to oppoſe him to the laſt extremity. Se- 


veral of them, who were apprehenſive of the conſequences of 
fo raſh an enterprizc, attempted to leave the town, and were 
6 put 
A city about kaif a day's journey to the eaſtward of Khieva. 
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put to death as deſerters. The number of their Perſian ſlaves 
was ſo great, that ſome were cruelly put to death in cold 
blood, merely out of fear of their riſing, and the reſt were 
impriſoned. The 8th of November Nadir Shah incamped 
on the caſt fide of Khieva : he ſent ſeveral meſſages and de- 
manded a parley, but the Ouſbegs abſolutely refuſed to grant 
it. The Perſian army therefore inveſted the city, and plant- 
ed eighteen cannon, and ſixteen mortars *, at different places. 
They alſo raifed machines of wood, from whence they could 
ſee over the walls : and after throwing up a breaſt-work, to 
guard themſelves from the enemy's ſmall ſhot, they attacked 
the town. Theſe Tartars were yet poſſeſſed of a few field- 
pieces, which they had taken from the unfortunate prince 
Beckawitz *. On the 14th the Shah ordered the town to be 
battered in breach Þ. ' The engineers did their part ſo well, 
that the inhabitants ſoon became ſenſible of their rathneſs. 
Several breaches being now made, and the ditch almoſt filled, 
Nadir gave orders for ſtorming : upon this the Ouſbegs ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion, An inventory was taken of every 
thing in the city; and all the foreigners were ordered to ap- 
pear before the Shah, | | 

| L1 2 The 


Whether theſe had been carried into India is not ſaid; it may 
be rather preſumed they were brought from thence, as they had 
the conveniency of elephants, which bear very great burthens. 
It has been often ſaid that Nadir carried heayy cannon with him 
into India, by breaking them into pieces, and caſting them a-freſh 
when he had occaſion for them; but this account favours too 
much of the marvellous. Beſides thefe, the Perſians had many 
field-pieces, and very long ſwivel guns. The laſt were fixed on 
pack-ſaddles, and carried by camels: theſe carried cartridge-ſhot 
to a great diſtance, and made great havock; I have already men- 
tioned them under the name of harquebuſles. See Vol. II. Chap. 
XX VIII. 

2 See account of this expedition, Vol. I. Chap. XXIX. 

b Mr. Thomſon and Mr. Hogg, mentioned in Vol. I. Chap: 


III. were in the town during this fiege, and weighed one 


of theſe balls; but I am inclined to think they were fired from 

mortars. | | 
Among theſe were the two Engliſh travellers above mention- 
ed. Nadir Shah enquired of them what their buſineſs was. Be- 
ing informed they were merchants, he told them they were at li- 
berty to trade through all his dominions ; and if any wrong was 
done them, and they were not redrefſed by his officers, they 
ſhould apply to him ; they were then diſmiſſed, and a paſſport was 
given them. Theſe perſons reported, that many, even of the 
meaner ſoldiers in the Perſian army, had cloaths of rich . and 
plenty 
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The 28th of November Nadir marched from Khieva, 
taking with him near twenty thouſand Perſians who had been 
in captivity, with eight thouſand Ouſbegs as recruits. He 


left a governor of his own appointing, attended only by a 
few Perſians, as if he was ſure of the obedience of theſe Tar. 


tars, or thought them not worth an army to keep them in 
awe, | 


— . hs 8 1 
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Nadir returns to Perſia, Riza Kouli Myrza murders Shah 
Tæhmas, and makes an attempt againſt his father's life, 
Conduct of Nadir towards his ſon, He arrives in the neigb- 
beurhoed of Isfahan. 


— — * "I * —_ I "INIT * 


A DIR having now conquered all his enemies on the | 
eaſtern frontiers of his dominions, prepared to return 
into Perſia, His chief concern was the ſecurity of his vaſt 
treaſure ; he therefore marched to Kælat, which is a few | 
days journey to the ſouthward of Meſched. Here he eſta- | 
bliſhed a ſufficient guard of his beſt troops, and conferred the 
command on a brother of Lutf Ali Khan. 

It has been already remarked, that the firſt year of Nadir's 
abſence had given his ſon Riza Kouli Myrza ſuch a taſte of 
power, that he exerted. it in the moſt wanton manner on ſe- 

| 
| 


veral occaſions, to oppreſs the people, and to indulge his a- 
varice ds, We have alſo taken notice that his father, upon 
being informed of theſe arbitrary proceedings, thought pro- 
per to reſtrain his authority. The beginning of this year a 
report prevailed at Isfahan, that the Perſian army had been 
defeated in India, and that Nadir Shah was ſlain. His fon | 
Riza Kouli Myrza received this account with a ſeeming ſa- 
tis ſaction. In a real or affected perſuaſion that it was true, | 
he in ſome meaſure aſſumed the regal authority. He began, | 
by cauſing the unfortunate Shah Tæhmas to be put to death, | 
together with all his family, who were priſonets at Sebſawar. 


The circumſtances of the tragical end of this prince, ſeem to 
prove 


plenty of Indian money. The reader will obſerve that the jour- | 
nal of theſe travellers, as mentioned in Vol. I. Chap. LII. is 
faid to have been in 1740, but it ought to be 1739. 

« Among other particulars it is related of him, that in a viſit he 
received from the Armenian patriarch, he demanded of this prieſt, 
His cap and eroſier, which were ſet with precious ſtones, alledg- 
ing that he had occaſion for them, for his father's government, 


and the uſe of his army. 
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prove that Nadir was not diſſatisfied with this action, and 
would hardly have called his ſon to any ſevere account for it, 
had not the motive been an impatient deſire of wearing the 
diadem himſelf. 

The perſon, employed in this regicide, was Mahommed 
Huſſein Than“. He had been remarkably active in ſeizing 
this unfortunate prince ; and it is probable he was now fear- 
ful, that if Nadir had met with any misfortune, Tæhmas 
would be reſtored again to the throne of his anceſtors. The 
murder was ſaid to have been committed after this manner: 
Mahommed Huſſein Khan, under the pretence of friendſhip, 
repreſented to Tæhmas that his life was threatened, and 
therefore adviſed him to retire either into Turkey or Ruſſia, 
and that himſelf would facilitate his eſcape. As ſoon as this 
prince was in his poſſeſſion, he reproached him with cowar- 
dice, told him he was unworthy to wear a crown, and at the 
ſame time gave a ſignal to his groom to kill him. 

Thus fell the laſt of the deſcendents of the famous Iſmael 
Seffie, whoſe race had filled the throne of Perſia for near two 
hundred and fifty years. It has been ſeen how remarkable 
this' prince was for a ſeries of misfortunes, during the laſt ſe- 
venteen years. Providence ſeemed to have often interpoſed 
for his deliverance ; and tho” neither his reſolution nor abili- 
ties were extraordinary, yet in a leſs corrupt ſtate he might 
have rendered his ſubjects happy, and by ſupporting his fami- 
ly, prevented that effuſion of blood which has exhauſted 
Perſia of its inhabitants, if not totally ſubverted that antient 
monarchy, 

Nadir, though returning in triumph, loaded with ſpoil, 
was now to ſuffer one of the bittereſt calamities. As if Pro- 
vidence had ordained it as a puniſhment for his enormous of- 
fences, his eldeſt ſon Riza Kouli Myrza, for whom he had a 
paternal tenderneſs, formed a confederacy with a few other 
perſons, to deprive his father of his life. For this purpoſe he 
employed a certain Afghan ſoldier to ſhoot the king, as he 
was returning from Kælat. 

It has been already explained, in what manner the Perſian 
kings travel upon common occaſions, detached from their 
army. The Shah was arrived in a narrow paſs covered with 
wood, in the mountains which ſeparate the provinces of 

”; 4 Wis Khoraſan 


© This is the ſame perſon with whom I had ſuch particular 
connexions at Aſtrabad. | 

t The perſon who was put to death in the rebellion of Aſtra- 
tad. See Vol. I. Chap. XXX. N 8 
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Khoraſan and Aſtrabad *, having with him only his women 
and eunuchs : here it was the intrepid Afghan dug a pit to 
cenceal himſelf, from whence he might take his aim with the 
greater exactneſs. He fired his picce, and the bullet paſſed 
under Nadir's right arm, and ſhot him in the left hand: the 
horſe alſo being wounded in the neck, through pain or ſur- 
prize fell. The Afghan was preparing to iſſue from the 
wood, and finiſh his buſineſs with his ſabre ; but the eunuchs, 
drawing their ſabres to protect their maſter, rendered the ac- 
complithment of his purpoſe impracticable. A conſiderable 
reward was immediately offered for apprehending the aſſaſſin, 
and a promiſe of pardon if he would diſcover himſelf. Many 
of the inhabitants of the mountains were brought before the 
Shah : ſome of them had offered ſums of money to the ſol- 
diers to excuſe their appearance. This was urged as a proof 
of their guilt, but Nadir commanded that they ſhould be re- 
leaſed, with this reflection: Theſe people are innocent. 
« The man who has made ſo daring an attempt on my life, 
* muſt be a perſon * of diſtinguiſhed bravery, whoſe courage 
< is not inferior to my own.” 

It was not long a ſecret, that the contriver of this aſſaſſina- 
tion was no leſs than his fon Riza Kouli Myrza, whoſe man- 
ners we have already obſerved had fo great a reſemblance 
with thoſe of his father. Riza Kouli being brought before 
Nadir, he intreated him to think of his crime, to aſk pardon, 
and promiſe obedience. © Conſider, *”” ſays he, I am your 
«general, your ſovereign, your friend, your father. Conſider 
<« the duty you owe me in theſe ſeveral relations. Reflect 
on the ſmall acknowledgments which J require of you. 
« You are in my power, but I would not have you periſh. 
Live, be happy, and a king, whenever providence ſhall 
« take me from the earth.” He employed ſeveral of his 


principal officers to perſuade his ſon to repentance, but Riza 
| ; | Koull 


This paſs is ſuppoſed to be the ſame through which Alexan- 
der purſued Beſſus the BaQtrian traitor. Tn nk 

n The diſcovery of this aſſaſſin was not made till above a year 
afterwards, when Nadir recollecting a certain man who had often 
diitinguiſhed himſelf in the field of battle, enquired after him; 
and being informed that this man had abſented himſelf at ſuch a 
time, it immediately occurred to him that he muſt certainly be 
the perſon who had ſhot at him. The Shah therefore ordered 
that the man ſhould be ſought for, and brought before him. He 
was accordingly found in Kandakar, and conducted to the camp, 
where he confeſſed the fact. Nadir ſaid to him, You are a 
very brave fellow; but to prevent your taking ſuch good aim, 
you mull loſe your eyes.” BEE 
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Kouli was inflexible, and obſtinately perſiſted that he had 
done no wrong in attempting his father's life. He told him 
to his face, You are a tyrant, and ought to die. I know 
« the moſt you can do is to kill me.” The afflicted Nadir 
between rage and tenderneſs ſaid, No, I will not take 
« your life, but I will make you an example to all the 
© princes of the earth; I will cut out your eyes.” Riza 
Kouli, with a fierceneſs peculiar to himſelf, replied, Cut 
« them out, and put them into 

Neceflity thus obliged Nadir to deprive his darling ſon of 
his ſight, and himſelf of all hopes of making him his heir. 
The genius and intrepidity of this young man had filled Na- 
dir with ſanguine expectations of continuing the diadem in his 
family, which indeed could hardly be expected by a ſucceſ- 
ſor of leſs reſolution than himſelf. Some days after this 
event, Nadir commanded that his ſon ſhould be brought be- 
fore him, and he enquired of him, yet with a mixture of pa- 
ternal tenderneſs, concerning his health. The ſon, ſtill re- 


pugnant to every ſentiment of filial affection, and not render- 


ed leſs daring by his diſtreſs, replied, ** You have not blind- 
« ed me ſo much as you have blinded all Perſia : what the 
* conſequence muſt be, time will diſcover.” It is remarka- 
able, that Nadir never after permitted his ſon to have any 
women, nor would he truſt him in any place but under his 
own eye. | 

In February this year, the Shah arrived with his army in 
the neighbourhood of Isfahan. The ſatisfaction which the 
Perſians felt upon his return, aroſe chiefly from the hopes 
that his immenſe riches, the fruits of a three years campaign, 
would free them from the heavy burthen of ſupporting a nu- 
merous army : how ill grounded their expectations were, we 
ſhall ſoon have occaſion to relate. 


i It muſt be obſerved, that the indecent mention of a woman 
of honour and diſtinction, is no leſs diſreſpectſul in Perſia, than 
in the polite parts of Europe; conſequently it is the higheſt indig- 
nity to mention in groſs terms the favourite wife of a king. 
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Refleftions on the vanity of military exploits. Nadir ſends a 

" pompous embaſſy to Ruſſia, and another to Turkey. Cir- 
cumſtances of the Turks. Nadir's demands on them, His 
war with the Arabians. His conduct towards the Arme- 
nian patriarch. His preject of introducing a new religion 
into Perſia, He orders' a tranſlation of the evangeliſts. 
Compariſon of his character, and that of Akbar, formerly 
emperor of India, | 4 


FTUHE affliction which Nadir muft naturally have 
1740. felt from the misfortune which happened to 
„ his darling ſon, gave place in ſome meaſure to 
the gratification of his vanity. It is reaſonable to preſume 
from the genius of this man, that more than half the joy of 
his triumphs would have been loſt, but for the reflection of 
the figure he ſhould make in the eſteem of other princes. 
Actions, truly heroic, like thoſe of the deity, whoſe be- 
neficence we ſhould ſtrive to imitate, derive no real excel- 
lence from applauſe, being in themſelves invariably good. 
The natural greatneſs and rectitude of the ſoul can never be 
expreſſed in actions deſtructive to mankind : and what for 
the moſt part are pompous triumphs, or the ſpoils of plun- 
dered provinces, but ſo many monuments of cruelty, ambi- 
tion, or avarice? yet when our conduct will not bear the 


telt 
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teſt of reaſon, our paſſions prompt us to ſeek a vain applauſe, 
and till we glory. 

What reflections Nadir might now make upon himſelf, 
are not objects of our inſtruction ſo much, as thoſe whieh 
we ought to make on him. As to his immenſe treaſures, 
they ſerved for little more than to enlarge his defire to ſupport 
his tyrannical power, by the mere notion of his wealth ; and 
to render Perſia more emphatically miſerable. But notwith- 
ſtanding his extreme avarice, he ſent a magnificent embaſſy 
with preſents of great value to the Ruſſian court, and ano- 
ther to the grand ſignior. 

The embaſſadors to the Ruſſian empreſs were Saidar 
Khan *, and Huſſein Khan, with a retinue of two thouſand 
perſons, who convoyed ten elephants with ſeveral jewels and 
other rich preſents. Saidar Khan died at Kiſlar, but Huſſein 
proceeded to Aſtrachan, where he was required to ſtop, till 
proper orders were ſent from court for his entertainment. 
Such embaſſies gratify the pride of thoſe princes by whom 
they are ſent, but create a vaſt expence | to thoſe who are to 
receive them. It was not till the end of October * the next 
year, that the embaſſador made his public entry into St. Pe- 
terſburg, which was in ſeveral reſpects magnificent, tho” 
part of the Perſian retinue made but a mean appearance. 
The court was not wanting in ſhewing this Perſian miniſter 
all the honour due to his rank. His buſineſs was to acquaint 
the ſovereign of Ruſſia, of the great feats of his maſter in the 
conqueſt of India, and of the immenſe ſpoil which he .had 
brought from thence; a ſpecimen of which he preſented to 


* This is the perſon mentioned in the Note, page 329, who 


- ied at Kiſlar. He was an old man, and reputed very brave, 


and a lover of juſtice, but otherwiſe not tender of ſpilling blood. 
I was told the following circumſtance concerning him; he was 
once obſerving that he wanted ſomething to try his ſabre ; upon 
which a very old man in the company, acknowledging that he 
had lived long enough, offered his neck: Saidar took him at his 
word, and ſtruck off his head. 

| Tt was ſaid, that this embaſſador made a demand of no leſs 


than 200 ſheep, 2000 pounds of rice, and other proviſions in pro- 


portion for his daily ſupport. 

m The policy of princes in that part of the world, eſpeciall 
when things are in a precarious ſtate, is often the cauſe of theſe 
delays: ſome time had been ſpent in the adjuſtment of the cere- 
monials, and in making proviſion for ſo numerous a retinue ; for 
not leſs than twelve or fifteen hundred perſons attended this em- 
baſſador to St. Peter{burg. 
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the Ruſſian empreſs, in the elephants *, jewels, and other 
valuables with which he was charged ; that his maſter had 
alſo reſtored the Indian monarch to his dominions, and now 
offered his friendſhip to the ſovereign of Ruſſia, with whom 
he was willing to enter into a defenſive and offenſive alli» 
ance o. 

We have already mentioned, that during his abſence in 
the late expedition, he ſent embaſſadors to the grand ſignior, 
demanding a paſſport to travel through the Ottoman empire 
to Mecca. The Turkiſh miniſtry conſidered this requeſt as 
capricious, ſince it could never be preſumed that ſuch con- 
ſent would be granted; and if he meant to take the liberty 
of making that pilgrimage with an army; it would rather be 
with a view to plunder the place of its immenſe riches, than 
to offer up his prayers of thankſgiving for his ſucceſſes in In- 
dia. The Turks were indeed afraid that he meant to feed 
his inſatiable avarice with this precious morſel. What added 
to their terror, was the conſideration of the extraordinary in- 
terpoſition of providence in the peace which he had made 
with them, in conſequence whereof he had employed his 
forces in ſo diſtant a country, and was coming home loaded 
with the ſpoils of India. It could hardly be expected that 
his military genius would ſuffer him to be long idle: and 
looking on themſelves almoſt as the only power againſt whom 
he could turn his arms, they concluded a peace with the 
Ruſſians and Imperialiſts, and made great preparations for 
marching an army into Aſia. | | 
Some time after Nadir ſent an envoy to acquaint the Port, 
that notwithſtanding they refuſed him a paſſage to Mecca, it 
was his intention to live in friendſhip with the grand ſignior. 
The new embaſſador, whom he charged with his compli- 
ments to the Ottoman emperor, carried ſeveral rich jewels, 
nine elephants, ard a great number of camels, as a preſent: 
and according to the dignity he aſſumed, and the ue of 

| ern 


» There are ſeveral of theſe yet remaining in St. Peterſburg, 
which, tho' entirely uſeleſs, are ſupported for curioſity, and the 
honour of the ſovereign. The ordinary food of theſe animals 
was rice, meal, and ſuch like; but the Ruſſians have very judi- 
ciouſly taught them to eat hay. 

o It was ſaid this embaſſador demanded ſhip carpenters, which 
the Ruſſians refuſed, objecting that they had none except foreign- 
ers, who were engaged to ſerve them for a certain time, but that 
they had no power to ſend them out of their country. The pro- 
ſecution of the deſign which Nadir had formed of building ſhips 
on the Caſpian ſea, was the cauſe of the early ruin of our Caſ- 
Pian trade. | 
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eaſtern monarchs, his retinue was compoſed of near two 
thouſand perſons. As their motions were flow, they did not 
arrive till the beginning of the next year. The grand viſier 
received this embaſſador with the utmoſt demonſtration of 
eſteem 3 however, when the purport of his commiſſion was 
demanded, he ſeemed to be offended, declaring that he 
would communicate it only to the grand fignior in perſon. 
The Turks ſoon found that Nadir was no leſs arrogant in his 
propoſals of the terms of friendſhip, than oftentatious of his 
riches, as appeared by the prodigality of his preſents ; under 
theſe circumſtances they were induced to watch the embaſſa- 
dor as a ſecret enemy. 5 

Nadir again renewed his claim to all the provinces and ci- 
ties which in antient times belonged to the crown of Perſia; 
and inſiſted that the Turks ought to pay the expence of the 
late war, or yield ſome provinces as an equivalent. Theſe 
demands appeared to the Turks imperious and exorbitant, 
and they concluded that the Shah of Perſia meant only to 
find a pretext to break with them. As the late wars had ex- 
hauſted their treaſuries, and the army was in arrears, orders 
were ſent to the Baſhas in all their reſpective governments, 
to calle the taxes, and remit them immediately to court. 

In the mean while Nadir employed himſelf in reducing the 
Arabian rebels*, who had revolted during his abſence : the 
Ouſbegs of Khieva had alſo taken up arms, and deſtroyed the 
Perſian Khan who had been appointed their governor, toge- 
ther with all the native ſubjects of Perſia, whom Nadir had 
left in that city. The Aral Tartars made inroads, and in- 
volved that country in great diſtraction, ſo that all communi- 
cation was cut off, and preparations were made to attack 
them afreſh. For this purpoſe Nadir marched with a nume- 
rous body of forces to Tæhiran, in order to defend the pro- 
vince of Khoraſan, in caſe it ſhould be invaded, or to ſend 
detachments againſt the Ouſbegs 1. 

We have already ſeen in what manner he acted as to the 
affair of religion. The beginning of this year, a diſpute hap- 
pened berween the Armenian patriarch, and ſome romiſh 
miſſionaries. The matter being neceſſarily referred to Nadir, 
he fined the patriarch twenty-four thouſand crowns, alledg- 
ing that prieſts had no occaſion for riches ; that they only 
ſerved to perplex the mind, and take it off trom purſuits of a 

| wy religious 

? The Houles. | 

1 It may be preſumed that he ſent freſh forces againſt theſe 
Tartars, 4 he had a free communication with them in 1 744, 
and was ſupplied with recruits from Khieva and Bokhara. 
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religious nature; but as to himſelf, the ſupport of his army 
rendered money very neceſſary. 

It will not appear a ſubject of ſurprize, that a prince who 

had the courage to appropriate to himſelf by an arbitrary act 
all the revenues of the clergy of the national religion, ſhould 
tax the chief of his ſubjects of a different perſuaſion. We 
find him indeed often aiming to confound the diſtinctions of 
the religions already profeſſed by his people, as if he meant 
to introduce one of his own contriving. About this time he 
ordered a ſumptuous mauſoleum to be built at Meſched, in 
which he propoſed to have his body laid : towards this no 
coſt was ſpared ; the jaſper tomb in which Tamerlane was 
laid at Balkh was brought from thence at a great charge; 
however, as it did not ſuit the place, he returned it to its an- 
tient manſion. It is remarkable that this mauſoleum was 
erected intirely by chriſtians ; at the ſame time as he cauſed 
an Armenian church to be built by his Mahommedan ſub- 
jets. 
To attempt any deſperate invaſion of the liberties of man- 
kind, no method ſeems to be more effectual than that of 
depreciating or ſubverting the eſtabliſhed religion of a coun- 
try . The ſubject of religion will ever be of the higheſt 
moment to mankind ; ſince it is only another word to expreſs 
the belief of the being of a God, and the immortality of the 
ſoul ; but at the ſame time that it has taken root in the hearts, 
and influences the conduct of one part of mankind, it has 
ſcrved as a political engine, or the inſtrument of temporal 
advantages to thoſe who are vulgarly ſaid to have no religion. 
Perſia was once choſen as a more peculiar ſcene, where the 
Almighty manifeſted his power in a very ſingular manner; 
but many ages have paſt ſince the ſubſtance of religion ſeems 
to have been changed for the ſhadow. We find, however, 
a remarkable aptitude in the Perſians to the belief of things 
relating to a future ſtate, 5 

Nadir took frequent occaſion to mention the feats of Ali in 
terms of contempt; arraigning his conduct, as a ſoldier, for 
leading his army into the deſerts of Arabia, where numbers 
periſhed for want of water. And why,“ ſays he, addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to the people, inſtead of praying to Ali do 

: cc you 


r It is thought by ſome that the remains of this Tartar hero 
were depoſited at Samarcand, which might be the caſe originally, 
and upon the decay of that place the tomb be brought to Balkh. 

With ſome exceptions however. The people of Great Bri- 
tain owe their liberty, in a great meaſure, to the reformation. 
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« you not call on God. c“ In his religious ſchemes he ap- 
peared to have a complicated motive : he ſought to amuſe his 
people, and at the ſame time to increaſe his fame, by eſta- 
bliſhing a new faith, after the manner of his predeceſſors. As 


he had deſtroyed the Seffie family, which had been eſtabliſhed 


on the throne of Perſia on a principle of piety and faith; ſo 
he ſeemed deſirous to be the original of a new race of kings, 
on the baſis of new tenets in religion. This motive was ſo 
peculiarly adapted to the genius of the Perſians, that we may 
naturally conclude he expected to derive from hence a ſecu- 
rity to himſelf and his family. | 
Towards the cloſe of this year, he cauſed a tranſlation of 
the four evangeliſts to be made in Perſic. It ſeemed, howe- 
ver, from the manner in which he conducted this buſineſs, to 
be more the effect of caprice, than of any ſteady and conſiſ- 
tent plan. The affair was put under the direction of Myrza 
Mehtie, a man of ſome learning, who being veſted with a 
proper authority for the purpoſe, ſummoned ſeveral Armeni- 
an biſhops and prieſts, together with divers miſſionaries of 
the Romiſh church, and Perſian Mullahs, to meet him at 
Isfahan. As to the latter, they could not be gainers ; ſince 
the change, if any took place, was to be in prejudice of 
Mahommedaniſm. Beſides, Nadir's conduct towards them 
had been ſevere to an extreme, and unprecedented ; many of 
them therefore gave Myrza Mehtie large bribes to excuſe 
their appearance. | . 
Among the chriſtians ſummoned on this occaſion, only 
one Romiſh prieſt, born in Perſia, was a ſufficient maſter of 
the language, to enter upon a work of ſo critical a nature. 
As to the Armenians, tho? they are born ſubjects to Perſia, 
and intermixed with the inhabitants, yet there are very few 
of them who underſtand the language fundamentally. It was 
natural to expect, that Myrza Mehtie and the Perſian Mul- 
lahs, would be more ſollicitous how to pleaſe Nadir, and 
ſupport the credit of Mahommedaniſm, than to diveſt them- 
ſelves of prejudices, and become maſters of ſo important a 
ſubject. This tranſlation was dreſſed up with all the gloſſes 
which the fables and perplexities of the khoran could war- 
rant ; their chief guide was an antient Arabic and Perſian 
tranſlation. Father Des Vignes, a French miflionary, was 
alſo employed in this work, in which he made uſe of the 


vulgate 


Allah is the name they give the deity. It is remarkable, that 
the Tartars when they believe themſelves to be dying, repeat 
this word, Allah, Allah,” continually, as their only invocati- 


on, till they walls their ſpirits, and expire. 
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vulgate edition. They were but fix months in compleating 
this tranſlation, and tranſcribing ſeveral fair copies of it. 

In May following, Myrza Mehtie, with the Per- 
1741. fian Mullahs, and ſome of the chriſtian prieſts, ſet 
out from Isfahan for the Perſian court, which was then held 
in the incampment near Tæhiran. Nadir received them with 
ſome marks of civility, and had a curſory view of the per- 
formance. Some part of it was read to him ; on which oc- 
caſion he made ſeveral ludicrous remarks on the myſterious 
part of the chriſtian religion ; at the ſame time he laughed at 
the Jews, and turned Mahommed and Ali equally into ridi- 
cule. Under ſuch circumſtances, it was impoffible this 
performance ſhould produce any good effect. He obſerved 
that the evangeliſts did nor agree in their accounts, more 
than the Mahommedan and chriſtian prieſts ; therefore he 
muſt remain under the ſame difficulty that he was in before : 
that out of both, if it pleaſed God to give him health, he 
would engage to make a religion much better than any which 
had been yet practiſed by mankind ; with ſeveral other vague 
reflections of the like nature. He then diſmiſſed theſe church- 
men and tranſlators with ſome ſmall preſents, not equal in 
value to the expence of their journey. 

It ſeems as if Nadir had his religion to ſeek ; but this pro- 
jeR, under the preſent ſtate of affairs, and conſidering the 
paſſion he had for military atchievements, was very ridicu- 
lous, and by no means agreeable to that ſeriouſneſs with 
which Oriental princes are generally inclined to treat this im- 
portant ſubject, What exalted notions ought not the con- 
templation of the chriſtian religion to inſpire in us, when we 
obſerve the cruelty and extravagant principles of government, 
which generally prevail at the courts of Mahommedan prin- 
ces | In how ſhining a light do thoſe appear, whoſe hearts 
are warmed with a generous deſire of acting up to the digni- 
ty peculiar to the chriſtian religion ! Nor ought it to be ob- 
jected, that avarice and ambition have often involved the 
chriſtian world in diſtreſs; when we have ſuch irreſiſtable 
proof of thoſe proceedings being diametrically oppoſite to the 
principles of chriſtianity, 

To ſet the different characters of two eaſtern princes in 
contraſt with each other, we ſhall in the note here ſubjoined 
give a letter, wrote by Jilal O Din Mahommed Akbar, em- 
peror of Hindoſtan, to the King of Portugal in 1502. This 

letter 


© The aggrandizer of religion b a title which he prefixed to his 


name when he mounted the throne. 
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letter a ſeems to exhibit a remarkable proof, how the ſame 
freedom of ſentiment may operate either on the virtuous or 
. on 


v « GLORY eternal to the true king, whoſe dominions are 
« ſafe from decay, and whoſe kingdom 1s everlaſting. The ex- 
* tent of the heavens, and the boundaries of the earth, are but 
* minute parts of his creation; and infinite ſpace but a ſmall 
<* point of his productions. He has regulated the order of the 
* univerſe, and the government of the ſons of Adam, by the un- 
6 derſtanding of kings, who exerciſe juſtice. By his decrees, the 
« ties of love, and bonds of affection, are faſtened; and he hag 
c implanted in the various beings and creatures of his workman- 
« ſhip, the paſſion of inclination and union, with a mutual ten- 
« dency to ſociety: and praiſes without end are due to the fouls 
« of uu hers and apoſtles, who walked in the paths of righte- 
« ouſneſs, and directed the way to obtain everlaſting felicity. 

« Thoſe who have improved their underſtandings, and ſtudied 
« the laws of nature, know, that this terreſtrial world, is but a 
« mirror of the ſpiritual one; and that nothing is more deſirable 
« than love, or more ſacred than friendſhip, inaſmuch as the 
« Economy and good order of the world is owing to affection, 
« and the harmony or minds. For wherever the ſun of love 
« ſhineth on the heart, it clears the ſoul from the darkneſs of 
« mortality. How ought theſe qualities to be diligently ſought 
« by princes, whoſe friendly correſpondence is the cauſe of hap- 
« pineſs to the world, and to the inhabitants thereof! For this 
« reaſon it has been my conſtant and earneſt endeavour, to 
« ſtrengthen the ties of friendſhip, and the bonds of union, among 
« the creatures of the Almighty ; eſpecially among kings, whom 
« God by his favour has ſo highly exalted, and 15 peculiarly di- 
« ſtinguiſhed from the reſt of mankind. | 

« Your royal majeſty, who is endowed with intellectual know- 
« ledge, and ſupports the ordinances of Jeſus, ſtands in no need 
« of praiſe or deſcription, Our neighbourhood þ with your re- 
« nowned majeſty, renders our friendſhip and alliance indiſpen- 
« ſably neceſſary ; but as a perſonal conference is not practicable, 
« the want thereof muſt be ſupplied by embaſſies, and mutual 
« correſpondencies, that our affairs, and the deſires of our hearts, 
% may be maniteſted to each other. 

« Your majeſty knows, that philoſophers and divines, in all 
« nations, and in all ages, concerning the viſible and intellectual 
« world, agree, that the former ought not to be of any con- 
6 ſideration, compared with the latter: yet even the wiſe men 


— 


? 


« of . 


* The Mahommedans, according to the ſtile of the eaſtern 
languages, of which our ſcriptures are in moſt parts a remarkable 
ſpecimen, begin their letters, and moſt of their other writings, 
with the 4 of God. | 

t Alludes to the poſſeſſions which the Portugueſe bad at that 
time in India. 
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on the vicious fide. The emperor Akbar, tho' not ſo great 

a warrior, had as liberal a mind, as Nadir Shah. If we may 

believe this letter was dictated by the heart, how different 

were the objects that engaged their attention! The one _ 
ſl 


« of theſe times, ind the great ones bf all nations, labour and 
« toil to acquire the periſhing things of this viſionary ſtate ;. and 
* conſume the greateſt part of their lives, and their choiceſt 
« hours, in procuring material delights, being ſwallowed up, and 
4% diſſolved in fleeting pleaſures, and tranſitory joys. Notwith- 
« ſtanding theſe obſtructions, and the extenſive buſineſs of my 
« government, the moſt high God, through his eternal favour 
«© and perpetual grace, has inclined my heart always to ſeek him. 
« And as he has ſubjected the dominions of many powerful 
4 princes to me, I endeavour to govern them with underſtand- 
« ing. All my ſubjects are happy; for his will, and my duty 
to him, is the end of all my defires and actions. | 

« Mankind are for the moſt part chained with the bonds of 
«* faſhion and conſtraint, regarding the cuſtoms of their forefa- 
„ thers, or their contemporaries and relations; and without exa- 
« mining the arguments or reaſons for it, give an implicit aſſent 
% to that religion in which they have been brought up: thus de- 
« priving themſelves of the means of diſcovering the truth, which 
4% is the buſineſs and end of reaſon. For my own part, I ſome- 
* times converſe with the learned of all religions , and 'profit 
«< by their reſpective diſcourſes. But as the veil of language in- 
„ terpoſes, it is expedient that you tend unto me ſuch a perſon 
* as can diſtinctly relate and explain his faith. It has already 
reached my fortunate ears, that the heavenly books f, the Pen- 
„ tateuch, the Pſalms, and Goſpels, are tranſlated into Arabic 
« and Perſic. Should a tranſlation of theſe, or any other books 
of general uſe and advantage, be procurable in your country, 
let them be ſent to me. 

« For a further confirmation of our friendſhip, and to ſecure 
* the foundation of affection and unity, I have ſent my truſty 
« friend, the learned and honourable Seyd Mazuffer, whom I 
have particulatly favoured and diſtinguiſhed : he will perſonal- 
« ly communicate to you ſeveral matters, in which you may 
« confide Always keep open the doors of embaſſy and corre- 
« ſpondence ; and peace be to him who follows the guide. Writ- 
« ten in the month Ribbi Aval 990% l 


+ He was fond of the Brachmins or Indian prieſts, for which 
Abdallah Khan, chief of the Tartars at that time, complained 
much in his letters to him. 

t Among theſe are reckoned the ſcriptures of the chriſtians by 
ſome Mahommedans, who object only that we have corrupted 
the goſpel ; whilſt others pretend, that when the khoran was 
brought on the earth, the goſpel was taken into heaven. 

April 1582. | 
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ſulted the arts of peace to render his ſubjects happy; the 


other delighted only in war; and we ſee what calamities at- 
tended it. | 


— 


CHAP, LXV. 


Revolt of the Muntiſiks from the Turkiſh government. Short 
deſcription of them and their country. The city Baſſora 
under alarm from the Arabs. Conduct of Achmed Baſha, 
Baſſora threatened with a ſiege by the Perſians, Nadir 
marches againſt the Leſgees ; and meets with ſeveral re- 
pulſes in Dagiſtan. The Ruſſians alarmed at his approach. 
The Leſgees deſire the protectian of Ruſſia. The Perſians 
make war with the Arabians, and are repulſed. Diſtreſs 
of Perſia, Dangerous fituation of the Turks. They re- 
duce the Arabian rebels, Great preparations in Perſia for 


a War. 


N the beginning of this year, the Muntiſiks, with ſome 
other tribes of Arabians, who had lately been under 
Achmed Baſha, threw off the Turkiſh yoke. Theſe people 
generally encamp during the ſummer ſeaſon in the diftrict of 
Baſſora. The Euphrates, which waters this country, ren- 
ders it very agreeable, at the ſame time that grain, vegetables, 
and paſturage, are in great abundance. It is remarkable 
that this, as well as the other tribes of the Arabians, appear 
to be a very different people in the field, from what they are 
in great cities. When they are aſſociated with the neigh- 
bouring nations, they are gentle and polite ; but when they 
take the field, the freſh air inſpires them with different 
ſentiments, and their expertneſs in the ufe of the lance and 
ſabre, renders them fierce and intrepid. Their ſkill in horſe- 
manſhip, and their capacity of bearing the heat of their burn- 
ing plains, gives them alſo a ſuperiority over their enemies; 
hence every petty chief in his own diſtrict conſiders himſelf as 
a ſovereign prince, and as ſuch exacts cuſtoms from all paſ- 
ſengers. 

Their conduct in this reſpect has often occaſioned their 
being conſidered in no better light than robbers, though ma- 
ny of them are hoſpitable and generous, as well as brave and 
ſober. Towards thoſe who aſk their protection they are re- 
markably difintereſted : numbers of them are diſtinguiſhed 
for their vivacity and penetration ; they have alſo a reputa- 
tion for poetry and aſtrology, They generall within 
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their own tribe : their women are very chaſte ; indeed th 
make it death to be otherwiſe: and there are ſeveral inſtances 
of fathers killing their own daugthers for incontinence: yet 
for robbery or murder in the field they ſeldom puniſh. The 
different tribes are often at war with each other, and the pil- 
lage acquired by this means is looked upon as an honourable 
poſleſſion. When they plunder caravans travelling through 
their territories, they conſider it as repriſals on the Turks and 
Perſians, who often make inroads into their country, and 
carry away their corn and their locks. In this part of Ara- 
bia, antiently called Caldza , is ſeldom ſeen either cloud 
or miſt. 

The juriſdiction of Achmed Baſha had extended as far as 
the Perſian gulph, and included Baſſora. The Ottoman 
court being now jealous of Achmed, this government was 
abridged, and confined to that of Bagdat ; ; the revenues of 
the Baſha were conſequently decreaſed one thouſand purles *, 
which rendered him indifferent in regard to the preſervation 
of Baſſora. This city had been for ſome time under alarms, 
the Muntiſiks threatning to pillage it; which indeed was 

practicable, had they made the attempt, the inhabitants be- 
ing unprovided for a ſiege. The commander exerted him- 
ſelf to put the place in a poſture of defence, and at the ſame 
time wrote to Achmed Baſha to come or ſend troops to his 
aſſiſtance. The Baſha was then upon an expedition againſt 
the Kourds Bilbaz. As ſoon as he heard of the revolt of 


theſe Arabians, he returned to Bagdat, and after collecting a 


body of forty thouſand men, he marched to the relief of Bal- 
ſora. 

To all human appearance Achmed might have deſtroyed 
theſe Arabians ; but after ſome light ſkirmiſhes he returned 
to Bagdat. He had artfully ſown diviſions among the chiets' 
of the Arabs, particularly the Muntiſiks and Benilames ; by 
this means he became their arbitrator, and turned the ſcale, 
inſomuch that he appointed and depoſed their chiefs, as he 
found it moſt for his intereſt : this was the reaſon for his de- 
clining to fight them. Beſides, he thought it neceſſary to 
return | immediately to his government ; for he foreſaw, that 
Nadir Shah would attack the Turks ; and if he engaged him- 
ſelf at the head of an army out of his juriſdiction, the port 

might 

w This is the country bordering on the government of Bagdat 
northward from Baſſora. 

* Garrouches or purſes, 128 of 500 dollars, at 45. are equal 


| to 10,000 J. 


1 Theſe they call Cheiks. 
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might probably inſiſt on his taking the command againſt the 
Perſians, to which he was not the leaſt inclined. He knew 
that by ſuch means he ſhould put himſelf in the power of the 
grand ſignior, whoſe good-will he had ſome reaſon to ſuſpect; 
or at leaſt that he ſhould engage with an enemy, againſt 
whom he apprehended he ſhould make the beſt defence with- 
in his walls. 
In the mean while the Arabian Houles continued to act vi- 
gorouſly againſt the Perſians, who could not ſupport the war 
init them for want of ſhi-s. "Theſe people made ſeveral 
deſcents on the Perſian coaſt, and carried off great numbers 
into ſlavery. The end of this year, Nadir ſent an officer to 
require the delivery of his ſubjects in Baſſora, which was 
threatened with a fiege by the Perſians ; whilſt the coldneſs 
of Achmed Baſha towards the Turkiſh intereſt, rendered him 
ſuſpected of holding a correſpondence with the Perſian king, 
and gave great occaſion of alarm at Conſtantinople. 
There is a proverbial ſaying among the Perſians, „If any 
5 Perſian king is a fool, let him march againſt the Leſgees; 
by which is plainly underſtood, that however potent an ar- 
my may be, the ſituation of the mountains of Dagiſtan is 
ſuch, and the people are fo brave, that the ſucceſs of an ex- 
pedition againſt them muſt be very precarious. Nadir, whom 
no Perſian king exceeded in vanity or ambition, determined 
to try his fortune againſt them. They had given him great 
offence upon ſeveral occaſions, particularly by that incurſion 
during his abſence in India, in which his brother Ibrahim 
Khan was ſlain; nor was Shirvan ever free from their in- 
roads; ſo that great part of that province was rendered deſo- 
late. The end of this year Nadir marched at the head of thir- 
ty five thouſand men into Shirvan, and from thence directed 
his courſe into the mountains of the Leſgees. In order to fa- 
cilitate his progreſs, he cauſed vaſt quantities of wood to be 
hewn down on both ſides the road, deſigning to fruſtrate any 
attempt which theſe Tartars might make to lie in ambuſcade, 
In this he ſeemed alſo to have a further view. The attack 
which his ſon had lately made on his life in the ſtreights of 
Aſtrabad, rendered him the more circumſpect; nor was he 
ignorant that the Leſgees are as crafty as they are brave ?, 
About the beginning of this year he entered Dagiſ- | 
tan. Here he found a very different people from the 1742. 
Indians, whom he had ſo lately conquered. Inſtead of march- 
ing through open and fertile plains, inhabited by a rich and 
effeminate people, he was to climb up mountains, in many 
Mm 2 places 
See Vol. I. Chap. LV. 
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places inacceſſible, and which in general ſerved as a natural 
bulwark to thoſe vallies, where only he could expect to find 
proviſions. Theſe were defended by a ſtout hardy people, 
whoſe love of liberty had through ages rendered them invin- 
cible: and if he could penetrate through the defiles into theſe 
vallies, his enemies might ſtill take ſhelter in their mountains, 
and render all his attempts abortive. 

The terror of his arms had however induced ſome of them 
in the ſouthren parts ta ſend hoſtages, and make their ſub- 
miſhon. Of theſe he removed a conſiderable number into 
Nhoraſan, as well to people that province, as to prevent 
their future irruptions into the Perſian dominions. This ſtep 
ſerved only to irritate the other Leſgees. Nadir having left 
one of his generals with a body of eight thouſand men at a 
paſs, which commands an entrance into the mountains, he 
marched forward in purſuit of the Caracaita * Leſgees, theſe 
having retired, and drawn him deep into their country, alarm- 
ed the inhabitants of the hills. After uniting ſome conſidet- 
able bodies of their forces, they came down during the night, 
and put his whole army into the utmoſt confuſion. They 
even attacked the royal tent, took away ſome of Nadir's 
treaſure, and ſeveral of his women. | 

In the mean while, the Perſian general, who was left with 
eight thouſand men to ſecure the communication with Shir- 
van, was alſo attacked with great fury. The Leſgees ſur- 
prized this body of troops d, and having the advantage of a 
wood and riſing ground, they made great havock among the 
Perfians, before the latter were able to repulſe them. 

After many fruitleſs attempts, Nadir found his army in 
great diſtreſs for proviſions. Shirvan had been impoveriſhed 
to an extreme degree, ſo as not to be able to ſupply him, 
nor was the communication open for caravans ; he theretore 
directed his courſe to Derbend, the inhabitants of which ſoon 
felt the fatal effects of his neighbourhood. Here he began to 
be extremely ſenſible of the great uſe of ſhips, by means of 
which he might receive a ſupply of proviſions from the ſou- 
thern coaſt of the Caſpian Sea. "This circumſtance calls to 
mind a memorable tranſaction of this year e, with relation to 

| | the 


2 This word ſignifies black villagers. Theſe are eſteemed 
ſome of the braveſt people among the Leſgees. 

b A French miſſionary who was preſent in the Perſian camp 
upon this occaſion, informed me of ſeveral particulars of the great 


bravery of the Perſians. 
oi We find Elton was at Nadir's camp. See Vol. I. Chap. 
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the conduct of John Elton, the Engliſh factor, whoſe inju- 
dicious engagement gave ſo great offence to the Ruſſian court, 
and ſo fatal a wound to our Caſpian commerce: but there 
has been already too much ſaid on this ſubject, to need any 
further obſervation. 

This mighty conqueror was now brought ſo low, that the 
remains of his ſhattered forces, reduced to twenty thouſand 
men, muſt have deſerted or totally periſhed, had they not 
been ſupplied by the Ruſſians. Every part of the world fur- 
niſhes us with inſtances, of the love of gain carrying private 
men beyond the bounds preſcribed by laws. I never could 
conceive, that Nadir entertained the leaſt thought of invad- 
ing the Ruſſian dominions, but it was ſufficient matter of 
alarm that he attempted to ſubdue the Leſgees ; therefore 
orders were ſent from court, that no — ſhould be 
' conveyed as merchandize to the Perſian army. However, 
the traders of Aſtrachan had aſſurance of ſo vaſt a profit, 
that they could not reſiſt the temptation, as I have already 
explained 4 : but Derbend notwithſtanding ſuffered ſuch di- 
ftreſs, that a great part of the inhabitants periſhed by famine, 
The long continuance of the Perſian army on the Ruſſian 
frontiers, created a ſuſpicion at the court of St. Peterſburg, 
that Nadir would make pretenſions to Kiſlar, as being built 
on the Perſian territories. This is certain, that he took 
great offence at the conduct of a Ruſſian officer towards 
ſome of his troops, who approached too near to that fort; 
but for this, ſatisfation was made him by the court. Though 
the temptation of gain had thus engaged the Ruſſian mer- 
chants to ſupply the Perſians, yet the court of St. Peterſburg 
was ſo far alarmed at their approach, that great magazines 
were ordered to be formed in Aſtrachan, This city was alſo 
put in a ſtate of defence, and a body of troops, to the number 
of twenty thouſand, under the command of general Tara- 
kanoff, were ordered to file off towards Kiſlar. 

The Leſgees had intimated their defire of putting them- 
ſelves under the protection of Ruflia, from the Time of Na- 
dir's firſt invading their country; and it certainly was the in- 
tereſt of that empire to ſupport the independency of thoſe 
brave mountaineers, who form ſo ſafe a barrier againſt the 
Perſians. The arrival of the Ruſſian troops contributed to 
defeat Nadir's deſigns, ſo that he found himſelf obliged to 
abandon an enterprize to which his ſkill and fortune were 
not equal. 
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As ſoon as the Rullian general arrived in the neighbour. 
hood of Dagiſtan, the Leſgees made application to him; 
and from an apprehenſion of the danger they might be expoſ- 
ed to, in caſe Nadir was determined to proſecute his deſign 
of reducing them, they wrote to this commander as follows : 


&« Moft honoured and moſt accompliſhed general and com- 
« nander in chief, 


« Our moſt humble petition conſiſts in this: all the inha- 
ce bitants of Dagiſtan having been informed that you are ar- 
« rived near the frontiers of Kiſtar with an imperial army, 
« and that your intention is to defend and protect the ſub- 
« jects of her imperial majeſty in Andrewſka, Koſlkoff, and 
* Baxan, as alſo all the chiefs and rulers of the ſtates bor- 
« dering on the dominions of her imperial majeſty : after 
cc longing expectations of your arrival, we have ſent our de- 
« puties in the name of the whole nation to deſire your in- 
ce terceſſion, that her imperial majeſty may receive us under 
c her puiſſant protection, and permit us to be her ſlaves, 
« We are determined to hold the golden border of her im- 
ce perial robes, and in ſpite of all the evils that may threaten 
& us, we will not be dragged from them, nor ſeek any other 
ac protection, nor acknowledge any other ſovereign than God 
and her imperial majeſty, 

« We hereby make a folemn oath of allegiance to her im- 
« perial majeſty, whom we moſt humbly implore to protect 
© us againſt our enemies, and in her exalted clemency to 
« give a favourable anſwer to our petition. And that her 
« puiflant majeſty may know in what numbers our troops 
« conſiſt, we ſend you a liſt as follows: 

6 Achmed Khan the Ouſmai has — — 12, ooo men 
« The tribe © of Aparz — 13, ooo 
« Achmed Khan lord f of Schunketin — — 24,700 
In the diſtricts of Kanſchukul — 8, ooo 
In Aby — — 3, ooo 
„In Abugal and Kalackſky — — — 7,000 
« In Carack ® — — — 7,500 
In the diſtricts of Kuſti 500. In Kly 2,500 3,000 
In Gedat 4000. In Kinjode 1000; and 8 = MER 
« in Kurada 1000 — — —8 ? 


«© 66,200” 


| Theſe 
© Horda. f Beg. © Theſe I preſume are the Ca- 
racaita, who diſtreſſed Nadir's army ſo much. Þ» This num- 


ber 
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| Theſe people, known to the world, but particularly to the 
Perſians, for their bravery and ſteady love of liberty, now 
defended themſelves againſt the conqueror of India, the moſt 
powerful of all the monarchs of the eaſt. Nadir ſaw, though 
too late, that he had committed a very falſe ſtep ; nor could 
he retire, without weakening his intereſt in Perſia, and his 
reputation in general. He was ſenſible moreover that theſe 
very Leſgees would be encouraged by his retreat, to inſult all 
the frontier country, and treat the Perſians in thoſe parts as a 
conquered people, unleſs he employed a more numerous bo- 
dy of forces to guard Shirvan, than conſiſted with his other 
deſigns. However, of the two evils, it ſeemed the greateſt 
to waſte his time and deſtroy his troops, when he might em- 
ploy them uſefully in other important projects. 

From this time we find Nadir ſecretly diſguſted with the 
Ruffian court; however, after his return into Perſia he ſent 
for the miniſter of her imperial majeſty who attended the ar- 
my, and told him, ** that he was ſurprized it ever ſhould be 
© imagined he intended to invade the Ruſſian dominions : 
ic that it was true he had not been treated with reſpect, Ruſ- 
& ſia having failed to ſend a ſolemn embaſly to congratulate 
c him on his exaltation to the throne of Perſia ; but as he 
«© underſtood there had been great changes at St. Peterſburg, 
© he excuſed that formality: at the ſame time he deſired 
the miniſter to diſpatch a courier to his court to inform the 
empreſs, that he was intirely diſpoſed to ſupport the peace 
& and good underſtanding which ſubſiſted between the two 
& empires.” 7 : | 

During the courſe of this unfortunate expedition in the 
north, affairs in the ſouth ſeemed to preſage as little felicity to 
Perſia, Taghi Khan who commanded in Shiraſs, was ſent 
by the king into the country of Nimrouz *, in quality of ge- 
neral and admiral, with orders to build ſhips at Bender Ebou 
Chehre. This Khan was no ſooner arrived upon the coaſt ; 
than he demanded of the French, the Dutch, and other Eu- 
ropean nations, ſhips and ſhip-builders : and at length, either 
by money, or forcible meaſures, he obtained a fleet of ſhips: 

M m 4 One 
ber ſeems greatly to exceed what theſe people have been gene- 
rally — able to bring into the field, tho” the ſeveral divifiozs 
of them may have eaſily created miſtakes as to their ſtrength. 

i I find moſt of the maps which have fallen under my in- 


ſpection, are very deficient with * to theſe places. The 
Arabs inhabit the north coaſt of the Perſian gulf, and part of the 


banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, beſides their proper county 


of Arabia. 
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One great inſtance of Nadir's cruelty exerciſed towards the 
people at this time, was that of obliging them to cut timber 
in Mazanderan *, and tranſport it to Bender Abaſſi. In a 
ſtrait line, this is ſix hundred and ſixty miles, and if we con- 
ſider the circuit they mult take to render the road practicable, 
we mult calculate at leaſt one third more: ſo that it was ve- 
ry plain from this proceeding, that he did not ſo much conſi- 
der how things were to be done, as that his commands ſhould 
be executed at all events. Great quantity of timber was cut 
on this occaſion ; but it was tranſported no farther than the 
diſtrict of Verameh, where it probably remains to this day. 

The Arabian Imam or chief of Meſcat being depoſed, fled 
with his family and treaſures on board his ſhips then in the 
port, and failed to Khurfekian ', where he landed. From 
thence he proceeded to Julfar, where was Taghi Khan with 
the Perſian forces. His intention was to put himſelf under 
the protection of the Perſians, on condition they would aſſiſt 
him to recover his dominions from his rebellious ſubjects. 
This deſign being diſcovered, ſeveral of his followers aban- 
doned him, and carricd the veſſels again to Meſcat. This 
incident was attended with the junction of the Houles and 
Meſcats. The new chief of the latter being informed that 
Taglli Khan, at the inſtigation of the depoſed Imam intended 
to direct all his forces againſt that city, retired with his troops 
to Matra, a place a league diſtant. Meſcat being thus aban- 
doned, the Perſians entered it without any precaution: and 
che Arabians taking advantage of the falſe ſecurity of their 
enemies, ſurprized and put them to the ſword. The Meſ- 
cats were alſo victorious at ſea. 

While Nadir was thus engaged in war ar by land and ſea, 
and at the ſame time forming a great army with defign to act 
againſt the Turks, Perſia groaned under the burthen of in- 
ſupportable taxes. The treaſures of India ſerved only to in- 
crcaſe the miſery of the people, by affording them a frequent 
and melancholy ſubject of reflection on the avarice of their 
king. Notwithſtanding the vaſt projects which Nadir had 
formed, and the numerous forces he was preparing, in order 
to carry his deſigns into execution, he had not yet touched 
kis Indian treaſures, fince they were depoſited at Kælat. 
What could be the effect of ſuch a conduct? Exorbitant 
te xc, exacted with all the aggravating circumſtances which 

inhumanity can ſuggeſt, drove thoulands to deſpair. Whole 
villages and towns * into the mountains, to avoid the 
barbarous 
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I gee Vol I. Chap. XXXIII. 
lis p/ace is on the ſouthren coaſt of the Perſian gulf. 
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| barbarous treatment ſhewn them by the Shah's collectors. 
Crowds of the people fled into the northren parts of India, 
where their king had ſo lately triumphed ; and great numbers 
put themſelves under the protection of the Turks. On the 
ſouthern coaſt ſome fled into Arabiaz and not a few took 
every opportunity of tranſporting themſelves by ſea into the 
Moghol's empire. In the heart of Perſia things took the ſame 
courſe. The Armenians and others, who were equally diſ- 
treſſed by exactions, left their habitations under the pretence 
of commerce or religious pilgrimages; inſomuch that 
the Rahdars were ordered to examine paſſports. The free- 
dom of egreſs, which uſed to prevail, was much interrupted, 
on this occaſion, orders being given to the Darougas *, and 
alſo to the Rahdars of great cities, not to let any one paſs near 
the frontiers without paſſports. As theſe were reſponſible if 
any perſon miſled them, they were very vigilant in their duty. 
The Perſians uſually travel with their women, and all the 
furniture neceſſary to life; under theſe circumſtances it was 
very difficult for them to eſcape, had they been ſure of bread 
in foreign climates, 

This was one great reaſon why Julfa a was not totally a- 
bandoned by the Armenians. The government of Isfahan, 
which is reckoned twenty-four leagues long, and as many 
broad, comprehends the diſtricts of Tchi, Marbin, Kiera- 
ridge, Kahab, Baraan, Perhavar, Elkhan, and Roundeſter. 
Some of theſe were formerly well peopled ; but now they 
exhibited only a dreary waſte, moſt of the inhabitants being 
fled or diſperſed : numbers had taken a precarious refuge in 
the mountains of Loriſtan; their lands were left untilled, 
and their houſes mouldered into ruins. In ſhort, all the di- 
ſtreſſes of an unſucceſsful war, or the invaſion of a barbarous 
enemy, could not plunge the people into greater miſery than 
the victories of their tyrannical king, who ſeemed more ſol- 
licitous to humble his own ſubjects, than his enemies. 

This conduct was not leſs owing to the little love he bore 
to the Perſians, than to his apprehenſions of their ſeditious 
ſpirit, which he dreaded more than the armies of the Indians, 

Turks, 
- I Rahdar is the term given to thoſe who are fixed at certain 
poſts in the highways, either to examine paſſengers, or receive 
toll. According to an antient eſtabliſhment, they are obliged to 
ſupport a certain number of men, to patrol and keep the road 
clear; and upon this account are enti:-:d to a tax upon all cara» 
vans of merchandize, as well as paſlengers. a 
m Lieutenant of the police. 


The ſuburb of Isfahan. 
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Turks, or Tartars. If he could have cut the Perſians off 
at one ſtroke, as Caligula wiſhed in regard to the Romans, 
it is not unreaſonable to believe that Nadir would have re- 
Joiced to have done it ; had it been poſſible to re-people the 
the country from any other quarter. Every circumſtance of 
his conduct ſeemed to prove this; ſince without altering his 
meaſures, which gave ſuch high provocation to rebellion, his 
chaſtiſements were ſo extreme, that he was not ſatished with- 
out killing or putting out the eyes of all o the people, who 
appeared in arms againſt him. 

During the Courſe of this year, the Port was agitated with 
variety of fears, in regard to the armies of Perſia, The 
name of Nadir had ſpread ſuch a'terror on the minds of the 
Turks fix years before, as this period of time had not ſub- 
dued. The revolt of the Arabians, who often blockaded 
Baſſora, was a further circumſtance of alarm, left theſe peo- 
ple ſhould join their enemy, for as ſuch they confidered Na- 
dir Shah, though he had not yet declared himſelf. 

The conferences held at Erzeroum in January produced no 
effect. Nadir had ordered his ſon with a body of fifty thou- 
ſand men to remain in and about Hamadan, where he cauſed 
a great quantity of artillery to be caſt. The Turks there- 
fore thought it neceſſary to keep a numerous body of troops 
in the confines of Bagdat: but the hopes of accommodation 
ſtill continuing, the grand ſignior ſent Muriff Effendi into 
Dagiſtan, where he defired an audience. Nadir declined 
entering into this buſineſs, but promiſed the Turkiſh mini- 
ſter to give him an anſwer on the plains of Mogan. After 
his expedition againſt the Leſgees, he explained himſelf in 
ſome meaſure, by requiring the reſtitution of all the provin- 
ces in Armenia, Aſia Minor, and Georgia; which were for- 
merly conquered by Tamerlane. The Turks were ſo a- 
larmed at this declaration, that beſides the great army which 
was aſſembled near Bagdat, another was ordered to meet on 
the banks of the Euphrates near Erzeroum. 

Towards the cloſe of the year, Nadir wrote a letter to the 
grand ſignior, couched in general terms, in which he expreſ- 
ſed an inclination to cultivate a good underſtanding with the 
port. He alſo wrote to the Baſha of Bagdat, making propo- 
ſals of accommodation in terms, as if the two powers had al- 
ready been engaged in a war. Theſe ſteps were conſidered in 
no other light, than as a deſign to lull the court into an eaſy 
ſecurity; and by no means relieved the inquietude of the ſul- 
tan and his miniſters. 7 
8 
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The Swedes having declared war the middle of this year a- 
gainſt the Ruſſians, they made great ſollicitations at the Ot- 
toman court, to engage the Turks to break with their ene- 
mies, in order to create a powerful diverſion in favour of 
Sweden. The Turks, however, ſaw the danger on the ſide 
of Perſia too well, to be drawn into any ſuch ſnare ; eſpe- 
cially as they had ſo lately accommodated their differences 
nor did that moſt remarkable revolution which happened in 
Ruſſia at the cloſe of the laſt year, occaſion any change in 
the meaſures of the Port. 

What ſerved to ſupport the ſpirits of the grand ſignior, was 
the reduction of the Zu-Beit and Mudans, two tribes of Ara- 
bians, who had revolted. Achmed Baſha finding that theſe 
people had offered to put themſelves under the protection of 
Nadir Shah, ſent Suliman, his lieutenant ?, with a conſider- 
able body of forces, who defeated thoſe Arabians, and re- 
turned home with a rich booty. The Turks have often oc- 
caſion to uſe ſeverity on theſe people, who are naturally tur- 
bulent and inconſtant. To keep them poor therefore has 
erally been the beſt expedient to keep them humble. The 
{acceſſes which Suliman had obtained, were likely to anſwer 
a double purpoſe, by awing theſe tribes, and by intimidating 
others. 

The Turks were alſo relieved from their anxiety, with re- 
gard to the deſigns which the Perſians might have formed a- 
gainſt Baſſora. Nadir had cauſed ſeveral magazines of pro- 
viſions to be collected on the frontiers of that diſtrict ; but in 
deptember he ordered them to be ſold. This was a circum- 
ſtance happy to this city and its neighbourhood in two reſpects. 
The war with the Arabians had occaſioned a ſcarcity, while 
Achmed Baſha not chuſing to truſt to the profeſſions of his 
friend Nadir, had amaſſed great quantities of proviſions in 
thoſe parts, and ſent them to Bagdat. This ſupply was 
therefore the more welcome to Baſſora, where the ſwelling 
of the Euphrates had occaſioned an inundation, which pro- 
duced an epidemical diſorder. 

We have lately ſeen an inſtance of the force of gain, with 
regard to the Ruſſians: the love of it often triumphs over 
every other conſideration. The Turks reaped ſome benefit 
from buying of theſe proviſions; but at the ſame time they 
ſold great numbers of horſes in Kourdiſtan, and other places 
in the Ottoman dominions, to the Perſians. A courſe of un- 
interrupted campaigns had ſo far ruined the Perſian cavalry, 
that they could not have continued the war againſt the 2 

without 
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without theſe ſuccours: notwithſtanding which the avarice of 
the Baſhas and governors induced them to connive at the 
practice, inſomuch that this year above ſixty thouſand horſes, 
beſides a great number of camels and mules, were ſold by 
the Turks and Arabians for the uſe of Nadir's army. 


* 
2. 


CHAP. LXVI. 


Nadir's projects to diſtreſs the Turks. Critical circumſtane- 

of Achmed, Baſha of Bagdat. Nadir /eaves Dagiſtan. 

ntrigues of the Ottoman court. Nadir ſends embaſſadors 

to Bagdat. The grand fignior declares war againſt the Per- 
ſians. Nadir's plan of operations for the campaign. 


HE dread of war ftill perplexed the affairs of the Ot- 
toman court. That very conformity of religion, 
which they had ſo earneſtly ſollicited, in order to prevent the 
effuſion of blood, now became an object of their terror. The 
decree which Nadir had publiſhed upon his acceſſion to the 
throne, not ſeeming to operate effectually on the minds of 
the Perſians, towards the cloſe of this year he cauſed it to be 
proclaimed, that as he had acknowledged the belief of the 
Sunnis for the orthodox faith, he required all his ſubjects to 
follow his example. | | 

Under the circumſtances of fear, this declaration created a 
ſuſpicion in the Turkiſh miniſtry, that it was an artifice of 
Nadir Shah, by imitating the conduct of Aſhreff 4, to taint 
the minds of the Turks with religious prejudices ; and the 
ſame ſucceſs which that prince had met, with regard to his 
ſecurity againſt the Turks, Nadir might poſfibly find in his 
conqueſt of Turkey. 

Achmed, Baſha of Bagdat, was critically ſituated between 
the powerful and ambitious Nadir, and the jealouſy of the 
Turkiſh court: the former, tho' he proſeſſed himſelf a 
friend to the Baſha, aſpired at the conqueſt of Bagdat; whilſt 
the latter was concerned to ſee this government in ſome de- 

ee diſmembered from the Ottoman empire. Had Bagdac 
been in leſs ſkillful hands, it might very probably have fallen 
a ſacrifice to the Perſians ; and yet many of the Turks gave 
this general the odious appellation of Nizam Al Muluck, in 
alluſion to the treachery which was imputed to that Indian 


lord, as already related. 
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In whatever light the conduct of the Baſha might appear to 
the Port, it was his parts and generoſity which ſupported 
him, and not his treaſon. By theſe he engaged the friendſhip 
of almoſt every one who had any connexion with him: his 
officers ſerved him with the utmoſt fidelity, and conſidered 
their own fortune as inſeparable from his. But this genero- 
ſity had likewiſe its mixture of evil, as by this means his cof- 
fers were generally empty; inſomuch, that he was often o- 
bliged to demand money from the court. He had now ex- 
acted fix hundred purſes r from the Arabians, whom his lieu- 
tenant, Suliman Baſha, had lately defeated. The Jews of 
Bagdat were alſo obliged to ſupply him with two hundred 
purſes. Their chief banker was accuſed of an illegal com- 
merce with the daughter of a Turkiſh Emir t, and would 
have ſuffered death, if they had not paid this pecuniary 
mulct, together with ſeven hundred purſes which was due to 
the banker from the Baſha ; but this event, whether the Jew 
was really guilty or not, balanced the account. 

The good underſtanding which was ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt be- 
tween Nadir Shah and the governor of Bagdat, gave the 
Turks no ſmall inquietude. They were in no condition to 
compel him to give up his government; and out of fear of 
driving him to any deſperate expedient, they diſiembled their 
apprehenſions, and worked ſecretly to accompliſh their pur- 
poſe. Among other ſteps, the court ſent ſeveral Baſhas to 
Bagdat with troops, under pretence of putting the city in a 
ſtate of defence againſt the armies of Perſia; but this expe- 
dient did not take effect. The Baſha ſaw through the diſ- 
guiſe which the court put on, and refuſed to give any admit- 
tance to thoſe troops, repreſenting to the grand ſignior, that 
* — forces were ſufficient to defend the city and its di- 

rict. 

If Achmed could have been ſuppoſed capable of joining his 
forces to Nadir Shah, with a view to conquer Turkey, ſuch 
a junction was practicable; but if he had no ſuch deſign, (as 
indeed how could a man of his parts commit fo groſs an ab- 
ſurdity ?) the conduct of the Ottoman court was very impru- 
dent with regard to her own ſafety. The circumſtances of 
the Baſha rendered it neceſſary, that the grand ſignior ſhould 

be 


T 6,000 1. 

We may obſerve in how different a light the conduct of the 
Turks and Perſians appears. Formerly, the latter were equally 
ſtrict with regard to their women, but we find under Nadir's 
reign, all diſtinctions of Mahommedan and chriſtian were levelled. 
See Vol. I. Chap. XLV. It is true the Jews are held in 
much greater abomination than the chriſtians. 
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be kept i in fear of the Perſians, as a deciſive blow on either 
fide might oblige him to yield up his government; and it was 
plain enough that Nadir was preparing for ſome important 
enterprize. 

Had the Turks been in circumſtances of ſupporting a war 
againſt Perſia, the perplexed condition in which Nadir found 
himſelf in Dagiſtan, rendered the occaſion favourable; how- 
ever, it was ſome conſolation to them, that the rapid courſe 
of his arms had met ſuch a check, as might afford them time 
to collect troops, and alſo treaſure to ſupport them. 

In February this year, Nadir abandoned his enter- 
1743. prize on Dagiſtan; and leaving Derbend, he marched 
to the plains of Mogan, not without apprehenſions that the 
Turks would make ſome irruption into his dominions, before 
he could put himſelf at the head of his forces. 

The grand ſignior had reaſon to be perſuaded that he never 
ſhould have a ſolid peace with Nadir, till he had an opportu- 
nity to humble him. The Port was willing to think, that 
his ſucceſſes aroſe from his intrigues, and the force of his 
bribes, as well as his valour and military knowledge. Upon 
this principle, they began to conſider him as leſs dangerous, 
in a preſumption that he would have no advantage over them 
by treaſonable practiſes. Their eyes being alſo more open to 
their intereſt, they ſaw the fault which they had committed, 
in loſing many favourable opportunities ; and prepared in the 
moſt effectual manner to take meaſures to free themſelves 
from any future alarms. 

The viſier Ali Baſha employed all his ſkill and intereſt to 
diſplace Achmed, Baſha of Bagdat : he even carried his re- 
ſentment ſo far, as to tamper with Oſman Baſha, governor 
of the citadel © of Bagdat ; and to promiſe him the govern- 
ment of the city and province, if he could by any means re- 
move Achmed. This propoſal not being accepted, the viſier, 
according to the ordinary courſe of eaſtern intrigues, tried 
Achmed ; and orders were diſpatched to him to ſend the 


head of 2 Being ſurprized at ſo extraordinary a com- 


miſſion, in prejudice to a man againſt whom he had no cauſe 
of complaint; he acquainted Oſman with the affair. This 
produced an explanation on both ſides : the mutual confi- 
dence which from thence aroſe, eſtabliſhed their friendſhip ; 
and they had ſoon after the pleaſure of ſeeing their enemy diſ- 
poſſeſſed of his office. Achmed was at length confirmed in 
his governments, both of Bagdat and Baſſora; the grand ſig⸗ 


nior's 


t This officer they call Muhofiz. They have generally go- 
vernors of citadels diſtinct from the city and province. 
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nior's decree for this purpoſe arriving in April. The court 
had wiſcly judged this to be the beſt expedient, to remove the 
offence given the Baſha, together with their own jealouſy. 

It is probable that Nadir made ſome attempt to corrupt 

Achmed. The vile principles of other men, which he had 
ſo often found ſubſervient to his ends, might have induced 
him to play off his diabolical engines, and try the efficacy of 
gold. Myrza Zeki, a perſon much in the confidence of Na- 
dir, was ſent by him to Bagdat, in the character of embaſſa- 
dor to the Baſha, who received him with great demonſtra- 
tions of kindneſs, and a profuſion of magnificence. The em- 
baſſador acquainted the Baſha, that his maſter intended to 
make the pilgrimage of Imam Ali, and other places in the 
neighbourhood of Bagdat, where the Perſians were wont to 
pay their devotions; and that he would ſend four Khans 
with troops to eſcort him. The Baſha could by no means 
reliſh this information, as it ſeemed to conceal ſome ſecret 
deſign foreign to the pretence of religion; however, in re- 
turn for the honour which had been done him in this em- 
baſſy, he ſent his kinſman Mahommed Kiaya, to attend the 
embaſſador, alſo with letters and magnificent preſents for 
Nadir: among the latter were ten beautiful horſes richly ca- 
pariſoned. This embaſſy produced no. other effect, than to 
confirm that eſteem which the Perſian king had always ex- 
preſſed for the Baſha, 
Whilſt theſe negotiations were carried on, the Port ſaw 
the ſtorm ready to burſt forth. The eleventh of June the 
horſes tails were hung out of the ſeraglio at Conſtantinople as 
a ſignal of war. At the ſame time orders were given to 
ſtrengthen the Ottoman army on the banks of the Euphrates 
near Erzeroum. The Perſians had already commenced ho- 
ſtilities; and Baſſora and Bagdat were inveſted almoſt at the 
ſame time, the former by a body of thity thouſand Perſians, 
who were joined to ſome tribes of Arabians. They took im- 
mediately the fort of Gurdilan on the fide of the river oppo- 
ſite to that city: they alſo ravaged ſeveral ſmall towns and 
villages, and put many of the inhabitants to the ſword, tak- 
ing their women into ſlavery. The territories of Bagdat, 
which were hardly recovered from the calamities they had 
ſuffered ten years before, were alſo pillaged and laid waſte. 

The Turks however collected a great army on the fide of 
Erzeroum, and another at Diarbekir, and determined to 
make head againſt the enemy. The Perſian troops which 
were before Baſſora and Bagdat, were therefore ordered to 
leave thoſe places and join at Moſul, and from thence to ad- 
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vance to Diarbekir. The plan for the operations of the 
campaign being formed, Nadir himſelf at the head of. a great 


body of forces marched to Van, with a deſign to hem in the 


Turks at Erzeroum, and force them to a battle, and then to 
attack the Ottoman dominions in two different parts at the 
ſame time, and puſh his conqueſt as far as the capital. He 
had been ſome time making preparations to take the field; 
but he did not begin the campaign with ſo much ardour as in 
his former war againſt the Turks. The repulſe he had met 
in Dagiſtan, had in ſome degree diminiſhed his reputation ; 
whilſt the acquiſitions which his troops had made in India, 
rendered them to all appearance leſs deſirous of war. 

The love of eaſe, and the cultivation of the arts of peace, 
will ever be grateful to mankind ; but even ſucceſs in war 
muſt tire and diſtreſs. The moſt fortunate campaigns have 
generally been attended with great labour, and ſeldom with- 
out the loſs of many lives to the victors; yet according to the 
common notions of mankind, to wade through rivers of 
blood is the glory of military atchievements: ſo much does a 
vicious ſelt-love counteract the great deſigns of providence. 


—  — 


CHAP. LXVI. 


The Turks put themſelves in a flate of defence. The Bactiaris 
and Balouches revolt. The Turks ſend a pretender into 
Perſia, who is joined by a great body of Leſgees and Perſians 
in Shirvan. They are defeated by the Perſian forces under 
the command of Neſr Ali Myrza. KRebellionof Taghi Khan 
in Shiraſs ſuppreſſed. 


FT ER a campaign of near fourteen years, the ardour 
of the Perſian ſoldiers began to abate, whilſt the Turks 
recovered from their apprehenfions. Moſul was put in a 
condition of defence, and the Perſians endeavoured in vain to 
make themſelves maſters of it : they loſt a great number of 
men before the town, and were obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 
Ali Baſha, governor of Diarbekir, commanded a numerous 
army, and had taken all the precautions of an experienced 
generaP to {top their progreſs, had they even ſucceeded at 
Moſul ; but that blow failing, prudence forbid their advanc- 
ing any further, whilſt an unconquered country remained 
behind them. 
Nadir found the Turks every where prepared for his re- 
ception : a number of fortihed towns, deſended by an enemy 
become 
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become brave by their experience, ſeemed reſolved neither to 
be won by his intrigues, nor to be ſubdued by the terror of his 
name. Superiority of numbers, and the mere dint of valour 
were therefore his only reſources; and as he was ſenſible 
that his conduct had rendered the Perſians every where ripe 
for a revolt, the loſs of a battle would probably have been his 
ruin. As the Turks kept only on the defenſive; the iſſue of 
the war could not eaſily be determined by any deciſive blow. 
Under theſe circumſtances Nadir retired to the neighbour- 
hood of Kerkoud, where the Turks ſuffered him to remain 
unmoleſted. RX. | | 

In the mean while near two thouſand families of the Bac- 
tiaris, whom the Perſian king had tranſported to the province 
of Khoraſan, returned to their own country; where they re- 
tired into the mountains, reſolving to ſhake off the Perſian 
yoke. Nadir being apprehenſive that others would follow 
their example, ſent a great body of Ouſbegs to keep them in 
awe. The Balouches alſo refuſed to ſend any further ſup- 
plies of men or money; and a body of Perſian troops, which 
had marched againſt them, was defeated. 

A great part of the frontier country to the ſouth, and alſo 
the inhabitants of the ſea coaſt, finding Nadir's government 
inſupportable, took up arms at the ſame time: Taghi Khan, 
the governor of Farſiftan, followed their example. This 
Khan was alſo a Beglerbeg, and had been much eſteemed by 
Nadir : he was permitted to wear the heron's feather on the 
left fide, and to ride upon an elephant; which was not grant- 
ed but to two or three perſons in the whole empire. The 
ſeveral expeditions which this Khan had made againſt the 
Maſcats, having been attended with very ill fortune, his re- 
putation with the King was much declined. Khalbelli Khan, 
a relation of the Shah, and an officer under Taghi Than, was 
become ſo great an object of jealouſy to Nadir, that he gave 
orders to Taghi Than to ſend him his head; but the Begler- 
beg made uſe of his intereſt with his maſter, and ſaved Khal- 
belli. Soon after Taghi Khan himſelf was ſuſpected of trea- 
ſon ; and under pretence of eſteem and great confidence, 
Nadir charged his relation to ſend the Khan priſoner to the 
camp. The mutual regard which ſubſiſted between theſe 
two lords, naturally produced an explanation; and they both 
ſaw that their ſecurity depended only on their abilities to op- 
poſe the tyrant, whom late diſappointments had rendered ex- 

remely cruel, | 

Under theſe circumſtances, they previoufly concerted their 
meafures, and reſolved to rebel. To facilitate this deſi zn, 
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it was agreed that Taghi Khan ſhould ſet out for the camp, 
as if he meant to give an account of himſelf to the Shah; and 
that Khalbelli ſhould in a day or two ſend after him, upon 
the pretext that a rebellion was breaking out, and therefore 
his preſence became abſolutely neceflary at Shiraſs. Accord- 
ingly the Beglerbeg returned, and under pretence that the 
neighbouring people had taken up arms againſt the king, he 
collected a body of troops to the number of ſeven thouſand, 
and ſeized all the naval force on the Perſian gulf. 

Whilſt theſe ſtorms were gathering in the ſouth, the 
Turks thought the opportunity very favourable to foment a 
rebellion in the north. The moſt proper inſtruments for 
their purpoſe were the Leſgees. The reſentment of theſe 
people for the attempts againſt them the preceding year, 
made them wiſh for ſame favourable opportunity of diſtreſ- 
fing the Perſians. The Turkiſh miniſtry were ſenſible that 
Nadir's government was already become odious ; and that 
poſſibly any pretender they might ſet up under the notion of 
being of the royal blood of the Seffie family, might make a 
diverſion in their favour. For this purpoſe therefore they 
engaged a certain Perſian named Saun w, who pretended to 
de the younger ſon of Shah Huſſein, The Turks alſo inſi- 
nuated that Seffie Myrza, the elder ſon, was yet alive under 
their protection. Saun had made his appearance in Perſia 
ſome years before, in the habit of a Derviſh, privately inſi- 
nuating that he affected that garb to conceal his birth: he was 
then taken by Ibrahim Khan, Nadir's brother, who in con- 
tempt cut off the tip of his noſe, and ſet him at liberty. This 
man was from that time called Binnie Buride', or ſaip-noſe. 
The inhabitants of Shamakie now received him with great 
demonſtrations of reſpect, and he ſoon collected an army to 
the number of ſixteen thouſand men, of which the greateſt 
part were Leſgees. Theſe brave mountaineers had made in- 
curſions in the neighbourhood of Derbend from the time of 
Nadir's leaving that eity; and kept the garriſon in perpetual 
alarms. Taking the advantage of the night, they laid a 

uantity of gun · powder in the broken parts of the walls, and 

etting fire to it, did great miſchief, tho* they could not ac- 
compliſh the taking of the place : this artifice was repeated 
ſeveral times. They often came in large bodies, in the 
night, and letting fly clouds of arrows at the troops who 
guarded the walls, immediately changed their ſituation ; fo 
that the Perſians were at a loſs how to aim their artillery. Al: 
the arts of perſuaſion, as well as violence had been uſed to 


bring 


This word is alſo pronounced Saam. 
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bring theſe Tartars to a ſubmiſſion. The garriſon made re- 


peated allies, and had frequent ſkirmiſhes with them; both 


ſides exerciſing cruelties unwarrantable by the law of arms *. 
Thoſe who ſurrendered themſelves without fighting, and 
promiſed under an oath not to bear arms againſt the Shah, 
were diſmiſſed by the Perſians. A decree was alſo ſent a- 


mongſt the Leſgees, that whoever would trade with Perſia, 


ſhould be free of all duties, and that paſſports ſhould be 


granted for the ſafety of their perſons ; but this had little or 
no effect 


The continuation of theſe hoſtilities kept Derbend almoſt 
in as great diſtreſs as when Nadir left it. All the males who 
were above ſixteen, were obliged to bear arms, and the 
young women above fourteen, were given as wives to the 
new recruits, by an arbitrary act of the governor ; whilit the 
ſcarcity was ſo great, that numbers died for want. 

The beginning of this year the pretender Saun __ 
marched into Shirvan, at the head of an army moſtly 1744 
compoſed of Leſgees. They were pillaging at large, when 
a body of two thouſand Perſians in Nadir's intereſt, endea- 
voured to ſtop their progreſs, but were intirely routed. The 


whole province being thus threatened with deſolation, Nadir 


ſent his ſon Neſr Ali Myrza at the head of twenty five thou- 
ſand men. The Leſgees, in conjunction with great numbers 
of people of the province, made an obſtinate reſiſtance; but 
after much bloodſhed they were defeated near the conflux of 
the Kura and Aras: It was here Nadir was choſen king; 
and on the ſame ſpot, where the people had given ſuch proof 
of their weakneſs and corruption, was now erected a monu- 
ment of their miſery and diſtreſs. Nadir cauſed a pyramid of 
human heads / to be built in token of his victory, and to de- 
ter the few remaining inhabitants from any future rebellion. 
Saun fled with ſeventy men only, but was ſoon taken. 
The Shah ordered his ſon to cut out one of the eyes of this 
rebel, and that he ſhould be then ſent to the Ottoman court, 
with this meſſage; * That Nadir diſdained to take the life of 


ſo deſpicable a wretch, though the grand ſignior had eſpou- 


© ſed his cauſe, as a deſcendent of the family of the Seffies*.” 
| wt Nn 2 The 


* It wad not uncommon for the Perſians to cut off the legs of 


the Leſgees, or to cut out their eyes, with this cruel taunt, that 


they might then make the beſt of their way home. 


Y See Vol. I. Chap. LVIIII. 
It was remarkable, that Saun was thus ſuffered to eſcape for 


the ſecond time. He was a rank predeſtinarian, and concluded 
that he was yet reſerved for ſome extraordinary event. 
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The conſequence of this rebellion was the ruin of almoſt 
the whole province of Shirvan. In the mean while, the re- 
volt of Taghi Khan became a very ſerious affair ; he was 
one of the laſt of the antient Perſian nobility, and tho? he 
had been unfortunate in his naval] war againſt the Arabs, he 
had the reputation of an able ſtateſman and a gallant officer ; 
qualities which rendered him ſo much the greater object of 
jealouſy. Nadir detached a body of eighteen thouſand * men 
to Shiraſs, under ſome of his moſt experienced-generals, 
This was a force ſo much ſupcrior to that of Taghi Khan, 
that being in no capacity to mcet them in the field, he ſhut 
himſelf up in the city. 

We have already ſeen, to what deplorable circumſtances 
the city of Shiraſs, the capital of Farſiſtan, was reduced in 
1724, and again in 1729: it was now once more doomed 
to be a ſcene of diſtreſs and ſlaughter. Taghi Khan defend- 
ed the city for ſome weeks, but at length it was taken by 
form : the inhabitants were puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeve- 
rity ; and a great part of their effects were pillaged, under 
the pretence of ſequeſtration, for the uſe of the king. Moſt 
of thoſe who had been in arms were put to the ſword, or de- 
prived of ſight. Taghi Khan, attended by a party of his 
friends, fled in the diſguiſe of ſhepherds,” but were ſoon diſ- 
covered by the treachery of their own ſervants. He was 
brought to Isfahan with his favourite wife, and about forty of 
his neareſt relations and dependents. - _— 

This lady was violated before her huſband's face by a com- 
mon ſoldier ; which was the higheſt indignity that could be 
offered to this nobleman, and contrary to Nadir's uſual-re- 
gard to women. His relations and friends were put to death ; 
and himſelf, after being deprived of one of his eyes, was caſ- 
trated. Strict orders were given, that all poſſible care ſhould 
be taken, that the operation ſhould not affect his life. It was 
ſaid, that Nadir had made an oath * never to put Taghi-Khan 
to death; and was therefore wanton in his cruelty, without 
touching the life of this lord. It is probable, that the Shah 
thought him an honeſt man, and a more able general, than 
many belonging to his army; and as he had given him his 
life, expected from him the greater marks of fidelity. Upon 

| what 

The twenty-five thouſand men, mentioned in Vol. J. Page, 
208. part of them I imagine were ſent againſt the other rebclz in 
that neighbourhood. | "x 

> It icems as if oaths were deemed very ſacred things among 
the Mahommedans, and that the vileſt of men were not vile 
enough io diſregard their engazements, to Which they call the 
Almighty to witneſs. 
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what other principle can we reconcile Nadir's conduct; who, 
after thus gratifying his reſentment, gave this Khan the go- 
vernment of Cabul ? What particular circumſtances might 
induce him to take ſo extraordinary a reſolution, my autho- 
rities do not mention: it ſeems to be an effect of that caprice 
and whim, which we find upon many occaſions, as if he af- 
feed to eſtabliſh a rule of conduct, contrary to the funda- 
mental principles which common experience has taught man- 
Co 
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CHAP. LXVIII. 
Rebellion of Aſtrabad. Engliſh merchants plundered. Nadir 


returns from Turkey into Perſia, Report concerning his 
abdication. Diſtreſs of Perſia, The Turks make great 
preparations for war. Nadir marches into the 'Turkilh do- 
minions. Battle faught near Erivan. The Turks de- 
feated. : | 
| HE flames of civil war now ſpread themſelves like a 
; torrent. In January this year, the Khajars of Aſtra- 
bad alſo threw off the yoke, and choſe Mahommed Haſlan d 
as their leader. After joining a body of Turkuman Tartars 
their neighbours, they took the capital of the province, ſeiz- 
ed the Shah's treaſure, and plundered a valuable caravan be- 
longing to the Britiſh Ruſſia company, who were at this 
time attempting to open a new trade over the Caſpian ſea to 
Meſched, now conſidered as the capital of the empire. 
There cannot be a greater demonſtration of the fatal ef- 
fects of a tyrannical government, than the extreme rathneſs of 
the inhabitants of this province. Mahommed Haſſan had 
held a correſpondence with Saun, and acknowledged him as 
Nn 3 ſovereign. 
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e Mr. Otter mentions, that Taghi Khan no ſooner arrived at 
Cabul, than he rebelled ; but I never heard that Cabul did rebel 
till aſter the death of Nadir Shah, or juſt before, when Thamaras 
Khan commanded the Perſian forces on the Indian fide. It is 
true, that many events have happened, which for want of cor- 
reſpondence, and from the wild diſorders of a country rent with 
civil wars, have never reached Europe. I have already obſerved, 
that for my own part I adopt only what Lhave particular reaſon 
to believe is true, and thoſe events which appear but imperfectly 
related, with regard to circumſtances, the reader will aicribe to 
the manner in which they have been handed to us. 


4 The ſon of Fatey Ali Khan, mentioned in page 342. 
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ſovereign. He propoſed, that whilſt Saun was conquering 
on the weſtern coaſt, he would reduce the ſouthern parts 
bordering on the Caſpian ſea. It was with difficulty he raiſed 
a little army of three thouſand men; and Saun, tho he head- 
ed ſixteen thouſand, was not able to ſupport himſelf againſt 
the numerous forces of Nadir ; yet the temptation of plunder- 
ing the treaſure and caravan, drew the infatuated followers 
of Haſſan into deſtruction. The minute circumſtances of 
this rebellion are related in my firſt volume ©. I have there- 
fore only to add, that this'army of Khajars and Turkumans 
were in the following month defeated by fifteen hundred of 
the Shah's troops from Thoraſan; and by their loſs in battle, 
executions, and ſequeſtrations, the whole province was ruin- 
ed. From this time Nadir took the reſolution of ſending a 
body of forces, and to build a fort on the eaſtern coaſt of 
the Caſpian, with a view to awe the Turkumans ; but the 
want of water in their deſert prevented the execution f. 

Whether reaſons of policy, or any other motive prevailed, 
Nadir certainly gave frequent proof of his regard to equity; 
and there is a juſtice due to the worſt of men. That which 
was ſhewn on this occaſion to the Britiſh merchants, ought 
to be remembered ; for he cauſed the whole amount of their 
loſs to be paid to their factors. 

The fortune of this eaſtern ſpoiler ſeemed now to decline 
very faſt : and the general defection of the Perſians rendered 
the proſpect of his future reign very gloomy. The flames 
of rebellion, which thus broke out in ſo many different quar- 
ters, reduced him for the preſent to the neceſſity of abandon- 
ing his deſigns againſt the Turks; and in the month of 
March this year *, he returned into the plains of Hamadan. 

It is not faid whether Nadir had any children by the aunt 
of Shah Tæhmas; but his unfortunate ſon Riza Kouli Myr- 
Za, to whom a ſiſter of that prince had been given in marri- 
age, had a ſon by her, whoſe name was Shahrokh, now 
about ten years of age, It was ſuggeſted that Nadir deſigned 
to abdicate the regal power in favour of Shahrokh, as being 
lineally deſcended on the mother's fide from the Seffie fami- 
ly, and that himſelf would retire to Kælat to end his days 
in repoſe. This opinion ſeemed to ariſe rather from the 

confuſed ſtate of affairs than from the probability that Nadir 
really meant to abdicate the crown, or that he could con- 
ſiſtently with his own ſafety give up the command of his ar- 
my. 
Chapters XXX. XLII. XLVI. ? 

f See Vol. I. Chap. XLVIII. 

F See Vol. I, Chap. XXXVI. 
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my. Nor was it probable that Shahrokh, who was born in 
ſuch diſtracted times, whoſe father had been deprived of 
ſight for rebellion againſt his own parent, and whoſe mother 
had poiſoned herſelf, to avoid the cruel death of ſeveral of 
her relations, who were ripped up ; it is not, I ſay, pro- 
bable, that ſuch a perſon, however entitled by birth, ſhould 
ever arrive at a quiet poſſeſſion of the regal dignity. 

Under ſuch diſtraction of the ftate, and the jealouſy of the 
uſurper, to name a ſucceſſor would have been to dethrone 
himſelf in his own apprehenſion. Every thoughtful Man fore- 
ſaw * what confuſion muſt neceſſarily follow the death of Na- 
dir, although this event was ſo much deſired by the people. It 
was moſt natural to imagine, that as Nadir had put out the 
eyes of his eldeft ſon Riza Kouli Myrza, the ſecond ſon 
Nezr Ali Myrza, ſhould be conſidered as the preſumptive 
heir of the Perſian diadem. This prince however gave no 
marks of a ſpirit equal to ſo dangerous a charge, Ali Kouli 
Khan, the ſon of Ibrahim Khan d, was therefore conſider- 
ed as the perſon moſt probable to ſucceed. This opinion 
was favoured by his being made governor of Khoraſan, and 
by a certain popularity of conduct, not ſuch as gave um- 
brage at this time, but tending to make impreſſions of his 

eroſity. | 

I have related in what miſery i Perfia was involved by Na- 
dir's avarice, joined to a reſtleſs ſpirit of conqueſt, and a 
fear of diſbanding his army. In the moſt civilized countries 
we often find, that after a long ſeries of war peace is attended 
with many evil effects, eſpecially from the lawleſs conduct 
of thoſe who want ſkill, induſtry, or honeſty to get their 
bread. But in a country ſo loſt to a ſenſe of moral duties, 
and ſo impatient under the yoke of an uſurper, Nadir's ſol- 
diers would have been the firſt to rebel, as ſoon as they 
ſhould be diſcharged. They already curſed him, not in 
their hearts only, -but with their tongues; declaring, that he 
had no ſenſe of humanity, and therefore his talents as a ſol- 
dier could never render him worthy to reign over them : be- 

| Na 4 ſides, 

I have often diſcourſed on the ſubjeQ with the French 
jeſuits in Ghilan, who foretold a great part of the calamities, 
which have ſince happened, as a natural conſequence of that 
deſperate ſtate to which Perſia was reduced. ; NT 

b Ibrahim Khan, Nadir's eldeſt brother, the ſame perſon who 
was killed by the Leſgees. It was ſaid that Nadir did declare 
Ali Kouli Khan his ſucceſſor ; but the authority 1s the more to- 
be doubted, as the thing appears inconſiſtent, whilſt Neſr Ali 
Myrza had fo great'a ſhare in the command of the army. 

1 Vol. I. Chap. XXXIV, . 
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ſides, the native Perſians in his army were much inferior to 
the number of the Tartars, and conſequently the former 
conſidered themſelves as acting under the influence of men 
whom they deſpiſed. The people in general, grown deſpe- 
rate by ſceing their ſubſtance torn from them, were kept 
from rebellion no longer than they were awed by a military 
force. Yet they were reduced to ſo hard a dilemma, as to 
tremble at the proſpect of a change. 

Such was the ſituation of Perſia in the middle of this year, 
when nothing could give a ſtronger proof how much man- 
kind are ſcourges to themſelves in conſequence of their ov/n 
villainy, than that a people who had bcen regardleſs of their 
lawful king, now groaned under the tyranny of an uſurper 
who trod on their necks with ſuch boundleſs cruelty. Nor 
was it leſs amazing how a country almoſt deſerted, could 
find proviſions to ſupply an army. 

It is eaſy to imagine the ſatisfaction which the Port recciv- 
ed at the rebellions in Perſia: this made a diſcovery of the 
real weakneſs of their enemy. They were ftill alarmed on 
account of Achmed Baſha: the reluctance he had ſhewn to 
act againſt the Perſians, by which he deſigned to maintain 
himſelf the better in his government, was conftrued by his 
enemies at court as a deſertion of his maſter's cauſe ; and 
conſequently that he meant at leaſt to erect an independent 
ſovereignty. 

The Turks, harraſſed with war for ſo many years, grew 
clamarous, and a change in the miniſtry was threatned. 
Their fears perpetually repreſented Nadir Shah as deſtroying 
their armies, and laying waſte their country, without a proſ- 
pect of peace. The court endeavoured by all poſſible means 
to ſoothe the people: it was even declared that a peace was 
concluded with Perſia, by the interpoſition of Achmed Baſha. 
The deſign of this was to remove the ſuſpicions which were 
entertained of this Baſha, and at the ſame time to give the 
people hopes of repoſe. The court however had experienced 
ſuch caprice, inconſtancy, and want of faith in Nadir, that 
they could make no dependence on any treaty with him, but 
ſuch as was made ſword in hand. Many projects were form- 
ed to bring vaſt armies into the field : it was even propoſed 
to embark ſome bodies of the Crim Tartars on the Black Sea, 
and land them at Trebiſonde; and to bring troops from 
Egypt, and land them at Alexandretta, to endeavour by 
this means to cover their dominions in the antient Meſopota- 
mia. 1 ſhort, all pothble expedients were tried to ſet 

bounds 


bounds to ſo dangerous a neighbour, whoſe fortune had pre- 
vailed over the numerous rebellions raiſed againſt him. 

In July Nadir marched back again into the Turkiſh do- 
minions, ſeemingly with a view to ſupport his troops in the 
enemy's country, which he could no longer do in his own. 


All the frontier of the 'Turkiſh dominions had been ſo long a 
prey to great armies, that they were become waſte. In the 


mean while, the taxes drawn from his people being inſuffici- 
ent for the current ſervice, he was obliged to have recourſe 
to his Indian treaſure, but in ſuch ſmall proportions, as af- 
forded very little relief to the people. 
Nadir remained ſome time between Caſbin and Hamadan, 
with an army of thirty thouſand men; with theſe he awed 
his ſubjects, particularly the inhabitants of the coaſt of the 
Caſpian, who were in general ripe for a revolt. In this ſitu- 
2tion he could alſo ſupport a correſpondence with his armies 
on the ſide of India, and with that body of forces which he 
had left near Kerkoud. In the mean time he expected to be 
joined by his forces which had been ſent to the ſouth againſt 
Shiraſs, and the neighbouring country. 
Towards the cloſe of this year, an action happened be- 
tween the Perſians and Turks near Cars; but as it was by 
no means deciſive, it ſerved for little more than to ſupport 
the ſpirit of animoſity, and prevent that peace which the 


Turkiſh miniſtry ſo anxiouſly ſought : at leaſt we do not 


find that the Perſians were driven out of the Turkiſh domi- 
nions, nor that Cars was taken, agreeable to the common 
reports of that time. The Turks however maintained their 
ground with ſuch reſolution, as rendered all the attempts 
of the enemy abortive. 

The Perlan army paſſed the winter near their own fron- 
tiers. Nadir ſeemed to think it neceſſary to keep himſelf in 
readineſs againſt the inteſtine commotions of his own coun- 
try, and at the ſame time to watch the motions of the Turks, 
who were reſolved to make their greateſt efforts the next 
campaign. 8 2 

Near the end of this year, Achmed Khan, a Perſian gene- 
ral, fled to Conſtantinople from the tyranny of his maſter. 
The Turks received him with diffidence, leſt his pretended 
flight ſhould be one of thoſe ſtratagems which their artful 
enemy Nadir had ſo often played againſt them. The Khan 
however gave them ſuch convincing proofs of the real cauſe 
of his abandoning his late maſter, that he was received iuto 
the confiqence of the Turkiſh miniſters. He flattered them 
into a belief, that if they would exert themſelves, and * a 
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large army into the field, the Perſians, being once intimi- 
dated, would deſert in whole ſquadrons. This opinion was 
founded on his knowledge of the great diſaffection of many 
of the officers and ſoldiers in the Perſian army. 

The Leſgees, remembering their defeat in Shirvan the be- 
ginning of laſt year, were anxious to ſee their haughty ene- 
my humbled to the duſt. For this purpoſe they ſent two 
embaſſadors to Conſtantinople, offering to aſſiſt the Turks 
with a body of men, in conſideration of a certain ſum of 
money. They repreſented at the ſame time, how bravely 
they had defended their liberty againſt the uſurper Nadir, 
and that they ſtill perſiſted” in their reſolution of defending 
themſelves. It had not been the cuſtom of the Leſgees for 
ſome ages to leave their mountains to engage in the ſervice 
of any foreign prince, nor have they often marched farther 
than Shirvan and Georgia to fight their own battles ; but 
their preſent circumſtances induced them to make this offer, 
to engage in the 'Turkiſh ſervice, as the Swiſs do in that of 
France. The Port received theſe embaſſadors with great 
marks of diſtinction, and gave them very fair Promiſes ; but 
we do not find that they were ſo ſatisfactory to the crafty 
Leſgees, as to engage them to ſend any ſuccours to join the 
Ottoman army: indeed it was not without the utmoſt diffi- 
culty the grand ſignior could raiſe money to pay his national 
troops. 

This year began with preparations for the moſt 
1745. powerful army which had yet appeared in the field 
againſt the Perſians, towards which Servia, Boſnia, and Ro- 
mania, all contributed their quotas. This numerous army 
was to be aſſembled at Cars, in order to open the campaign 
by the firſt of April. The Turks ſeemed thus determined to 
make the moſt vigorous efforts, and free themſelves from the 
dread of their enemy; which could not be done by keeping 
within their walls. This taſk was the more difficult, as a 
continued ſeries of ill fortune had intimidated the Ottoman 
forces; neither were the European troops in the leaſt diſpoſ- 
ed to paſs over into Aſia, as it had generally proved their 
grave. 

In the mean while, the ſuppreſſion of the rebellions of 
- Shirvan, Shiraſs, and Aſtrabad, had humbled the Perſians: 
though, groaning under a tyrannical government, they were 
in no condition to with-hold their obedience. Nadir being 
ſatisfied that he had nothing to fear from his own people for 
the preſent, left his ſon Neſr Ali Myrza with a body of thir- 
ty thouſand men on the frontiers of Perſia, and marched his 

| army 
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army the beginning of this year into Georgia, where he 
found it moſt eaſy to ſupport them, without any danger of 
moleſtation. This ſtep gave the Turks ſome ſatisfaction, as 
it enabled them to form their army ; and afforded a tempo- 
rary relief to thoſe towns, againſt which they apprehended 
the Perfian king would turn his arms. 

If the Turks were ambitious of ſtriking a deciſive blow, 
Nadir alſo behaved as if he meant to bring the war to an 
iſſue at one battle: for he took no meaſures to obſtruct the 
junction of the Ottoman forces. About the middle of May 
he ſent orders to his ſon to advance towards Erivan, and near 
the end of July both the Perſian armies arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city. | 

Two years thus paſſed in rumours of war, and perpetual 
apprehenſions of battles, without any blow being ſtruck wor- 
thy of hiſtorical record: at length the fatal day arrived. The 
Turks, having had ſo long a time to compleat their army, 
their forces were more numerous than in any of the former 
campaigns againſt the Perſians : the Seraſkier, Mahommed 
Baſha, was at the head of a hundred thouſand men. As 
ſoon as he heard of the motions of the Perſians, he left Erze- 
roum, and advanced to Cars, where he joined Abdallah 
Kouproli : the army under this Baſha conſiſted of thirty thou- 
ſand men. The junction of theſe forces, ſupported by a 
numerous train of artillery, flattered the Turks into a belief, 
that it was now their turn to triumph over an enemy who 
had been ſo long an object of their terror. Mahommed Ba- 
ſha directed his courſe towards Erivan, and during his 


march, he drove ſeveral patties, conſiſting of four or five 


thouſand Perſians, from their entrenchments and advanced 
poſts, 
Nadir Shah was encamped with fifty thouſand men about 
ten leagues from Erivan, and his ſon, Nezr Ali Myrza, 
with thirty thouſand, was advanced near the ſame diſtance. 
The van guard of the latter being met by the Turks, a 
ſkirmiſh enſued, and the Perſians immediately retreated to 
join the main army commanded by the Shah himſelf. Upon 
this, Nadir began to move, and ſent a body of his forces 
to attack the Turks in the rear, which was executed accord- 
ing to his intention. Being arrived within two leagues of 
the enemy's camp, he pitched his tents on a riſing ground, 
neareſt that body of the Turks commanded by Abdallah 
Baſha. The main body of the Ottoman army was encamp- 
ed advantageouſly, and defended by entrenchments, and a 


numerous artillery. — 
ommeg 
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Mahommed Baſha had made ſome marches to meet the 
king of Perſia, with deſign to give him battle. The third 
of Auguſt he detached a large body of cavalry, ſupported by 
a train of artillery; theſe troops being formed into order of 
battle, advanced upon the Perſians, whilſt the Baſha kept 
his whole army in readineſs to ſuccour them. Nadir gave 
orders for a detachment of his troops, inferior in number to 
that of the Turks, to meet them; and after the firſt diſ- 
charge of their muſquetry, to attack them with their ſabres. 
The battle laſted from morning till noon with equal fortune, 
when the Shah advanced in Perſon at the head of a ſtrong 
reinforcement, and brought on a general engagement. 'The 
Turks diſputed the victory with great obſtinacy, but in the 
evening they retired to their camp in confuſion. They loſt 
above twenty thouſand men, great part of them infantry, 
who were killed in the field of battle, beſides a conſiderable 
number of priſoners. The Perſians purſued them as far as 
their trenches, and then returned to their own camp a little 
after ſun-ſet. 

A loſs of ſuch importance could not but diſhearten the 
Turks, who now ſeemed inclined to remain within their 
lines. The Shah, taking advantage of the terror into which 
he had thrown the enemy, cut off their communication with 
Cars; by which means they were deprived of a ſupport. 
Neccſſity therefore compelled them to leave their trenches a 
ſecond time, not ſo much with deſign to give battle, as to 
make a deſperate retreat. The eighth of Auguſt they ad- 
vanced with a large train of artillery, and cannonaded the 
enemy with great fury. The Perſians ſupported the ſhock, 
and by the help of their own cannon drove them back into 
their trenches. The Turks being now more cloſely block- 
aded in their camp; the ninth of Auguſt, as ſoon as night 
came on, they abandoned their entrenchments, and leaving 
their artillery and baggage, retreated towards Cars. 

Nadir no ſooner perceived their motions than he ordered a 
body of his men to follow them. The Perſians flung them 
into diſorder, and made great havock : the next day as they 
followed the Turks, five leagues on the other ſide the river 
Arpatſchai, a forced engagement enſued, in which the Se- 
raſkier, Mahommed Baſha, was ſlain. The Perſians then 
returned in triumph to their camp with five thouſand priſo- 
ners, and the head of the Seraſkier. The Turks acknow- 
ledged their loſs upon the whole to be twenty-eight thouſand 
men, and three Baſhas, beſides the commander in chief; 
nies thele was Abdallah Kouproli, the ſon of the Seraſkier 

Kouproli 
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Kouproli, who was killed in an engagement with the victo- 
rious Nadir nine years before. 

It is remarkable, that Nadir proceeded in this action with 
the utmoſt caution, not ſuffering any of his troops to enter 
the Turkiſh camp aſter the enemy had deſerted it, till he 
was certain that this was no ſtratagem to engage his men to 
plunder, and expoſe them to be attacked at a diſadvantage. 
The loſs of the Perſians on the occaſion of this victory was 
about eight thouſand men, and ſome of their generals : Na- 
dir himſelf had two horſes killed under him in the firſt battle. 

The remains of the Turkiſh army arrived at Cars with- 
out baggage, artillery or ammunition, and without any or- 
der, diſcipline, or commanders of any note, ſo that the 
hopes of the whole campaign were fruſtrated ; and their ene- 
mies remained maſters of the field. However, they had leſs 
to fear from this event than from their former misfortunes in 
the Perſian war, ſince they had the utmoſt reaſon to hope 
that the farther Nadir marched into their country, the more 
he would be diſtreſſed by the rebellions which were ready 
to burſt forth on every fide of his Perſian dominions. The 
Turkiſh miniſtry therefore ſtill perſiſted in ſupporting the 
war ; and in December following the port publiſhed a mani- 
feſto ſetting forth the reaſons of this reſolution, in order to 
convince the people of the neceſlity of this meaſure, till Na- 
dir Shah ſhould accept propoſals of peace leſs dangerous and 
diſhonourable to the Ottoman empire than any he had offer- 
ed. To confirm their reſolution, the grand viſier ſent orders 
that all the troops in Natolia ſhould hold themſelves in rea- 
dineſs to march, in order to join the army at Cars. 
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Nadir makes a peace with the Turks. Tha Ruſſians ſend an 
embaſſador to Nadir. Revolt of the Georgians. Nadir's 
barbarities at Isfahan and Kherman. Revolt of Thama- 
ras Khan, and Ali Kouli Khan. 


ADIR ſaw too well the danger impending from in- 
teſtine commotions in Perſia, to entertain any thoughts 

of purſuing his victories againſt the Turks: he rather choſe 
to enter into as ſpeedy an accommodation with them as poſ- 
ſible. For this purpoſe he ſent Ali Beg, with a retinue of 
ſixty perſons, as embaſſador to the grand fignior. The 17th 
of January this miniſter was conducted with the ordinary ce- 
remonies 
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remonies to an audience of the Ottoman emperor, who re- 
ceived him with great marks of reſpect. The viſier at the 
ſame time informed him, that he might be aſſured, notwith- 
ſanding the misfortunes they had met with in the war with 
Perſia, unleſs the Shah would make propoſitions more con- 
ſiſtent with the honour of the grand ſignior, it would be im- 
poſſible to agree to a peace. As this embaſſador had no full 
powers to negotiate, but was chiefly charged with a letter 
expreſſing the good intentions of his maſter: the grand ſig- 
nior replied, that he was ſincerely diſpoſed to conclude a 
peace, as ſoon as the Shah would agree to ſuch terms as 
might render it ſolid and laſting; and that in conformity to 
the Shah's propoſals of friendſhip, he would immediately or- 
der plenipotentiaries to the frontiers of Perſia : that theſe, to- 
gether with Ali Baſha the Seraſkier who commanded at Cars, 
might agree with the Shah on a place moſt convenient to 
open the conferences. Accordingly, towards the cloſe of 

6 February, three miniſters were diſpatched a few days 
1749. before the departure of the Perſian embaſſador from 
Conſtantinople. In order that theſe conferences ſhould pro- 
duce their effect, directions were given to haſten the prepa- 
rations for the next campaign, in caſe Nadir ſhould, accord- 
ing to his ordinary practice, amuſe the Turks with the noti- 
ons of an acccommodation, whilſt he meant only to gain 
time for purſuing the war with the more vigour when it bet- 
ter ſuited his convenience. 

It is very evident that he had no deſire of peace with the 
Turks, any otherwiſe than as his own preſervation rendered 
it neceſſary. In the beginning of the laſt campaign he had 
declared in very familiar terms, what mighty preſents he 
would make his ſoldiers, after he had ſet up his ſtandard on 
the ramparts of Conſtantinople z a project not altogether im- 
probable, could he have found the art of ſacrificing his ava- 
rice to his ambition, and by that means deliver his people 
from the miſeries under which they groaned. | 

It was remarkable in all the wars which Nadir waged 
againſt the Ottoman empire, that the European Turks no 
ſooner entered Aſia, than they became enervated. Beſides, 
the cloathing of the Turks being ſo much longer than that 
of the Perſians, the former were under a very great diſadvan- 
tage in battle* ; and yet, ſuch is the reverence of mankind 
for the practice of their forefathers, or their jealous fears of 

* changing 

& The Turks I am told have a method of tucking up their 
8 but ſtill they are not ſo much diſengaged as the Per- 

ans. 
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changing for the worſt, that we find the Turks ſtill adhere 
to the ſame military dreſs. In Europe, where ſuperſtition 
does not ſo much abound, or at leaſt is differently modified, 
the cuſtom of loading ſoldiers with unneceſſary cloathing is 
changed ', in almoſt every country diſtinguiſhed for the 
knowledge of military affairs. To all appearance Nadir 
would have continued ſuperior to the Turks, unleſs he had 
puſhed his fortune too far, as generally is the caſe with prin- 
ces of his genius; but Providence ſets the bounds, which 
they have not the prudence to fix. | 

After the battle of Erivan, Nadir marched to Hamadan, 

to wait the arrival of the Turkiſh miniſters, who were ſent 
to prepare the way for Muſtapha Effendi, the grand ſignior's 
embaſſador. In order to prevent the evaſive conduct which 
Nadir had ordinarily practiſed towards the Turks, this em- 
baſſador was ordered to return to Conſtantinople before the 
year expired. The Port, ſenſible in what circumſtances the 
Shah was, had juſt grounds to believe that the happy period 
was at length arrived, in which they might agree to fix the 
boundaries of their reſpective dominions; and prevent that 
diſtreſs and effuſion of blood, in which the ambition of the 
Perſian king had involved the Ottoman empire. 
Ali Beg, the embaſlador of Nadir Shah, ſet out towards 
the end of March, a few days after Muſtapha Effendi. He 
left the Turkiſh. court, with a view to make report to his 
maſter of the favourable ſentiments of the grand ſignior, with 
regard to their mutual tranquillity. In the mean while, freſh 
reinforcements were ſent to Cars and Erzeroum, in order to 
give the greater weight to their negotiations. The Turks 
ſeemed reſolved to ſuffer the inconvenience of ſupporting a 
very numerous army, rather than afford occaſion to Nadir 
for making any exorbitant demands on them. The expence 
of maintaining theſe forces on the frontiers of their Aſiatic 
dominions was very great, the country bei every where 
laid waſte ; yet this ſtep ſeemed to be abſolutely neceſlary, 
whilſt Nadir was at the head of ſo formidable an army. 

The greateſt part of this year paſſed in negotiations, till at 
length Muſtapha Effendi brought this important affair to a 
happy iſſue; and a peace was concluded, upon the foundati- 
on of that of Amurath IV. except that the Perſians were to 
enjoy the liberty of making the pilgrimage of Mecca, with- 
out acknowledging the Turkiſh juriſdiction ; and to have al- 
ſo a liberty to eſtabliſh a Perſian prieſt at the town of Meſ- 
ched Ali, near Bagdat, The titles which Nadir aſſumed up- 

on 

| See Page, 534 
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on this occaſion were, The moſt exalted and moſt ge- 
« nerous prince; brilliant as the moon, and reſplendent as 
« the ſun. The jewel of the world; the center of the beau- 
« ty of muſſulmen, and of the true faith of Mahommed. 
« The ſovereign, whoſe troops are equal in number to the 
&« ſtars, and who fits on the throne of Xerxes.“ 

The grand ſignior, not to be out- done in pomp of words, 

arrogated the titles of The ſovereign who is the ſhadow 
« of God; the mirrour of juſtice ; the aſylum of the true 
cc believers ; ; the king of kings, whoſe troops are equal in 
te number to the ſtars; the true ſucceſſor of the Caliphs ; 
& the ſervant of the two facred and noble cities =; the lord of 
£« the two countries, and of the two ſeas a; ſultan, ſon of a 
« ſultan ; the moſt powerful, the moſt formidable, moſt 
40 magnificent, moſt generous emperor Sultan Mahommed 
& the conqueror, ſon of Muſtapha the conqueror o.“ 
The Serafkier, Ali Baſha, who commanded on the fron- 
tier of Perſia, was ordered to return into Europe, to take 
poſſeſſion of his government of Boſnia. The grand ſignior's 
court was in great joy on account of this peace; eſpecially as 
Nadir declared himſelf an adherent to the doctrine of Hanni- 
fa, in oppoſition to thoſe expounders of the Mahommedan 
law, whoſe opinion the Perſians had generally adopted. The 
renovation of their treaty with the courts of St. Peterſ- 
burgh and Vienna, added alſo to the ſatisfaction, and induced 
them to believe it would be permanent. The next great ob- 
ject of their attention, was the preparation of a ſplendid em- 
baſſy to Isfahan, near which city Nadir was encamped with 
his forces. In the mean while, the Perſian monarch ap- 
pointed Muſtapha Khan his embaſſador to the grand fignior. 

We have already obſerved that the Ruſſian court had not 
yet ſent any formal embaſſy to Nadir, ſince his acceſſion to 
the throne of Perſia: it was therefore thought high time to 
perform this ceremonial, and obviate the ill effects which a 
ſeeming diſregard might produce, now that Nadir had no 
foreign enemy againſt whom to employ his forces, The im- 
preſſions which the Ruſſians as well as the Turks had con- 
ceived, prevented in a great meaſure the belief that the fate 
of this mighty conqueror was fo near at hand. Knez Galit- 
N L215 zen 


m Mecca and Medina. 
* Generally underſtood the Caſpian and Black Seas. 
This treaty Was not ſigned till the 1 ith of January 1747. 
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zen was accordingly appointed embaſſador on the part of her 
preſent imperial majeſty ot Ruſſia . | 

Nadir having left his northern dominions, ſent into Geor- 
gia to demand all the ſons of their nobility to attend his camp. 
A ſtep of this nature could not but give theſe brave people 
great offence, eſpecially as it ſeemed to indicate his jealouſy 
of them, and that he meant to hold their ſons as hoſtages, 
with a view to retain the people in their obedience. - The 
Georgians reſolved to take up arms rather than ſubmit ; and 
to this they were the more induced, by the reports that the 
flames of rebellion had reached the eaſtern parts of Perſia. 
Thus encouraged; they repulſed a body of Perſian troops, 
which were ſent into their country to levy taxes, and keep 
them in awe. | 1 | 

Whilſt Nadir was in the neighbourhood of Isfahan, he re- 
ceived intelligence that a rebellion was breaking out in the 
borders of Khoraſan. This province, which had received 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed marks of his favour, was reduced to the 
ſame degree of miſery as the other parts of the empire 4 : but 
the Abdollecs of Herat were the moſt impaticnt of the yoke: 
Under theſe circumſtances, what could be expected from the 
cruel avaricious Nadir? From an inceſſant fatigue and labour 
of mind, attended with ſome infirmities of body, he had con- 
trated a diſpoſition, which in the generality of mankind is 
called by the name of peeviſhneſs, but in him was a diaboli- 
cal fierceneſs, with a total inſenſibility of human ſufferings. 
His avidity, as common to ſickly minds, increaſed with his 
years; and in order to indulge it; he ſeemed reſolved to per- 
form ſome maſter-ſtroke of cruelty. During his ſtay at Iſ- 
fahan, he committed barbarities beyond any of the former 
years of his reign. This antient city, long eſteemed the pa- 
radiſe of the Perſian monarchy, had ia common with all Per- 
ſia felt the fatal conſequences of invaſions and civil wars. 
The tyranny of Nadir had made a great progreſs in that ruin, 
which he now ſeemed determined to compleat. He made 
the heavieſt exactions on the city and the adjacent country, 
and put to death numbers of the inhabitants : among theſe 
were ſeveral Indian and Armenian merchants, whom he 
cauſed to be burnt alive. It was pretended that they had 
bought ſome horſe capariſons belonging to Shah Huſſein, 
from which they had cut off the pearls, without accounting 
with him for their full value. However true this might be, 

Vor. II. Oo i 


e See account of this embaſly, Vol. I. Chapters LIV. LV. 


*. 


LVI. and L. VIII. 
1 See Vol. L Chap. LXV. 
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it could not be deemed a ſufficient reaſon for ſuch barbarities. 
It is probable, that he ſuſpected the Armenians held a correſ- 
pondence with the rebel Georgians ; and that the Indians 
in their commerce with Kandahar, might take occafion to 
mention the ſtate of affairs in the northern and weſtern parts 
of the empire. 
| In January 1747 he left Isfahan, and marched 
1747. with his forces to Kherman. Here his cruelties were 
not inferior to thoſe he had exerciſed at Isfahan; being re- 
ſtrained by no ties of juſtice, nor the tears of the miſerable ; 
by no regards of hoſpitality, nor even the protection due to 
Rrangers: among other outrages, he caufed the interpreter 
of the Dutch factors to be beaten with ſticks, after the Per- 
fian manner, till he expired; pretending, that a Perſian of 
diſtinction had depoſited in his hands a large ſum of money. 
From Kherman he proceeded to Meſched, where he con- 
tinued to practiſe the greateſt barbarities; few perſons of any 
note, whether military men or merchants, Perſians or Ar- 
menians, eſcaped without the loſs of one or both their eyes. 
He then directed his courſe to Kælat, the grand repoſitory of 
His treaſure. It wasimagined, that he intended to put things 
in readineſs for his reception in that ftrong place, after the 
execution of his projects. 
Upon the breaking out of the rebellion in the province of 
Herat, he had given orders to his nephew Ali Kouli Khan, 
then at Meſched, to march againſt the Abdollees with a large 
body of forces; ſtrictly enjoining him, that whatever the 
exigencies of affairs might be, not to unite his troops with 
thoſe of Tatnaras Khan. The latter commanded in the eaſ- 
tem frontiers, and was reputed a man of great experience 
and knowledge of war * : he alſo had the fame injunction 
with regard to Ali Kouli Khan; however, they entered into 
a correſpondence, which produced a mutual regard, and ter- 
minated in the junction of their forces. 
Nadir was thus extremely alarmed; it ſeemed as if he was 
betrayed on every fide, and moft of all by his own nephew. 
Things being thus circumſtanced, he wrote to Ali Kovli 
Khan, to fend Tamaras Khan to him as a priſoner ; and ap- 
prehenſive that his nephew might not obey thoſe commands, 
"Toon after he fent orders to Tamaras Khan, to arreſt his ne- 
pPbew, and ſend him to his camp. Neither of theſe orders 
were obeyed ; on the contrary, a mutual communication of 
; | them 
lt is faid that this Khan had formed a regiment of infantry 
after the European manner. 
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them produced a firmer union, and more vigorous meaſures 
for their ſecurity. 

When Nadir found that neither of theſe generals were obe- 
dient, and that the junction of their forces rendered them at 
leaſt as formidable as the royal army, he tried a further ex- 
pedient to ſeparate them, which was to ſend a meſlage to his 
nephew, conceived in very gentle terms, deſiting him to 
come to his camp. Ali Kouli Khan excuſed himſelf, al- 
ledging that the rebellion was not ſuppreſſed, and conſequent- 
ly his abſence would be attended with dangerous conſequen- 


ces. In the mean while Tamaras Khan had the ſame invi- 
tation, and pleaded want of health. 


CHAP. IXX. 


Nadir marches to Meſched ; and from thence to the plains of 
Sultan Meydan. He intends to maſſacre part of his own 
army, but is himſelf aſſaſſinated. Diſperſion sf the Perſian 

army. Motives of Nadir's ſuppoſed intention of a maſſacre. 
Reflection on his death. 


— 


N this critical ſituation of affairs, Nadir took the reſolu- 
tion of marching to Meſched, where he arrived to- 
wards the end of May. Thoſe who had eſcaped the barba- 
rity of his officers, became the objects of his avarice, which 
was aggravated to a wanton fierceneſs in every ſpecies of 
cruelty. He then marched into the plains of Sultan Meydan, 
a day's journey to the north-weſt of Meſched. Here it is 
ſaid he called before him ſome of the chiefs of the Ouſbegs, 
Turkumans, and other Tartars, who compoſed a great part 
of his army, and having ſworn them to ſecreſy and o- 
bedience, he diſcloſed his defign of putting to the ſword all 
the Perſians in his camp ; and that he would play off a ſky- 
rocket at twelve in the night, as a ſignal to begin the maſſa- 
cre: that when this work was done, he would load them 
with money and great honours ; propoling, after he had 
erected a huge pyramid of Perſtan heads, to retire and end his 
days at Kælat. 

A Georgian ſlave in Nadir's tent accidentally over-heard 
ſome part of the conterence, in which this bloody plot was 
reſolved on. He immediately found means to diſcover the 
ſecret to the Kurtchi Baſhi, who when Night approached 
ſent for ſeveral of the principal Perſian officers of the army, 
and communicated this extraordinary piece of intelligence. 

O93 They 
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They immediately diſpatched ſcouts to obſerve the motions of 
the Tartars, many of whom were reported to be whetting 
their ſabres, as if ſome expedition was intended. Minds 
deeply tinctured with jealouſy ſoon take alarm; the leaſt in- 
timation of a deſign ſo horrid as this, might confirm their 
belief of it. Under this fatal extremity, what reſolution 
could be taken but that Nadir himſelf ſhould die ? 

Saleh Beg, an officer of great intrepidity, and colonel of 
the body guard of Afshars, offered his Service for this pur- 
poſe, and demanded only tour choſen men as followers. The 
uſual time of Nadir's going to reſt being paſt, and a few 
hours before the ſignal for the intended maſſacre, Saleh Beg 
and his followers, under a pretence of urgent buſineſs, with 
ſome kind of violence paſſed the guard ; and ruſhing into the 
outward partition of the harram met an eunuch, whom they 
diſpatched. From thence they proceeded into the harram, 
where they met an old woman, whom they alſo killed. They 
were yet at a loſs in which of the tents © Nadir ſlept, till by 
the light of a lamp they diſcovered ſome jewels : here they 
ruſhed in and found him. Either he had not yet ſlept, or 
was awakened by the cries of the woman, and roſe from his 
bed. When the aſſaſſins approached him, Nadir drew his 
ſabre, and demanded what buſineſs they had: Salch Beg 
made no anſwer, but immediately cut him with his ſabre on 
the left fide of his collar- bone. This did not prevent the 
Shah's collecting force ſufficient to kill two of the ſoldiers 
who came up to him to finith their leader's buſineſs. He was 
then retiring out of his tent, when the cords of it tripped 
him, and Saleh Beg gave him a mortal wound. Nadir cry'd, 
„Mercy, and I will forgive you all;“ to which this officer 
reply d, You have not ſhewn any mercy, and therefore 
merit none.“ | 

Saleh Beg having performed this important buſineſs, cut 
off Nadir's head. The Tartars, to whom the tyrant had 
always ſhewn a diſtinguiſhed preference, no ſooner heard 
that he was killed, than they expreſſed the higheſt reſentment, 
and took to their arms; upon which a general pillage and 
confuſion enſued : in ſeveral quarters of the army they at- 
tacked the Perſians, at once to revenge the death of their ge- 


neral, and afford the better opportunity of plunder * ; ſo that 
before 


There are many tents within one common incloſure. 

t J have never been able to get any information concerning 
thoie large jewels which ornamented the five ets of horte-furri- 
ture belonging to Nadir. It 1s probable they were pillaged, or 
Þuryed and lcit on this occaſion. 
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before daylight above five thouſand men an both ſides were 
lain. The body of the ſlaughter'd Nadir was then produ- 
ced ; the Tartars inſiſted on ſeeing his head alſo, and being 
ſatisfied that he was really dead, the whole army diſperſed. 
Some of them joined the forces of Ali Kouli Khan, who at 
that time was at no great diſtance. Others ſought their re- 
ſpective homes, if ſuch homes could then be found after ſo 
great a change of affairs, and after a continued campaign for 
eighteen years. 
It is more than poſſible that a maſſacre of the Perſians in 
. Nadir's army was really intended, however incredible the 
thing may appear. Maſlacres have been known even in the 
chriſtian world, for the purpoſes of zeal, ambition, or falſe 
glory. The affair of Dehlie is a proof that ſuch a thought 
was not ſtrange to the mind of Nadir. It is natural for man- 
kind to propoſe ſome end to themſelves, as the reward of 
their labours; which can be no other than the enjoyment of 
reſt. This happens even to men who are formed only for 
action, and upon the trial enjoy no ſatisfaction in reſt; ſo 
much does the mind long for ſome change in which life may 
become more grateful. Nadir's avarice was no longer ſup- 
portable; he had filled up the meaſure of his iniquities; he 
had ruined Perſia; he had loſt the affections of his ſubjects, 
to a degree that converted all their ſentiments of obedience 
into a thirſt of revenge, which they only wanted an opportu- 
nity to gratifſy; he knew this, and had no ſenſibility of their 
ſufferings. By the ſtrength of his own underſtanding, he 
might eaſily foreſee his fate approaching, if he did not take 
ſome deſperate means to prevent it. His nephew and Tama» 
ras Khan, or himſelf, muſt fall; unleſs he could ſecure a 
ſafe retreat in Kælat. This was hardly poflible, whilſt he 
was ſurrounded by numbers who ſought his deſtruction, and 
would carry their wiſhes into execution, upon the leaſt dimi- 
nution of his authority. 
Many reaſons may be affigned, why ſuch a man under 
ſuch circumſtances, ſhould have recourſe to this expedient : 
fince the complicated motives of revenge and cruelty, with 
deſpair of his own preſervation on other terms, might ſuggeſt 
it to him. On the other hand there are many circumſtances. 
which do not favour the opinion; but it was generally re- 
ported and believed by the Perſians. The manifeſto's pub- 
| liſhed after Nadir's death, only mention his cruelty and ava- 
rice in general. Ali Kouli Khan does acknowledge that he. 
was in a conſpiracy againſt his uncle, and that he had ſent a 
perſon on purpoſe to perpetrate the fact; conſequently it 
| | O00 3 might 
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might have been effected, without any ſuch motive as the 
apprehenſion of an intended maſſacre. It is however proba- 
ble, that Nadir was not without ſuſpicion of the deſign of his 
nephew ; and, if he intended the maſlacre, we may ſuppoſe 

it was in conſequence of that ſuſpicion. | 

Common ſenſe and experience might teach us, that Nadir's 
conduct would produce a violent death at one time or other : 
no occaſion could be more inviting than this: for beſides all 
the tcrrors of his paſt cruelty, his army had nothing before 
their eyes, but the dreadful ſcene of civil wars, which had al- 
ready laid waſte ſo great a part of their country, The joint 
forces of Ali Kouli Khan and Tamaras Khan had not yet 
committed any hoſtilities ; yet were theſe leaders in a ftate 
of rebellion ; and it was obvious, that they would never ſub- 
mit to Nadir, but by compulſive means. And for whom 
was Nadir's army to fight? For a man whom they deteſted 
as a monſter of crueity and oppreſſion. 

Thus fell this ſcourge of the eaſtern world, at the age of 
fixty-one, after a reign of eleven years and three months, 
leaving a fatal proof how much it is in one man's power, in 
an age of great corruption, to plunge a whole nation into an 
abyſs of miſery ; teaching alſo a leſſon, that the ſovereign 
who converts the mercy and juſtice which ought to grace a 
throne into oppreſſion and cruelty, muſt expect that Provi- 
dence will fet bounds to his iniquity. By his example we 
likewiſc learn, that the moſt ambitious prince can never arrive 
at the power of doing much miſchief, till a people are devoted 
to a vain and luxurious life, eager only in the purſuit of tri- 
vial and unworthy gratifications, corrupt to an extreme, and 
loft to all ſenſe of virtue. Could Perſia have thus groaned 
under a world of miſeries, but by the iniquity of Perſians ? 
That iniquity became the inſtrument of their tyrant's power; 
and never will there want a tyrant in any country, when the 
people are arrived to ſuch an extreme of venality and cor- 
ruption. 


PART 
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Cryaracrer of NADIR SHAH. 


CH AP. LXXI. 


Reflections on the death and general character of Nadir Shah. 
An account of his perſon, voice, firength, arms, valour, 
memory, diet, dreſs, love of women, cruelty, avarice, di ſ 

truſt, artfulneſs, clemency, liberality, generalfhip, poli- 


ics, &c. 


As the ſoul has certainly a conſciouſneſs after death, we 
muſt now leave poor Nadir to reviſe his own actions, 
and to conſider if an obſcure and early death had not been 
preferable to all the pleaſures and triumphs of his life; but he 
is in the hands of that judge, whoſe laws it is our honour and 
happineſs to obey, and whoſe councils it is impiety to ſeruti- 


The actions of this uſurper made ſuch a ſplendid figure 
even in the eyes of the European world, that for many years 
it was doubtful on what principles he acted; and conſequently 
what praiſes were his due. Time has now taught us to ſtrip 
them of all difguiſe z and as he who yeſterday was lord of 
the lives of millions, is now levelled with the meaneſt, and 
it may be feared the vileſt of men, we may ſpeak of him 
without reſerve. We may expatiate'frecly on the wonderful 

abilities by which he captivated thoſe who were the inſtru- 
ments of his impiet 7. a 3 * 
Fortune and ſucceſs are apt to dazzle the tender fight of 
mortal man; and to repreſent things as glorious, which in 
their nature are deteſtable. What millions has the phantom 
Falſe Glory facrificed. at her altars] The actions of great 
conquerors, how unworthy ſoever, ate oſten viewed in di- 
fant ages and remote regions, not wich wander and amazes 
ment only, but even with envy. But the proſpect of eter- 
nity muſt convince us, that to die fan the ſerviee of our fel- 
low-cxeatures is really glorious z whalk thoſe who trample 
| Oo 4 55 nl .- ypan 
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upon a proſtrate world, and violate the laws of humanity, 
are but as dreadtul forma, or peſtilent al blaſts, to execute 
the wrath of an offended God. Men who trace the paths of 
glory by the light of fire and ſword, can have no right to be 
remembered, except it be with horror or indignation. 

To enter deep into the characters of men, even of our 
own country and religion, is no vulgar taſk ; but if we tra- 
vel into remoter regions, where the manners and genius of a 
nation differ very much, to unravel all the foldings of a heart, 
diſtinguiſhed from among a whole people, by a mixture of 
qualities unintelligible upon common principles, the under- 
ſtanding is puzzled. In characters like that of Nadir Kouli, 
we may trace out the cruelty of a Nero ; the ſubtlety of a 
Hannibal; the valour of a Scipio; the artfulneſs of a Crom+ 
well; with the fortune, as well as the cataſtrophe, of a Cz- 
far : nor will theſe make up the compoſition, till we add the 
avarice of a Veſpaſian; and blend them all with an unpo- 
liſhed brutal temper, ſuch as mean educations are apt to ex- 
hibit, when poſſeſſed of great power. 

The minuteſt circumſtances relating to thoſe, who have 
been the objects of our aſtoniſhment, afford ſatisfaction to 
the mind. I will therefore mention ſuch particulars, rela- 
ting to Nadir Kouli, as have reached my knowledge, and 
which did not occur, or could not be fo properly inſerted, in 
the body of this hiſtorical account. "Thoſe, to whom his 
perſon was familiarly known, agree that his countenance 


was expreſſive rather of an ingenuous mind, than a cruel 


diſpoſition. He was an Afshar, as already mentioned ; and 
his face was rounder, and his noſe leſs inclined to the Ro- 
man, than the Perſians generally are. His hair was black ; 

His eyes large and expreſſive; his forehead high; and his 
complexion ſwarthy. His body was robuſt ; and his ſtature 
about fix feet : his ſhoulders were round . His whole coun- 
tenance and perſon were awful, particularly when be ſpoke. 
His voice was fo ſtrong and ſonorous, as to be audible to 
an incredible diſtance ; and the effect it had upon his own 
ſoldie. s, as well as an enemy, when he gave his commands 
in the field of battle, proved one great ſtep to his advances 
anent to the regal power. 

His corporal ſtrength was not leſs inftrumental to his for- 
tune. The extreme indulgence which had been ſhewn him 
by nature in the _ of his ys received an ac- 

- cumulated 


The Oriental people generally are round-ſhouldered, ariſing 


from their manner of fitting, and this occaſions there being very 
little of majeſty in their gait... | 
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cumulated force by the habit of his life. The battle-ax is 
one of the moſt antient weapons among the Orientals, but it 
had been for ſome years much neglected in Perſia; Nadir re- 
ſtored the uſe of it in a more particular manner: it was his 
favourite weapon, inſomuch that before he aſſumed the dia- 
dem, he was generally ſtiled the Ax-Khan, Afterwards he 
was often ſeen with a battle ax in his hand, playing with it in 
his tent of audience. His blows with this weapon carried 
with them inevitable death; of which he gave many proofs. 

His memory was as remarkable, as his perfe& knowledge 
of the genius and temper of the Perſians. He could at all 
times eaſily recolle& the names, perſons, and characters, of 
all thoſe with whom he had any connection v. He had ſtu- 
died the ſtate of the finances, and knew the particular reve- 
nues of every province: but he was ſo great a maſter of the 
art of ways and means, that he over-ſhot his mark, and by 
his oppreſſions quite deftroyed his own end, As he had no 
turn to contemplation, his ſpirits were free and untired by 
any reflections but what immediately aroſe from his employ- 
ments in the field. He was far advanced in life before he had 
learnt to read ; nor did any part of his knowledge depend 
the leaſt on books. His preſence of mind was very remark- 
able *; and his reſolutions were almoſt as quick as his 
thoughts : hence he did many things extravagant and abſurd. 

At one part of his life he drank freely of wine and brandy, 
but afterwards abſtained from the latter entirely, and uſed 
the former in ſuch a proportion only, as gave the greater 
energy to his thoughts, and ſupported the activity and 
ſtrength of his bady. The uſe of wine is contrary to the 
Mahommedan law, but his example recommended it to his 
ſoldiers. He uſed to feed liberally upon a ſimple diet; yet 
he would march a whole day upon the ſtrength of a few 
parched peaſe, which it is common for the Perſians to carry 
in their pockets. 

His dreſs was not remarkable ; his mind ſeemed to be ſu- 
perior to external pomp or luxurious ſoftneſs, His pride was 


w What is related of him concerning his dictating to ſeveral 
ſecretaries at the ſame time, I apprehend aroſe from the notion 
that Julius Cæſar did this. I will not diſpute the abilities of ei- 
ther the Roman or the Perſian hero; but as the letters of the lat- 
ter are contained in few words, the matter being given in general 
terms, the ſecretary performs the office, and then reads the let- 
ter. And here it may be obſerved, that there have been ſomę 
inſtances of their reading differently from what they wrote, which 
Has been the occaſion of great villainies and perplexities. 

* See page 391. | | 
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in precious ſtones J, with which his diadem was adorned, 
and he wore ſeveral in his turbant alſo. He was often ſcen 
with a large ſaphire in his hand, with which he uſed to amuſe 
himſelf in his tent. It was ſaid, that he always wore a coat 
of mail of chain-work under his cloaths : this is not impro- 
bable, conſidering the knowledge he had of the reſentment of 
the people towards him. He affected to go thinly clad, and 
recommended this example to his ſoldiers. 

It is reaſunable to believe, that mens paſſions are ſtrong in 
proportion to what is generally underſtood by ſtrength of 
mind, and in ſome meaſure connected with the appetite. 
Where religion and the cuſtom of a country ſubſcribe to any 
favourite inclipation, it would be ſurprizing, if a man poſ- 
ſeſicd of a boundleſs power, did not give as boundleſs a ſcope 
to ſuch inclination. Nadir was remarkable for his love of 
women. It was ſaid, that ſome ycars before his death, a 
virgin was brought to his bed every night: theſe are ſtories 
however which are ridiculous. He contented himſelt latterly 
with thirty-thice women *; ſome of whom long retained a 
place in his favour. In his warsin Turkey, he often carried 
his ſeraglio with him. 

His deteſtation of ſodomy was extreme: but though he 
had ircquent cccaſions of making examples of the practiſers of 
that fin, yet I never heard that he intertered but once; and 
then he cauſed the malefactor's eyes to be put out, his ears, 
his noſe, and his lips to be cut oft: under theſe miſerable cir- 
cumſtances, this man put himſclf to death, In what man- 
ner the Perſians formerly regarded this fin, appears from the 
conduct of Shah Seffie towards a youth, who, in geſiſting 
this atrocious crime, ſtabbed his own maſter, a Khan of 
great diſtinction, for which the Shah condemned him to be 
torn to pieces by dogs. The fame fortitude which induced 
this youth to deliver himſelf by ſuch deſperate means, 
ſupported him to the laſt ; ard he died with the utmoſt 
bravery. 

As to cruelty, it at length became a kind of diverſion to 
Nadir; this was chiefly excited by avarice, and jealouſy of 
his own ſecurity, as well as a habit of inſenſibility. I never 
indeed heard that he put any man to death, in cold blood, 
with his own hands, after his advancement to we 2 


Y 1 have already had occaſion to mention the horſe-furnitures, 
Vol. I. Chap. XXVII. 
Theſe had about the ſame number of female ſervants and at- 


tendants, which conſtituted the number mentioned in Vol. L 


Chap, XXX VIL 
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this is more than can be ſaid of ſome of their former princes, 
who lawfully poſſeſſed the regal dignity ; for the Perſian 
Kings through many ages have been remarkable for great in- 
humanity. How very different are the chriſtian and Ma- 
hommedan princes | The former, who underſtand their dig- 
nity, never appear in caſes of executions * ; the latter de- 
light to be preſent, being otherwiſe diffident that their orders 
will not be performed. Nadir ſaw the executions of all thoſe 
who were put to death in his camp b, nor ever appeared in 
the leaſt diſturbed. | 

When mens crimes became various and complicated, and 
the judge blends his private paſſions or reſentments with the 
exerciſe of his office, in what an extremity of miſery mult a 
nation be involved, where juſtice is thus adminiſtered ? Some 
inſtances of Nadir's cruelty were the effects of policy. Upon 
occalion of his memorable exploit of driving the Afghans out 
of Perſiac, when he entered Isfahan in triumph, one of his 
ſoldiers violated the wife of a Perſian of diſtinction. The 


man complained to Nadir, that he could not live after ſo 
great an indignity ; * No,” ſays Nadir, *I think you can» 


„not,“ and immediately ordered him to be ſtrangled. He 
then explained to his officers the reaſon of his conduct in 
theſe terms, ] make no doubt but you will conſider me as 
« very cruel, for taking this man at his word ; but what 
« can I do in ſuch times as theſe ? A victorious army cannot 
&« always be reſtrained. Had I redreſſed this man's wrongs, 
& ] ſhould have a hundred ſuch complaints made to me, 
„ and my time would be taken up in chaſtiſing my ſoldier's, 
© inftead of employing them to conquer the enemies of our 
« country.” However, he altered his rule of conduct in 
this particular, of which I have related ſome inſtances. | 

He often ſuffered ſeveral to paſs with impunity, though he 
| knew they gave him no leſs harſh an appellation than villain; 
but towards thoſe who exerciſed their wit in keener ſatyr, he 
was inexorable. It is a compliment amongſt the Perſians, to 
ſay upon the entrance of a gueſt, Your place was very 
« void d.“ In the mauſoleum which Nadir cauſed to be 

built 

The late king of Portugal was indeed carried away with falſe 
notions of religion, fo as to be preſent, incog. at the burning of 
the Jews. 

b The Perſian judges, either civil or military, who fit on 
cauſes, are obliged to be preſent at the execution of their own 
ſentences ; when it does not extend to death, they mitigate or in- 
creaſe as they think proper. F 

In 1729. | 

4 This anſwers to, Your company was much wanted. 
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built at Meſched, for his reception aſter death, ſomebody 
wrote on the walls in very pathetic terms; “ Oh! Nadir, 
c how full of thy renown is every corner of the earth ! Thy 
© name indeed is very great; but thy place here is very 
6 void.“ Severe inquiſition was made for the author of this 
writing ; it was concluded to be done by ſome man of let- 
ters; and many Mullahs were brought to a trial: to com- 
pel them to a diſcovery, ſome were whipt to ſuch an extre- 
mity, that they expired under the laſh. 

In alluſion to Nadir's exaltation, a certain perſon obſerved 
of a fountain in Isfahan, that the higher the water was 
thrown up, the greater was the velocity of its fall. Nadir 
never wanted the baſe Inſtruments of tyranny to acquaint 
him of the minuteſt actions; and this man gratified his wit 
at no leſs an expence than his life. 

None of their former kings ever inflicted puniſhments in a 
greater variety, or with circumſtances more whimſical and 
extravagant, than Nadir. Two perſons of diſtinction wrote 
to him ſeveral times, complaining of cach other: at length 
they were both ſent for to the camp. It is probable he knew 
the characters of theſe men; but without entering into the 
merits of either of their complaints, he pronounced them 
both raſcals ; ** And ſince, ſays he, „you are ſo fond of 
c troubling me with your epiſtles, I will ſpoil your ſport ;” 
accordingly he ordered the eyes of both of them to be put 
out. His wantonneſs in cruelty was not leſs apparent, in 
the inſtance I] have mentioned of the dancer ©. Another time 
he ordered a man's teeth to be pulled out, for no other rea- 
ſon than their being buck-teeth, The ſtory of his cauſing 
Shaverdi Beg to be beaten, in order that he might remember 
the charge which was given him f, had humour and judg- 
ment mixed with barbarity. 

He treated common men and delinquents of the higheſt 
rank without much diſtinction of perſons. It was no unuſu- 
al ſight in the chancery, to ſee thoſe who had been the day 
before baſtinadoed almoſt to death, whoſe eyes had been put 
out, or their noſe cut off, yet brought before him to be fur- 
ther queſtioned. Upon theſe occaſions they have often ſunk 
down thro” pain or want of reſt : and theſe miſerable objects 
have been alſo obliged to travel with the camp. When Na- 
dir ſent for any perſon, if he did not inſtantly come, the meſ- 
enger. drove him with blows ;-and thoſe who have made 
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any ſhort delay, to finiſh their prayers , or to perform any 
other weighty buſineſs, have been often baſtinadoed. 

The avarice of this tyrant was no leſs remarkable than his 
cruelty. It was his cuſtom, according to the practice of 
former kings, to ſend for the governors of the provinces, 
however remote from his camp, to appear before him every 
new-year's-day. His intention in this very frequently was to 
mulct them, or put them to death. His ordinary method 
was to interrogate them concerning the ſtate and condition of 
the province, and of their own behaviour in particular. From 
thence he proceeded to trifling and ſuperfluous queſtions, 
concluding that he ſuppoſed they had defrauded him of large 
ſums. ** How much,“ ſays he, of my money have you 
« eaten d; and in whoſe hands is it lodged ?” Theſe queſ- 
tions were ordinarily followed by the baſtinado, to induce 
them to condemn themſclves, or to accuſe other people of 
being depoſitaries of conſiderable ſums. It frequently hap- 
pened that theſe perſons, either to avoid the pain of corporal 
puniſhments, or with the hopes of being reſtored to their 
governments, have given in a fictitious liſt of perſons as 
their debtors, with the ſums due from each, and alſo of et- 
fects depoſited in their hands. They even took this occaſion 
to gratify their private reſentments, by mentioning thoſe as 
their debtors, who had given them any offence. The con- 
ſequence of theſe declarations was the iſſuing a decree, or- 
dering the collection of ſuch ſums and effects by the ſevereſt 
executions of military law, without any liberty of appeal pre- 
vious to the payment. If theſe pretended debtors, after a 
ſevere beating were found incapable of payment, orders were 
often given to colle& ſuch ſums from the province. The 
governors were frequently guilty of enormous extortions and 
cruelties, without giving a true account of what they had 
thus unjuſtly collected; yet the complaints of the people 
ſeldom obtained them any relief ; for the elders or principal 
perſons of the provinces, who were generally called on to 
appear as witnefles againſt their governors, were often com- 
pelled to make good their allegations, by paying the deficien- 
cy of the Shah's demands, after the ſequeſtration of the go- 
vernor's effects. He carried the matter ſo far that upon a 
certain occaſion, when he found himſelf diſtreſſed how to 

| anſwer 


5 The Mahommedans are much ſtricter in this reſpect than 
the chriſtians. 
k 'The ordinary term in Perſia for embezzlement. 
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anſwer one who had vindicated his conduct, he ſaid to him, 
% You raſcal, did not you drink cold water?“ 

It does not appear, from any circumſtance of the firſt 
ſtage of this man's life, that his temper was avaricious. It 
is natural to believe, that he thought nothing could ſecure 
his uſurpation better than the poverty of the people, as the 
moſt effectual means of preventing their rebellions, or of 
rendering them abortive. This is the beſt argument that 
can be brought in extenuation of that crime, which at length 
became the great moving principle to drown Perſia in blood, 
Poverty without doubt was a great diſcouragement, and 
often proved a bar to the ſucceſs of their attempts againſt 
him. But what can we ſay of his unjuſt and cruel treat- 
ment of private perſons, merely for the ſake of what they 
poſſeſſed ; where there was not the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect 
their loyalty ? 

In 1740, ſeveral diſtrits in Ghilan were ordered to equip 
ſoldiers for the ſervice of the crown, and to be anſwerable 
in the penalty of one thouſand crowns * for each deſerter. 
This proved a ſource of oppreſſion ; for theſe recruits were 
generally ill paid, and ill treated in the army, that they 
might be tempted to deſert ; and the payment of the penalty 
was always rigorouſly exacted of the ſecurities, 

When he found himſelf bound in honour to diſapprove of 
the behaviour of his governors, of whoſe unjuſt conduct all 
poſſible evidence had been given, his decrees for reſtitution 
to the complainants were generally expreſſed in ſuch ambi- 
guous terms, as rendered the application for juſtice vexati- 
ous, and the iſſue of them oftentimes unſucceſsful. Sen- 
ſible of his predominant vice, his greateſt officers greedily 
amaſſed riches, as the ſureſt means of their preſervation ; 
though it frequently happened, thoſe very riches were the 
cauſe of their deſtruction. Having been often challenged to 
anſwer for their corruption, ſeveral of the moſt conſidera- 
ble amongſt them, at length reſolved to keep a regular ac- 
count of all preſents they received, that in caſe of need 
they might produce it: but ſtill it was a misfortune to poſ- 
ſeſs any money; for Nadir ſeldom thought he had got their 
all. Shew and equipage is a favourite paſſion among the Per- 
fians, yet I obſerved the governors who came to anſwer for 
their conduct, and other great officers, choſe to walk on 
| foot 


i This is an inſtance of ſuch flagrant tyranny, as hardly comes 
within the limits of belief, yet I have been allured that it is teal- 
ly true. | 
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foot in the camp, rather than to appear in any circumſtances 
of affluence. As to the officers of inferior rank, they ima- 
gined their ſecurity conſiſted in refuſing preſents, 


Avarice, the peculiar weakneſs of old age, increaſed on - 


Nadir with his years: yet his rapaciouſneſs might not be en- 
tirely an effect of this paſſion. If we conſider the vaſt ex- 
pence of his army; the impoſſibility of railing taxes upon 
his people, in the latter part of his reign ; and that his ſafety 
depended on the military power with which he was ſurround- 
ed; his Indian treaſure, though reputed very large, was not 
ſufficient to check his apprehenſions of want. At length he 
gave a ſtanding order to his miniſters, not to preſent any pe- 
titions to him that were repugnant to the intereſt of the 
crown ® ; by which was plainly meant, that he would do 
no other act of juſtice in money affairs, than the bare pay» 
ment of his army. 

The ſeizure he made on his own ſoldiers, on the banks 
of the Indus, is as diſtinguiſhed a proof of his avarice, as of 
his reſolution. From that time he laid claim to all diamonds 
and jewels of value, that were expoſed to ſale in his domint- 
ons; alledging, that he had been defrauded of them, on the 
occaſion of his Indian conqueſt ; or that they were ſtolen out 
of his jewel-houſe. He has more than once puniſhed of- 
fenders of this ſort with baſtonading, and even with death; 
and, in theſe cafes, beſide the loſs of the precious ſtones, he 
inflicted a mulct of equal value. | 

Jealouſy and diſtruſt, in all their horrid forms, will ever 
wait in the chambers of tyrants, and torment them“ before 
se their time.” Nadir's great officers were ſo ſenſible of 
this, that they were afraid to converſe even with ſtrangers, 
except when they were upon duty in their tribunals. Nei- 
ther did they dare to vitit each other in their tents, except in 
the day-time ; and that only in the preſence of their ſervants, 
or other witneſſes, leſt a ſuſpicion ſhould be conceived of 

their 

„This is a common notion in arbitrary countries, where the 
prince and his ſubjects are often conſidered in fo different a light, 
that many acts of juſlice are omitted, out of a religious _ 
to the intereſt of the crown, as they are pleaſed to call it. 
haps it is trom the ſame notion, that even in fo polite and free a 
country as Great Britain, the debts of a deceaſed prince are paid 
very late, and ſometimes not at all. This conduct ſeems to be 
void of economy, it not of juiltice. It it is underſtood as a con- 
dition, that when a prince dies, the tradeſman muſt lofe his 
money, there ought at leait to be ſome method in payments whilſt 
he lives; and, in the mean while, the prince mult pay dear for 
all that be conſumes that is bought on truſt. 
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their caballing againſt him a. He made no ſeruple of telling 
the people that he was apprized of their diſaffection, but that 
he neither regarded it nor them. An arrow was ſhot once 
into his quarters with a libel, aecuſing him of tyranny and 
irreligion; demanding of him if he was a devil or god: a 
tyrant, a king, or a prophet? That if he was a god, they 
would ſupplicate his merey to avert their puniſhment; if a 
king, they intreated him to ſhew clemency ; if a prophet, 
to produce his miſſion ? To this paper Nadir made a very 
diſpaſſionate anſwer : ** I am neither god nor devil, tyrant 
« nor prophet ; but I am one ſent from God, to puniſh an 
& iniquitous generation of men.” This anſwer was written, 
and copies of it annexed to the libel, and placed in the moſt 
conſpicuous part of the camp: a promiſe of pardon was alſo 
made to the author, if he would diſcover himſelf; and a 
conſiderable reward to any perſon who ſhould diſcover him. 

Much may be alledged for the ſuſpicious turn which he 
took; for the Perſians are as gentle, ſoft, and perſuaſive in 
their manners, as they are full of cunning and deceit. They 
are polite, and affect condeſcenſion to ſtrangers or gueſts ; 
but where they have any power or authority, their deport- 
ment is ſelfiſh, haughty, and inſolent: to this we may add 
a ſtrong propenſity o to rebellion. From his earlieſt life Na- 
dir had an experimental knowledge of them, in all their ſe- 
veral ranks and conditions; and ſeemed now to have adopted 
as an invariable maxim, that they could be ruled only with 
a rod of iron. Thus ſeveral cauſes concurred to cheriſh a 
cruel, jealous diſpoſition, As he mounted the throne by 
means of the corruption and immorality of the people, po- 
licy ſtill required him to ſow the ſeeds of a jealous enmity 
among the principal perſons under his command. 

How dreadful the ſituation of a tyrannical king, when the 
very union of his ſubjects is the greateſt object of his terror; 
and their mutual hatred and diſguſt eſſential to his ſupport ! 
Religion was ſtill the cloak to foment animoſities. The Perſi- 
ans profeſſed a veneration for Ali, and their expounders of the 
khoran ; whilſt the Tartars, and other nations, of which his 
army was chiefly compoſed, were of the ſect of the Sunnis. 
Nadir ranked himſelf ſtrictly with neither * , but was equally 

attentive 
'n See Vol. 1. Chap. XXIX. | 

o Though this may not be the proper characteriſtic of the 

ople, yet it feems to be an effect of their preſent immorality, 
as well as reſentment of tyranny. 


e We have alteady explained his political inclination to the 
{eR of the Sunnis. 
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attentive to gratify both, whenever the occaſion required. 
His greateſt ſupport aroſe from the multitude of his ſpies and 
emiſſaries, detached into every part ot the empire. His pub- 
lic officers and private agents, growing ſuſpicious of each 
other, were equally impatient of giving the firſt information, 
of any ſecret deſign, or even diſaffection, in prejudice to 
their maſter. Thus the neareſt relations and moſt intimate 
friends, often entertained a jealouſy of each other. Thoſe 
who'had any honeſty in their nature, might be ſometimes 
tempted for their oaths ſake, to prevent the effuſion of blood, 
to give intelligence; the envious and revengeful to gratify 
their private paſſions; his mercenaries for tr intereſt ; 
and almoſt in general were they deſirous of ſharing the ſpoils 
of ruined provinces ; thus tearing out the entrails of their 
common parent, and rendering themſclves inſtrumental to 
their own deſtruction. Every ſocial virtue was neglected ; 
common faith and common honeſty were little more among 
them, than bare names. Under theſe circumſtances, how 
could they be delivered from the power of one tyrant, with- 
out falling into the hands of another? 
_ Whilſt Nadir's glory was ripening, it was his policy to 
make great proſeſſions of eſteem to thoſe whoſe ſervices he 
ſtood in need of; but afterwards he ated on the wretched 
maxim, that a king has no friend or relation. Gratitude 
conſequently could not appear as a princely virtue, nor have 
any ſeat in his breaſt ; on the contrary, he ſeemed diffident, 
that thoſe who were capable of a zealous concern for his in- 
| tereſt, from a principle of affection, might, on the ſame prin- 
Ciplez be partial to others alſo, if his conduct ſhould render 
him ungrateful to them. This ſeemed to be the general 
rule he obſerved, with ſome few exceptions; ſince we find 
that the vigilance and moderation of Muſtapha Khan and 
Coſmin Khan, the only two perſons whoſe conduct I ever 
heard commended, ſupported them; and we muſt amidft 
all his crimes do Nadir the juſtice to remember, that he 
cheriſhed theſe men to the laſt. This ſeems to prove how 
irreſiftable the charms of virtue are; and that the ſubjects of 
Perſia were in general almoſt as little deſerving mercy, as 
their king was diſpoſed to ſhew it. But the amiable qualities 
of the mind being ſo rare, they could be no great objects of 
his dread : the perfections moſt level to his obſervation, and 
which ſtruck moſt forcibly on his mind, were corporal 
ftrength and valour. Though he often ſtood in need of 
theſe, the perſon who acquired any diſtinguiſhed reputation 
Vor. II. | | P Þ | tor 
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for them, became the object of his envy, if not of his fear. 
Of this they told me a remarkable ſtory: 

A certain Mim Baſhi 4 had often diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the field of battle: his kill in the uſe of the ſabre was not 
leſs extraordinary than his corporal ftrength, and he was at 
length made a Khan. The Perſians, in their hyperbolical 

manner of ſpeaking, ſay, that this man could cut a mule 
with a pack-ſaddle on her back through at one ſtroke. It 
is hardly credible how much the Perſians eſteem bodily 
ſtrength and military abilities: Nadir caſt a jealous eye on 
this perſon; and as if he meant to try his virtue, _— 

and 


him the charge of a beautiful girl, to be carried to his 

ther Ibrahim Khan. On the way he debauched her 
Ibrabim difcovering the indignity, ſent her back to the king 
His brother. It is eaſy to imagine, that Nadir would re- 
ſent the affront alſo ; in ſhort, he vowed to ſhed the blood 
of the offender. Riza Kouli Myrza, then in high favour 
with his father, had a very particular regard for this officer 
he attended the priſoner before the Shah's pavilion, plead- 
ed his cauſe, and obtained his pardon. Nadir, for the fake 
of his vow, ordered a bit of the offender's ear to be cut off. 
This however was buta temporary reprieve: ſoon after he was 
ſent to burn a Turkiſh village; but before it was poſſible for 
him to arrive there, he was recalled, and queſtioned why 
he had not performed his orders; and after ſeveral imperious 
Inſults, Nadir commanded that he ſhould be ſtrangled. Be- 
fore the bow-ftring was thrown about his neck, he made a 
ſign, as if he had ſomething of importance to communicate; 
and, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, a ſuſpenſion was permitted. 
The Khan availed himſelf of this interval, to plunge out of 
the hands of the executioners ; and ſeizing the ſabre of one 
near him, ruſhed forward towards the Shah, who roſe from 
his ſeat, and retired before his enemy. The attendants near 
the royal pavilion interpoſed, and killed the delinquent, but 
not before he had ſlain three of them. This circumftance 
was one great cauſe, why the people in general, as well as 
the priſoners, who are brought before the Shah, were kept 
at a greater diſtance than common. 

The natural pride of the human heart is flattered, when 
our ſuperiors bring themſelves down to our level. The ge- 
neral, who is not over-tender of his perſon, becomes the 
minion of the common ſoldiers ; but if to courage he adds 

2: Ss bat liberality, 

4 Commander of a thouſand horſe. 


The circumſtances feem to indicate, that this event was a 
Þttle before he was declared king. 
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liberality, he ſubdues their hearts. Nadir was a maſter of 
every art of this ſort, and in his firſt appearances in life, 
gained the univerſal affection of the army. He was no ſoon- 
er veſted with a command, than he became aſſiduous to in- 
gratiate himſelf with the ſoldiers, not only by procuring 
them their pay in due time, but alſo good cloathing at an 
eaſy price, with the addition of occaſional gifts. He was 
not ignorant of the uſe of clemency, in circumſtances of 
great importance, A party of Ouſbegs, who had done him 
ſignal ſervice in battle, afterwards deſerted from him : he 
ſent a body of troops, and brought them to his camp as pri- 
ſoners : they expected death ; but he bid them continue to 
ſerve him faithfully, as they had already done, and made 
every private man the preſent of fifty crowns, and gave five 
hundred to each officer. The revolt of ſoldiers, on whom 
he moſt depended for the ſecurity of his perſon, as well as 
the advancement of his glory, might have been attended with 
very dangerous conſequences. But he no ſooner carried his 
point, than he adopted new principles. Common prudence 
indeed obliged him to be watchful of the cxconomy of his 
army; yet the meanneſs of his education could not be cor- 
reed by his advancement to the diadem ; and whilſt jealou- 
ſy and diſtruſt became his conſtant companions, cruelty and 
avarice gained the aſcendent over him, in every action of the 
latter part of his life; this appeared in many circumſtances, 
not only towards his army, but to the people in general. 

No part of Nadir's character was more diſtinguiſhed, than 
that of a general; he lived in the field in the ſeveral charac- 
ters of a peaſant, a captive, a ſervant, a robber, a ſoldier, 
a general, and a king. Bred up in all the arts and ſubtleties 
of the Tartars, he acquired a great proficiency in the practi- 
cal knowledge of robbery. Hence it is eaſy to imagine, that 
a perſon of his extraordinary natural talents and perſonal 
ſtrength, ſhould become forward, bold, and enterprizing, 
Enured to a military life, he acquired a ſtrong inclination for 
that variety which a continued change of place is apt to cre- 
ate. The intrepidity which he poſſeſſed in ſo eminent a 
degree, is a dazling quality among men profeſſing arms; but 
ſucceſs eſtabliſhed his character as an able and fortunate ge- 
neral. His perſon and voice were inſtrumental to his pro- 
motion, but his valour was not leſs ſo. They ſeem to have 
acted reciprocally on each other; and the conſciouſneſs of 
his ſuperiority over moſt other men, rendered him dauntleſs 
to a degree of amazement ;z yet were his motions generally 
directed with great prudence * the fame preſence of mind which 
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aſſiſted him on all emergencies, taught him alſo how to con- 
ſult his on ſafety; for it cannot be imputed entirely to for- 
tune, that he was never wounded. In the height of his 
grandeur, he would upon any emergency, out-march his 
daggage, and ſuffer any hardſhip incident to a common ſol- 
dier. | 

His quickneſs of obſervation where his forces were weak- 
eſt, and his preſence of mind in ſuccouring them, ever gave 
him a wonderful ſuperiority over his enemies. His reſoluti- 
on ſcemed to inſpire his people with a determined purpoſe to 
conquer or die; nor did his officers ever behave ill with im- 
punity. In action, he generally tired many horſes, being 
never long miſſing where his preſence was needful. Upon 
theſe occaſions he was wont to addreſs his men in ſuch fami- 
liar terms, as ſeemed to demonſtrate an opinion, that a ſoldier 
will not perform his duty well, when he has no regard for 
his general. He found it indiſpenſibly neceſſary to keep his 
army in motion, to prevent thoſe conſpiracies, for which a 
great part of his ſoldiers were always ripe ; by this means 
alſo, the people in the remote parts of the empire were kept 
in awe, and he was ready to oppoſe the invaſion of his neigh- 
bours, or to make conqueſts. 

As he enjoyed great health, and was enured to exerciſe, 
bis activity was hardly to be exceeded, His mind was 
Qrongly tinctured with the notion of predeſtination, and he 
became ſo much the more dauntleſs by it; yet we do not 
find that he fell into the abſurd practice of deviating from the 
dictates of common fenſe, with which this erroneous prin- 
ciple ſometimes affects its votaries. He ſeldom placed a 
confidence that was unneceſſary, or expoſed himſelf to a 
danger that was avoidable. In the conduct of his wars, he 
ever preferred ſtratagems to force. His marches were al- 
ways amazingly rapid, and his progreſs ſo irregular, and 
contrary to the ordinary rules of war, that he confounded his 
enemies. Thus he often defeated their beſt laid ſchemes, 
and attacked them where they were leaft able to defend 
themſelves. Yet in matters of the greateſt moment, his re- 
ſolutions were generally ſo quick and ſurpaſſing ordinary 
apprehenſions, that it ſeemed doubtful whether they were 
the effects of a ſolid judgment, or a blind temerity. Under 
the difficultics in which he was often involved, irreſolution 
ſeemed to be what he dreaded moſt ; nor did he dare to aſk 
advice, leſt he thould weaken the ſuperiority by which he 
governed. The neighbouring Mahommedan Rates, after 
ſome N knowledge of him, conceived ſuch an opinion of 
0 his 
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his penetration, and ſuch a dread from his forgune, as to 
aſcribe to him a kind of preternatural power. The ſame 
notions, among his own people, oſten led them to betray 
themſelves, and deſert their own cauſe. Err f 
As to religion, it was uncertain what his notions were: 
before a battle, it was his conſtant cuſtom to proſtrate him- 
ſelf for the ſpace of a minute, and make an ejaculatory pray- 
er; this being the chief, if not the ſole act of religion, of 
which he gave any demonſtration, as the Perſians confident- 
ly relate of him. 23 
Never was a man more indefatigable with regard to per- 
ſonal application and attendance to every duty of a comman- 
der: and it was his practice in the height of ſummer, and 
ſometimes at other ſeaſons, to come to his tent of audience 
early in the morning, often making it a ſecond viſit before 
noon, and ſpending many hours of the evening in the ſame 
manner. He was punctual in the payment of his army, and 
took a ſurprizing care that his camp ſhould be ſupplied with 
the neceflaries of life; but at the ſame time he received great 
advantages by being the ſole vender of cloth, and ſome other 
commodities to his ſoldiers, conſtantly employing a perſon 
under the denomination of the Shah's merchant, . = 
Whether it aroſe. from the ſuperiority of his genius that he 
neglected forms, or from the narrowneſs of his education 
that he could not fill up the character, he often forgot the 
dignity of a king. Upon the occaſion of his giving a go- 
vernment to a certain perſon, he ſpoke to this effect: Re- 
<< member that you are not to have any communication with 
cc the Mullah © ; but I know that you will go to him by 
cc .night*, and you will talk of me; he will confeſs there is 
©« not ſuch a king in the world as I am, but at the ſame 
<« time he will tell you I am a raſcal, and have no mercy: 
ce take heed how you liſten to his ſuggeſtions.” Nor was 
he leſs ingenuous upon many occaſions. Having aſked if 
there were any prince on the earth greater than himſelf and the 
grand ſignior; and being anſwered, that there were not any, 
be replied, © Vou are miſtaken ; the Baſha of Bagdat is 
greater than either of us; for both of us have been en- 
« deavouring to reduce him to our ſubjection, but his for- 
cc tune and conduct have been ſuperior to. our attempts v. 
A certain prieſt whom Nadir ſuſpected of diſaffection. 
t He alſo mentioned the room where they would fit, with 
other circumſtances. | 
'» Kurumſack. 


w As mentioned in Page 426. 
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Many circumſtances of the politics of this extraordinary 
man were unfathomable, particularly in his puniſhing of- 
fenders; petty crimes he often chaſtiſed with heavy puniſh- 
ments, whilſt offences of the blackeſt dye ſometimes paſled 
with impunity, or a flight reſentment. Even thoſe who had 
been in open rebellion againſt him, he has more than once 
reinſtated in their office, or preferred them to greater digni- 
ties, of which Taghi Khan is a remarkable inftance. Thus 
he ſeemed inclined to truſt thoſe who had been his avowed 
enemies, rather than ſuch as he had not yet proved. 

In the latter part of his reign he had no counſellor ; and 
his miniſters in moſt repute were fo far from being admitted 
to any kind of familiarity, that they dared not enter his tent. 
When they had buſineſs with him, they ſtood in the open 
air within the ſemicircle of his attendants, being rarely allow- 
ed to fit down, It muſt be obſerved, that the rank to which 
be promoted them was a reward for their valour, and their 
knowledge 0! the arts of extortion, not for their wiſdom or 
probity; from whence it naturally followed, that men of 
the meaneſt extraction often poſſeſſed the higheſt offices. . 
The ſtate of mankind is fo corrupt, that actions even of 

the brighteſt hue frequently endanger the ſecurity of the ac- 
tor, by the malice, envy, avarice, or ambition of other 
men. This has been in no country more verified in thefe 
latter ages, than in Perſia, 'To thoſe uncommon talents 
which Nadir poſſeſſed, had he joined humanity and probity 
of mind, it would be reaſonable to think he might have been 
the inſtrument to prevent the ruin of that unhappy country. 
But could a-man of probity rule over a people, whoſe cor- 
ruption rendered them mature for deſtruction? Had the 
people been leſs vicious, the vices of the uſurper could not 
have been fo deſtructive. | | 

In extenuation of Nadir's crimes, great as they will 
ever be acknowledged, there was a moral certainty of his 
becoming a ſacrifice much ſooner, had he been poſſeſſed of 
leſs power. It was with him, as with many great wicked 
men before him ; being advanced in-the perilous paths of 
ambition, he found it dangerous to ſtop, and impoſſible to 
retreat with ſaſety. Self · preſervation then called on him to 
march on, and explore the giddy heights from whence he 
fell, and involved his country in ſuch prodigious ruin. We 
are apt to aſcribe even the good actions of wicked men to 
ſiniſter purpoſes. There is no character without ſome ſhades 
and mixtures of virtue. In the beginning of his reign, Nadir 
diſpenſed juſtice with an equal hand, and affected the name 
| of 
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of a juſt king. Great encouragement was given to appeal to 
him upon every occaſion of the extortion or illegal proceed- 
ings of his governors ; nor was redreſs to be obtained but 
from his decrees : ſuch was the abominable corruption of the 
people, Thus at a time when men of ſentiments might have 
ſome flattering expectations of happy conſequences from the 
victories of their ſovereign, the arts of venality prevailed ſo 
much, that even the royal decrees could not be carried into 
execution, without bribes and preſents. 

It is an inconteſtible fact, that Perſia was indebted to Na- 
dir Kouli for her deliverance from the yoke of the Afghans : 
to him ſhe owed the reſtoration of her legal ſovereign ; and 
by his valour and conduct the Perſian monarchy recovered, 
in a little more than eight years, the ſeveral dominions which 
had been torn from her during the weak and effeminate reign 
of Shah Huſſein, and the invaſion of the Afghans z but that 
he acted on juſt principles, or poſſeſſed ſuch abilities as were 
neceſſary to ſecure all theſe advantages, the fondeſt pane- 

iſt never will pretend. On the contrary, it ſeems plain 
from the iſſue, that he was influenced by motives which 
eclipſe his beſt actions, and that he aſpired at the ſovereignty 
from his firſt defeat of the Afghans. Many cauſes co-incided 
to flatter the higheſt expectation that could be formed in his 
breaſt ; of theſe the great corruption of the people muſt have 
been the chief; whilſt the weakneſs of Shah Tæhmas open- 
eld ſuch a proſpect to him of mounting to the ſupreme po- 
er, as could not be reſiſted by a man, in whoſe mind all mo- 
ral conſiderations gave way to his ambition, 125 
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Ali Kouli Khan else king of Perſia at Meſched. He ſends 
+-+ bis brother Ibrahim Myrza to Isfahan; and commits ſeve- 

ral. cruelties, He follei ts the friend/bip of Ruſſia. The 
revolt of Amur Aſlan Than; alſo of Ibrahim Myrza. The 
death of Zorab Khan. The — EN Adil Shah, and bis 


Habe Ibrahim Myrza, &c. 


E ROPE -ſcems to be very * ac- 
"1747; quainted with the conſequences of the death of 
the uſurper Nadir even the Ruſſians and the Turks, who 
are beſt ſituated to receive information, have not, I believe, 
the moſt perfect accounts; and are moreover intereſted, ei- 
ther to conceal or miſrepreſent thoſe which reach them. 
The ſpilling of Nadir's blood has been a freſh ſource of cala- 
mities to the Perſians. I have mentioned ſome few particu- 
lars, ſo far as they relate to our unfortunate trade over the 
Caſpian Sea d. All that I have to add, is a ſhort account of 
ſome events which followed the cataſtrophe of the uſurper. 

It has been already obſerved, that Muſtapha Khan was on 
an embaſly to Turkey, when Nadir's death happened. Pro- 
vidence ſeemed to interpoſe for his ſecurity, who was one of 
the very few honeſt men in Perſia, - As he was prevented 

from being a ſpectator, it is probable he eſcaped being a 
Aharer alſo, in the unhappy fate of his maſter. He was ar- 
rived in the Turkiſh dominions when the news reached him ; 
and he thought it neceſſary for his ſecurity to proceed with 

all 
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all his retinue to Conſtantinople. In the mean while, the 
Turkish embaſſador, who was coming to confirm the peace 


lately concluded, had the good fortune to reach Bagdat with | 


all the valuable preſents which he was carrying to the Perſian 
court. As to Knez Galitzen, the news of Nadir's violent 
death no ſooner arrived at Reſhd, then he retired to Aſtra- 
chan by ſea, as well to inform his court of this extraordinary 
event, and provide for the ſafety of his own perſon, as to re- 
ccive freſh inſtructions. | 
Ali Kouli Khan now made no ſecret, that he had been the 
chief inſtigator of the conſpiracy againſt his uncle, and as 
ſuch was conſidered as beſt entitled to the diadem. As he 
had been governor of Meſched, no officer could boaſt of ſu- 
perior honours ; and as the nephew of the late tyrant, he had 
been reſpected: but though he was ſo nearly related to Na- 
dir, he had very little reſemblance in his diſpoſition ; his 
temper was free, open and generous, nor was he without the 
reputation of being a good ſoldier. | 
The news of his uncle's death was no ſooner brought to 
him *, than he came to Meſched, where he put on the royal 
diadem, and took the name of Adil Shah, with the ſeem- 
ing applauſe of the inhabitants, and began his reign in a very 


popular mannex. In conſideration of the great poverty of 


the people ; he remitted the taxes over the whole empire, 
and performed other acts of clemency. But at the ſame 
time, according to the execrable policy of Mahommedan 
princes, he imbrued his hands in the blood of his neareſt re- 
lations. Neſr Ali Myrza firſt fell a ſacrifice to his jealouſy, 
nor did he ſpare the blind Riza Kouli. Different accounts 
were given of his conduct towards Shahrokh, the ſon of this 
blind prince, and grand-ſon of Nadir. Whether the real 
Shahrokh ſurvived this event, or not; one under this name, 
who pretended to be the identical perſon, ſoon after aſſumed 
the diadem, as we ſhall relate. Tho' Ali had the reputa- 
tion of being humane; yet his cruelty did not ſtop at the de- 
| A 91 s 70 2 ſtruction 

* Tt is a circumſtance not unworthy of remark, that the meſ- 
ſenger who was ſent with Nadir's head to Ali Kouli Khan, loft it 
by the way; and to fave his credit, produced that of another 
man. 74 

The juſt king. N 

According to the accounts we had at that time from Perſia, 
it was doubtful whether the real Shahrokh was put to death, or 
not; ſome report that he was previouſly ſent away into ſafe cuſ- 
tody ; others, that he was preſent, but ſpared at the inſtigation 
of the prieſt, as the only remaining blood, on the mother's fide, 
of the Sethe family. . if 1 
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ſtruction of the ſons of Nadir, for he alſo cauſed ſeveral of 
his uncle's women, who were with child, to be ripped up. 

Kzlat, with all the treaſure in it being ſurrendered up to 
him, to all appearance the moſt prudent ſtep which this new 
king could take, was to march immediately to Isfahan, and 
carry with him a great part of his riches. Nadir's army be- 
ing for the moſt part diſperſed, he could have left a ſufficient 
number of troops on the eaſtern frontiers, and then raiſing a 
new army, eſtabliſh himſelf on the baſis of a military govern- 
ment, ſo eſſential to the ſupport of his ſovereignty. But he 
was blind to the danger to which he was expoſed, and tri- 
umphing in a fond ſecurity from his immenſe riches, aban- 
doned himſelf to his favourite gratifications of women and 
wine, and ſent his brother Ibrahim Khan, whom we ſhall 
now call Ibrahim Myrza “, to Isfahan, in order to raiſe re- 
cruits. | 

His next buſineſs was to excuſe himſelf for the ſhare he had 
in the murder of his uncle ; and, at the ſame time, to make 
his intentions known to the people, with regard to their fu- 
ture relief from that inſupportable tyranny, which had been 
exerciſed over them; ſo that this event might afford them all 
the joy and conſolation which was natural to expect fram 
ſuch a deliverance. 

The following decree, which he ſent to Reſhd in the pro- 

vince of Ghilan, gives us an idea of the ſtate of affairs a few 
weeks after Nadir's death. | | 


6 Wherein ſtands g 
e The kingdom of GOD, 
4 SHAH and ſovereign of the empire, 
« A ſervant of ALI, 
« A mandate which the whole world obeys b. 


cc The noble and honourable Cheich El Iflam e; the 
& Kazzi 4; the elders and all ſubjects; the poor and op- 
cc preſſed inhabitants of Reſhd, Lahijan, Rancoute, Keskar, 
« Fumin, Shefta, Kugdum *, and the places thereunto be- 
ce longing ; to whom the Almighty has granted his 22 * 
cc e 


> As the brother of a king, we now call him Myrza, or 


rince. | 
n b This was. the inſcription on the royal ſignet, which they 
place at the head of the decree. 
e Chief of religion. Iſlam we have obſerved ſigniſies ſafety ; 
5 is meant the Mahommedan religion. . 
u 8. g 


e 'Thele are diſtricts in and about Ghilan. 
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e able mercies; who are aſſured of, and exalted by our in- 
«© comparable ſovereign favour ; ſhall Know, in what man- 
cc ner the wickedneſs of the barbarous monarch t hath pre- 
© vailed. All nations and languages, the exalted and the 
humble, the good and the bad ſubjects of the empire of 
&« Iran *, are too well acquainted with his proceedings. 
£ Their inceſſant cries and lamentations have reached even 
6c unto the heavens. By putting out the eyes of the inhabi- 
<< tants, depriving them of their lives; and ſelling the ſons 
« and daughters of muſſulmen ; even the ſeven celeſtial cir- 
„ cles h were moved to compaſſion. In a word, the extor- 
tion of elphs and crores * has been the cauſe of multi- 
c tudes of people loſing their fight ; whilſt the tyrannical 
<© monarch barbarouſly erected lofty towers of human heads 
through the provinces, exceeding all the crueltics of paſt 
ec ages. At length our ſovereign majefty commanded the 
< moſt eminent and high inſtructed, Mahommed Kouli 
“ Khan, our Kurchi Baſhi *, that he ſhould prevail on the 
« Afshar guards, to ſeize and remove the tyrant ; thus per- 
forming a ſervice highly beneficial to the public welfare, 
4 reſtoring reſt and tranquillity to the nation. Mahommed 
* Kouli Khan did not refuſe to obey. All perſons of diſ- 
C tinction, and the whole army near our victorious and 
* ſplendent ſtirrup, were anxious to extirpate the deep-root- 
«© ed violences and oppreſſions of this tyrannical king. We 
6 therefore marched at the head of our forces from Ferag 
% and Herat, and came with haſte for that purpoſe ; but on 
& our arrival on the borders of Terbedſhan, news came that 
& the Afshar guards had already ſeized the tyrant. In the 
© mean while there happened a commotion among the Tar- 
„ tars ®, for the ſuppreſſion of which there was no other re- 
«© medy'than to give the tyrant the reward of his actions. 


: cc The 

f Nadir. | 

© Perſia. 

k The planets. 

i Five hundred thouſand hazardenaer, or 125,000 l, 

k Ten elphs, or five millions of crowns, or 1,250,000 |. are 

ual to a crore in India. 

| He here quotes a text out of the khoran, which is very ob- 
ſcure, and contradictory. I have heard that the number of per- 
ſons blinded, was not lefs than thirty thouſand ; but this ſeems to 
be exaggerated. 

w See Page, 170. | 

n Ali diſguiſes the real fact, but gives ſome light in regard to 
the conteſt between the Tartars and Perſians. He ſeems to aſ- 
ſume the merit of removing his uncle, but yet to impute the exe- 


cution to the Afzhars, who were Nadir's body-guard. 
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The fort of Kzlat, which the late king had ſpent many 
years in rendering impregnable, thanks to the Moſt High, 
was in one day brought under our ſubjection by Segrab 
Beg, whom we ſent thither for that purpoſe. | 
% As ſoon as theſe happy tidings reached our ears, we 
marched to the holy city of Meſched, where all tae mi- 
nifters, commanding officers, and perſons of diſtinction 
preſent, did with one common voice intreat our majeſty 
to take upon us the government of the empire, to rebuild 
the ruined houſes, and repair the deſolations of Perſia. 
They preſented as their interceſſor the holy faint, who is 
buried in that city , and would not deſiſt from their im- 
portunity. 

„When we conſidered the ſad ſtate of the Perſians for 
ſeveral years paſt, who had been obliged not only to de- 
liver up all their ſubſtance, but themſelves, and their fa- 
milies, to be ſlaughtered *, we thought it neceſſary to 
ſhew our ſovereign favour to the oppreſſed; to appeaſe 


the wrath of heaven; to ſatisfy the creatures of God, 


and to gain the love of the people. We have there- 
fore been graciouſly pleaſed to order, and do here- 
by command, that the new contributions in mo- 
ney 1, impoſed on ſubjects and ſtrangers, ſhall from 
henceforward ceaſe and be annulled. We likewife 
diſcharge the collectors, who are in your province, and 
you are to ſend them to our court. But the money and 
effects belonging to the crown, which are already collect - 
ed, ſhall be accounted for . All the other revenues for 
this year, as alſo all taxes for the following two years, we 
do moſt graciouſly forgive, that the ſubjects of Iſlam, and 
all other religious, as likewiſe the Indians and others, who 
for ſome years have been ſubject to every kind of torture 
and oppreflion, may enjoy an uninterrupted ſafety and 
tranquillity, and ſollicit the Moſt High for our welfare. 


What 


o The ſepulchre of Imam Riza often mentioned. 
Here he quotes another text out of the khoran. * You are 
all ſhepherds, and every one craves from you ;” by which I 


ſuppoſe is meant, that in conſequence of an abſurd authority, 
every ſubject was pillaged. | 


4 Proviſions, &c. were ſometimes demanded, 
r Mohaſils. X HE, 
The term is, entered in the caſh-book. 


) 
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What concerns the ſupport of poſt-horſes*, thoſe to whom 
cc this office belongs ſhall take proper care; and for the fu- 


& ture double the number of horſes ſhall be kept at each 
« ſtage, as was lately ordered; and the money for maintain- 
cc ing of them ſhall be taken out of the treaſury of the pro- 
<« vince. In caſe of any deficiency, a repreſentation being 
& made to us, it ſhall be ſupplied from other treaſuries. 

« For ſettling the accounts of this year, two or three 
& writers and calentars ſhall be ſent to our high court. And 
cc concerning the eſtates, which in the late reign were taken 
& from numbers of the people, we ſhall order an inſpection 
& to be made, and a circumſtantial account thereof to be 


c ſent to us. And that every one may be ſatisfied in this 


c“ particular, we ſhall without delay appoint a proper perſon 
ce for that purpoſe. Given in the month of Deſchemadiel- 
& ſam, 1160»,” | 

Ali having made ſome diſpoſitions for ſettling his govern- 
ment, he came with a body of forces to ſpend the remainder 
of the year at the palace of Aſhreff , near the midſt of the 


ſouth-coaſt of the Caſpian Sea. In that ſituation he hoped to 


ſuppreſs any inſurrection that might ariſe in the northern pro- 
vinces, preſuming that his brother Ibrahim Myrza would 
protect the ſouth, whilſt in caſe of neceſſity he might again 
direct his march eaſtward. In the mean while Amur Aſlan 
Khan acknowledged the ſovereignty of this new king, and 
commanded in the weſt. This perſon was an officer of 
great experience, and had been a favourite of Nadir ; he was 
now in Shirvan at the head of thirty thouſand men. 

In order to confirm the peace which Nadir had made with 
the Turks, Adil Shah ſent an envoy-extraordinary to the 
Port, to ſignify his exaltation to the throne of Perſia, and his 


inclination to live in harmony with the grand fignior : this 


miniſter accordingly arrived there in April 1748. It is eaſy 
to conceive how ill the Turks would reliſh the advancement 
of a nephew of Nadir. That Providence had thus removed 
him, who had been ſo great an object of their terror, afford- 
ed great ſatisfaction; but their ambition was to ſee that army 
cruſhed, which had been fo often the inſtrument of ſhedding 
ſuch ſtreams of their blood, and making their ſovereign trem- 
ble in his very capital. The reſult of this embaſſy was, that 


the 


© The reader will obſerve in ſeveral paſſages of theſe volumes, 
that the bad conduct of couriers waz one of the gti e vous oppret- 
ſions under which Perſia groaned. | 
a About the beginning of July 1747. 
See Vol. I. Chap. ALIIL 
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the two courts ſhould mutually ſend embaſladors with the 
uſual pomp and formalities : in the mean while, we are left 
to imagine that the "Turkiſh partizans would not be idle in 
fomenting that civil diſcord in Perſia, which they had found 
ſo advantageous ; fince without the expence of blood and 
treaſure, without danger or inconvenience, they could thus 
look on and ſee their natural enemy tearing out her own 
bowels. 

Adil Shah was not leſs aſſiduous to cultivate the moſt per- 
fe amity with the Ruſſians. The retreat of the embaſſador 
Knez Galitzen from Ghilan, had given the Perſian miniſ- 
ters ſome alarms. Koulifa, who had been formerly embaſ- 
ſador in Ruſſia, wrote to the Ruſſian embaſſador in Septem- 
ber : the following extract contains the moſt material part of 
the letter : 

C May your eminence's bleſſed health, by the grace of 
« the Almighty, endure to the end of the world. I have 
4 had the honour to write to you ſeveral friendly letters, 
<« ſent through the hands of the moſt noble and moſt honour- 
<< able of the religion of Meſſiah, the reſident of the high 
cc imperial court of Ruſſia; but I have not received any an- 
« ſwer. I long with impatience for your arrival; God 
« grant it may be ſoon, that we may once more happily ſee 
c each other. 

« T now acquaint you, as I have already done, that his 
&« majeſty, equal in dignity to Alexander, and in ſervants to 
cc Darius, protector of the whole world, Adil Shah, whoſe 
cc reign may the Moſt High preſerve for ever, and my foul 
cc ſerve him as a facrifice, has been graciouſly pleaſed to 
c mount the throne of Iran. Thus by the help of God, the 
« government of the whole empire is in the high power of 
cc his majeſty, the moſt gracious and juſt monarch. The 
&« fort Kælat, with all the treaſures and riches therein con- 
<« tained, is in his majeſty's poſſeſſion; and the enemies of 
&« his everlaſting court, thus eſtabliſhed by the Almighty, 
5 are utterly extirpated. 

It will appear to you by the copy of the mandate 
& incloſed, that the moſt gracious monarch did imagine you 
c yet reſided at Reſhd, therefore he commanded me to wait 
« on your eminency; and ordered the moſt noble Achmed 
« Khan to convoy you to Mazanderan, where the moſt 
&« worthy Mahommed Ali Beg, Khajar, of noble deſcent, 
„ will meet and conduct you with all due honour to the 
% Shah's high court. To conclude, I with the days of bliſs 
« may laſt for ever.” | 

This 
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This letter was accompanied with long inſtructions from 
the Shah to Koulifa, to ſhew all poſſible honour to the em2 
baſſador. Achmed Khan had alſo commands to the ſame 


purpoſe, all demonſtrative of his deſire of ſupporting the beſt 


correſpondence with his neighbours the Ruſſians. Within 
very few weeks after Nadir's death, and before he came to 
the palace of Aſhreff, the Shah himſelf ſent a letter to the 
embaſſador Galitzen, Like others, it was marked with his 
ſeal at the head, viz. | 


« Wherein ſtands 
« The kingdom of G OD, 
Sovereign of the empire, 
« A ſervant of ALI. 


c The moſt eminent, high appointed, noble and high 
cc intruſted embaſſador, from the moſt exalted imperial 


« court of Ruſſia, Knez Galitzen, ſhall be aſſured of our 


« ſovereign favour, and Know, that the vile diſpoſition and 
c corrupted nature of the late monarch ſurpaſſed all bounds. 
«How cruel his proceedings have been, you will be circum- 
« ſtantially informed in due time. 

« At preſent you are acquainted that our ſovereign maje- 
« ſty, by the grace and aſſiſtance of God, has been highly 
< pleaſed to take the throne of the Perſian empire; at which 
<« time it has been repreſented to us, that your eminence has 
cc been ſent here as an embaſſador, from the moſt puiſſant 
« and imperial court of Ruſſia ; and that the moſt eminent 
« Serdar -, Amur Aſlan Khan, Nedſcheff Beg, and other 
« commanders did receive your eminence on the borders of 
« Perha, but made ſuch bad preparations for your journey 
« through Shirvan, as created a diſguſt, for which they ſhall 
ce be accountable. | | 

« And whereas it has been repreſented to our majeſty, 
cc that your eminence is endowed with good underſtandings 
ce a quick inſight, and a decent behaviour in all things /; and 
« ſentexpreſsly with ſo great a power to our high court, to 
« eftabliſh amity ; therefore we hope you will not be oftend- 
cc ed on account of theſe accidents. And as we are inclined 
6 to ſupport the friendſhip and harmony between our ſove- 
c reign majeſty and her imperial majeſty of Ruſſia; and like- 
« wiſe to ſhew you all honour, we deſire you will proceed 

with 
* General. | 
This is the common flattering ti'2 of the Perſians. 


| 
| 
N 
| 
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tc with the utmoſt confidence to our high court. Given in 
« the month of Redſhebel 1160 *.” 

This new king was too much inclined to peace, to ne- 
glect the cultivation of good underſtanding with his neigh- 
bours; and to be wanting in nothing that could be agree- 
able to Ruſſia, he prepared an embaſſy with a view to make 
a defenſive and offenſive alliance with that court, and alſo a 
treaty of commerce, which might be beneficial to the ſub- 
jects of both empires. Emiſſaries from the Perſian court 
were actually ſent to Aſtrachan * The Ruffians proceed 
with great caution in their oriental treaties, and generally di- 
vert the Perſians in the laſt mentioned city for ſeveral months, 
before they conduct them to court. Under the precarious 
circumſtances of the Perſian king, doubtleſs many reaſons 
occurred for acting with reſerve. 

L The beginning of this year opened a new ſcene, 
74% not leſs fatal or bloody than any of the preceding. 
Amur Aſlan Khan, who commanded in the weſtern provin- 
ces, ard reſided at Tavris, already gave indications of his de- 
ſign to revolt. The Shah being arrived at Aſhreff, ſent ſe- 
veral meſſages to him, defiring him to come to court: he 
feigned various excuſes, and at length threw off the maſk by 
killing the couriers whom the king had appointed to conduct 
him. This event was ſoon followed by an act of hoſtility, 
not only in violation of his duty as a ſubject, but alſo of the 
laws of juſtice and hoſpitality. To what extremities will not 
a falſe ambition hurry its votaries ! This Khan, who was the 
exact copy of his tutor and late maſter Nadir Shah, began to 
be ſenſible of the impoſſibility of ſupporting an army without 
money; nor could he procure any conſiderable ſupplies from 
Aderbeitzan, Shirvan, or any of the neighbouring provinces 
where his juriſdiction reached : he therefore reſolved to ob- 
tain by robbery, what he could not procure by any appear- 
ance of equity. He knew that the Engliſh factors in Reſhd 
were poſſeſſed of a ſum of money, which no doubt was repre- 
ſented to him as much larger than it really was ; he therefore 
ſent Riza Kouli Khan with a body of ſeventeen hundred Af- 
ghans, to pillage theſe unfortunate ſtrangers, who had given 
him no offence, Theſe forces arrived in Reſhd the twentieth 
of January. The governor, Achmed Khan, retired to La- 
hijan, nat being in a capacity to protect the city: thus they 
were 


The beginning of July 1747, ſent from Meſched. The new 

Shih was yet at Meſched, and appointed convoys for the embaſ- 

ſador, to conduct him from Aſtrabad to Dſhadſhirim and Esferaim. 
See Vol. I. Chap. LXXVI. 
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were left to follow the dictates of their own wild ſuggeſtions; 
whilſt the villainy of ſome of the inhabitants prompted them 
to ſhare the plunder, by purchaſing the ſtolen goods at a very 
inconſiderable price d. The Engliſh factors took the precau- 
tion to retire with their money; but their effects became a 
prey, and were totally pillaged, with circumſtances that 
proved the madneſs of the times, and the deſtructive conſe- 
quences of civil war. The city of Reſhd however eſcaped 
being , plundered; for it ſeemed to be the intention of Amur 
Aſlan Khan, to ſupport ſome reputation, in hopes of being 
acknowledged in a very ſhort time as the ſovereign of Perſia. 

The news of this incurfion no ſooner reached Aſhreff, 
than Adil Shah diſpatched a body of his troops to Reſhd. 
The Afghans, loaded with their plunder, were marching 
back, but were reached no further than Keſkar, when Ach- 
med Khan, at the head of the Shah's troops, came up with 
them, and totally defeated them 4, Their ſpoil fell into the 
hands of the Shah's forces, who it was but natural to expect, 
as they were ſent for the ſupport of government, and the ſuc- 
cour of the injured, ſhould have made it their chief buſineſs 
to obtain reſtitution ; but this was a degree of virtue which 
they did not even attempt. Amur Aſlan Khan having met 
with this defeat, reſolved to remain only on the defenſive ; he 
was already in correſpondency wirh the king's brother, Ibra- 
him Myrza, and if we may judge from circumſtances, was 
the chief promoter of the rebellion of this young prince againſt 
his brother ; ſecretly intending to reap the fruits of that quar- 
rel, in which he hoped to ſee them ſoon involved ; fince, by 
playing one againſt the other, his expectations were in the 
higheſt degree flattered, that he ſhould obtain the diadem 
himſelf, 

Adil Shah finding that he had a formidable enemy to con- 
tend with in the weſt, ſent orders to his brother Ibrahim in 
Isfahan, to come to his ſuccour with a large body of forces, 
deſigning as ſoon as the ſpring was a little farther advanced, 
to march againſt Amur Aſlan Khan. Ibrahim, who was 
now only twenty-two years of age, in the vanity of his heart, 
thought it abſurd, at the head of a numerous body of forces, 
to be any thing leſs than a king: the revolt of Amur Aſlan 
Khan had, in his fond imagination, prepared ſo eaſy a means 
of obtaining the diadem, that he had little more to do than to 
receive it. But in order to bring about another revolution, 

Vor. II. Qq it 


> See Vol. I. Chap. LXXVI. 
e See Vol. I. Chap: LXXVI. 
d See Vol. I. Chap. LXXVI. 
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it was neceſlary to render his brother's government odious to 

the people, at leaſt to ſecure the inclination of the officers and 

and ſoldiers under his command. Here again religion was z. 
the plea, and the very motive which ought to have diſpoſed | 
their minds to a grateful ſubmiſſion to the diſpenſation of pro- 

vidence, was proſtituted to the purpoſes of wild ambition. 

Ali Kouli Khan, from a certain generoſity of diſpoſition, 
had ever ſince he was appointed governor of Meſched, ſhewn 
a particular regard to the chriſtians : his favourite wife was a 
Georgian lady of the religion of her country, and for whom 
he had an entire affection. Being now advanced to the regal 
dignity, he promoted her brother Zorab Khan to the office 
of his treaſurer, and commander of his army. The Shah 
ſcemed in this to err in judgment, as it had npt been lately a 
practice to commit ſo high a truſt to one born a chriſtian, and 
who, it might be preſumed, till inclined to. that perſuaſion, 

This was the pretended cauſe of Ibrahim's diſaffection to his 
brother. | 

The Shah had ſoon reaſon to fear that the authority which 
he had given to Ibrahim Myrza to raiſe forces, was not em- 
ployed agreeably to his intentions. Under this apprehenſion, 
he ſent his brother-in-law Zorab Khan to Isfahan with the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his affection, and with promiſes to 
gratify him in any thing that was reaſonable ; and that he 
might ſee by the dignity of the meſſenger, in what high eſ- 
teem he held him. It is reaſonable to preſume that the Shah 
was ſincere, and from thence flattered himſelf into a belief 

that his brother Ibrahim might be won over to a ſenſe of 
duty. If theſe were not his ſentiments, it was highly impo- 
litic to truſt his brother-in-law in the poſſeſſion of his enemy: 
the event proved that this young man was not to be brought 
over by intreaties, for Zorab Khan ſoon after his arrival was 

- treacheruuſly put to death as he was bathing. 

Ibrahim Myrza having thus thrown off the maſk, wrote 

to Mehtie Khan e, one of the Shah's generals, inviting him 
and the ſoldiers under his command to take part with him a- 
gainſt the king. He could not corrupt this general, but he 
brought over part of his forces. The Shah finding his ſecuri- 
ty thus endangered, wrote to his brother in very affectionate 
and pathetic terms, repreſenting the dreadful calamities of 
civil war, and that his revolt muſt neceſſarily bring on the 
total ruin of their poor coumry, already in an expiring con- 
dition, 


This is the man who wrote Nadir s hiſtory, which haz; never 
yet appeared in the world, nor probably never will, 
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dition, with the wounds it had received by the eruelty and 
ambition of their uncle: at the ſame time he made propoſals 
of a compoſition, which might gratify his brother's defire of 
a ſtate in a great meaſure independent. Thoſe who wiſhed 
well to the tranquillity of Perſia, flattered themſelves with 
ſome hopes, that poſſibly the two brothers might, by ſharing 
the ſovereignty, unite in one common intereſt, and by quaſh- 
ing Amur Aflan Khan, reſtore the kingdom to peace; but 
that was only a fond preſumption : the ſame diſpoſition which 
determined Ibrahim to revolt, rendered a compromiſe of that 
kind impraQticable, were ſuch union conſiſtent in the nature 
of things. 
In the mean while, the minds of the people were diſtract- 
ed with anxiety, concerning the iſſue of a war, which would 
probably afford occaſion for freſh competitions, and involve 
their unhappy country in inextricable miſeries. No recourſe 
now remained but that of arms. In the month of May, 
Adil Shah marched with a great body of forces from Mazan- 
deran, through a narrow paſs in mount Taurus, towards the 
plains of Caſbin, where he had appointed his rendezvous, 
Achmed Khan, with a ſtrong reinforcement from Ghilan, 
was ordered to march through the ſtreights of that province 
to meet him. Ibrahim Myrza at the head of his army, had 
already left Isfahan, and having notice of the intended junc- 
tion of his brother's armies, made forced marches in order to 
intercept Achmed Khan, which he accompliſhed without the 
loſs of any blood. This unhappy general fell in with the 
enemy's camp early in the morning, miſtaking it for a body 
of forces belonging to the Shah his maſter, and was taken 
priſoner by Ibrahim Myrza. We have already mentioned, 
that Achmed Khan gave the firſt check to the arms of Amur 
Aſlan Khan. Ibrahim therefore thought he could not make 
his court more agreeably to his confederate, than by ſending 
this general to be ſacrificed. Amur Aſlan was too much a 
copy of Nadir, to have any mercy ; and ordered Achmed as 
foon as he arrived, to be brought to the entrance of his tent 
where he gratified his revenge, by ſeeing him cut to pieces. 
Adil Shah advancing towards his rebellious brother, who 
feigned a retreat, was drawn into a ſnare. Being attacked in 
flank by a great body of Afghans, he was deſerted by his ar- 
my in fo ſhameful -a manner, that he loſt the day without 
putting it to the iſſue of a battle. He behaved with great per- 
ſonal valour and intrepidity, killing ſeveral with his own 
hands; till at length ſeeing his forces ſcattered, he left the 
field, and retired to Tæhiran. There finding himſelf aban- 


42 donsd- 
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doned, and utterly incapable of collecting his army, af- 
ter three days he went to Ibrahim's camp, and ſur- 
rendered himſelf; the only proof of mercy he received from 
this unnatural brother, was in being ſuffered to live a ſhort 
time ; but in that interval it was not permitted him to ſee his 
brother, nor even to enjoy the light, for his eyes were cut 
out immediately. 

Thus ended the ſhort and unhappy reign of Adil Shah. He 
was a man of an eaſy placid temper, and might in times of 
leſs corruption have made a good king ; but he does not ap- 
pear to have had a genius equal to ſo weighty a taſk, as the 
government of ſo impious a people. All we can ſay of him 
is, that he has been the only prince fince Nadir, who has 
been conſidered -as a ſovereign by any foreign ftate : that he 
meant to ſupport his government upon principles the reverſe 
of Nadir's ; and, had he lived, that he would, to all appear- 
ance, have done juſtice to thoſe f, who ſuffered by the vil- 
lainy of Amur Allan Khan. 

- Notwithſtanding his ſucceſs, Ibrahim retained the name of 
Myrza, declining that of Shah. It is probable he was the 
more induced to this reſerve, by the tokens which Amur 
Aſlan Khan immediately gave of a deſign of uſurping the ſo- 
vereignty. This Khan was turned of ſixty years of age, and 
could not but conſider Ibrahim as a boy by no means entitled 
to the diadem, compared with himſelf. He was at the head 
of thirty thouſand men enured to war under the command of 
Nadir, and had acquired a great proficiency in the ſcience of 
arms, as well as political intrigue. In the laſt he had alrea- 
dy ſucceeded, by having been one great inſtrument in the de- 
teat of Adil Shah. He was too much of the genius of his old 
maſter, to promiſe Perſia that repoſe for which ſhe languiſh- 
ed, but which never could be found by means ſo apparently 
deſtructive of the end. 
> After reſting his troops, and dividing the ſpoil 

149 taken from his brother, Ibrahim prepared for a viſit 
to Amur Aſlan Khan, and for that purpoſe directed his march 
towards Shirvan. Youthful as he was, he acted the politi- 
clan, preferring the removal of his competitor by aſſaſſinati- 
on, rather than to put his fortune to the iſſue of a battle. Art 
and contrivance not founded in juſtice, often betray their own 
cauſe. The crafty Amur Aſlan was thus taken in the ſnare 
he laid for others, and fell a ſacrifice to his ambition. What 
became of his army is not ſaid, we may preſume it was diſ- 


perſed. 
In 
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In the mean while the eaſtern parts of the empire being 
left unawed by the preſence of an army, the inhabitants 
eſpouſed the cauſe of the young Shahrokh already mention= 
ed; and he was declared king, at Meſched. The officers 
and perſons of diſtinction in that quarter were the more diſ- 
poſed to take this ſtep, as it gave them an opportunity, un- 
der the name of a regal authority, to poſſeſs themſelves of 
the great riches which yet remained at Kzlat. In ſuch a 
confuſion of affairs, Perſia might be eaſily impoſed on with 
regard to the identity of this perſon : happy were it for that 
diſtracted country, if ſuch impoſition could have reſtored 
it to tranquillity. 

Ibrahim Myrza was now informed concerning his new . 

adverſary. Fluſhed with conqueſt, he had extended his 
liberality beyond the prudence of a general, or the experi- 
ence of more advanced years. At length he found himſelf 
grown poor and incapable of gratifying the demands of his 
army, which was chiefly compoſed of Afghans, not diſpoſed 
to follow their leader, without either pay or proviſion. There 
was no poſſibility of exacting contributions in a country al- 
ready drained, not of money only, but of almoſt every thing 
neceſſary to the ſupport of life. Many of his ſoldiers know- 
ing where to find another maſter, who was reputed rich, 
deſerted. What conſtancy could he expect from men who 
had juſt turned their arms againſt a prince whom they ac- 
knowledged a few months before as the deliverer of their 
country from the yoke of inſupportable tyranny ! Thus cir- 
cumſtanced, Ibrahim was induced to haſten his march eaſt- 
ward, as well to obtain a freſh ſupply of money, as to quaſh 
his enemy. He had not advanced far, when he met with 
ſome partiſans of Shahrokh. His van-guard having reached 
Tæhiran, were refuſed a ſupply of proviſions : Ibrahim im- 
mediately ſent Emir Khan, the general of his artillery, with 
his cannon and a ſtrong detachment, to compel the inhabi- 
tants to compliance. It appears that Emir Khan had no 
opinion of his maſter's cauſe, or was ſecretly diſlatished 
in ſhort, he took the opportunity to abandon Ibrahim, and 
Join his opponents: for as ſoon as this prince came under the 
walls of the town, Emir Khan turned the cannon upon him, 
and ſallying out at the ſame time, by this unexpected attack 
diſperſed his army. It is probable that Ibrahim ended his 
life upon this occaſion, as we hear nothing more of him 
from that time. Thus did Providence bring to confuſion 
this raſh youth, who with leſs vanity, and a little more un- 
derſtanding, might have operated with his brother, and — 
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ſtead of involving his country in miſery, reſtored it to a 
proſperous condition. 

Shahrokh Shah was now without a competitor. During 
theſe commotions, the Afghans of Kandahar, or ſome other 
ſubjects in the eaſtern frontier *, revolted : Shahrokh having 
formed a conſiderable army, marched againſt them. What 
the ſucceſs of this enterprize was, my authorities are ſilent: 
but in his abſence from Khoraſan, appeared a fifth competi- 
tor. There was an uncle of Shah Tæhmas, named Suli- 
man, who, during the reign of Nadir, having given no 
marks of ambition, and taken the habit of a Mullah, lived 
quiet and unmoleſted. This man was now dragged to the 
throne as it were on purpoſe to be ſlaughtered : his adherents 
had prevailed on him to aſſume the diadem ; but his reign 
was very ſhort, for upon Shahrokh's return he became a 
ſacrifice. It is ſaid that one Iſmael then ſet up againſt Shah- 
rokh. We have great reaſon to believe, that the latter, for 
ſome time, promiſed fair to maintain himſelf in the throne, 
till at length he was obliged to yield to Shah Doub, of whoſe 
family I have no information. 

Heraclius, a Georgian prince, then appeared on the ſtage, 
whoſe fortune is yet ſaid to prevail over all competition, 
This prince's being a chriſtian, ſeems to render his eſtabliſn- 
ment very difficult; nor is it eaſy to imagine that the Turks 
will be idle ſpectators of a chriſtian king of Perſia. They 
have already had the ſatisfaction to ſee the deepeſt humiliati- 
on of their hereditary enemy. Nadir, who died their fields 
with blood, and whoſe very name ſo often made them 
tremble, has, by the conſequences of his tyranny, reduced 
Perſia more effectually, than could have been performed by 
any foreign enemy. Though the ſword is not the juſt in- 
ſtrument of propagating the faith of the true Meſſiah, yet it 
is a circumſtance worthy of attention, that the Georgians are 
a very brave people, and may, by the countenance of the 
Ruſſians, be capable of carrying greater deſigns into execu- 
tion than the world is at preſent aware of. | 

When we conſider the fate of kingdoms, we ought to 
obſerve, how men are led aſtray by their paſſions, againſt 
the light of their own minds. How infatuated were the 
Perſians, or how loſt to all ſenſe of, virtuc. after a ſeries of 
bitter calamities, to depoſe their true king,” when the expe- 
rience of ages had taught them there could be no ſecurity 
under an uſurper. But what were they to expect from ſuch 
a king as Nadir Kouli, whoſe hands were ſo deeply imbrued 

mn 
- © This particular I never heard with any exactneſs. 
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in blood ? What could be expected, but that a man of his 
genius and principles, bred up to murder and rapine from 
his earlieſt life, would bring all things into confuſion ? Yet 
even in the politer regions of the world, ſuch are the impreſſi- 
ons which mankind ordinarily receive from military atchieve- 
ments, that events which ought to draw tears for the diſtreſ- 
ſes of human nature, are made the ſubject of joy and exul- 
tation, till a reverſe of fortune gives a quick ſenſe of the fatal 
effects of ſuch falſe glory. How execrably pernicious are 
the fond notions of happineſs, ariſing from the ſucceſsful in- 
vaſion of another's right ! Crimes, for which every law, di- 
vine and human, condemn a private man to death, become 
warrantable by the laws of arms. What wiſdom and inte- 
grity ought to wield the ſword, which at beſt is but the in- 
ſtrument of divine Jones for the correction of national 
crimes and offences ! 

It cannot be from the original conſtitution of things, that 
the Almighty has ordained war as eſſential to the well-being 
of mankind. The ſtate of nature is a ſtate of peace; but 
the ſhedding of human blood becomes familiar by habit, and 
a continued courſe of foreign wars prepares the minds of a 
people for every deſperate enterprize, of which the worſt 
is inteſtine broils; and theſe have at length extinguiſhed the 
glory of Perſia, What the fate of that wretched country 
will be, heaven only knows: but this is evident, that the 
ſplendor of their monarchy, all their monuments of art and 
labour, with all the induſtry of paſt ages, are ſwallowed up 
by the ravages of war. What numbers of their towns, 
their cities, their fruitful plains and delicious mountains, are 
become a dreary waſte, and the habitation of wolves ! 

The fate of empires is a ſubje& the moſt intereſting. Rea- 
ſon and religion teach us to implore the almighty diſpoſer of 
events, to ſuccour mankind in general ; we ought then to 
ſend up our prayers, that his mercy may extend to the 
' Perſians, and reſtore them to a juſt ſenſe of virtue, that 
their nation may again become great and happy. 
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